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The  United  Stales  of  America  compared  with  some  European  Countries^ 
particularly/  England^  in  a  Discourse  delivered  in  Trinity  Church,  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  October,  1S25,  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart,  D.D.,  Bishop  o^ 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  8vo 
pp.  56. 29«  London.  Miller*   1826. 

We  are  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  believe  that  England 
has  given  some  irreparable  offence  to  America ;  that  all  our  old 
habits  of  friendship,  our  ties  of  blood,  our  mutual  public  inte- 
rests, our  common  language,  freedom,  and  faith,  are  but  bands 
of  flax;  and  that  genuine  reconciliation  is  impossible. 

Something  of  this  might  have  been  allowable,  while  the 
British  sword  was  yet  scarcely  sheathed.  But  it  has  been  now 
laid  up  in  the  rust  of  ten  years ;  our  navy  on  the  lakes  is  turn- 
ed into  fishing  boats ;  our  garrisons  are  recruited  by  veterans 
from  Chelsea ;  and  the  high  road  from  London  to  Quebec  is 
through  New  York. 

Dr.  Hobart's  pamphlet  is,  we  will  acknowledge,  our  strongest 
ground  for  this  painful  conviction ;  for  we  can  account  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  document  from  such  a  person,  but  on  the 
supposition  of  a  national  antipathy  equally  melancholy  and  ir« 
reconcilable.  We  have  here  a  man  of  gentlemanlike  habits, 
— nay,  of  considerable  intelligence, — nay,  of  the  sacred  pro- 
fession,— nay,  of  Episcopal  rank,  actually  signalizing  his  first 
appearance  in  the  American  pulpit,  on  his  return  from  the  hos- 
pitality and  marked  attentions  of  the  British  Clergy,  by  a  la- 
boured, most  unmeasured,  and  most  unfounded  attack  on  th^ 
(established  Church  of  England. 
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otl^^ir  p^i^ipb^j  tjun^tl^^t.of  aome  of  tho^  ateirn  pMbUp.'^A^^iiiT  { 
tift8^43P  W^ich  |ill  the  minor  now^s  muat  now.A|ldj;l^li  g^X^^.^rf^J^I 
I€,  I)^»  liobarlt.has  .b^en  .unhappily  placed  in  the  formi^i^Ukt 
a£t^A^tive  of .  eacridqiiig  ^he  oon«ei>tional  hbnour  q{  «o«iie^f : 
1^^  tbe  still  more  delicate  honour  of  bia  clothe  to  the  sovpreign 
niapd^^^.pf  bis  v^9^9ty  the.  mob  f  ^e  must  lament,  tbi^  b^^ 
sboui^t  h^kve  been  sa.  tritd.  But  stiU  motp.  reppgnantly  j$l^ou)4i7 
i}r^.  '^Uevei  that.  Dr.  Hobart  had  voluni4ere<i ,  this  offeitsivc) 
imbjiif9^pn.i  that  he  bad  been  thinking  only  of  a  vulgar  :floui^iMf> 
t^.^4Dn9UW'^  his  arrival  in  America  [  §nd  that  ai^  luifortHnfii^r 
cfigf^rQe^s  to  grasp  the  contemptible  popularity.. ^ttac^if^i.t^i 
Ittif^ljipg  JEliigla^d,  should  haye  betrayed  him  into  a  j9iixvsy.  and 
fa^Mi^stjbC^.de^mationy  stiffened  out  with  charges,,  iHrhich* ^ift 
h^.^adnpt  ^xamin?d»:it  wasTashjiess  and  presniaptipA.in.bimr 
t9.9^ntiq&;,and  ;VW<ch,  if  be^had  exat)9in^d,^i|d  eve^  fQiwiltpf 
l^rtri^fl^be^sh•u^  lmyebeeinthe.WtWuc^:t^:meptim^i  ult;  .1 
(..XhingsJike  tbi^  m.*y  do  well  epough  for  the  regi^lartr^^fiy^ 
]|Ql|ticiaO|  tibus  i^trjuggler  for  |Hwe  paltry  name  to.  be  be}d  pn  the^ 
^i^tchi^  tenure  (^.pppuli^r  caprice,  the  thorpugh  tool  of  rabble^ 
Xg^B^^^  ^f  bibiting  his  fitness  for  servitude  %.  his  supplenei^ 
9j(,^ri^trajtio^!;  for  ^en  hke  Mr.WaJkh*  who  fbdioK.w^  tlifi 
MJWi^  f€^IVig  is.W^^  truth,  wrest,  the  *ruth4;^:yb^^i?»|Ww 

^U^gf-fRot  .n^elv  swallow  their  wordsi  but  sd^itute  oth^i]^ 
u^jbeur  rrooBij  and  .with .  true  party  devotion  discover,  the  w>r. 
m^nt^bat  tl^^pr  have  reached,  their  own  side  of  the  Ath^iticy  th^ 
!Eog}and|r(tb^  once  lauded  and , magnified  Engl^di  is  f^ipatiofi 
ojl^pav^rs  ai)4)  pretenders.  .  J^ut  why  thi&  humiliation  might 
9^  J^tg  l^eea  scaped  by  a  Churchman  is  beyond  oar  co^* 
«fi4W^^,$?  ^^^£  ?«Jd:a/ew  nu>^  copUs;of  a  sinting  jaurnal|,q? 
i^^liave;b<^n  carr9^.pn  tb^n^Sr  of  a  ^bl)If.-&<m  ^e 

^ingianipUbV^Cpi^^  ba.ve  hsMl  theifceforth  the.licenqi^ 

nuk^^ii  t^Vee  days^  ha»rangue  against  every  other  nation  pftl)^ 
yi^used^  worldi  and  dream  of  suoh  immortality^  as  aw^^ 
^^e.ciyiq,  virtues,  of  a  Jefferson  or.  a  Monroe,  may  bf 
potent  |;emptations  to  the  iKew  Vork  soul.  But  we  arenicit 
a^a,re  tl^iai  ^ose  t^inptations,  reidstless  as  they  are,  lie  exactly 
^;the',w;ay  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Divine.  Visions  of  po% 
^cal  .glory  may  fiit  before  his  e)  e^  but  the  vista  of  possession  i$ 
re^ot^  to  be  reapbedin  the  present  generation ;  for^le  h^ 
nothing  but.his  sermons ;  and  as  for  the  immortality  of  suc& 
i^  Jefferson  find  Monroe;^,  their  bankruptcy  and  obscurity 
jK  this  age  must  be  felt  by  a  man  of  Dr.  Hc^art*s  Bagaqity^^bi^t 

oote.  i  a 


% 


|a(#^i§iiWl  e^Me«U:ioltt  6f  Md  own,  as  his  pambhlelr  s^ms  e<(>  sdyf 
H^<fi^  ^^  We  Htidr  onrsekes  utterly  at  a  losfif.  The  dUi  BoM 
rt^up^ih'hiii^y^:  Dtd  he  ^hd  his  cmigre^atiM  \ieco&mg 
ml[^ftmty*9Cnd  transmitting  ie^^lf  by  the  packet  to  the  fencied'^ 
sagk'teHt3p  ^  ^^  English  Establlshmertt  t  NO;  Or,  dM  W 
$^oV<^Ht half  Che  sfrtrtt  of  Episcopacy  in  Amei^ica  would  derivel- 
nfeW  Jptirtty  ftbm  the  announcement  that,  the 'great  pitrfeilt 
©BtPftjfr  fti  Eifgland  had  fallen  into  gross  decay  t  hnpossibte; 
Of  ^^ftlaiie  have  confeeived,  that,  in  the  midit  of  his  ct^cmd  df 
it«Hve'i^^/  all  fi^d^ly  jealous  of  the  Church,  the  decIarttio» 
ttet^*fe  pifedplesof  Epi^ebpacy  were  felKble,  w6rld»y  ari* 
Hife^pAbW  ^f  reiiistmg  rapid  •  and  rancorous  corruption,  would 
t^nd^'fo  rSise  them  in^  the  American  eye?  Nbne  <k  those  sup-* 
f&^idfkfMTitft^eKs^  hmr.  He  Hes-  under  the  pafnfhl  responsi-^ 
IBIity  efhitiyiAg'ilotie,  in  his  gravest  mood,  an  act  which  nothing 
but  the  hottest  p&rtizanship  could  palliate ;  or  of  the  stiH  mor^ 
^fifiit  cbdt^  of  Ignorance,  Mfhere  tttith  lay  before  him ;  ftnd 
^Pfhdhg{ittes«nes$,  where  the  natural  movement  of  the  ttaiiA 
#blila^feilve  been  Kqffly  recollectidri.  But  H/heVe  Urui  i^i 
ile^essfty  for  thiii  tbptc  at  alJ?  Heirl  is  a  ttifan  returning  tS 
K^  *>tetry  ^er  au  absence  of  years.  •  We  gi'eiatly  ^jueftSoti 
#i)(^lhie^  anibh^  ourselves  the  most  inveterate  ptrbBehtfranguiJri 
WS^'ifilosf  ^gorous  ttaflScket  in  political  verbiage,  the  rtost 
IkHk^A  d6Vm  ioitet  ef  popularity,  would  not,  at  his  first  step 
to'  thief  ^esfaoM  of  his  hblftie,  have  found  a  huhdred  topie^ 
ffeit''  fltii%  ipoHfwJs '  aside.  The  *'  Dbtatrs  et  phice»ia  uxof,^ 
iSSffSi  Ba^  harmlessly  withdrawn  ffae  most  devoted  of  ^a* 
tfWs  'from  the  graiid  duty  of  enlighteriing  ifce  ffopulAce  oi! 
ffie  et^nes  df '^Gfattith  and  StAt^;"  and  evert  if  no  toaturiif  ixA 
fia^rett '  jgrfttitudib  for'  prei^ervatioh  in  distant  IttfidSj,  or  ih  ^ti 
W6¥l9'6f-Wni^Yi  Wat  lav  between — ih  ^scdpe  from  the  c6nr* 
AAwi  fatotrrds  of  Kfe  ana  climate,  **  the  arro^  that  ffieth  by 
^iyi'ianff  the  pestilence  that  Walketh  ih  darkness,''  had  fortned 
via  flftV  feetih^,  he  might  have  given  himself  the  indulgence 
bf  a  mdhientary  respite  from  the  passions  and  e^&^eratioiili 
&f  ]^ifrty  or*fory.  Yet  w6  have  in  Dr.  Hobart,  a  crergyihan 
ifteptping  fhwh  the  very  shore  to  the  ptilpit,  brimfuH  of  thii 
iA6st  UrifortiMate  ofrihiohs  on  our  affairs ;  laying  upon  hii 
tMfiliicfUi  for  a  semion,  k  political  pamphlet ;  i^hd  calling  upon 
mi'^on^egation  to  rejoice  hi  the  feupeilority  of  tJheir.  obsctin^ 
CSui^h  ov*t  the  ttSen  and  dect'eplt  grandeur  of  the  tnighHy 
«BufthWBn^nrf. 


B  9 


4  :  m^fiM<^t[s  Umted  plates  an^M^im^k 

l^^B^U,  we  need  not  .say ;  .but  we  are  intttled  to,  draw  r^fc<kiii>4t 

J.  Higher  nK)ii*aI,  and  thank  heayen^  that  we  are  not  ye(  .the 
avea  of  democracy.  :    -    .  i 

Democracy  is,  ail  oyer  the  world,  the  most  jealous  ol^xptiM^. 
ters ;  the  despotism  of  the  mob  differs  from  thedespotrisftl, 
of  .the.  individual  only  in  its  being  m<M'e  intense  and  im^itMlk^ 
kx  its,  deeper  ignorance  and  its  more  remorseless.,  execuliQini 
What  it  is  in  its  day  of.  angry  power  we  have  seen,  and{)os«h 
bly  must  be  prepared  to  see  agaiq.  ,  We* are  no  panegyrista^ikC 
the  o^ences  of  thrones,  yet  we  cannot  but  remember  that,  evein 
the  Bastille,  odious  as  it  deservedly  was  to- every  friend  of  tb^ 
common  rights  of  our  nature,  .contained  at  its  fall  but  eighA 
prisoners,  .  and  in  its  whole  duration  but  three  .hundred i 
The.  single  year  of  mob  government  and  Robespiecre  thr«w< 
tw^o  hundred  and;fiflty  thousand yanti/te^into prison,  from  whicU 
the  noblest,  most  sacred,  and  most  learned,  were  released  only, 
by  proclaimed  and  open  massacre ! 

This  was  the  power  of  the  multitude,  undegraded  by  ti^ 
pomps  of  pQjurts  and  estabh'shments — when  the  red  cap  ai|fl 
tt\e  sabre  outblazed  the  old  glittering  abominations  of  tirOiWii 
aod  sceptre  {  and  atheism,  equality,  and  bloodshed  sat  upon 
th^  popular  throne,  like  three  Fates  spinning  and  cutting  o£f 
the  threads  of  empires.  .        , 

In  the  almost  boundless  wprld  of  America  this  influence  may 
nQjt  have  been  yet  compressed  into  ruinous  energy.  The.popula- 
tion  is  yet  a  scanty  stream  in  a  mighty  bed,  and  all  its.  foamr 
ings  and  swellings  are  but  wasted  on  its  interminable  ^bQve*, .  1% 
is  a  potential  agency,  that  requires  resistance  for  its  vigorous 
display,  and  can  do  nothing  when  its  realm  is  emptiness  and 
solitude.  Its  emblem,  might  be  found  in'  the  ^^  evil  spirit"  of 
Hilton,  partially  forgetting  his  fixed  evil  and  native  .nobility 
when  .once  loose  on  the  wing  among  the  endless  .bpwQr^,  mA 
purple  mcmntains,  and  fresh  streamy  of  the  new  creation;  .bu| 
woen  i;he  hour  of  this  .vagrancy  was  done,  and  he  was.^gaig 
within  hifi  narrower  world,  bursting  out  into  his  old  ipaiignityj^ 
burning Jwith,  hie  inveterate  passions,  and  marshalling  jb^^  le^ 
flrionary  strength  against  the  peace  of  God.  and  man*  .  Xet  th^ 
mfl^ence,of  i£is  forimdable.  power  in  Ai^aerica  hm  already  gow. 
th^  feilgth  .of  placing  every  public  man  ui^der  mental.. ovrj^^ 
jit^  is. .pam&dly  obvioto,  that;  to  please  the  populace  is  the  ^ig^ 
road ,  tq  .authority.  .  Tb^  honourable,  mindi  in  its  legi^^ur^ 
ai:^  rendesed.  impotent;  b|^  &&  most  trivial  displeasMrei  ip  iim 
strecltsii.and  from  the  ibigbest^ireputations  to  theJowest«^  £i^ 

eka^teA)tthid9^^  mMt^es^^tQ^  Abandwi4^aT^ed4  iqp^¥^i 


Bhkdj^  U(ih€^f4  limited  Stkies^  Und^^nglkndtt  it 

|irervic»is  ralels  df  ccmduct,  and  alltbat  we  understand  by  th<^  rfaihe 
^PpvMkcpUdg^f  Btt&nge  in  dttreyed>  aiid  ttftsTccbunfabte  on  any' 
other  principle.  Popularity  is  there  the  supreme  good;  thfe  twenty 
tk^^lfe^ad  of  the  wheel;  that  ^'rii^hestand  golden  merchandize/' 
Ai(t  juit£Seft<every  man's  ventttre  and  submissioh  to  all  thh  capri^ 
ekmd  fluetoations  of  the  public  wave'^and  ^ind^  It  iis  this  that 
faa»'iQompell^  &0f  respec^btef  a  man  as  Or.  Hobatt  to  consult 
iM' M!il^^ -even  4n  his  absence,  by  gleafthig  up  "abuses"  pa- 
tetacble  to  the  popular  taste,  and  by  enfiployihg*  his  firsi 
moment ^f  return;  to  assure  his  couiitryiii^ti  that  he  is  just  th^ 
fi»athe man,  as  when  he  first  placed  his  foot  on  the  deck ;  that  his 
Aatrre '^ejudices  are  not  diminished  by  a  grain;  and  that 
neither  the  brilliancy  of  France,  nor  the  classic  glories  of  Italy, 
nor  th^  hereditary  wisdom,  power,  and  prudence  of  England, 
have  shaken  his  inborn  admiration  <yf  Ihe  land  of  swamp,  the 
y^Bow  fever,  and  unifversal  suffrage. 

But  the  main  effort  is  to  prove  that  lie  is  not  Britainissed  ,* 
md  {or  his  proof  he  has  given  the  *'  experimentum  crucis,'^he 
iri»esii^ble  evidence  of  an  ultra  American  zeal ;  by  ah  attack  upoiK 
Ihat  Protestant  Establishment,  which  he  might  be  expected  to 
jde^ly  venerate ;  and  which  is,  of  all  our  great  natiomal  ihstitu*' 
lioivs,  the  most  endeared  and  hallowed  to  us  by  time,  by  it^ 
connexion  with  our  freedom,  and-  by  its  solemn  accordance 
.with  the  faith  in  which  we  live  and  die. 

. '  It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  enquire  why  this  anti« 
,£nglish  feeling  should  be  the  hire  of  popularity.  But  th^ 
subject  does  not  lie  incur  way,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  V6 
.|nirsue  it  among  the  underwood  and  weeds  of  faction.  We 
are  concerned  only  with  the  fact,  that  the  livii^  generation  of 
the  United  States  have  been  pleased- to  adopt  a  very  fretful 
temperament  in  all  that  touches  on  England.  This  runs 
tbi^pugh  all  the  gradations  of  public  utterance.  The  President's 
annual  ^pos6,  long  enough  to  take  a  year  to  compose  and 
another  to  understand,  omits  no  opportunity  of  querulousnes^^ 
eV^ti  in  its  best-  temper  it  is  decorously  angry  and  pacifically 
qnarrel&Ofiie.  But  \vhen  an  occasion  Can  be  made ;  the  %hole 
tirtudus  yig4mtot  the  trans-atlantic  soul  is  poured  out  at  onc€^ 
tfefediplomalisl  swells  into  theorator,  and  his  eloquence  is  a  per-^ 
/ect' Niagara,  a  foaming  flood  of  indignant  grief  and  turbment 
{iatrtotSEFm*  -The  »Betii3wer,  Quarterly,  Monthly,  or  Weekly, 
sa^nVflis^d  for  r^d^'bn  the -same  principle,  andwoe  beto 
ffe^  ^E^glidk^'^ut^oqr^bip^  that  <f£dl&  und^f^h^i  inc^enous  p«n; 
l%^iiew«fi.aper  pl^ards  it^if  into  rephtaiiion^on^  m-  f ightfrtma 
ismmn^ me '^tyr9,tit!»<>f  the  s^as;''  Withi^ut  Englbtfid  tfh^'d'hole 
.school  of  American  rhetoric  would  Ipse  its- Uv^lihoddi  ils^abk* 


hm  vktiti  ikt  Ttry  idufow  <ef  ^-titet«pifa»rs.— It  <WMM''p«Hf1t 

«i !_  ^j  exhausted  receiver^  ot  die  Kite  a  gehtWit'.n 

iving  nothing  to  do-  .     ■■<.  j'l 

nidahl^  distaste  to  ns  and  oan  should -exlM,' we 
:k.     In  what  part  of  oiir  settled  opulence,' '  <^ 
ast  supremacy,  or  acKnovledged  litttratry-'prA- 
ee  OonstUution,  alike  superior  to  fndivtdiMi  tV- 
raslweM,  &ullen  abstirdity)  and  wlM  Arid  iAii^ltt- 
n  of  a  mob;  the  fatal  fount  of  those -ttatkrs  of 
we  wust  leave  to  the  Americans  themselves  fb 
say.^   Some  part  of  it  has  been  attributed  to  our  tourtsts.'  -Bnt 
ihie  we  cannot  comprehend :  they  were  the  •nrj  men  attet  tho 
transatlantic  heart,  the  elect,  to  whom  the  eall  of  the  hiHdof 
repufolicanifim  and  cheap  legislation  would  have  gone  forth,  and 
plucked  out  of  an  umregenerate  and  peerage-burthened  KSlth. 
They  were  no  highborn  personages,  no  hereditary  haters  of 
rabble  presnmptioti,  and  likely  to  be  shocked  by  the  easy  feittiR- 
arityofthe  land  where  the  footman  disdains  every  thing  bht  Ms 
waffes,  and  the  scavenger  shonlders  the   president  from  the 
wall ; — no  English  ecclesiastics,  accustomed  to  the  grave  de- 
porum  and  temperate   doctrines  of  the   Established  Church, 
and  liable  to  be  startled  by  the'  miserable  mixture  of  ignorance 
and  folly,  gloomy  ferocity,  and  giddy  rant  that  eb»ratrferffee 
ifanaticism  by  law. — No  fastidious  men  of  literary  naMb,'  ire- 
customed  to  the  reqvisitions  and  refinements  of  £nglish"1et- 
tered  society,  and  auenubte  by  the  p^rrCr^ion  of  our  language, 
and  by  a  perpetual,  indigent  imitation  of  our  authorship;  Vi- 
nous at  being  found  out,  yet  compelled  to  live  on  tMsi^lAi- 
destine  plui^er,  or  die  of  inanition. — They  were  no  English 

fenilemen,  men  of  feeling  and  delicacy,  accompKshedin  the 
nowledge  and  graceful  habits  of  English  hie,  and  ri^p'elUfile 
by  the  tavern  existence  of  America ;  by  captains  and  Cdtdnels 
serving  out  their  own  gin ;  by  judges  of  the  land  relaxm^'frbm 
their  professional  labours,  in  rifle  practice  for  their  nextduel; 
by;  the  public  slave  markets;  by  the  gougings,  scalpings,  and 
other  abundant  and  brilliant  prools  of  the  forest  blood  and 
Indiau  inheritance  of  the  virgin  soil  o{ Liberty  f^ 

Quite  the  contrary.  They  were,  to  a  man,  R^ftmners  of  %e 
first  water,  pure  Republicans,  shrinking  in  every  fibre  of  their 
enlishtened  eenelbilities  from  the  inveterate  despotirm  of  the 
,|triHsh  Constitution !  Men  starting  up  from  the  depths  of 
fifi^,  unpolluted  by  aristocratic  contact,  and  unstained  tiy  4he 
knowledge  of  any  Church  bevond  a  Conventicle  ;■  ariV  atithbr- 
ship beyond  Paihe;  (uranyBticwtybeyond'tfaitoJ'thb^^nttrtJ'/^d 
.dn^  iH  tb«  Wbig  nstnpolis  of  MoKhMter ;  the  tnK  op0nr- 


i?rij^fir«§i"  tk^  vigorous  SQQS  i)f  thje  jnire,JpKiwg  tfteir^d^ 

republican  nudity  better  than  thei  impeml  purple  t      .„,. rj >^t  ^.^ 

..fikutj^  Jto  cofne  to.  indivicUials. .  Who  were  Hebron,  tupijcl,^^^^ 

jfollQW^tra?     Ac^al  mifisionaries   from  a  band  .of  "  pa^ipf^^' 

.wbi),  bating  Eoglandr  determined  to  ,se.t  up  tbeii:  rest  in.  t]:^ 

woiicl:J<>f  innocence  .apd  equal  rigjits  i?eyond   tbe  seai^V/.J^ 

A^^f\e^^,^fgreon  her/triarl>  she  would  have^packi^d  (Kose^^a 

for  .1^  3iu*y..     IrtChat.  they  wrote  os  reported  of  the   Unite^ 

States  is. not  worth  !6ur  ,repe^th;ig«^    . Yet^. fully  acc^llin^^ 

.^  that  pan.  be  said  of  their,  innate  yulgarisniy  we.iny^t  ^^p 

Aem  /credit  for  sincerity.    And .  it  would  be  wiser  in  the  ^W,ff 

ri«ans  to  refute  than  to  rail  ^  and  wiser  still  to  reform  at  hpvnp 

before  they  began  to  gather  abuses  abroad.   Thos^/^  men  .ap;y 

9>uch;  thejnaay  not  have  found  |heir.way  intp  the  v^ry^ria^- 

-.  row  ^ele  of  the  very  higJwut  society ;  which,  nQtw.ithi$tan$i|g 

.the  boi§ted  national  equality,  }&  as  much  more  inaccessible  tHaa 

^  tkat  ?<^  Europi^^  as  the  prioe  of  money  is  more  arrogantly  e:^« 

,rii^¥e  than  the  pride  of  birth  ;  b^t^  to  the  great  mass  of  Am^- 

lican  society  they  had  complete  and  constant  access.    <7^e 

slegafdes  of  Kew  Yorjk,  or  the  cabinet  coterie  of  Washingjto^, 

mke  but  minute  fragments  jof  the  natio^  physiognomy*    |t 

i&the  tayeruj  the  forge,  the  forest  villagertbe  ru&  a^nd^  cpi- 

inorous  ^eaport^  that  in  a  new  country  are  the  true  locatipps  pf 

the  national  characler,  the  Uttle  camps  by  the  desertVwetts, 

t^^  spots  of  JUfe  in  th^t  huge  ynap  pf  the  wilderness  yet  prijy 

' .  ioitm  with  civilization.     Those  men  pursued  it  wherey^r^it 

..^pul4  be.  fo\ind^  t)iey  traversed  British  Anierica  length.]  apd 

'^ijceiidth  ;  by  IfLJngdoi^s  of  forpst  and  kingdom^  pf  w^a^eVs  ;/^th^y 

[  ^iswept  it  by.  circles  of.lpj;igit|4dp,and  latiti^de;  and.asihe  fr.viilof 

.;  their, traverse  they.brpujght  back  a  Variety  of  local  knowledge 

.  i^Kipti  not  one  ia  .a  milUon  of  the:  natives  coul4  ever  have  at- 

7  t^nea  or  dreamed  of  attaining,  and  of  whichj  hoyvever  it  .m>y 

{pj^  prudent  to. avail  tbem^^lves  for  futui'e  change^  iall cpn(^*a.4|c« 

r  iioaisnpw.impos3ii)le.  ^  .    •     ; 

-     '  Dft*  ;Hobaxt's  pamphlet  opens  with  a  dedication  to  an  l^ijg- 

'  tsli  gentlemaOf  .This  profound  civility,  which  in  its  fir^t  Jfalf 

.  ^.d^s^-^vP^s^cls^t^Iedges  that  it  .must  be  unaQcept^jblje^'  **  I 

If  ^^^  too  well  your  attaqlunent  to  Englanid^  to  sppppse  ^.tjiat 

^^ydja  vfll  appffovei  of  all  the  sentiments  iexpresse^.  in  this  J)is- 

"    9?!W^,^ '  ^^^  doubtless   he  yaluf;4    hy   t^t ,  .excellent^ind 

^.'fP^ifff^^lx  as  it,  desj^rves.    Yet  it  lisVby 

^^^B^^||aclwitiiat  tKetdpotpr.mightJ^pt  6>^  mpcji  of  the  En^tish 

hafMiS^m8ffl»»l^ 


S  Bishop  Hobarfs  UmttdSicUes OMd^Englmdi, 

Pamphlets  are  with  us,  like  Homer^s  flies,,  a  trouUesome.aiid. 
fihort-Uved  race,  perpetually  recurring  and  rapidly-  bru«)ife4 
away.  Even  Dr.  Hobart's. labours  might  haye  shared %thet 
common  fate,  and  his  virtuous  indignation  have  been  lost; to 
mankind,  but  for  the  happiness  with. which  he  consigned.it 
over  to  that  individual;  and  thus  luckily  discharged  at  once  tb«. 
parental  duty  of  protecting  his  offspring,  and  the.debt  of .  gra-- 
titude  for  introductions  and  hospitalities  had  and  received* 

In  every  page  of  the  work,  there  is  .  that  palpable  caR^ 
sciousness  wnich  always  implies  something  wrong ;  that  rest- 
less eagerness  of  apology  which  shews  a  feeling  of  being 
without  excuse;  that  assumption  of  lofty  motives,  which 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  the  writer  would  find  it  diffi* 
cult  to  clear  himself  of  some  of  a  different  species.  What  is 
the  very  first  page  of  this  performance  ?  Actually,  a  culliqg 
and  blazoning  of  all  the  passages  in  which  he  has  conde- 
scended to  speak  civilly  of  England.  It  is  by  this  pleasant 
device  that  he  is  to  lead  us  on  into  the  full  castigation  reserved 
for  our  atrocities  in  his  book ;  those  are  the  roses  and  blossoBCis 
that  are  to  strew  our  path  till  we  reach  the  pitfall;  it  is  by 
those  calls  to  our  giddy  vanity  and  English  predilections,  that 
we  are  to  be  entrapped  into. the  American  ambuscade^  and 
come  within  reach  of  fire  ! 

"  The  author  of  the  following  Sermon  is  extremely  solicitous,  &c. 
&c.  that  he  should  not  he  supposed  to  undervalue  the  institutions  of 
England,  nor  be  deemed  deficient  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  England  for  the  civil  and  religious  \Aesm» 
ings  which  his  countrymen  have  derived  from  the  land  of  their  falliers.' 
To  prove  that  these  imputations  cannot  with  justice  be  fixed  on  him, 
he  begs  leave  to  collect  from  his  sermon  the  allowing  passages." 

He  then  proceeds  to  soothe  us  with  half  a  dozen  passages  of 
panegyric,  toilsome  and  repugnant  enough,  and  whidh  we 
should  be  so  far  from  exacting  from  any  foreigner,  that  we 
should  instinctively  turn  away  from  the  man  who  offered  it,  as 
trifling  with  us,  and  from  the  praise,  as  overloaded  flattery. 
JEIowever,  Dr.  Hobart  makes  ample  amends  in  his  further 
pages  for  any  false  elevation  of  our  national  self-import- 
ance. We  have  heard  of  letters  of  the  bitterest  wrath  couched 
in  the  blandest  style ;  of  hostile  proclamations  in  which 
the  ''  undersigned"  professed  the  ^'  most  unextinguish- 
able  respect"  for  each  other;  of  challenges  to  combat  within 
the  next  half  hour  concluding  with  polite  enquiries,  and  ^^  your 
most  ol>edient  servant/'    3ut  the  doctor  bas  given  jus  the.  first 
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tflfs^nbe-  of  a  libel  fbr  th^  good  of  T>tir  souls,  headed  by  a  fron- 
tispiece of  panegyrics  on  OUT  souls  and  bodies,  government 
and  religion,  and  the  whole  calling  itself  a  Sermon. 

This  Sermon  is  a  singular  compound.  Politics ;  the  pic- 
turesque ;  piety ;  the  general  chastisement  of  England,  and  the 
general  supremacy,  dignity,  and  purity  of  America,  people, 
faith,  manners,  and  ministry  for  the  time  being ;  are  the  mate- 
rials of  one  of  the  most  miscellaneous  compositions  that  ever 
issued  from  the  press.  Whether  England  will  be  more  pu- 
nished or  purified  by  it,  is  beyond  our  power  to  tell;  but  our 
opinion  is  that  neither  result  will  occur  in  any  very  formidable 
degree,  and  that  this  effort  of  the  travelled  pen  will  less 
excite  the  virtue  of  reform  among  us,  than  the  sin  of  something 
not  very  remote  from  utter  carelessness  of  the  castigator. 

First,  of  the  Dr.'s  politics.  It  was  perhaps,  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  foreigner  commg  among  us  for  a  month  or  two, 
and  in  that  time  busied  in  running  through  the  round  of  our 
sights,  should  have  had  time  to  acquaint  himself  deeply 
with  our  polity.  A  vast  quantity  of  those  vague  and  clamo- 
rous fooleries  about  government  and  religion,  which  pass  from 
the  lips  of  noisy  ignorance  into  the  ears  of  ignorance  silent  and 
submissive;  that  kind  of  disquisition  which  flourishes  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  and  gives  an  hour's  importance  to  the 
debates  of  the  ale  house ;  or  that  more  cunningly  distilled  pro- 
duct of  bitter  prejudice  and  wilful  misconception  which  sustains 
the  drunken,  desperate  consistency  of  an  Atheist  Review,  and 
makes  it,  in  the  party  phrase,  die  hard ;  must  have  come  athwart 
the  stranger's  first  perceptions.  For  all  this  we  should  make 
allowance;  we  should  not  be  too  stern  in  our  demands  of  en- 
quiry;  it  might  be  but  fair  to  make  a  handsome  admission  for 
the  surprise  of  faculties  new  to  the  topic  ;  for  the  natural 
unacquaintance  of  a  man  born  and  bred  three  thousand  miles 
4}%  with  the  spirit,  literature  and  laws  of  England ;  and  most 
of  all,  for  the  visionary  weakness  and  pastoral  simplicity  of  the 
gentle  shepherd  of  an  obscure  flock  setting  up  its  little  fold 
"on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  But  we  were  not  prepared  for 
the  extreme  peculiarity  of  the  doctor's  <  opinions.  If  Jeremy 
'Bentfaam  might  boast  of  him  as  a:  disciple. in  ecclesiastical 
matters^  the  Scotch  cBConomists  seem  to  have  enlightened 
him  on  government,  and  to  have  completed  his  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution.  There  can  be  no  imaginable 
mistiike*  in  determining  in  what  class  to  place  the  pcditioian 
who -asserts  the  "Sovereign  Majesty"  , of 'the  people  thus» 
f*  The  pe0fie^4yAy  ^nxe  the  source  of  .that  political  ;poW^r, 
whicfauwhenexeixised  acoQrding;to  the  legitimate  forms. t>f 
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Ae  cflihglittttibti  wbich  thef  biMre  establisliedi'  ciHipf^VJ^  Kf^ 
kistcdy  but  under  the  f>eaalty  ofre«istuig  the  ardm^nic;e  -^ 
God'*  We  are  to  remember  that  in  Ameriqa  t^e ,pQpuho^ 
carry  ail  before  them.  Well  may  he  say,  .arid  thaukfiil  ^r^ 
^e  for  the  fact,  that  ^^  in  those  respects  the  American^.g/^i^ 
;vernment8  differ  from  that  of  England/*  .  He.nei^t.  tellf.  Vfi 
-that  *'  in  England  the  principle  of  rt^preeentiitioDi  is  •xiJy 
partially  carried  into  practice."  He  next  takes, a/more : au^^^ 
4eef  from  his  authorities,  and  tells  us, .that  ^'  It  i&jmpo^ble 
not  to*  foriti  a  melancholy  contrast  between  the  power,  &c  &6. 
leftlve  classes  of  rank  and  political  consequence,  mtb  (and) , the 
dependent,  and  often  abject  condition  of  the  lofpcer. .  oiy^l.ei;iS 
and  I  ■■  "> — ^,  not  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that,  the  Qii€^,<is 
the  tmapoidable  resuU  of  the  other*'  Here  he  goes  beyop^ 
•bis  code,  and  Smith  would  have,  told  hira,  that  2U>tbing  ^ou](i 
he  move  fantastic  than  to  suppose  that,  the  title  or  opulence  •9f 
ia  man  of  r^ik  had  any  thing  to  do  with  public  (depres^sfKO^: 
that,  on  the  contrary,  so  &r  as  manners  weat,  the  higl^er  i^ 
-Munk  the  greater  the  urbanity,  for  the  obviou&  reason  Uuiiinw 
•ref  punctilious  only  about  disputed  dignity;  be  woukl  b^Ke 
•fortfaer  t<Jd  him,  that  the  higher  the  rank  and  opulence.af  ^ 
landlord,  the  better  for  those  under  his  protection  and  ^on  l^Js 
estate ;  and  that  the  pobsession  of  extensive  property  is,  wban 
idghtly  administered,  (Mie  of  the  greatest  possible  advanta^^^to 
society,  inasmuch  as  one  man  with  ten  Uiousand  a  year^,  Q^ 
dp  moi^e  in  the  way  of  patronage  of  the  arts  ^or  agriculture*  gr 
o£  individiials,  oar  of  the  general  benefit  of  his^neighbour^lji^^f 
twjenty  men  of  a  tliousand  a  year  each,  whose  income^^mst 
nalur^ly  be  abaof bed  in  their  immediate ^xpendituj?e.  ..Xl^ie 
mian  of  wealth  haa  a/ reserve  for  public  siervjoe,  the.  man. pf 
mediocrity  has  none#  .  .  :  .  .v 

He  next  tells  us  in  the  same  unhappy  spirit  that  ''  tbq  i^|^- 
(ditary  elevation  of  one  small  class  x>f  society  mn^  pi;o/duce« 
ia  att  the  noble  qualities  which  distinguish  independenjtfr^- 
snen,  a  corresponding  depression  of  the  great  mass  of  thi^^^om* 
muBity/'  Here  again  he  plunges  deeper  than  his  masters,,  M^ho 
would  have  told  him  that,  if  in  America  the  elevation  ^  of  a 
num's  <neighbour  is  supposed  to  degrade  him,  in  iCn^aad..tbe 
feeling  is.  different,  and  at  once  more  dignified  and  more  t^^e. 
<3an  there  be  too  many  stimulants  to  public  exertion?,  £U( is 
there  to  be  but  one  dktincti(^  the.  gr4>8s  one.qf^nipj^ey. 
Or  shall  a  nadiiom  be^  deprived  of  at  once  the  .cbn^ap^^tr  nie 
moaft  generous,  and  the  m^st  aniipatinff  .of  ail  reward$Vta>|he 
:  llighftyt  A«4m.  oi  blinds,  pemoaal^.a«4^  j^ppl^s  ? 

Or,  sofarfrom^ibedegral^nof  thejisil^ll^^ 


pA^e^ti^'*  rnn^t  Ikot  general  ^oobty  1m  elevtitBd'fejr  tVt 
eoa^knjiBi^Bs  that  $0  «plendid  a  fime  id  mdiin  iH  xemthi 
Nd  tnan^oTa  ragblly  CQnetitutied  mind  who  hassaeii  Ae  dferoh 
tfbn  t!^  1^i$  principle  of  prospective  honours,  can  doiibt  that 
iwitis  to  be  found  a  most  vigorous  and  redundant  source  of 
l&at  a^irtfbf  m^tnliness  arid  dignity,  which  distinguii^^s  general 
utid  {irofessidiial  life  in  England^  There  is  no  iadividuai 
t^ttxo'itg  iis  v^o  may  iiot^  at  sooie  time  or  'Other,  ^  if  be  hav^ 
^]^K)Nirers  deserving' t)f  rank,  hope  to  obtain  it;  noibarrier  riafiB 
ixp  against  the  riiarch'  of  g€imu«  ai)d  laboinr;  tbe  peerage 
abounds  with  iSiannes  that  have  started  from  even,  the  huadiildet 
ratios  of  society.  The  most  impoterished  student  in  fasa  eaihrn, 
the  moat 'Struggling  barrister,  the  most  obscure  country  gender- 
man,  conscious  of  powers  for  the  public  servici^  any  eontana- 
plate  4iia  rewabrd  in  the  founding  of  a  ftkmily ;  and  the-'veity 
}>oa^ibiUty  must  constantly  have  the  double  and  admaiahte 
efftfCt  of  stirring  him  up  to  the  full  exertion  of  his  powers^  and 
of  preiselrving  him  fc<mi  those  degradationa^  which  to  tbe 
bopeless  are  wtthbut  regret,  as  without  shame.  Yiet  this 
obvious  and  incomparable  excitement  to  public /exiertion.Am*^ 
Tiea  flings  away  in  republican  jealouay ;  allowing  the  existence 
of'^Mes'to  the  full  extent  of  breaking  throi^h  ber  priaciple, 
{t6r  ^'excellencies/'  and  other  trivial  and  temporary  dtstinc- 
tiibiia  abound^  and  are  guarded  with  bitter  punctilio^)  but 
atopping  abort  at  the  point  where  public  utilityi  begins.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  equality  in  f^e  woHd,  theone,  which  drags 
'down  every  6ne  to  the  same  level,  by  rend«ing  elevatioa 
'fWfxyssSWe ;  the  other  which  mentally  raises  every  one  to  tbe 
^TOie  dWatibn,  by  showing  that  it  is  free  for  all.  In  England 
we  J>refer  the  latter  equality ;  and  leave  the  other  to  the 
republican  independence  that  can  find  no  dignity  but  in 
doMars. 

'  '  And-  after  this  political  lecture  we  absolutely  find  the  dodhn: 
atiddenly  turning  found  upon  us  with  the  firan  assertion: 
<'  Brethren,  Inm  not  the  political  partisan/  You  know  that  I 
liave  never  thus  sunk  in  4his  siicred  pktee  my  high  office  l*;^— 
What  conception^  he  may  have  of  his  ofiiee,  it  oannot  cmi* 
cei^  us  much  now  to  define;  but  it-wouM  deeply  conc^nna 
i&  hear  kis  opinions  yet  adduced  by  aome  trav:elling  nuncio 
ftbm  the  Irish  convention  now  laying  down  the  law  of  Chui^h 
and 'State  by  right  divine  of  faction;  or  professor  of  the  New 
I/oMoti  University,  fresh  from  the  land  ef  Hume^  and  delir 
Veting  'his  Inaugural  <>ration  before  '*  the  committee;"  or 
/Weiittniiister-<^i^dateei«epfiig  iBlo^l^^  ^reaaeB^of^afaifittttw 
kod'ibdry  radicalicrm.* 


-V     -  >  ,  - 
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f  But  we  hadteri  to  his  attack  on  the  Establish'itfent. '  This 
could  have  proceeded  from  no  man  who  had  ehquired  into 
the  subject;  and  we  have  already  observed^  that  und^r  any* 
drounistances  it  must  have  come  unhappily  from  the'  present 
momtor*  .» 

Dr.  Hobart  talks  lavishly  of  the  kindness  of  our  dfgnitariiei^ 
and  other  clergy.  This  mode  of  expressihg  his  gfatitud^i3 
certainly  not  of  the  most  classic  order,  and  he  has  showered  his^ 
personal  panegyrics  with  profusion.  ''  Genius,  learnhig,  eto- 
quenoe,  primitive  principles,  zeal  and  piety,**  form  the  simple 
^ibute  to  one.  A  repetition  of  those  costly  attributes*  consigtis 
another  to  the  world  stamped  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  doc* 
tor's  praise ;  and  in  this  strain  he  proceeds  through  the  ranks, 
prodigally  bountiful  in  his  passports  to  immortality.  But  We* 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  his  catalogue  raisonn^e  of  our  cleric 
cal  merits  in  his  own  words.  Beginning  with  a  character  of 
that  able  and  eminent  man  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
oppressing  him  with  a  weight  of  homage,  which  no  individual 
would  more  sincerely  decline  than  its  subject;  he  thus  pur- 
sues his  laudato)-y  career.   ' 

'  **  I  owe  the  same  acknowledgments  most  particularly  to  the  preltfte 
(Dr.  Hopdey^)  whose  exalted  learning,  and  worth,  and  devotion  to  duty,' 
are  of  such  great  advantage  to  the  diocese  of  London — to  liie  Bishop  of 
Llandaff{Dr,  Fan  MUdeHy)  whose  extensive  and  deep  theological  at'^ 
tainments  are  always  actively,  employed  in  the  defence  of  primitive 
truth  and  order — to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (Dr.  Marskf)  and  'the 
Bishop  of /SVi/i^tir^*  (Dr.  Burgess,)  whose  Critical  acumen  and  learniH^p^ 
though  sometimes  exerted  in  defence  of  opposite  points  of  classical  or 
theological  speculation,  are  so  great  an  honour  to  the  church — to  the 
Bishop  of  2)urAam  (Dr.  Barrington,)  who,  in  a  long  life,  has  munifi-. 
cently  applied  his  patronage  to  the  most  useful  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses— to  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  (Di.  Ryder,)  whose 
exemplary  piety  and  episcopal  activity  are  so  generally  acknowledged 
— aiid  especially  to  the  recently  appointed  Bishop  of  Chester  (Dr.' 
Bhmfieldj)  who,  distinguished  by  the  highest  classical  reputation,  ^6*' 
raises,  in  his  theological  and  episcopal  career,  to  attaiil  the  -  most  el^*'- 
vated  station  of  honour  and  of  usefulness.  From  these,  aad'firon^  som^  > 
odierBishc^,  espedaHy  the  excellent,  and  learned,  and  active  Bishop 
o£Ztfliimcl»  (Dr.  Jebb^)  I  received,'as  lar  as  opportanity  oflfered,  th^ 
kjodest,  atteotions^"    P.  22«  ;        *  ^i 

■»•  •  i-    ■      '.    . ,    .'  -  •    .».  j.-jf'-f. 

*  We  aro  not  quits  oonviaced  that  the  Doctor's  gratitude  has  been  always 
founr 

iitatlAi^) 
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i^'^traif^lkr  was  0006^  loadings  Johnson  with  scine  suelir.'md'^ 
ibwattQQ..  The  doctor  bore  it  for-  awhile;  but  bumm: 
patience  could  endure  no  longer,  and  he  turned'  upoi^  bio 
Yorahipper  with  ^^  Sir,  when  you  attempt  to  cram  your  priU9^* 
down  ifiy  throat,  you  should  first  consider  whether  it  is  woirth 
ipy  siv^lowing." 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  rapture  there  is  the  native  sting, 
the  little  tlioruj  "  quodin.ipsis  floribus  angat ;"  and  he  makes 
the  discovery,  that  "  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  eminently,r 
nioat  eminently  worthy  as  these  prelates  are  of  their  exalte4 
st^atiori,  if  they  had  not  been  of  noble. birth  or  alliance,  ^oi: 
possessed  from  their  connection  as  tutors  with  noble  families, 
ox  Jromsome  other' cati^f  oi  yrhsX  is. called  interest,/ they 
w<)iuld  haye  filled  the  high  stations  which  they  now  adorn*'\     • 

It  migjtit,  we  thmk,  haye  struck  the  Doctor  in  all  this,  that  the 
mod^oTpreferment  which  secured  individuals  '^  eminently,  most 
eminently,  wcn-liiy  of  their  e3EiUted8tations,*'could  not  be  very  cut 
p^jie;  and  asth^great  point  was  to  haye. prelates. worthy  of  their 
ra^k,  it  need  .not  be  a  matter  ofmuch  melancholy  that  the  object 
was  accomplished  even  by  other  means  than  an  American  popular 
election.  Those  who  know  more  than  could  be  expected  from 
aspJAunier,  of  th<e  connections  of  the  prelates  in  .question,  will 
be  4^t  ease  on  their  nobility  of  descent,. and  even  on-thett 
tut^i^ships  in  noble  families;  though,  we  will  confess,  that  we 
know  no  more  legitimate  source  of  ecclesiastical  distinction 
then  that  arising  from,  in  the  first  place,  the  literary  merit 
vriiich  points  out  the  student  for  selection  by  a  noble  family; 
and  in  the  next,  that  decorous,  temperate,  and  honourable 
course  of  life  imder  their  eye,  which  makes  the  great  take  an 
in^ei'est  in  his  future  fortunes.  We  are  aware  of  the  flippant 
tilings  that  have  been  said  by  novelists  and  romancers  on  th<B 
matter;  but  this  connection  has. been  the  old  custom  of  our 
CQuntry,  and  its  continuance,  is  a  proof  of  its  fitness  and  ,w^t 
dqm.  It.hasbeejni  tried  on  the. largest  scale,  and  it  has  worked 
well..  .No  slight  portion  of  the  hereditary  respect. of  the  chief 
]gd[iglish  nobility  for  religion  and  literAture^  may  be  traceable  to . 
t^.servi<^^.  of  clergymen.    .  i      :     - 

Of  the  ydiue.ofc.thia  intercourse,  we  caji:  quote:  an  opini<wa > 
ableastr^.-.high  as;  any^liviiig  one.  -  Tbe  immortal  Burke,  iik 
speaking  of  the  importance  of  an  £stablbhed  Church,  thus^ 
settles  the  question  of  clerical  tutelage : 


.Our.e^Qc^tion  is  jio  fprtqed  as  to  confirm  and  fix  this  impression. 
Ourcduca^'ft^ijpi,  ip  a jfa^^r,  .whqJUy  in  iYip  l|ai)ds  oi;^c,clesi?§|^ic%^^ 
ID  all  stages  from  infancy  to  manhood.     Even  yvlien  our  youth,  leavmg 
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HibMdrtai'^auTeniUiair,  enter  tint  maitfiifportmitptfnod  f^lUs^'MA^ 
Ib^gioA  to  liiJc  experieoce  «id  vtudy  togeijier ;  and,  when*  .wiib^ttHr- 
yie]»r|ttUey  vkitptbei^  countries.;  insjteftd  of  old  doiBttticfs  wrboBlL.iilv^ 
havj&  seen  as  governors  to  principal  men  from  other  ]>8rt«,  threerfotirilii: 

of  those  who  go  abroad  with  our  young  .nobility  and  gentlemeoi  arf^ 
ecclesiastics ;  not  as  austere  masters  ;  nor  as  mere  followers  ;  biit  ^ 
friends  and  companions  of  a  graver  character,  and  not  seldom  pefsooa . 
&$  well  born  as  themselves.  With  them,  as  relations,  they  most  com- 
tnoA'ly  keeji  up  a  close  connection  through  life.  By  this  connectipi^ 
we  dondeive  that  we  attach  our  gentlemen  to  the  Church,  and  we  lit>e-' ' 
i^h^  the  Chutch  by  an  intercourse  with  the  leading  characters  of  thV 
eo^niry/'    ReJUclwM  an  the  French  Revolution, 

.  I>r.  Hointtit  begifM^bis  in^iry  into  the  EsUiUMmicmI  by  ai 
geaieral  c^karge  on  tbe  niode  of  dispensing  patronage;  kd-  tbM 
dwssea  hw  Kviifiga :  **  The  Htkigs  ure  in  the  gift  (»r in4hidui^» 
ef  the  gio¥erM»ent,  or  of  corporate  bodjea."^  In  tbis  eniimefatf 
tion,  he  makes  the  extraordinary  oniissfon  of  tbe  whole  pttHrw^^ 
age  of  tbe  bkhope  and  the  utHversitiee;  as  we  preidtilhiie  thaNT 
hither  of  those  can  be  meant  by  '^  mKvfdaala"  aefd^'  ee9p«^ 
tate  bodieey"  expressions  habitiNdly  attached  tc  ham  ft«i^  ttrr 
ck^  and  eopniTV  corporations.  He  then  ventures  ftrrtber^  and>' 
bcMly  asserts  Ihet  ^'  in  the  Cbnrcb  of  Ei^and  the  conMfdlSfil^ 
b«l#een  tbe  psetor  and  the  living  is  alw>luie '  *jm>p0tiy^ 
^fod  dnt.the  living  can  be  and  are  bought  and  sold  mke  a)^ 
eithev  pMpevty."  On  this  point  we  mast  ask  the  eiiq^ii%# 
Whether  he  has  ever  enquired,  or  has  not  been  cotltenff  wMf 
takiiiekis  knowkdge  wbetasale  out  of  tbe  hicuteratteiisr  :#f 
nnaiithorised  writers  I  Wo  ask  hnn  distinctly,  whether  he  wtti 
de^^  to  say,  even  at  the  distance  of  America^  that  any  ]&]glft^ 
PMiep  is  ckargeabJe  wM»  this  side  ?  yet  the  Bnbops  have  th^ 
fStttroiuige  of  thirteen  bdndred  Iivin«!  or  ^wiUbe  threw  il^eHf 
Ae  Deans, and  Chapters?  yet  Aey  have  the  patiV)nage<»f  sdnb 
bandrMand  eighty  two ;  or  will  he  fix  it  on  the  univend^  aMft 
eoUef^te  patroni^  of  seven  htmdred  and  forty^tbt^e  t  l^s^' 
m  weairly  tbree  thonsoind  livings^  his  charge  has  not  tbe  absidiiiir 
ttf  jwality*  Of  .the  nnmerous  livings  in  tbe  handa  ot  Cop* 
porationsi  we  have  no  doubt,  we  might  say  the  same.  Eiieil 
with  respect  to  the  advowscms,  common  knowledge,  any  Ikiii^ 
but  t^e  unfortunate  baete  to  msloe  out  a  case,  might  faatit 
pr6mpted  bim  to  state  tbe  peculiar  and  anxious  pi^ecat^nMtf 
ecclesiastical  Liaw  against  abuse.  Yet,  by  wbat  streteb>  <ft  iMi^ 
guage.  shall  we  cidl  that  ^^  absolute  property,'*  for  which 'libe 
regular,  qualifieations  of  the  priestbaod  are  required,  aMt  ttbtA 
wUeb.lbe  possessor  mw  be  ^onsted  en  tbe  eomtfie»pf0bf  %f 
iniicendtidt  I    Thit  too^  Pr*  lAobavt  tttMgffy^  deiiAttij  <My,  i^ 


cteM  ^f^^^M'€^tHmomami  e9e»  ^terhtit^ttrieaf  irrejgmlaHIUar 
Wfsf  not  notksed;"  and  props*  up  bis  assertion,  by  a*  ease,' M 
"AilHGii^  from  Bdme  obs^r^  point  of  kw,  d  Bishop  -was  uhaU# 
td>  supersedie  a  refractory  incumbent.  After  Ikyii^g  dowd  aisl  ili 
gefieral  principle,  the  want  of  discipline,  or  of  the  p6W6r  of  en-* 
facing  draciplitie  in  the  English  Church ;  Dr.  Hobart's  otbei^, 
s&t^mentd  might  be  Sfafely  giv^n  over  to  neglect.  But,  aUbw-^ 
in^  for  the  moment,  that  tio  discipline  was  exerted,  or  p0i8<« 
s^e;  of  what  singular  Virtue  must  that  Church  be  eomposedj^. 
wi^ch  jE^bound$  in  men  worthy  of  such  boundless  panegyiw 
from  its  accuser  ? 

But  we  must  spare  ourselves  the  further  task  of  pursuing^ 
tbi%«;qii^4oi^ir  tibrbugh  his  detail;,  lii^i^y  throwing  togtf-i 
^k,  ^  heads  of  his  discovery,  and  leaving  them  tor  oo»«r 
i^ ,  flbeKu^lv^s.  The .  ty the  sy^em  has  be«a  too  much  dNr. 
i^i^g^lAf ^beme  olfaction  Md  ignorance,  to  be  fluffered  tft  etf^ 
c^p^  il»ithid.pai9pblet{  and  we  have  accordingly  the  advantage 
^  liie  {)00toff*s  unfaYOfif  abl$^  opmon ;  wbile  in  the;  sane  breach 
ba^(d^ar0s»tthat;'^pe^baps  Im  part  of  the  original  tenim  ^ 
pf jdperj^,  4w  ^^P^  neither  umemonable  nor,  oppressivtC*  Yfm 
s^aH  p^lpone  Uiis  topic,  for  a  few. moments.  But  we-miMl 
^R^A^ibM^  the  sent^ce  whieh  follows.  '*  Indeed  even- wfaevtf 
^^fioiftl  K  duty  ^ia..  coilscien tiou$ly  dtschalrged)  tbe .  stale  ^  of  thiiiga; 
^^-mtmtile 'that' kind  of  intercourse  .subsisting  amoi^  wi^ 
ifbieb -leads  tbe  pastor  into  every  faimily,  not.  merely  as  Hit 
]Mtoi!«  bult  9&  its  fri^fid."^  We  fearleaafy  leave  this  to  tadimoil 
^pik^nmei^  What  m^  b^  the  nature  of  the  antereotirse  faiB4 
ffr«enia5  Amorican  pastor  and  bis  peopld  is  not  iexprassed,  nos 
p^bppd  worth  our  ascertstiningi,  But  if  tbe  meddlmg  and  offi# 
^ps>ap|^?i9ioDj  whicb  some  of  oiir  sectaries  call  clerical  dtK^^ 
^i(K  bi#ifl^i^t<)nlplatioii>J^  it^y  disdaim  it  for  the  £^id| 
^lll^^%R^-;Ni$it)ifr  the  genius  of  our  reUgion.recjpbres,  aoi 
ll^biJ^bHsof  our  people  wotdd  admit,  that  sort  of  iroublesomtf 
^fit^'lio&r  Uttie  betteh  than  pious  tyranny;  nor  tliat  rei^tless  im 
qp^tM^n^  little  more  palatable  than  direct  espiofiage;  whitb  pass 
&r /sacred  diacif>line  among  certain  of  the  dissentient  fonxnu 
iPutwe  speak  with  the  whole  feeling,  of  the  natkm  to  sopporl 
Wt(  that  ther^  is  no  man  more  venerated  than  the  clergydmn 
wbofs  clerical  duty  is  conscientiously  done.  He  obtains  tliat 
t9UO:.ffeepect  which  ca&not  be  giv€fn  Co  extravagance;  and  thai 
tt^  confidence  wbicb  is  tbe  natural  result  of  a  Efe  regdated  by 
tputhisobernf^s,  and  sfneere  doctrine.  Tbegesitleinen  of  England 
IHr#;aittWi90urable  and  gaierous  race;  but  there  are  situations 
|ip4i#kf|UlMtoi6es  iidyt  the  dergymtaJaiAH 
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sieiaBj  nor  adviser,  if  he  is  none;  and  where  he  is  found  fulflUmg 
the  duties  of  adh  This  American  prelate,  dispensing  his  Sun- 
day. Sermon  to  his  city  congi^gation  in  his  fashionable  chapel, 
little  knows  the  life  of  the  measureless  majority  of  the  clergy  of 
England ;  the  seclusion  in  the  remote  village,  the  separation  from 
the  habitual  excitements  of  life,  the  humble  toil,  the  unvaried  and 
un^heered  consignment  to  a  rank  of  society  from  which  nothing 
can  be  learned  bit  resignation;  and  all  this -not  merely- boorne 
ynth  patience,  but  turned  into  the  nutriment  of  mental  vigour, 
and  Christian  zeal.  Men  -^  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy,'' 
exiled  into  utter  obscurity ;  the  scholar  giving  up  his  literury 
ambition. for  the  labours  of  his  cure ;  the  man  of  genius  thwart- 
ing the  fine  lights  of  his  mind  for  the  nameless  and  monotonous 
service  of  pauper»  and  peasants ;  and  those  things  ^ften  done 
widi  the  purity,  and  energy,  the  solemn  sense  of  obligation,  and 
the  inflexible  resolution  of  the  apostolic  age.  Ksuch  men  are  not 
objects  ,o£  respect  and  love,  they  are- not  to  be  wonbyman^ 
Bjut  human  nature  is  neither  a  stock  nor  a  stone ;  and  such  men 
iikvariably  secure  the  hearts  of  their  pec^le.  In  the  most  revered 
sense  the  pastor,  and  in  the  most  affectionate  sense  the  friend; 
they:  are' the  very  '^  salt  of  the  earth,"  that  preserves  the  mass 
from  sudden  .corruption-;  the  true  lights  of  the  national  mindi 
wbiena  the  wisdom*  of  this  world  is  darkness ;  the  secret 
Itod  solid  .pillars  of  the  national  prosperity,  unshaken  when 
the  glittering  superstructure  seems  giving  way ;  and,  even  in 
the  last  extremity,  forming  a  mass  of  strength  on  which  a 
new  constitutional  fabric  might  be  planted  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  security  ofthe  people.  Take  away  the  ten  thousand 
parish  priests  of  England,  and  we  leave  a  great  gulph  in  the 
national  morality,  order,  and  patriotism,  which  nothing  could 
fill  up.  %  There.might  be  attempts  at  substitution;  because 'the 
heart  of  man.  demands  some  religion,  and  because  human 
legislation  feels. itself  powerless  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  so^ 
ciety  without  religion.  But  all  would  be  false  and  hraow.  •  We' 
miffit  have  some  chimerical  and  vapourous  temple  of  impos- 
ture and  enthusiasm  rising  to  fill  the  chasm,- some  half*>vision<» 
ary,  half*revolutionary  worship,  glittering  with  the  false  Hghts^ 
and.  pompous  .with  the  evil  ceremonies  of  perverted  philosophy^ 
some, Pantheon,  or  Pandemonium;  but,  with  the  Established 
Church  would  have  perished,  what  could  find  no  substitute; 
that  jnighty  Memorial,  not  merely  of*  the  piety  of  our  fiithers^ 
or ;. of  their  heroic  blood,  or  of  their  resolute,  sincere^  and 
sacred  wisdom ;  that  great  concentration  of  the  trophies  and  re^ 
liques  of  our  ancient  days  of  constitutional  hazard  and  glory; 
yet  standing  before  us  in  the  tstill  nobler  character  of  a  holy 
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» 
pledge  ibr  oiir  fiitture  grandeur ;  erected  on  our  2^on^  at  on^ 
for  tbe. gathering  of  the  people,  and  for  the  bulwadk  of  the 
state  ;  a  ma^poificent  sign  that  the  glory  of  our  latter  day  shall 
exceed  that  of  the  brightest  of  the  former,  and  that  '^  the  Lord 
shall  suddenly  con^e  to  his  temple !"  ' 

Kiiowing  the  habits  and  impulses  of  our  time,  we  can  feel  no 
iBurpriae  at  the  childish  yet  bitter  hostility  with  Which  the  Estar 
blishment  has  of  late  been  arraigned.  In  all  ages,  the  possess!^ 
of  property,  knowledge,  or  rank,  is  an  object  of  envy  ;  and  whew 
the  peculiar  principles  of  the  possessors  make  retort  and  resist- 
ance least  probable,  envy  will  assume  the  bolder  post  of'd(^« 
fiatice,  and  start  from  the  whispered  insinuation  and  the  isly 
aUrmise,  into  the  haughty  calumny  and  the  loud  voiced  andfron^- 
less  charge.  But,  in  oilr  day  the  general  habit  of  subjecting  the 
highest  things  to  the  lowest  discussion ;  the  prone  sycophancy 
of  political  candidates  for  the  favour  of  the  mob ;  the  fierce  and 
hungry  irritability  of  that,  so  called,  philosophy,  which,  by  de- 
famation, strikes  the  double  stroke  of,  profit  for  its  pen,  and 
public  spoil  for  its  more  remote  ambition,  all  combine  to  make 
the  assault  more  rancorous  and  stubborn.  The  Chureh  is  the 
first  object  of  this  hostility ;  because,  to  the  coward  it  ia  the 
safest,  to  the  public  sycophant  the  most  palatable,  to  the  pe^ 
riodical  pamphleteer  the  most  capable  of  his  easy  virulence, 
jdashing  postulates,  and  rhetorical  display.  A  thousand  com- 
mon p&ces  will  not  exhaust  the  novelty  of  the  subject;  nor 
ten. thousand  calumnies  overload  the  appetite  of  the  rabble* 
The  libeller  is  but  the  dutiful  servant  of  the  public,  and 
his  conscience  must  find  '^  ample  roof  and  verge  enough*' for 
all. 

A  curious  book  might  be  written  on  popular  convictions, 
and  the  arguments  by  which  the  multitude  were  convinced. 
The  old  puritans  asked  **  what  was  prelacy  but  lawn  sleev^^^ 
and  where  were  lawn  sleeves  commanded  in  Scripture.*"  The 
argument  was  irresistible  and  prelacy  was  abolished.  The 
French  Convention  declared  that,  a  '*  king  was  nothing  but  a 
well  bred  profligate  in  a  laced  coat.''  The  argument  was  re^ 
ceived  as  an  axiom,  and  the  monarch  was  led  to  the  block. 
Paine,  among  ourselves,  pronounced  that  a  ''  king  was  a  deco^ 
rous  gentleman^  who  sat  twice  a  year  in  a  chair  at  the.  end  of 
the  House  of  Lords.*'  The  country  was  then  in  a  highly  rea- 
somng  condition,  and  the  argument  was  infinitely  applauded^ 
though  the  consequence  was  escaped.  In  later  days,  Napo- 
leon^  pronounced,^  L'etat,  c*est  moi,"  and  that  the  '*  throne 
was  nothing  but  four  boards  covered  with  velvet."     It  was 
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held  by  the  million  for  irrefragable  doctrine.  What  nay, be 
tjelieFcd  by  the  aama  profound  and  dispassionate  judgei  toueh- 
iag  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  England,  b,  perh^e,  to  befound 
in  aoBie  future  convulsion ;  but  we  may  rely  on  it,  that  thf 
more  extravagant  the  better,  as  the  more  native  to  the  spixU 
•of  its  calumniators,  and  the  more  amusing  to  the  drowsy  igno^ 
-lance  that  must  be  fed  with  some  atimuTant,  or  it  fiUU  afleep, 
■useless  to  the  grand  cause  of  "  subversion  all  over  the  world'" 
■  In  England,  of  all  countries,  we  muBt  be  prepared  to  expect 
-those  attacks.  Our  vast  and  restless  population,  the  trade  of 
■4fae  pen,  the  habit  of  party,  the  general  struggle  and  confii«t 
'f(H--hfe,  arising  out  of  the  public  pressures;  the  very  crowding 
-of  a  multitude  twice  the  number  of  the  whole  population  of  tb* 
•United  States,  in  an  island  not  exceeding  one  ot  its  provinces, 
oust  engender  an  immense  quantity  of  that  heated  and  ]»eril- 
;0H8  spirit  which  endangers  the  qniet  of  society.  There  wiH 
;be  many  discontented  with  fortune,  and  not  a  few  despetf^ 
against  the  law.  Possession  without  labour  is  the  great  reVo- 
.lutionary  prize,  andtbe  tickets  will  never  vrant  claimants. 
^There  will  be  many  to  whom  religion  is  a  dead  letter;  and 
some  to  whom  it  is  a  scorn ;  many  who  wish  for  change  througK 
jpoer^  restlessness,  and  some  who  contemplate  secure  revt^ge 
and  profitable  plunder.  Among  those  toe  banner  pf  rero^ 
^nill  aever  want  followers ;  but  the  direct  attack  on  the  C<h]s^ 
tution  is  haiardous,  and  the  scaffold  lies  in  the  way.  To  lead 
.the  "  Federes"  against  the  Church  is  a  safer  warfare,  and  it  ip 
:«quaUy  sure  of  reaching  its  true  pomt  at  last,  the  Crown-  S^p 
i!afi  great,  antique  circumvallation  of  the  state,  and  the  open 
^sault  is  not  far  off,  the  march  will  be  easy  over  the  ruins,  an4 
fbe  triumph  will  be  final.  Biit,  besides  the  random  polHicians 
And  tiie  obscure  philoaophiats,  there  are  those,  who  hate  rell- 
^n  for  its  own  sake;  a  nanditti  of  deplorable  and  sulten  oul> 
«aqts,  blinded  to  the  perception  of  truth,  and  leagued  by  9 
if  a  hereafter.  Shall  we  presttm^ 
ie  ont  the  slightest  seed  of 'Fatt^ 
lere  iu  protected  verdure  Qiakes 
1  roaming  round  the  wall  of  Edei^ 
with  it^  guardian  spirits  fbr  its 

I  when  we  began  these  pa£c» 
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%hdirfedge.  We  have  adverted  to  Dr.  Hobavt'sr  errort  hhie^ 
airily,  but  reluetafltly.  His  profession,  hie  place  ik  that'  pr6ft»- 
i^ittn,  the  veiy  name  of  *  Episcopacy '  would  have  df  themseheft 
ffifftd^  ns  anxious  to  recefive  him  with  the  right-hand  of  feMow^ 
nhfp;  We  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  feeling;  but  there  wi&s 
ftteiposed  upon  tts  the  stronger  duty  of  defending  the  truth. 
•=  '*  Hei'e  is  one  of  yoursekes,  even  a  Bishop,  loading  you  with 
aeeusation/'  must  be  the  language  of  the  first  Ubeller.  It  was 
essefitial  to  shew  that  the  accuser  was  mistaken,  or  prompted 
by  the  impulse  of  an  unwise  popularity.  But  no  man  can  be 
tin^re  easily  answered  ont  of  his  own  mouth.  What  are  we 
£6  think*  of  the  consistency  of  his  opinions,  who  thus  winds  up 
fcis  censure  of  the  Establishment. 

^  «    •  ,1 

.;  ''In'  hnr doQtrim»r in  ^^ nmnstr^t  in  her  tporskipt  she  is allighrion^ 
milAtfif:at]d  thwiks  to.tbe  4ound  and  orthodox  and  seaUm  Clergy^ 
wbe  i^avaheea  fc^itbfal  to  her  principles^  she  is  still  the  greai  jof^  i^ 
ibi  great  hlempg  oi  the  land.  It  would  hi  impossible  to  sever  tt^ 
pburch  from  tlie  State,  without  a  convulsion  which  would  uproot  hoth^ 
and  thus  destroy  ^efanesi  fabric  of  social  and  religious  happiness  in 
the  European  worlds  *    V,t5, 

We  can  easily  pardon  native  partialities.  Yet  we  have  neveir 
ilftet  a  tourist  so  resolutely  determined  to  discover  every  per- 
fection of  all  countries  in  his  own  homestead  as  the  Dr.  He 
absolutely  urges  this  to  the  highest  point  of  human  endiirance. 
He  travels  through  the  finest  countries  of  Europe,  and  after 
some  lines  g^ren  ^Ho  radiant  skies,  and  breezes  that  beai^  health 
^d  cheeriness  to  the  decaying  and  languid  frame,**  nay,  after 
the  compulsory  acknowledgment,  that  it  would  be  **  absurd  ih 
America  to  urge  a  superloHty  over  these  lands,  or  altogether  Bh 
iquaHtff^vrWi  thetti,"  he  turns  to  comfort  the  men  of  New  Ybrk, 
the  denizens  of  the  yello^  fever  and  ague,  with  "all  is  lessf  ad-' 
liprjfe  to  our  own  claims  thatt  I  had  supposed/*  He  thus  proceeds, 
|fllft^ng  awaythe feathers  of Switzeriand,  &fc.  &c.to  cover  the' 
nal:e^  wing  of  the  **  States.*'  If  they  have  alps,  the  States  have 
tidge/i  of  hills,  if  they  have  '^stupendous  castles  crowning  moutt- 
tain  ibatSses,*'  "interesting  ruins,"  large  and  imposing  edifices  d£ 
reH^^n,  splendid  palaces  filled  with  works  of  genius;  magnifi- 
cent libraries,  &c. ;  Let  America  still  console  herself :  sine  has 
i^Ailkething'that  mav  remind  her  6f  them  all;  she  has  a  state 
)^bta,  'and  a  philosophical  hail,  and  a  landscape  cut  put 
ilitb'l^^kre'  niches,  with  every  ploughman  a  lord  of  th^ 
«Mf."Tfiflite  have  not  "the  public  squares,  or  fountains/ or  nffagr 
i«S«ftit  Ci«KeaAhf  of  Europe,**  she  may  l^elwith  Becoming 
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pride  that  she  can  build  as  sprlice  a  Chapel  as  any  of  tli6tti|' 
and  that  no  Ebenezer  in  the  City  Road  does  mofe  honoui'  to 
modern  bricklaying  than  the  Ebenezer  of  New  York.  Out 
readers  will  forcibly  feel  how  far  the  J'  Natale  Solum"  can  fill 
up  a  man's  comprehension ;  when  this  patriot^  after  his  Swissr^ 
French,  and  Italian  ramblings,  with  Lausanne^  and  Naples,* 
and  a  hundred  others  before  his  memory>  writes  down^  that, 
^^  perhaps  no  city  can  boast  of  a  promenade  superior ^  if  equals 
in  point  of  prospect,  to  the  battery  of  New  York  r  P.  9. 

Dr.  Hobart ,  came  to  England  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. We  must  acknowledge  .that,  whatever  mAy  be 
the  labours  or  the  learning  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
York,  it  had  hitherto  much  escaped  notice  in  England.  What^' 
ever  may  be  the  merit  of  its  virtues,  it  had  lost  none  by  a 
t6o   ambitious  publicity.     We  hiear  a  good  deal  in  the  1)t% 

1>amphlet  of  the  literary  education  of  its  pastors.     Btit  th#it' 
iterature  had  confined  itself  to  the  modest  but  doubtlefes  therfc' 
torious  cultivation  of  the  native  mind  ;  and  content  with  fam6 
on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  apparently  scorned  the  clamorous 
competitions  of  European  theology.     Dr.  Hobart  was  an  inva- 
lid, a  man  of  pleasing  manners,  and,*  above  all,  an  Episcopa- 
lian clergyman.    Through  the  introduction  of  the  amiable  and 
active  individual  named  in  the  preface,  he  found  easy  ^nd  ge^. 
nerous  access  to  the  English  divines,  and  even  received  peiv 
sonal  attentions  of  a  marked  nature  from  some  of  them,  whose 
high  public  occupation  considerably  precludes  those  things. 
We  had  no  secrets  to  conceal ;  he  looked  about  him  freely,  and 
it  IjBiigth  took  his  departure  under  many  declarations  of  "re^ 
spect  and  grateful  remembrance. 

'  We  can  assure  this  gentleman  that  it  is  with  much  mor^ 
pain  for  him  than  for  ourselves,  that  we  have  at  last  hiff«owft 
evidence  of  his  employment  while  here.  • 
^  Of  all  trades  that  of  an  abuse-hunter  ia  the  surest  to  en^of 
employment.  The  determination  to  find  things  wrong  can. 
never  be  disappointed.  The  J[ew  salesman  is  not  surer  of 
finding  every  thing  convertible  into  his  traffic :  the  gipsy  is  not 
more  expert  at  deciding  on  the  property  of  all  that  can  be 
turned  into  possession.  An  eye  thoroughly  yellow  will  see  the 
world  yellow  from  the  sky  to  the  ground-.  Investigators  of  this 
order  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  countries;  we  have  them 
among  us  in  abundance,  accurate  and  investigating  as  the  fiy  on 
the  pillar  in  St.  Paul's,  shooting  out  their  minute  feelers  on 
every  tiling,  and  finding  all  roughness,  intricacy «  and  decay/ 
The  grandeur,  the  proportioned  beauty,  the  awfiil  magnifi-^ 
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<^Qoe  of  the  whole  are  nothing  to  thb  keen  tribe^  while  they 
are  fixing  their  microscopic  vision  on  some  hair  s-breadth  cre- 
vice, or  straggling  over  some  monstrous  projection  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  an  inch  high.  Our  true  surprize  is,  that  Dr. 
Hobart  did  not  contrive  to  find  ten  times  the  abases.  With  all 
his  borrowing  from  report,  his  assortment  is  still  meagre^ 
and  we  can  well  understand  the  compatriot  disappointment, 
th^t  when  he  had  risked  so  much  to  carry  out  his  cargo,  he 
had  not  made  it  better  worth  the  voyage  ! 
.  We  confidently  hope  that  this  gentleman  will  feel  the  fiuit- 
^lenes^  of  henceforth  abjuring  politics,  and  be  content  with 
the  popularity  for  which  he  has  paid  so  hard  a  price.  We 
dbalLprobably  hear  no  more  of  him  than  we  have  heard  of  his 
associate  Theologians.  His  faculties  may  be  well  occupied  irt 
America  ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  from  Episcopacy  that  we  must  exr 
pect  whatever  of  religious  decorum  and  sound  doctrine  is  to  be 
the  portion  of  the  Western  world.  All  things  there  are  too  much 
tossed  about  in  the  yeasty  ocean  of  Republicanism.  The  reli- 
gious chart  of  America  is  still  the  melancholy  counterpart  of  its 
!)hysical  one ;  here  and  there  little  traces  of  life  among  end- 
ess  sweeps  of  sectarian  barbarism ;  the  land  overspread  with 
Dunkers  and  Thumpers,  and  Memnonists  and  Jumpers,  en<» 
thusiasts  gay  and  gloomy^  beyond  all  counting ;  the  slaves  of 
strange  and  unscriptural  folly,  or  giddy  and  presumptuous  ig- 
norance, or  reckless  and  revolting  passions ;  a  vast  hilarious  tod 
holy  rabble,  drugged  by  the  cup  of  Fanaticism^  Among 
those  orgies  Episcopacy  sits,  like  the  virgin  of  the  poet,  pure 
yet  bound,  still  repelling  the  evil  enchanter,  and,  we  should 
trust,  long  disdaining  his  draught  of  licentiousness.  To  uphold 
this  little  Church  in  the  midst  of  licensed  extravagance/  is 
aiBong  the  inost  honourable  of  all  duties  ;  and  we  must  hope^ 
that  its  pastors  will  long  be  found  worthy  to  transmit  to  posterity 
the  faith  of  their  righteous  fathers  and  our  own* 
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d  Sermon  preached  at  Lambeth^  May  21,  1826,  at  tie  Camsecral'um  ^ 
the  BigMReterend  diaries  Richard Sunmer^  Lord  Ridtop  of  Llandt^^ 
By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Sumner,  M.A.  Prthemiary  ef  Iharham^  8ci, 
$vo.    Pp.  ft2.    LoDdOD.    Hatchard. 

'  .  ■  • 

Tfios  sermon^  which  was  published  by  command  of  the  Areh« 
bishi^  of  Canterbury,  is  a  manly  and  inteUigeot  expoaitaon  of 
the  text. 

.  ^  '^  Take  heed  unto  thyself  and  unto  thy  doctrine,  continue  in 
ikem  I  {or  in  doing  this  thou  shak  both  sare  thyself  and  them 
that  hear  thee."     1  Tim.iY.  16.  .      i 

The.  occasion  was  unusual,  for  the  preacher  was  the  bretber 
of  the  Ri^t  Reverend  prelate,  and  personal  feelings  might  .be 
preanmed  to  have  given  an  additions  interest  to  the  exhert**  j 

lions  of  the  accomplished  divine. 

The  choice  of  a  Bishop  is  among  the  most  important  evenla 
of  the  Church,  and  is,  perhaps,  nol  inferior  to  any  of  the  dtttiea 
of  the  crown.  XJpeu  the  vigour,  learmng,  and  purity  of 
one  man,  the  most  extensive  residts  have  depended  ^  and 
we.  have  not  to  look  back  far  into  English  history  to  know 
that  to.  a  Kshop  may  be  due  the  fan  or  the  safety  of  a 
Constitution.  The  late  reign  made  it  one  of  its  |»t>udest  boaat» 
that  the  Episcopal  Bench  was  the  objeet  of  its  |mous  care  ^  and 
the  present  Monarch  has  signalised  his  reign  by  equal  and 
patriotic  diligence  in  the  selection  of  the  most  cQstinguished 
for  literature  and  virtue  among  the  clergy.  The  peculiar  situa^* 
tion  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Llandaff  gave  his  Royal  Ma^er 
opportunities  of  ck>se  investigation ;  no  man  in  the  realm  i» 
perhaps  better  able  to  judge  of  the  qualities  for  high  officer 
whetli^v  in  Church  or  State ;  and  we  believe  that,  whether,  oa 
Ae  ground  of  leammg  and  ability,  of  amiaUe  manners  w4 
temper,  or  of  Christian  piety  imd  knowledge,  it  would  be  diffi^ 
Otdt  to  point  out  a  more  popular  promotion  than  that  of  the 
kle  Librarian  to  his  Majesty. 

An  Englidi  prelate  has  before  him  a  career  that  mights 
stMuulate  tiie  noblest  and  holiest  atnbition«  A  member  of  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  and  a  peer  of  Eo^and,  he  has  tihus 
moM;  conspicuous  field  that  the  world  ever  ofiered,  thrown, 
0pm  ^  his  public  talents,  and  coiistituttonal  knowledge^^-^' 
Bishop,  he  stands  in  the  highest  vaxik  of  the  most  iUusfoioui 
and  purest  Church  of  Christianity ;  the  guardian  of  its  interests^ 
the  assertor  of  its  doctrines,  the  director,  guide,  and  govemior 
of  its  clergy.*^ As  a  member  of  genei^Lj^oi^y,  be  hi^  ^ktbe- 
mfluence  autaxh^d  to  rank  and  revenue,  with  a^dbgree  of.reipbct; 
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and  consideration  seldom  granted  to  the  highest  of  both  in 
other  hands.  He  has,  in  fact,  a  vast  mass  of  capable  and 
honourable  efficiency  deposited  with  him,  for  its  employment 
in  the  cause  of  private  and  public  religion  and  virtue. 

But  his  responsibility  is  heavy.  Abstaining  from  all  indivir 
dual  allusion,  and  certainly  having  no  idea  of  offering  any 
advi(^e  of  ours  to  a  prelate  who  has,  doubtless,  duly  pond^rM 
aU  his  duties,  we.repeat,  that  to  a  conscience  alive  to  the  re^ 
sponsibility  of  the  mitre,  we  can  conceive  no  trust  that  might 
demand  more  anxious  and  solemn  deliberation.  According  to 
die  general  way  of  estimating  those  matters,  there  might  be 
but  few  men  who  would  hesitate  a  moment  on  the  subject ;  "nor 
sihottld  we  praise  atimovous  and  nervous  hesitation.  But  per-r 
btfps  of  all  the  forms  in  which  duty  has  ever  been  laid,  or  edit 
be  laid,  on  the  human  heart,  the  conscientious  obligation  of 
Prelacy  is  the  most  various,  stern^  and  formidable.  The  thirst 
efiipealtb,  the  thirst  of  power,  partiality  and  favoritism,  persona) 
indulgence,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  purposes  and  passions  which 
passi  90  venially  in  the  estimate  of  men  of  other  classes,  become 
io  him  offences  of  the  deepest  dye.  But  his  positive  duties 
are  still  more  trying.  (-*^£nergy,  holy  aeal,  profound  profes* 
sional  acquirement^;  '9Xi'  utter  devotedness  of  his  means,  his 
maAj  and  himself,  to  the  cause  of  God ;  a  total  abjuration  of 
all  the  little,  creeping  motives  of  the  world ;  a  perpetual  sense 
of  living  and  acting  in  the  presence  of  the  supreme  Judge ;  an 
unsleeping  struggle  against  his  human  infirmity,  a  burning  and 
angelic  zeal  of  holiness,  and  a  spirit  like  a  flame  of  fire  on  the 
alt^  of  the  Lord.  Those  must  be  his  'personal  virtues,  thd 
springs  and  impulses  of  his  conduct  in  his  high  station.  Wliat 
that  conduct  should  be,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  define ;  th^ 
dignified  kindness,  the  decent  hospitality,  the  generous  and 
graceful  intercourse,  have  too  many  exemplifications .  on  the 
Englidai  Bench  for  us  to  dwell  on  them  here. 
"The  vigilant  and  just  distribution  of  preferment  is  among  the 
very  highest  public  duties  of  the  prelate.  Upon  it,  if  we  are  not 
deeply  deceived,  may  turn  the  whole  question  of  the  advance  or 
iditt  d^clinc^  of  the  true  faith  in  England.  The  Establishment 
Imit  -alueaviy  bitter  enemies ;  they  are  adding  strength  to 
strength :  they  must  be  resisted ;  but  by  no  other  weapons  than 
tkose  of  the  understanding.  Those  enemies  have  the  activity 
liiat-  49(0  habitually  belongs  to  the  evil  cause :  they  have  learn«- 
iti^  and' acnteness;  a  vast  portion  of  the  common  literary 
accesses  to'  the  public  is  in  their  hands :  they  hate  what  is  still 
more  "formidable,  a-  great  ally  in  the  prejudice,  sngry  ignorance,* 
tfnd -apolitical  inflammation  of  the  populace.   .A^inst  all  those 
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tfae  Establishment  must  make  her  stand  baldly  and  triumph^ 
aqtly,  or  perish  pitiably>  and  without  the  hope  of  restoratiqn. 
There,  wilt  be  no  alternative  of  lihgerinff  and  lazy  nentrklit^  ^ 
no  easy  truce  of  indolence  on  the  one  side,  and  harmless  con- 
tempt on  the  other.  The  preparations  for  the  assault'  kre 
gathering  before  our  eye ;  and  no  long  period  may  elapse  he&fte 
-we  shall  find  its  whole  completed  strength  burstiBg  upon  nsF 
witboot  restraint  or  relaxation.  It  would  be  madness  to  atlepnf  t 
toicompromise  with  this  desperate  and  implacable  hostility;  but 
it  woisld  be  foUy  and  <!rime  not  to  prepare  \  and  the  true .  pr^ 
paratioD  is  to  be  found  in  the  talents  of  the  Clergy. 

Mr.  Sumner's  sermon  gives  an  eloquent  general  view  of  the 
impressions  of  the  pastor,  the  necessity  '^  of  taking  heed  unto 
hiimself/*  and  the  double  and  cheering  result,  the  **  saving  him- 
self and  those  that  hear  him."  We  have,  unfortunately,  Toom 
but  for  one  passage  as  a  specimen  of  his  graceful  style.  He 
thus  speakd  of  the  pastoral  appointment : — 
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^  Indeed  it  is  not  the  least  among  the  many  blessings  conferred  updn^ 
the  world  by  Christianity,  that  it  provides  for  a  soeceBsion  of  mctt^fl^^ 
apatt  from  others  by  character  as  well  as  station,  and  ftirnishing  taalb 
a  perpetaal  admonition,  that  there  is  a  world  to  live  fi»r  beyodd  di#. 
present.  Fleeing  from  those  vain  pursuits  and  superflnons  caf«»w)iif^ 
encumber  and  perplex  the  muldtnde,  they  live  as  mm  of  God,  ihorongUf: 
unio  every  good  word  and  work :  mid  faihw  after  nghUou»nes$^  8^^y 
nesij  faith,  lote,  patience^  meekness.  They  are  JAe  tiglu  of  the  world :,, 
inem  see  tieir  good  workSf,  their  uooorruptness^  their  gravity,  their  disr!. 
interested  benevolence,  and  are  thus  led  to  glorify  their  Father  which  ii; 
inheaemf  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  save  it  froni  corruption. 
Their  influence  is  like  the  influence  of  the  Sabbath,  which  preserves 
a. spirit  of  seriousness  and  piety  among  the  individuals  and  the  natiom^ 
th^t  keep  it  holy.  Take  away  the  Sabbath  froni'  the  year,'  and  all 
would  become,  as  those  became  who  in  times  not  long  past,  tried  ^ef 
perilous  experiment,  covetous,  proud,  boasters,  blasphemers,  wUkonfl^kif 
Unholy,  And  so  if  there  were  no  examples  of  piety  and  s^f*d^nial,  of 
men  who  living  in  the  world  are  not  of  the  world,  the  manifold  ei%iig»tf 
ments  and  conflicthig  interests  of  the  present  lile  would  conceal  stoN 
Hity  from  view :  the  htst  of  the  flesh  would  betray,  and  the  ltt«l  ofilm 
eyes  wouljl  deceive,  and  the  pride  ofUfe  would  allure,  and:  npne  wopl^ 
Ite  remhided  than  the  world  passeth  awtsy^  and  the  lust  thereof:  and  ^ 
t^ttlltadoethihefMofQedf  Mdethforeper."  .  .    ,,i^ 
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^  ItcUer  tQ  diaries  Butfer,  Esq,  on  his  Notice  of  tJie  Practical  and  jn^.\ 
ienmlSvidence  against  CathoUcism,  BytheRev,  J*  Blanco 'WHit]B, 
M.A*    of ,  the.  Umversity   of  Oxford.      8vo,      pp.136.      London,' 
^,M«r«ay»  - Prac^  08.   18:2.5.  -     [  .,  .  :' 

TiirPiiDpai  Saprenu^y^  tvUh  Remarks  on  the  Bill  for  restoring  the  In^^, 
'  ^^Uffc^Tse hetm&nthe  See  of  Rome  and  the  Unittd  Kingdonhpa$sedb^. 
'  ffk  Commons  arid  rejected  by  the  Lords,  in  the  Year  1 8^5.  •   Bf.  Jqhs. 
XitoosSf  Serjeant  at  Ldrv.  8vo^  pp.  112.  Ldndori,  Murray.   182^.'"  tr 
A  Defence  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Ybrkf  and  of  th^'Seri^ 
nieiUs  delivered  by  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  oh  the  Question  of  the 
Patholic  Claims^  May  25, 1825.    With  Strictures  on  the  Cdii&tl^ 
jhe.JB^dy  calling  themselves  the  Catholic  Association,  and  of  the  Popish 
..Ofer^o/^  Ireland*    By  an  Irishman^  a  Student  at  the  Bar  of  Eng- 
land. 8vo.  pp»  96*  LoiidoQ,  Riyington.       ...  .  .'.\\/.^ 


'Up.6i||>pose  a  traveller  suddenly  dropped  into  the  centre 
<i££pfl|}i.  He  se($8  a  noble  country^  full  of  the  bouhttes  of.nar 
tuve,  adbstifipious  eUmate,  a  landscape  covered  with  sppntancQU^^ 
ftttili^;:  and  of.  this  he  sees  three-lburths  a.  soUtud^<.or 
t#ift¥ein»edbtit. by  beggars  and  banditti,  and«  of  the.r^aii)4ec^ 
tlie  people  broken  aii^  powerless ;.  or  distract^jd  with^QivM.di^r^ 
cordy  alternately  flying  from  vengeance  and  seeking^  It  ia  th^ 
blood  of  their  fellow  subjects;  a  throne  without  security/.* 

iSopuIation  idle/  ignorant  and  iniSubordinaley  aiida  priesthaod 
kzy  and  corrupting,  or  busied  inactive  partisansfai]^,  and*  parli*' 
lyzingatonce  the  influence  ofthe  government,  and  the  imprnt^' 
mentof  the  nation.  — 

* -What  .would  be  the  feeling  of  that  traveller  suddenly  coft/ 
¥eyed  mto  England,  and  left  to  draw  his  conclusions.  Fopu* 
l^ljgfiliess,  industry^  intelligence,  an .  unexampled  freedom  of 
IJbQt^t  and  action,  general  comfort,  a  §olid  gbyernment,  >an 
unoblPUMve  and  unostentatious  priesthood,  an  opulent  an.d,lPr 
steMcted  nobyityy  and  a  total  absence  of  all  those,  impediments 
Aaitime  or  tyeanny  lay.onthe  progress  of  a.nationJo,]&|iaw^ 
fedge,  piiErity^and  power,  would  make  up  the;|iatuial  kqp]re$^i^{^[, 
df  me  stranger.  How  thismighty  diflfereneeTeaioe  to^e^isl^^bo^ 
the  whole  munificences  df  nature  seemed  unaUe  to  givcf  inv|he#M 
country,  what  was  wrested  from  its  reluctant  hand  in  our  narrow 
spot  of  humid  skies  and  tardy  fertility,  is  a  question  that  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Englishman  might  answer  in  the  same  words.. 
The  distinction  is  not  be  to  squght  in  climate,  for  there  the 
Spaniard  has  the  obvious  superiority,  nor  in  early  freedom,  for 
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he  was  our  predecessor  in  a  constitution.  It  is  something  uMre' 
influential  still,  which  has  cast  down  Spain  from  the  throne  of 
£iirope>  and  fixed  England  supreme.  '•    • 

W«  should  remember  Aat  the  fall  of  Spain  and  the  rise  of 
Boghmd  were  contemporaneous.  As  if  some  great  finid  Judg*" 
ment  had  sat  upon  both  nations  at  once,  the  glory  that  was  taken 
ftom  the  head  of  the  one>  was  in  the  same  hour  transferred  to 
that  of  the  otiier ;  and  from  that  hour  their  progress  has  been 
divided,  there  has  been  a  great  gulph  between  them,  the  oh- 
scurky  has  deepened,  and  the  splendour  has  received  increasci 
till  evai  now  they  stand,  the  most  striking  spectacle  of  con-^ 
trasted  pow^r  and  ruin  ever  offered  to  the  contemplation '  of 
man.  IN  or  was  th£s  result  the  work  of  mutual  war ;  for  the  cdn- 
flicts  of  Spain  with  England  were  few>  and  comparatively  re- 
moteand  trivial.  But  the  petiod  at  which  England'  started 
into  her  career  of  iiational  grandeur,  was  the  rrign  of  Elisabeth* 
The  reign  of  Phihp  the  Seoondt  her  rival,  w;as  the  .downfiiU  of 
Spain — ^we  may  come  still  closer  to  the  cause.  In  the  reign  of 
BUxabeth,  the  Protestant  reUgion  first  became  the  8ecnu»  nxA 
authcnrized  &ith  of  England.  In  the  reign  of  Philip*  pof^er^ 
first  became  completely  paramount  in  Spahfi.  The  Reformalioa 
which  had  partially  made  its  way  under  the  disturbed  and 
i^mdous 'reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  was  totally  crashed  by  the 
first  approach  of  Philip  to  the  throne.  Even  the  confessors  <»f 
Charles  were  thrown  into  the  Inquisition,  on  suspicion  of  hairing 
been  tiiiBted  by  the  Refbormation  during  their  residence  iA 
Germany.  Murder  and  torture  were  the  heralds  of  the  young 
monarch,  as  he  advanced  through  bis  kingdom.  His  fiirst  s<h 
lemn  celebration  was  an  Auto  da  f6,  at  which  a  number  of 
miserable  victims  were  burned  before  his  court ;  and  the  re^ 
mainder  of  his  long  and  wretched  reign  was  conformable  to  its* 
be^ning.  Before  he  died,  Spftin  was  completely  Roman  Ca« 
tholic.  Before  Eliasabeth  eked,  England  was  by  constitution^ 
habit  and  principle,  thoroughly  Protestant.  The  ooontriea 
are  now  the  antipodes  of  each  other.  The  conclusion  on  the 
unprejudiced  mind  is  irresistible.  Popery  has  been  the  rntnuof 
Spain^  Protestantism  the  salvation  of  England*  i  > 

But  if  the  history  of  our  country  were  laid  open  to  the  strand 
ger,  and  he  were  shown  the  total  and  essential  reptignanoe-er 
our  constitution  to  Popery,  the  bitter  vicissitudes  and  saori^ 
ficeft  that  Popery  cost  the  founders  of  our  freedom,  the  innu^ 
m^rable  plots  and  treasons^  fbom  the  assassination^up  to>*die 
formal  conspiracy,  from  the  riot  to  the  rebellion>  a  disputed 
subcessipn^  civil  war,  invasions,  exiles,  confii9calions>  the^bhhd^ 
fury  of  a  &ction,  groping  round  its  eavem  for  opportunitieil  of 
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imigeapoe^  or  roaming  round  Europe  in  fwustifted  mendieascf y 
aod^begKing  a  Grusadeagainat Etigland.  What  oonid he*ph>«- 
nounce,  but  that,  as  it  was  wisdom  to  cxelode  Poperjr^  it  would 
be  msdncuis  to  suiffer  its  return  into  the  eonstitixticm.  Or  what 
laaguage^aould  expisfls  his  astonishment  on  learning,  that  tho 
deseendbnta  «f  that  heroic  and  faithful  ancestry,  the  men 
whoie  pr<>pectj,  fieedom,  and  civilisation,  are  held  0^\y  in 
rigbtc^'the-strnggles  and  blood  of  that  ancestry  $  the  boasted 
duunpions  of  the  Constitution,  the  patriots  who  shrink  with 
nervous  sensitiveness  from  the  tyranny  of  a  British  scep^r^ 
and  obtest;  heaven  and  earth  against  the  superstition  of  a  JSrj. 
iish  priesthood,  are  the  very  individuals  who  demand  that  the 
gates  of  our  citadel  shall  be  thrown  open  for  the  triumphant  en* 
trance  e£  the  hostility  and  the  corruptions  of  Rome  1 

I  •  Tins  has  been  reasoned  against,  but  hitherto  chiefly  by  kymen; 
Let:  what  will  be^said^of  polemical  zeal,  the  Clergy  of  our  day 
dre^mtwilling  controversialists,  and  nothing  but  the  palpable  ne« 
dnsity  of  self*defence  has  led  them  to  descend  into  the  arena; 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  those,  both  from  ability  and 
perscMial  circumstances  is  the  audior  of  the  pamphlet  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  the  Rev.  Blanco  White.  His  interesting 
history,  wrung  from  him  by  circumstances,  is  well .  known  to 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  virtue  and  feeling  severely  triedy 
and  most  honourably  coming  out  of  the. trial.  To  this  Spanish 
gj^ndeman,  scholar  and  divine,  we  already  owe  a  quantity  :of 
valuable  information  on  foreign  Roman  Catholicism,  which  no 
other  could  be  so  competent  to  give.  We  regret  that  we  can 
now  no  more  than  notice  his  present  publication.  It  is  a  suc- 
cession of  brief,  but  forcible  replies  to  Mr.  Butler*s  remarks  on 
the  author's  excellent  ''  Practical  and  internal  evidence  against 
Catholicism." 

"  We  all*  by  this  time,  know  Mr.  Butler's ybr^e.  It  is  to  bring 
ineveriy  thing  by  insinuation.  He  always  prefers  a  sneer  to  an 
M'gumenti  and  seems  to  feel  nothing  a  crime  but  a  direct  aUe« 
gaiion.  His.  language  is  the  true  vehicle  for  his  principle ; 
suKiotb  and  studied,  its  perpetual  effort  is  to  seem  withoist 
labour,  and  its  most  fatiguing  affectation  is  anxious' simplicity: 
The  eonsequence  of  this  is  like  that  of  all  affectations,  an 
humbling  opinion  alike  of  the  temper  and  the  taste  of  the  in- 
dli^uaU  and  ire  know  no  writer  of  our  day  whose  open  vio* 
lenoe  and  sincere  ra^e,  is  not  more  creditable,  than  tne  ran^ 
coftous  civility,  and  ranid  mediation,  of  Mr.  Butler. 

.  Tbift  pamphlet  gives  a  conclusive  instance  of  Mr«  Butler's 
r^jeon^eption.cf  the  limits  of  controversy.  A  meeting  oC  the 
]&i£^h  &)maii  Catholic  Association  was  held  some  short  time 
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I8ince>  at  which  that  ffentleman  was  present.  We  neetl  scarcely 
iriform-our  readers  that  Mr.  White's  contributions  to  the  cause 
6f  truth,,  have  excited  a  corresponding  fury  in  the  friends  of 
superstition^  and  that  he,  who  in  Spain  would  have  been 
stretched  on  the  racks  of  the  Inquisition  for  daring  to  revolvte 
the  Scriptures  and  think  for  himself,  is,  by  the  champicHis  of 
freedom  of  thought,  and  abhorrers  of  all  restrictions  here, 
vilified  and  maligned  in  the  bitterest  manner.  From  evei^ 
thing  beyond  a  "  sigh  or  a  smile"  over  human  infirmity ;  Mr. 
Butkr  thanks  his  stars  that  he  is  free.  But  it  appears  that 
he  can  endure,  nay,  sanction  and  applaud  the  display  of  much 
inore  vivid  modes  of  expression.  A  regular  agent  and  orator 
of  the  Irish  Romanists,  was  the  secondary  instrument  on  the 
occasion ;  and  a  more  vulgar  and  foolish  harangue  was  proba-: 
My  never  concocted  ev6n  in  the  Popish  convention.  Low 
virulence,  and  nonsensical  allusion,  bitter  personality  and  des- 
perate ignorance,  made  up  the  discharge,  and  Mr.  Butler  had 
the  enviable  satisfaction  of  hearing  his  absent  adversary  loaded 
with  ribaldry,  without  hazarding  the  immaculate  courtesy  of 
his  public  pen.  We  shall  certainly  not  transcribe  the  record 
of  this  vulgar  and  miserable  revenge :  it  was  worthy  of  a  son 
of  Loyola,  and  we  have  no  doubt  was  rewarded  with  that  an- 
cieat  son's  most  livid  smile. 

^    But  we  niust  let  Mr.  White  give  his  own  impression  of  this 
meeting.    No  one  can  do  it  wil£  more  contemptuous  and  more 

justified  sarcasm. 

It  ■       ■ '  .    , 

;,  ^*  Yet|  KK>t  content  with  so  much  vantage  ground,  I  find. that  yna. 
qoiO(S  against  me  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Association  ;  and 
that  the  abuse,  the  insult,  the  slander,  from  which  you  so  carefully 
abstain  in  your  remarks  on  my  book,  had  been  abundantly  bestowed 
upon  me  by  your  allies  and  friends,  a  short  time  before  those  rematks 
wwe  given  to  the  public.     Sir,  do  not  claim  henceforth  that  moder- 
ation of  language  on  my  part,  which  your  courtly  phrases  demand* 
Vou,  tnust  (by  me  at  least)  be  considered  a  compound  character,  mad^^ 
yp  of  what  you  do  yourself,  and  what  you  let  others  do  for  you.     If,  i^, 
j^repQ^terous  to  expect  that  I  should  address  you  as  it  is  fitting  for  but. " 
onehfitjfotmy  antagonist :  that  I  should  have  you  always  before  my^ 
eyes  as  you  appear  when  alone  upon  paper,  and  lose  sight  of  you  when 
Vop  choose  to  mix  with  a  riotous  crowd.     No,  Sir;  that  must  not  be. 
lou  cknnot  expect  a  return  for  your  personal  moderation,  in  full :  w^ 
Eoust  certainly  deduct  from  it  your  share  in  the  unbounded  indignation' 
v^Iiieh  your  joint-stock  company  of  insolence  and  libel,  deserves.        ' ; 
**  AiB  a  member  of  an  Association  which  masters  its  forces  to  fatf - 
lipon'rtKi'with  all  the  rage  of  an  infuriated  mob,  you  ooyld  not  escape 
theiSharge  of  tiding  to  overpower  me  by  means  bf  your  friewdsj  even 
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if  you  had  been  absent  from  the  meeting.  Your  absence  on  that  pc« 
casion  would  have  all  the  appearance  of  Jesuitical  caution.  Nothinff 
but  a  serious  and  indignant  opposition  to  the  conduct  of  your  associ- 
ates ;  nothing  but  a  direct  reprobation  of  the  vile  means  which  they 
employed  in  assisting  you,  could  free  you  from  the  strong  suspieidri 
that  they  acted  in  concert  with  you.  Yet,  far  from  thus  preventing 
the  charge  of  gross  unfairness  which  now  lies  against  you,  yon,  Sir; 
appear  to  have  been  present  at  the  meeting,  where  filth  and  slander 
were  heaped  upon  my  name.  On  what  principle  of  conduct  you  acted 
on  that,  occasion  I  am  not  able  to  guess.  From  the  idea,  hows^meri 
which  youf  works  have  given  me  of  your  mental  character,  I  bave  not 
doubt  ypu  acted  with  th.e  tUfiiost precision^  according  to  some  previously 
9€Uled  rvj£,'  I  myself  am  ho  good  judge  of  i$uch  highly  drilled  minds. 
I, was  born  under  warmer  skies,  and  do  not.  pretend  to  such  exqvmtiX 
judgment^  such  a  well  trained  set  of  obedient  feelings.  .1  knpw#  tj^f^l 
had  you  been  treated  in  my  presence,  with  half  the  indignity  that  fell 
to  my  lot  myourSi  I' should  have  found  it  impossible  not  to  protest 
against  the  treachery  of  insulting  my  opponent  in  his  absence.  I 
should  liave  blushed  at  the  idea  of  having  afterwards  to  contend  with 
a  man  whom  I  had  allowed  to  be  hustled,  and  pummelled,  and  'mauled 
iy  A  mob  of  my  own  party.  ^  ,' 

' '  "  But  judgment  and  coolness,  though  very  enviable,  may  be  carried 
tocrfsir.  In  the  case  of  which  I  speak,  one  grain  of  mere  feeUhg  wdutd 
have  done  you  and  your  cause  a  most  material  service.  Indeed^ 
dioQgli  die  golden  opportunity  has  irrevocably  escaped 'yon,  I- can- 
not help  experiencing  that  kind  pf  uneasiness  -which  folk>>«vs  ane«capa 
firom  danger.  A  single  remonstrance,  a  mere  cry  of 'order',  ^froia 
you,  when  my  name  was  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  scorn,  would 
have  brought  more  credit  and  weight  to  your  bad  cause,  than  it  can 
Expect  from  all  your  knowledge  and  ingenuity.  (  have,  Sir,  Co  thank 
you  for  nothing  but  your  silence  on  that  occassion."     P.  103.  - 

'  Mr.  Serjeant  Cross's  performance  is  a  valuable  compendium 
of  the  principal  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  questidni 
He  goes  through  the  whole  subject,  giving  under  separate 
he^dsy  with  professional  exactness,  the  distinct  features  which 
make  the  fades  Hippocratica  of  the  controversy.  We  thtia 
have.  Sect  I.  Catholic  Emancipation.— 2.  Attributes  of  the 
Papal  Supremacy. — 3.  Its  Origin  and  Growth. — 4.  Its  Poli- 
tical Influence  prior  to  the  Reforination. — 5.  The  Supremacy 
in  the  Sixteenth  Cientury. — 6.  Its  First  Expulsion.-r— 7*  ,It$ 
Restoration. — 8.  Its  Second  Expulsionj  the  Oath  of  ,Supre- 
niacy,-T-9.  Series  of  Attempts  for  its  Restoration.— 10.  TI^ 
^hiffs,-^H.  The  Revolution— 12,  The. Gpropaittop  p^^.— 
1^,  K vents,  sjnce  the  ReyQijjtion.-T'l*,  The  Pre§ent  Sl^atexof 
tfa«  Papal  Supremacy.?-^! 5.  Jr^land.T^lS.  The  Irish  A^^oci^« 
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tion.— 17.  The  Irish  Evid^iee.— 18.  Th6  RejiJcted  Bill;— l»i 
The  Catholic  Questkm. 

This  woFk  is  valuable  ftom  its  being  a  view  taken  hy  an  i*^- 
teUigent  individual  peculiarly  accustomed  to  examine  mto  facti 
and  reasonings.  It  contains  little  that  Is  not  directly  limited  by 
(tome  document ;  and  requires  nothing  of  the  reader  but  to  use 
the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes.  It  is  as  much  an  authentic  and 
direct  refutation  as  could  ever  be  founded  on  documentarjf 
proof.  The  learned  writer  first  states  the  objects  of  the  Roman 
Cathofic  Bill  of  last  Session. 

The  oath  of  supremacy  is  the  stumbling-block  of  the  Rdntstk 
Cadiolies.  They  refuse  to  take  it,  as  cttttii^  off  thm  acknorwledg^ 
ment  of  the  Pope,  as  l^dr  spiritual  head.  The  Protestaht  de-^ 
nttads  this  as  toe  only  security  for  the  British  constittition ;  de^ 
elftring  that  spiritual  allegiance  to  a  foreigner,  whether  priest  oif 
potentate,  and  i>eculiarly  where  he  unites  both  characters,  essen- 
tially implies  a  tempond  attegiance,  from  which,  however,  in  qtiwi 
times  it  might  be  harmless;  yet,  if  public  trouble  were  to  come; 
or  if  it  should  please  the  Pope  to  exert  his  influence  against  the 
peace  of  England,  either  in  his  own  behalf,  or  in  that  of  foreign 
sovereigns  to  whom  he  was  subservient,  the  most  formidabte- 
consequences  might  ensue.  The  Roman  Catholic  on  the  other 
hand  broadly  denies  that  the  Papal  supremacy  b  any  thing 
temporally  effective  or  hazardous,  and  on  this  the  whole  ques-^ 
tion  turns.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  showii^  that  the  papal 
Supremacy,  spiritual  as  it  may  be,  is  yet  capable  of  exerting  a 
most  feariul  influence  over  the  temporalities  of  nations,  Mr.  S^t- 
jeimt  Crdss  gives  the  statement  of  the  Papal  supremacy  sift" 
it  stood  in  the  commencement  of  the  English  Reformation.  /  '^' 

In  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  dawn  of 
<iur  glorious  reformation,  the  pope,  exercised  by  virtue  of  his 
^tpkitual  supremacy,  we  must  observe,  the  most  boundlesi^-and 
tyrannical  temporal  supremacy  over  Europe.  ' " 

The  Papal  supremacy  was  abolished  by  Elizabeth,  artd'tliil^ 
kingdom  once  freed  from  this  restless  and  ambitious  interference ' 
of  a  fordgn  power,  became  rapidly  flourishing  and  secure.  Etux 
a  melancholy  change  was  at  hand,  constituting  of  itself  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  th6  true  working  of  the  papal  spiritual  s\i'l 
premacy.  On  the  demise  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  fatally  notorial'' 
oils  in  our  history,  ascended  the  throng*  She  married  P^UiR 
of  Spain,  arid  treachery,  tyranny,  bloodshed,  and  i^f^^^  J^gof*^ 
ffMcu  came  in  upon  the  nation  together,  like  a  great  plague. 

Iiie  Protestant  required  no  man  to  give  up  his  opinion  even 
on  the  point  of  supremacy.    But  he  demands  that  before  he 
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|mts  an  individual  m  a  8iltiatioi>  wh^r6  puMcinjuFy  may  tie  done, 
he  shall  have  some  pledge  against  that  injury.  The  constitu^ 
tion  is  essentially  Protestant ;  he  has  every  right  to  demand  of 
those  who  solicit  to  be  put  into  its  administration^  that  they 
shall  divest  themselves  of  what  he  considers  and  can  prove  from 
history  to  have  been  already  eminently  dangerous  to  British 
freedom  of  thought  and  action*  The  Roman  Catholic  spurns 
at  all  conditions,  and  demands  that  our  welfare  should  be  sul>» 
jected  to  him  on  his  own  terms. 

If  it  be  in  the  competence  of  man  to  make  himself  master  of 
auiy  public  question,  it  must.be  in  England.  The  truth  may 
lie  concealed  in  Spain^  or  Italy,  or  France,  or  Austria,  or  in  any 
country  where  men  are  prohibited  from  enquiring,  for  them-* 
selves.  But  in  England,  if  thorough  and  endless  discussions 
can  detect  its  shape,  it  will  be  seen  in  all  its  dimensions.  We 
have,  had  the  **Catholi<?  question"  before  us  for  almost  three 
hundjred  years  ;  it  has  been  sifted  and  searched  completely  if 
evei:  question  was,  yet  the  **  spiritual  supremacy  "  of  the  Pope 
has  been  always  the  declared  point  of  danger!  Is  it  to  be 
presumed^  that  considering  the  superior  rationality  aiid  intelli- 
gence of  the  British  nation,  they  should  have  been  so  long  totally 
mistaken  Iq  the  object  of  their  alarm.  We  have  a  succession 
of  3tatutes  disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  parliament,  andeack 
with  some  added  safeguard,  down  to  the  period  when  the  con^ 
^titution.was  finally. established  in  1^88^  And  in  that  moment 
of  our.  settled  and  completed  freedom  what  was  the  first  step  of 
the  .enfi:ancbised  parliament  ?  Why,  an  embodying  of  all  xhsb 
old  precautions  against  foreign  interference  under  spiritual  pten 
tences ;  the  substance  of  our  forefather's  wisdom  concentrated^ 
in  the  formal  "  oath  of  supremacy.'* 

,,.«*The.v^ryJ?r5i  Act  of  Parliament  •  under  the  new  dynasty,  amj 
which  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  fundcanenial  article  of  the  Con^ 
it^ituthrh  ^  ^hen  established^  enacts  that  in  all  future  Parliaments,  the 
oaths  pf  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the  declaration  required  by  the 
^ctof  the  SO  Car.  11.,  *  "for  disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  Parlia^ 
pient/'  *  shall  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  every  Member  of  either  H<me 
of  Parliament,  as  by  that  Act  is  ordained ;  that  is  to  say  *  *'  That  no 
person  who  now  is,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  a  Peer  of  this  Realm,  or 
Meihber  of  the  House  of  Peers,  shall  vote,  or  make  his  proxy,  in  the 
Home  of  Peers,  or  sit  there,  during  any  debate;  nor  any  person  that 
nd«r^,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  shall 
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vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  sit  there,  during  any  deb*te»  after 
their  Speaker  is  chosen,  until  such  Peer  or  Member  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  respectively  take  the  said  oaths,  and  subscribe  and  repeat  the  de- 
claration therein  mentioned/* ' 

And  the  same  are  required  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  in  each 
House  respectively,  before  a  full  House,  with  the  Speaker  in  his  chair ; 
and  any  person  offending  herein  incurs  a  penalty  of  500/.,  and  is  dis- 
abled to  sit  in  either  House,  or  execute  any  public  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary. 

"  After  thus  excluding  the  subjects  of  the  See  of  Rome  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  equal  care  was  taken  to  exclude  them  from  the 
Throne.  For  by  the  9th  section  of  the  Act  *,  commonly  called  the 
BiU  of  Rights,  it  is  enacted,  '  That  all  and  every  person  or  persons 
that  are,  or  shall  be,  reconciled  to,  or  shall  hold  communion  with,  the  See 
or  Church  .of  Rome,  or  shall  profess  the  Popish  religion,  or  shall, marr^ 
,  a  Papist,  shall  be  excluded,  and  be  for  ever  incapable  to  inherit, possess 
or  enjoy  the  Crown  and  Government  of  this  Realm  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging,  or  any  part  of  the  same ;  or  to  have» 
use,  or  exercise  any  regal  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction  within  the 
same  ;  and  in  all  and  every  such  case  and  cases,  the  people  of  these 
realms  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  absolved  of  their  allegiance ;  and  the 
said  Crown  and  Government  shall,  from  time  to  time,  descend  to  and  be 
enjoyed  by  such  person  or  persons,  being  Protestants,  as  should  have 
inherited  and  enjoyed  the  same,  in  case  the  said  person  or  persons  so 
reconciled,  holding  communion,  or  professing  or  marrying  as  afore-^ 
said,  were  entirely  dead.'  ' 

'*  And  by  the  1 0th  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  every  King  and 
Queen  of  this  realm,  who  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  come  to  and  suc- 
ceed in  the  imperial  crown  of  \h\^  kingdom,  are  required,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Parliament,  next  after  coming  to  the 
crown,  setting  on  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  or  at  his  or  her  coronation,  to  subscribe 
and  audibly  repeat  the  declaration  required  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses  by  the  last-mentioned  Act.  .  ,        . 

\  **  Thus  was  the  Church  of  England  made  the  sanctuary  of  the  Con- 
stitution, of  which  the  first  principle  is  the  exclusion  of  the  Papal  Su- 
premacy, and  the  second  the  exclusion  of  those  who  submit  to  it,  from 
all  participation  in  the  functions  of  government  and  legislation." — 
P.  51.  .  .        ' 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  observing  on  the  third  pamphletf 
further  than  that  it  is  spiritedly  written,  and  exhibits  consider* 
able  humour^  and  evident  personal  knowledge  of  "  Popery  in 
Ireland." 

■    \      ■  .       '  •  •  *  ! 

*  1  W.  and  M  ,  st.  2.  c.  2. 
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from  ih§  Writings  of  TeriuUian,    By  JoHV$  Bishqp  of  Bai^TOC, 

if^tster  ofCirisfi  CoUe^e^  and  Regku  Professor  of  Bwinify  in  iiU 

VimersUy^  Cambridge.    8vo.     Pp.  60^.     1^.  $i.    Lonit^r 

•  EivingloDs*     1826. 

On  few  subjects  have  the  opinions  of  the  learned  in  fldoderil 
IfiieB  been  mere  divided  than  on-  tbe  nutlk^rity  of  the  axfeient 
Fathers. '  Roman  Ca^oMe  writers  kvteh  uiribaunded  praise' 
tipon  their  merits^  and  appeal  to  fhem  ^th  a  respect,  and  even 
t^verence;  but  Httle  inferior  to  that  whieh  is  paid  to  the  inspired 
irolume.  Some  among  the  Protestants^  on  the  other  hand, 
flis^arage  theni  as  if  they  fell  belotr  the  common  standard  of 
tuman  inteleet,  and  disdain  their  decisions^  as  the  deeisidns  of 
the  weakest  and  blindest  of  men.  The  truth,  as  often  happens, 
fii^  between  bojdi  extremes.  To  in6pirfl^tion  they  have  no 
^aimrand  as  men  they  were  not  exempt  from  the  iBfirmities 
#f  XKHT  fallen  state,  exposed  likewise  to  some  err.ors  arising  from 
die.&eH  state  of  letters  and-  of  society,  and  from  the  ^culiar 
eiic^msteQces  in  whieh  Idiey  were  placed ;  yet  they  had  sofike 
^YtmHges  ffom  Kvir^  in  ages  so  near  to  the  origin  jof  the 
Chrigftian  fBLith'j  w4ien  the  stream  of  traditionary  truth  was  Aoiv^ 
hig  jn  its  purest  channel ;  they  were  men  of  unquestioned  ^ty 
and  fet^^fity :  and  therefore  unexceptionable  witnesses  ^o  rtie 
priijimve  faith.  Some  there  are  too  ignorant  to  consult  them, 
too  Ihs'ola^  tb  peruse  them,  or  t6o  presumptuous  to  listen  to 
ttie  dictates  of  the  recorded  wisdom  <rf  antiqftityi  but  f o  d^spiise 
the,  authority  of  writers  so  well  situated  'for  the  feLcquirement 
f^d  tf^uasmis^ion  of  ti*uthj  is  not  the  part  either  of  a  candid  or 
a  sound  mind.  Granting  them  to  be  oiJy  men  of^  common 
sf»de'^d<sommon4iotiesty>  afnd  their  authority  as  witnesses  to 
ih^  Apoi^(^eal  doctrines  and  practices  is  undeniai^e  ;  an  au« 
fligrity  wWdiwouH  be  scarcely  affected  if  we  were  to  allow 
me^^f  the  charges  preferred  against  thiem  by,  a  Whitby,  a 
Daille,  a  Barbeyrac,  9,nd  a  RosenmuUer.  J 

*  .lfi;.feg|fcri  to  the  history  of  (the  Church  their  testimony  i^ 
•d»lntl»Hy  ipipprtant»  and  f oine  even  of  those  who  spurn  tbeit 
a^tibctiity  in  hiatt^of  doctrine,  nj^vprthelessfmy  due  reip^et 
to  ^ir  attesfeitibn  in  matters  of  history.  Wimout  tfieir  aijl  »([ 
would  be  impossibly  to  compose  any  thins  whieti  woiitd  deserve 
to  be  cdSed  an  ecclesiastical  bistory.  'But  it  is  ^n  asser^doA 
which  hardjiy  adn\its  .of  doubt  that  their  writings  have  liev^ 
yet  J;>een  so  earefutly  examined,  with  a  view  U>  Inis  particular 
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subject,  as  their  importance  demands.  Such  a  task,  indeed,  is 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  any  single  mind  to  accomplish ; 
those  learned  men,  therefore,  who  search  the  volumes  of  any 
ancient  Father  for  the  purpose  of  so  applying  them,  are  per- 
forming an  acceptable  service  to  the  cause  of.  letters  and  tneo- 
logy.  Among  writers  of  this  description,  the  Right  Reverend 
author  of  the  work  before  us  holds  a  conspicuous  rank*  ,His 
design  was  to  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  second 
and  thu-d  centMries  from  the  writings  of  TertuUian,  which  he 
has  accomplished  with  great  ability  and  judgment,  and  has  thus 
brought  the  testimony  of  this  Father  to  bear  upon  th^  history 
pf  this  period  in  a  manner  the  most  full  and  complete. 

The  scattered  hints  relating  to  the  biography  of  Tertullian, 
preserved  in  the  ancient  writings  have  been  collected  by  the 
assiduity  of  Du  Pin^  Cave,  Tillemont,  Lardner,  &c. ;  and  in.  a 
preliminary  chaptertjie  Bishop  of  Bristol,  prefixes  an  account 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  Tertullian.  No  precise  information 
can  be  obtained  respecting  the  d^te  of  his  birth,  or  any  of  the 
principal  occurrences  of  his  life ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  he^ 
flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
or  between  the  years  193  and  216,  Lardner  places  him  at  the 
year  £00.  He  was  married,  as  appears  from  two  Treatises 
aipong  his  works  addressed  to  his  wife,  and  it  is  asserted  by 
Jerome  that  he  was  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  in  TertuUian's  life  was  hi&f 
adoption  of  the  errors  of  Montanus,  which  Pamelius  and  others 
have. imputed  to  disappointed  ambition,  in  being. defeated  in  his 
pretensions  to  the  see,  either  of  Rome  or  of  Carthage.  ]^.u( 
pirobably  the  true  cause, .  as  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  obsery^s, 
must  be  sought  *^  in.the.constitutipn  and  temper  of  his  mind,  to 
which  the  austere  doctrines  and  practice  of  the .  new  prophet 
were  perfectly  congenial,  and  of  which  the  natural  warmth  an4 
acerbity  were/  as  Jerome  informs  us,  increased  by  the  censur^s^ 
.perhaps  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Roman  clergy." 
(P.  36*)  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of 
Montanus  is  evident  from  his  works ;  for  he  often  uses  the 
authority  of  the  new  prophecy,  enforces  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quent fitsts,  condemns  marriages,  or  at  least  gives  a  decided 
preference  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  proscribes  second  marriages, 
and  recommends  a  severe  and  ascetic  course  of  life. '  To  this 
defection  from  the  Church  is  to  be  attributed  that  dissimilitude 
among  the  treatises,  those  different  representations,  and  those 
eojntrarieties  of  opinion  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in 
the  works  of  Tertullian. 
*^  In  considering  these  circumstances  in  the  life  and  writings^  of 
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this  Father,  an  objection  naturally  occurs  against  his  authority* 
What  reliance,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  place  upon  the  judg* 
ment  of  one  who  could  be  deluded  into  a  belief  of  the  extra* 
vagant  pretensions  of  Montanus  ?  What  credit  is  due  to  the 
testimony  of -so  violent  a  partisan  of  that  heresiarch  ?  Or  what 
advantage  can  be  derived  from  studyii^  the  works  of  so  cre- 
dulous and  superstitious  an  author  ?  This  is  an  ol^ection  lying 
at  the  very  groundwork  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol's  inquiry  in 
the  volume  before  us,  and  it  is  thus  excellently  rebutted  by  his 
Lordship : 

*'  These  are  questions  easily  asked  and  answered  without  hesitation 
by  men  who  take  the  royal  road  to  theological  knowledge ;  who  either 
through  want  of  the  leisure,  or  impatience  of  the  labobr^  requisite  for 
the  examination  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  find  it  convenient  to 
conceal  their  ignorance  under  an  air  of  contempt.     Thus  a  hasty  and 
unfair  sentence   of  condemnation  has  been  passed  upon  the  Fathers, 
and  their  works  have  fallen  into  unmerited  disrepute.     The  sentence 
is  hasty,  because  it  speaks  great  ignorance  of  human  nature,  which 
often  presents  the  curious  phenomenon  of  an  union  of  the  most  oppo- 
site qualities  in  th^  same  mind  :  of  vigour,  acuteness  and  discrimina- 
tion on  some  subjects,  with  imbecility,  dullness,  and  bigotry  on  others. 
The  sentence  is  unfair,  because  it  condemns  the  Fathers  for  faults, 
which  were  those,  not  of  the  individuals,  but  of  the  age  ;  of  the  elder 
Pliny  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  as  well  as  of  TertuUian.   It  is  moreover 
unfair,  because  the  persons  who  argue  thus  in  the  case  of  the  Fathers, 
argue  difierendy  in  other  cases.     Without  intending  to  compare  the 
gentle,  the  amiable,  the  accomplished  Fenelon,  with  the  harsh,  the 
fiery,  the  unpolished  TertuUian,  or  to  class  the  spiritual  reveries  of 
Madame  Giiyon  with  the  extravagancies  of  Montanus  and  his  pro- 
phetesses, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  predilection  of  Fenelon  for  the 
notions  of  the  mystics  betrayed  a  mental  weakness,  differing  in  degree, 
lather  than  in  kind,  from  that  which  led  TertuUian  to  the  adoption  of 
Montanism.     We  do  not,  -however,  on  account  of  this  weakness  in 
Fenelon,  throw  aside  his  works  as  utterly  undeserving  of  notice,  or 
deem  it  a  sufficient  ground  for  questioning  the  superiority  of  his  genius 
and  talent ;  we  regard  with  surprise  and  regret  this  additional  in- 
stance of  human  infirmity,  but  continue  to  read  Telemachus  with  in- 
struction  and  delight.     Let  us  shew  the  same  candour  and  sound 
judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Fathers ;  let  us  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  tares,  and  not  involve  them  in  one  indiscriminate  conflagration. 
The  assertion  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
the  value  of  TertuUian's  writings  to  the  theological  student  arises  in  a 
great  measure  from  his  errors.     When  he  became  a  Montanist  he  set 
himself  to  expose  what  he  deemed  faulty  in  the  practice  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  ;  thus  we  are  told  indirectly  what  that  practice  and  that 
discipline  were,  and  we  obtain  information  which,  but  for  this  secesston 
from  the  Church,  his  works  would  scarcely  have  supplied.     In  a  word| 
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whether  we  consider  the  testimony  bom6  to  the  genuinen^s  ^d  iniid<« 
grity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the  information  rfiUting 
to  the  ceremonies,  discipline,  and  doctrines  of  the  ptimitiTe  'ChUreh» 
TertuUian's  writings  form  a -most  important  link  in  that  chain  oftrv^ 
^tion  which  connects  the  Apostolical  age  with  our  own."     P.  Sf* 

The  works  of  Tertullian  are  commotily  distinguished  itito 
two  classes^  namely,  those  ^hich  he  wrote  before,  and  those 
which  he  wrote  after,  he  became  a  Montanist*;  but  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  more  accurately  arranges  them  into  fout 
classes — those  written  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Chulrch^ 
those  after  he  became  a  Montanist — those  probably  written 
aftier  he  became  -a  Montanist— 'and  those  respecting  whioh 
nothing  certain  can  be  pronounced.  Of  the  genuineness  of 
the  works  ascribed  to  Tertullian  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  being  ascertained  by  the  testimony  6(  Writerd  in  8Uieced<* 
sion  from  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Yet  a  chain  of  testitfronjr 
no  abundantly  satisfactory  did  not  satisfy  the  sceptical  mind  of 
Semler,  who,  in  a  dissertation  inserted  in  his  edition  of  Tertul- 
lian's  works,  endeavours  to  prove  that  they,  as  Well  as  thd 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus,  are  spurious.  This 
theory,  so  evidently  wild  and  preposterous,  and  built  upon 
grounds  equally  subversive  of  all  historical  testimony,  is  cooit 
bated,  and  solidly  refuted  by  our  learned  author.    (P.  71 — 90.) 

It  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Mosheim,  that,  in  imita- 
lioti  of  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg,  he  divides  the  history 
of  the  Church  into  two  branches^  external  and  intenfial ;  and 
he  has  been  partly  followed  by  ihe  acute,  but  fanciful  Semler. 
Indeed  all  ecclesiastical  historians  have  attended  to  thefts 
branches,  but  no  one  has  kept  them  so  distinct  as  Mosb6im, 
whose  outline  it  is  the  object  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  td  fill  ttp 
frotti  the  writings  of  Tertullian. 

Agreeably  .to  this  plan  the  Right  Rev.  Author  cotnmencies 
the  second  chapter  with  the  external  history  of  the  Church; 
and,  after  shewing  the  explicit  testimony  which  Tertullian 
bears  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  his  day,  proceeds 
to  consider  the  question,  whether  the  exercise  of  miraculous 
power  existed  at  that  period.  Few  of  our  readers  can  be  igno^ 
rant  of  the  controversy  carried  on  in  the  last  century  on  this 
subject  by  Dr.  Middleton  and  his  opponents ;  a  controversy 
which  excited  much  curious*  research  and  learned  discussion^ 
tod  which  would  have  been  productive  of  very  beneficial  re^tts 
heA  it  been  conducted  with  more  temper  and  moderation.   Our 

*  The  notion  of  HofiVnann  that  all  the  works  of  Tertullian  extant  were  written  after 
fie  embraced  Mbntanism,  is  refuted  hy  the  different  characters  discoverable  in  the  works 
thetn^elves.    See  Jablonski  Tnst.  Hist.  Eccles.  Sectd.  ii.  cap.  ii.  f .  4. 
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author's  opinion  is  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  was 
confined  to  the  Apostles  and  to  those  on  whom  they  laid  theijr 
hands  *^  and  that  they  consequently  ceased  when  tne  last  dis- 
ciple on  whom  the  Apostles  laid  their  hands  expired.  TKj§ 
opinion  is  certainly  as  probable  as  any^  and  agrees  remarkably 
well  with  the  language  of  the  ancient  Fathers  on  the  subject: 
but  to  decide  with  undoubted  confidence  on  a  matter  involve4 
in  so  mych  mystery  would  be  ^  piark  of  equal  folly  and  pre- 
sumption f . 

The  accusations,  the  calumniesj  the  opposition,  and  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  of  that  age  were  exposed 
are  next  touched  upon  with  a  masterly  hand;  but  we  shall 
pass  ov-er  this  part  of  the  work  to  the  third  chapter,  which, 
according  to  the  order  of  Mosheim,  treats  of  the  state  of  letters 
and  philosophy  in  that  century. 

The  Right  Rev.  author  collects  and  discusses  at  length 
Tertullian's  notions  concerning  the  Deity,  concerning  the  nature 
of  angels  and  demons,  and  concerning  the  origin,  nature,  and 
destiny  of  the  human  soul ;  but  the  most  important  part  of  the 
chapter  perhaps  is  that  in  which  he  comments  on  the  prevalent 
disposition  to  undervalue  the  argument  a  posteriori.  Every 
Attempt  to  prove  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God  from  the 
yisible  works  of  creation,  is  treated  by  many  as  vain  and  idle» 
iiay,  even  as  presumptuous,  and  almost  impious.  The  ass.err 
tion  of  such  persons,  that  man  never  did  by  reasoning  a  poste- 
riori discover  the  exislience  of  God,  may  be  admitted  without 
much  danger,  for  the  question  is,  not  whether  man  has  ever 
so  discovered  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  whether, 
if  he  had  so  reasoned,  he  would  have  reasoned  correctly.  Now 
4iiat  such  arguments  are  not  fallacious  appears  from  this,  that, 
Allowing  the  knowledge  of  a  God  to  be  derived  from  revelation, 
yet  the  arguments  for  his  exigence  and  attributes  derived  from 
ih^  course  and  constitution  of  nature,  are  no  sooner  proposed, 
than  they  command  the  assent  of  the  understanding :  and,  as 
his  lordship  observes,  '^  the  same  series  of  proofs  by  which  we 
^establish  a  known  truth,  might  surely  have  conducted  us  to  the 
Juiowledge  of  that  tFut;h.*'  (p.  185.)  This  is  the  only  way  by 
which  a  sceptic  can  possibly  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a 
God.  Denying  as  he  does  the  authority  of  Revelation,  we 
have  no  other  arguments  >to  oppose  to  him,  than  those  which 

*  Acts  vi.  6.  (compared  with  vi.  8.  and  viii.  6.)  viii.  17,  18.  xix.  6. 

f  'Yet  Semler,  speaking  of  miraculous  powers  in -the  second  century,  says,  "Nos 
tqittidem  talibus  narratiomhinS)  etsi  olim  forte  fuerunt  satis  probse,  atque  recentiorjes  earun^ 
ium  defuerunt  amatores,  nihil  hodie  historiam  Cbristianorum  adjuvari  statuimus." 
Hist.  Eccles.  Select.  Capita,  secul.  ii.  cap.  2.  Siich  is  the  pert  and  contemptuous  lan- 
guage of  the  rationalixing  divines ! 
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the  natural  and  moral  phenomena  of  the  world  abundantly 
supply  of  an  all-wise  and  all-powerfiil  Creator. 

"  Men,  it  is  true,  have  not  unfrequently  been  induced  by  the  love 
of  paradox,  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  a  reputation  for  superior  talent 
and  acuteness,  or  by  other  motives  of  a  similar  description,  to  assert 
the  all-sufKciency  of  human  reason,  and  to  deny  the  necessity  of  a 
Revelation.  Hence  many  good  and  pious  Christians  have  run  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  been  disposed  to  regard  all,  who  have 
recourse  to  reason  and  the  light  of  nature  in  the  investigation  of  reli« 
gious  truth,  as  little  better  than  infidels :  puffed  up  with  a  presump- 
tuous conceit  of  their  own  knowledge,  and  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
fitness  of  the  divine  procedure.  Yet  what  just  ground  is  there  for 
these  heavy  accusations  ?  Is  not  reason  the  gift  of  Gpd  ?  Does  not 
the  light  of  nature  emanate  from  the  author  of  nature ;  from  him  who 
is  the  fountain  of  light  ?  In  what  then  consisits  the  presumption  of 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  divine  character  and  Qperations,  by  means 
of  that  light,  which  God  has  himself  supplied  ?  The  knowledge  of 
divine  things  which  we  acquire  by  the  proper  exercise  of  Qur  variou^^ 
fiiculties  in  the  phenomena  of  the  visible  world  is  as  fttriotly  the  gift  of 
God,  as  that  which  we  derive  from  the  perusal  of  his  revealed 
word."    P.  188. 

In  a  treatise  of  so  much  merit  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  carp 
at  little  inadvertencies,  but  we  are  sure  the  author's  liberality 
will  not  be  offended  by  our  pointing  out  one  into  which  he  has 
been  betrayed  in  p.  176.  He  says  **  Although  the  writings 
of  Tertullian  afford  us  no  assistance  in  filling  up  the  outline 
sketched  by  Mosheim  of  the  state  of  learning  and  philosophy 
in  the  second  century,  an  examination  of  his  own  philosophi- 
cal and  metaphysical  notions  will,  we  trust,  supply  some  curious 
and  not  uninteresting  information."  A  knowledge  of  the  phi- 
losophical notions  of  an  eminent  writer  must  contribute  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  inasmuch  as  an  ac- 
quaintance with  an  integral  part  conduces  to  our  acquaintance 
with  the  whole. 

Following  Mosheim's  arrangement  we  oome  to  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  church  illustrated  from  the  writings 
of  Tertullian,  which  ibrms  the  subiect  of  the  fourth  chapter. 
It  is  satisfactoiy  to  find  that  Tertullian  bears  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  a  distinction  between  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity,  and 
also  to  the  existence  of  a  distinction  of  orders  among  the  Clergy. 
In  the  Tracts  de.Qaptisn^o  and  de  Fiigain  Persecutione,  (he 
three  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  are  enumerated 
together ;  and  in  the  former  the  superior  authority  of  bishops 
is  plainly  asserted.  That  the  Episcopal  office  was  of  Apostolical 
institution  he  likewise  unequivocally  as$ierts ',  y^t  clearly  as  he 
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declared  a  distinDtioTi  of  orders^tnong  the  Clergy,  \\0  a£Ebrd§; 
us  but  little  assistance  in  ascertaining  wherein  thi^  distinction 
consisted.  With  this  testimony,  however,  the  advocates  pf 
£piscopacy  may  well  be  content.  No  one  is  foolish  enough  to 
maintain  an  exact  parallel  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
Episcopalian  church-governments ;  what  is  asserted  is^  that 
the  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  did  exist  so 
anciently  as  necessarily  infers  an  Apostolical  appointment,  and 
of  this  distinction  of  orders  among  the  Clergy,  TertuUiaQ 
affords  convincing  evidence. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  his  lordship  comes  to  a  more  important 
and  more  extensive  branch  of  the  inquiry,  to  the  infonnation 
which  the  writings  of  this  father  supply  respecting  the  docr 
trines  of  the  Church  in  his  day.  The  coiu*se  he  adopts  ii^ 
treating  this  part  of  the  subject  is>  to  consider  the  different 
doctrines  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  plan  is  certainly  judicious,  and  the 
Right  Rev.  author  pursues  it  with  all  the  diligence  of  an  anti- 
quary, and  with  all  the  sobriety  of  a  learned  and  orthodox 
divine.  Without  attempting  to  epitomize  the  whole  contents 
of  this  long  chapter,  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  a  fe^v 
selections  from  it>  which. will  afford  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
jiidgipeiit  and  manner;  and  we  begin  with  his  illustration  of 
the  sixth  Article  of  the  Church  **  On  the  sufficiency  of  the  Ho|y 
Scriptures  for  salvation." 

With  Protestants  this  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  since 
it  constitutes  the  ground  of  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  Chiurches  of  England  and  Rome.  Other  matters  in  debate 
between  us  are  interesting,  other  questions  involved  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  controversy  are  of  great  moment,  but  this 
forms  the  very  basis  of  the  Reformation,  and  upon  which  alone 
,that  separation  from  the  Papal  Church  can  be  vindicated[. 
With- Protestants  the  Bible  alone  is  the  sole  fountain. of  Chris- 
tian  faith ;  with  Romanists  it  is  the  Bible  and  TraditionT-the 
.fcHTwer  acknowledge  only  one  authority  for  articles  of  faith,  the 
rlatter  acknowledge  two  equal  and  independent  authorities. 
>TiU  this  difference  in  the  foundation  of  their  respective  doc- 
trines* can  be  settled,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  unanimity  in 
the  doctrines  themselves.  The  two  Churches  must  continue 
for  ever  at  variance  while  they  continue  to  vary  as  to  the 
sources  from  which  their  creeds  are  drawn.  So  long  as  the 
'Bib}e  alone  is  the  reUgion  of  Protestants,  and  the  Bible  together 
wrtH  Tradition  is  .the  religion  of  Romanists,  so  long  will  they 
remam  disunited. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  from  this  that  Protestantism 
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abisolutely  discards  Tradition.  Some  of  the  Reformed  Church€« 
it  is  true«  have  done  so  almost  entirely,  but  the  Church  of 
England,  with  more  moderation  and  more  judgment,  acknow-* 
ledges  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  that  source* 
She  ascribes  an  unrivalled  authority  to  the  written  wordj 
expressly  declaring  that  Holy  Scripture  contains  all  thinglk 
ftecessary  to  salvation,  but  she  nevertheless  professes  a  subor- 
dinate reverence  for  pious  antiquity*  She  regards  Tradition 
its  one  of  the  most  useful  helps  to  unlock  the  sacred  truths  of 
Revelation.  Though  her  faith  is  built  on  the  sole  foundation 
of  the  Scriptures,  she  deems  the  decisions  of  the  Primitive 
Church  as  the  best  guide  to  the  discovery  of  the  Christian 
doctrines,  as  the  best  preservative  of  their  purity,  and  as  th* 
best  evidence  of  an  agreement  with  the  apostolical  faith  afid 
practice.  "  Our  national  Church,"  siiys  an  intelligent  prelate, 
*'  inculcates  a  liberal,  discriminative,  yet  undeviating  reverettc* 
for  pious  antiquity :  a  reveren<ie,  alike  sanctioned  by  reason, 
inspired  by  feeling,  and  recommended  by  authority*  This 
|)rinciple  is>  in  truth,  our  special  characteristic;  A  principle 
which  has  ever  enabled  our  Church  to  combine  discursiveness 
with  cohsisteiicy ;  freedom  of  inquiry  with  orthodoxy  of  belief  i 
iind  vigorous  good  sense  with  primitive  and  elevated  pietv.**  • 
To  the  same  purpose  speaks  the  Right  Rev.  author  ol  th^ 
work  under  consideration. 

"  If  we  mistake  tiol  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  period  is  not  fkr  dis- 
tant when  the  whole  controversy  between  the  English  and  Romish 
Churches  will  be  revived,  and  all  the  points  in  dispute  again  brought 
under  review.  OP  these  points  none  is  more  important  than  the  ques- 
tibn  respecting  tradition ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  most  essential,  that  they 
who  stand  forth  as  the  defeiiders  of  the  Church  of  England  should  tak^ 
It  correct  and  ratsohal  View  of  the  subject — ^the  view  in  fehott  which  wau 
taken  hy  our  divines  at  the  Refo^rroation.  Nothing  was  mote  temotts 
troin  theiV  intention  than  indiscritninatdy  to  'condemn  til  tradition. 
Tiiey  kite'w  that  m  istrittness  of  speech  Scripture  is  tradition-^^JwrittJeh 
ttkditioii^.  Th^y  knpew  tiiat,  as  lar  as  ^tellial  evident  fe  i^dneeFtiiedy 
^  traditieli  p^ef^dk'Vied  in  the  Church  lis  the  ^y  ground  oil  tfhiA  th^ 
g|^aiiieA€f^8li  of  Ihe  bo^ks  of  Scripture  can  be  estabiished.  For  Uioujg^ 
we  aye  not,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Cburdi,  bound  to  receive  «ft 
'Bcfii^re  tay  bode,  whi^h  contains  i&lermd  cfvidenc^  of  its  tmn  «pllit^ 
ty6sness<-^such  as  discrepancies,  cdkitradidtions  of  o&er  portions  of 
^5€ripture^  idle  ^bles,  or  |frecq>ts  «t  vmriance  witb  the  great  prmciplea 
5)f  fcporality--^yset  no  internal  evidence  is  sufficient  to  prove  a  book  to 
^  'Scripture,  of  which  the  reception,  hy  a  |K)rupn  at  least  o^  die 
Church,  clfchnotTbe  f  raced  tromthe  earlifest  period  of  its  history  to  tlie 

"*  BisH'op  iTebli's  Xppch&ix  to  "  feirnibhs  cWeffy  Fftctfcal.** 
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prefient  time.  What  our  Refbritiers  opposed  ^as  the  notion,  that  men 
must,  upon  the  mere  authority  of  tradition,  receive,  as  necessary  lo 
ftaWation,  doctrines  not  contained  in  Scripture.  ■  Against  this  notion 
in  general,  they  urged  the  incredibility  of  the  supposition  that  the 
Apostles,  when  unfolding  in  their  writings  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel, shonid  have  entirely  omitted  any  doctrines  essential  to  roan's  saU 
vation.  The  whole  tenor  indeed  of  those  writings,  as  well  as  of  our 
blessed  Lord's  discourses,  runs  counter  to  the  supposition  that  any 
truths  of  fundamental-  importance  would  be  sufiered  long  to  rest  upon 
so  precarious  a  foundation  as  that  of  oral  tradition.  With  respect  to 
the  particular  doctrines,  in  defence  of  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
appeal  to  tradition,  our  Reformers  contended  that  some  were  directly 
at  Variance  with  Scripture  ;  and  that  others,  far  from  being  supported 
by  an  unbroken  chain  of  tradition  from  the  Apostolic  age,  were  of 
v^ry  recent  origtti,  and  utterly  unknown  to  the  early  fkthers.  Such  was 
the  view  id  this  important  question  taken  by  our  Reformers.  In  this^ 
as  in  oilier  instances,  they  wisely  adopted  a  middle  course :  they  tiei- 
ther  bowed  submissively  to  the  authority  of  tradition,  nor  yet  rejected 
It  altogether.  We  in  the  present  day  must  tread  in  their  footsteps  and 
imitate  dieir  moderation,  if  we  intend  to  combat  our  Roman  Cathotic 
adversaries  with  succes8«  We  must  be  careful  that,  in  our  anxiety  to 
avoid  one  extreme,  we  run  not  into  the  other ;  and  adopt  the  extrava- 
gant language  of  those  who,  not  content  with  ascribing  a  paramount 
authority  to  the  written  word  in  all  points  pertaining  to  eternal  sal« 
vation,  talk  as  if  the  Bible — and  that  too  the  Bible  in  our  English 
translation — were,  independently  of  all  external  aids  and  evidences,  suf- 
fi^citsnt  to  prove  its  own  genuineness  and  inspiration,  and  to  be  its  own 
interpreter."    P.  297. 

But  does  TettuUkn  hold  the  sainse  lasiguage  1  This  ^piestioii 
fis  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  Ro&mn  CSthofics  canvtsoitly 
vppenl  ^  this  father  a»  faronmbie  to  their  aodfoiss  about  tm*- 
dition.  Hife  oertaiiily  does  o^ten  Appeal  to  trsidition  in  defaki^- 
i^  doelarifial  poittts,  «Kid  «ten  ^oes  «o  ikr  a&  tio  assert,  that  »d 
veasonfaig  fi^om  the  St^rifrt^res  ougiNi'to  be^sed  in  atguhig  inritfa 
hieretied,  who  lo^  to  be  refated  by  ^fisoertainiiig  the  tn^ition 
wfatth  hftfi  been  firet»efT«d  snd  iMUdtxl  demi  in  the  Apoetofit: 
€!him:fee&.  (De  Pr»sl^.  flieret,)  But  lias  u  mec^  an  uf^gu- 
WeMwm  ts^  hrmimesy  fots  ustlie  hei«|ji&stlid  wst  abknowiedge  ail 
4»  l)Mk&  i^6^h«d  by  the  Church,  had  corrupted  those  nnrhudi 
llwy  <(Md  ^K^nowl^dg^,  and  w^Duid  adttfit  •only  itbeir  tamu  inter- 
imUKtibHid,  ^e  <<sfDkf  iDdde  <o]r  refiitiitg  <diesn  vans  1^  tsimpSam% 
ivhM^MtifinN^^^  h^d,^fid  wh»t  Stviplnmg  ave  veoeived  h/ 
Ike  A|)^teliic  Gh«K'ch«te.  And  irfmt  Mly  •oMftms  dds  7epn»- 
Mitlvtievi  is,  thitt  1>ei!tulliaii5  vAmi  he  4co«ieB  «t  iaet  to  i^tmuamt 
Md  tMfhte  the  heyet^l  dec^net^  he  a^fMis  to  ^tbe  Aspm- 
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tolical  writings.  Nothing,  in  short,  can  be  more  unfair  than  i6, 
claim  the  sanction  of  Tertullian's  name  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  tradition.  He  never  represents  it  as  of 
co-equal  authority  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  but  as  the  most 
faithful  interpreter  of  them.  According  to  him  the  Church  is 
the  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  agreeably  to  the  twen- 
tieth article  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  he  is  far  from  allow- 
ing any  doctrine  as  necessary  to  salvation  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  Scripture.  He  every  where  ascribes  a  paramount 
weight  and  authority  to  the  inspired  records.  Nay,  he  even 
goes  the  length  of  denying  the  lawfulness  of  any  act  which  is 
not  permitted  therein,  (De  Corona,  c.  2.)  and  even  of  asserting 
that  whatever  is  not  there  related,  must  be  supposed  never  to 
have  happened.  (lb.  c.  4.)  '^  We  mean  not,"  says  the  Bp.  of 
Bristol,  **  to  defend  this  extravagant  language,  but  produce  it  ia 
order  to  shew  what  were  his  opinions  on  the  subject."    P.  290. 

With'  equal  accuracy  and  clearness  the  learned  author  esc* 
amines  the  attestation  of  Tertullian  as  it  bears  upon  all  the 
Thirty-nine  Articlqis,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  more 
properly  fall  under  other  divisions  of  his  work  ;  concluding  this 
excellent  Chapter  with  a  brief  comparison  of  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  with  Mosheim*s  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Chturch 
in  the  second  century,  and  with  a  most  able  review  of  Barbey- 
.rac's  principal  charges  against  the  ancient  fathers,  and  of  Terr 
tullian  in  particular.  We  are  compelled,  for  want  of  room,  to 
pass  over  this  part  of  the  work  without  further  notice,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  sixth  chapter, — on  the  ceremonies  used  in  the 
Church,  from  which  we  shall  make  a  few  selections. 

From  his  Lordship's  investigation  it  appears  that  TertulliaA 
connects  regeneration  with  the  rite  of  baptism,  calling  it  our 
second  birm  in  which  the  soul  is  framed  as  it  were  anew  by 
water  and  power;  from  above.  He '  declares  the  following 
.spiritual  blessings  to  be. consequent  upbn  baptism ; — ^remission 
of  sins — deliverance  from  death — regeneration — and  partidpa- 
tionin  the  Holy  Spirit..  He  calls  it  the  Sacrament  of  washing^^ 
-the  blessed  Sacrament  of  water— the  laver  of  regeneration — the 
•washing. of  repentance— the  Sacrament  of  faidi — ^the  sign  or 
,seal  of  our  faith.  .  It  is  evident  from  various  passages  scail;- 
•tered  through  Tertullian's  works,-  that  in  his  day  baptism  was 
:administerea  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost; 
and  that  the  candidate  professed  his  belief  in  the  Three  Vetr 
-sons  of  the  Trinitv*  He  .alludes,  also,  to  the  custom  of  having 
sponsors,  who  made,  in  the  name  of  the  children  brought  to  diQ 
font,  those  promises  which  they  were .  unable  to  mak^  -feir 
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themselves.  But  the  forms  used  in  administering  the  rite  of 
baptism  shall  be  given  in  the  author's  own  words  without  cur- 
tailment. 

"  The  candidate  having  been  prepared  for  its  due  reception  by  fre- 
quent prayers,  fasts,  and  vigils,  professed  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation and  under  the  hand  of  the  president,  that  he  renounced  the 
devil,  his  pomps,  and  angels.  He  was  then  plunged  into  the  water 
three  times,  in  allusion  to  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; 
making  certain  responses,  which,  like  the  other  forms  here  mentioned, 
were  not  prescribed  in  Scripture,  but  rested  on  custom  and  tradition^ 
He  then  tasted  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey — was  anointed  with  oil, 
in  allusion  to  the  practice,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  of  anointing 
those  who  were  appointed  to  .the  priesthood,  since  all  Christians  are 
in  a  certain  sense  supposed  to  be  priests — and  was  signed  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Lastly  followed  the  imposition  of  hands ;  the  origin 
of  which  ceremony  is  referred  by  our  author  to  the  benediction  pro- 
nounced by  Jacob  upon  the  sons  of  Joseph.  With  us  the  imposition 
of  hands  is  deferred  till  the  child  is  brought  to.be  confirmed;  but  in 
Tertullian's  time,  when  a  large  proportion  of  persons  baptized  were 
adults,  Confirmation  immediately  followed  the  administration  of 
baptism,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremony.  It  was  usual  for  the 
baptized  person  to  abstain,  during  the  week  subsequent  to  his  recep- 
tion of  the  rite,  from  his  daily  ablutions.  Some  also  contended  that 
baptism  ought  to  be  followed  by  fasting  ;  because  our  Lord  immedi- 
ately after  his  baptism  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  But  bur  author 
replies  that  baptism  is  in  fact  an  occasion  of  joy,  inasmuch  as  it  opens 
the  door  of  salvation.  Christ's  conduct  in  this  instance  was  not  de* 
signed  to  be  an  example  for  our  imitation,  as  it  had  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  certain  events  which  took  place  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
Li  commenting  upon  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  Tertidlian  calls 
the  ring  which  the  father  directed  to  be  put  upon  his  head,  the  seal  of 
baptism  ;  by  which  the  Christian,  when  interrogated,  seals  the  cove- 
nant of  his  faith.  The  natural  inference  from  these  words  appears  to 
be  that  a  ring  used  to  be  given  in  baptism :  but  I  have  found  no  other 
trace  of  such  a  custom."     P.  430. 

'  With  respect  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  it  may  be 
observed^  that  Tertullian  affords  no  evidence  to  the  monstrous 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  His  authority,  it  is  true^  has  of);en 
been  appealed  in  support  of  it  by  Roman  Catholic  writers ;  and 
he  occasionally  used  what  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  at  least 
very  strong  expressions,  as  ^'feeding  on  the  fatness  of  the 
Lord's  bodv,  that  is,  on  the  Eucharist,"  and  ^^  feeding  on  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ."  But  when  compared  with  other 
passages  in  his  writings,  these  expressions  manifestly  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  for  in  several  places  he 
expressly  call  the  bread  the  representation  of  the   body  of 
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Christ,  aiid  the  wine  of  bis  blood,  ae  is  evident  from  tl^e  cittf-' 
tions  which  his  Lordihip  baa  given  in  a  note,  p.  451.  Wb^n 
the  different  passages  of  his  works  relating  to  this  subject  ar^ 
carefully  compared^  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  candid  mind, 
that  the  corporeal  presence  of  Cnrist  in  the  Eucbarist  was  not 
^  tenet  of  his  own  faith,  nor  of  the  faith  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  may  be  further  observed  that  the  custom  of  withholding  the 
cup  from  the  laity  was  unknown  to  TertuUian ;  for  he  repeat* 
edly  speaks  of  both  bi^ead  and  wiBe  being  offered  to  ^^ommU" 
nicants. 

Of  the  five  branches  into  which  Mosheim  divide^  tbe  interna} 
history  of  tbe  Church,  the  last  comprehends  tha  heresies  and 
divisions  which  successively  arose,  and  which  conaequeatly 
forms  the  sabject  of  the  conduding  chapter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Brist<d's  work.  The  heresies  which  were  broached,  atid  whiA 
troubled  the  repose  of  the  Church  in  the  second  eentury,  were 
unhappily  very  numerous :  a  striking  proof  of  the  weakness 
and  the  perversity  of  the  human  mind  which  could  suffer  such 
corruptions  to  mingle  themselves  with  the  pure  doctrines  0f 
Christianity  so  near  their  source,  when  some  of  those  who  had 
listened  to  the  Aposdes'  preaching  were  yet  alive.  The  great 
body  of  believers,  however,  still  continued  sound  in  the  &itb^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  partiaaiis  of  Jthe  difierent  heretics  in 
the  earlier  ages  were  only  iew  in  number.  The  ilbistratioo  o^ 
tlKffiA  from  the  writings  of  TertuIUan  is  admirably  purmed  by 
eur  ftujtbor.  The  subject  indeed  is  but  Utde  imriting,  \mt  hie 
has  treated  k  <iril3i  the  juidgment  and  discrimioatioa  Which  it  jbo 
peculiarly  requires.  We  must,  however,  content;  oiusebtes 
with  »dv)eiting:to  a  sin^  instance  of  his  lordsbtp's  inquiries  in 
diis  <:feapter,  -and  we  select  his  account  of  Tert»llian «  ereed 
rcspecling  tJie  Trinity,  as  opposed  to  tlie  errors  of  Praxeas 
ana  others. 

It  has  been  unanswerably  proved  by  Bishop  Bull,  as  wefl  as 
by  our  author,  that  Tertullian  maintained  a  real  Trinity,  or  in 
Ibe  words  ai  -our  fcst  article,  tltai  "  in  the  Unity  <rf  the  God- 
iiead  there  be  thnee  Peraons  of  one  substance,  po<ver,  aid 
etemk^;"  avd  l;hat  his  iqptmosis  Tespecting  ^e  Boo  mAi^ 
HflJy  Gheisi  eascuitially  coincided  with  the  doetriMMs  of  4wr 
ChMroh.  AAer  staling  mA  &dly  pnoring  this,  tthe  £Ub0f>«f 
ji^stol  well  observes — 

• 

«*  Silt  tbovt^  we  fthink  &at  Xcrtulliaa's  ^opinions  .on  ithese  poinls 
^•ilieidfiid  in  the  main  -w^Ii  4j»e  doctrines  of  our  Chtircli^  we  aee  fyf 
ikom  «eaBii)g  %o  asssu  that  expressions  may  not  occasioKiaUy  h&  found 
which  ane  csyftable  of  a  diffecent  iaterprotmion ;  and  wiiich  wecc  ^ce^ 
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iUUy  aiToided  by  the  orthodox  writem  of  later  times,  when  the  cQntn>» 
tertted  respecnng  the  Trinity  had  introduced  greater  precision  of 
language*  Pamelius  has  thought  it  necessary  to  put  the  reader  on  hia 
guard  against  certain  of  these  cxpresaions,  and  Semler  has  noticed 
with  a  sort  of  ill-natured  industry  etery  passage  in  the  tract  against 
Praxeas,  in  which  there  is  any  appearance  of  contradiction,  or  which 
will  bear  a  construction  fkvciurabie  to  the  Arian  tenets.  Bull,  also» 
who  conceives  the  language  of  Tertnllian  to  be  explicit  and  correct  on 
the  subject  of  the  pre-existence  and  consubstanttahty,  admits  that  he 
oecasionaUy  uses  expressions  at  variance  with  the  co>eternity  of  Chriat*" 
(after  satisfactorily  accounting  for  this  by  a  reference  to  die  ptcnliar 
tenets  of  the  heretics  of  that  time,  his  lordship  adds,)  "  Bull  appears 
to  have  given  an  accurate  representation  of  the  matter,  when  he  says, 
that,  according  to  our  author,  the  reason  and  spirit  of  God,  being  the 
substance  of  the  Word  and  Son,  were  co-eternal  with  God :  but  that 
the  titles  of  Word  and  Son  were  not  strictly  applicable  until  the  former 
bad  been  emitted  to  arrange,  the  latter  begotten  to  execute,  the  work 
of  creation^" — ''  In  speaking  also  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Tertullian  occa* 
sionally  uses  terms  of  a  very  ambiguous  and  equivocal  diaracter.  He 
says,  for  instance,  that  in  G^i.  i.  26.  God  addressed  the  Son,  his 
Word,  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  and  the  third  Person,  the 
Spirit  in  the  Word.  (Ad  Prax.  c.  1^.)  Here  the  distinct  personality 
ef  the  Spirit  is  expressly  asserted ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  words  Spirkus  in  termoM^  with  the  assertion.  It  is,  however, 
certwn*  both  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  Tract  s^gaiost  Praxeas, 
and  firem  tmuay  passages  in  his  other  writings,  that  the  distinct 
personidity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  formed  an  article  of  TertuQian's  creed.*' 
P. ««. 

it  is  not  •pretendetl  to  be  tliewied  tfhat  expressiohs  di  a  ioose 
and  Indefinite  kind  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  are  to  be  fotind 
in  all  tbe  Ante-nicene  fathers.  Verbal  accuracy  is  the  natirral 
result  of  controversy,  and  a  tnore  correct  phraseology  was  the 
effect  of  the  Arian  disputes.  Tlie  strictness  of  legal  phrase 
has  arisen  bom  the  attempts  of  cunnuig  and  chicanery  to  evade 
the  law*  And  the  primitive  mode  of  expressing  our  faith 
VHght  have  been  seciu*ely  followed  in  6ub8e4j[uefnt  times,  had  the 
^rt-^'petsooality  of  tlie  Deity  never  been  impugned.  But  that 
the  muMTd  fathers  were  oitbodox  on  this  ftrndamental  point 
OHUiot  be  ^reasonably  doubted  by  (those  w^o  Imve  studied  the 
works  of  Ball,  Peairson,  WwterlMd,  floroley,  &c. ;  rasid  with 
liOdpeet  "to  TertulUan  in  panticniiir,  no  one  «an  with  any  ahew  of 
reason  deny,  whatever  looare  ^xpresskme  may  occasionally  ^ 
ttsed  by  him,. that  his  belief  in  the  Trinity  was  "sound  and 
otthoAox,  who  srhall  peruse  hia  own  creed  as  set  forth  in  'his 

ttact  agaiiidt  Praxeas. 

> 

**  We  ^lleve,  says  be,  tn  >one  <ted,  knU  andar  (tbe^iUowiiv  dJepen* 
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tation  or  oeconomy — that  there  is  also  a  Son  of  God,  hid  Word,  who 
proceeded  from  him ;  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  without 
whom  nothing,  was  made  ;  who  was  sent  by  him  into  the  Virgin,  and 
was  born  of  her ;  being  both  man  and  God,  the  Son  of  man  and  the 
iSon  of  God,  and  called  Jesus  Christ;  who  suffered,  died,  and  was 
buried,  according  to  the  Scriptures;  and  was  raised  again  by  the 
Father ;  and  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  there  to  sit  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  and  thence  to  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ; 
vho  sent  from  l^eaven,  from  his  Father,  according  to  liis  promise,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  the  Sanctifier  of  the  Faith  of  all  who 
believe  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  (cap.  2.) 

As  some  relief  from  these  abstruse  inquiries,  and  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  ability  with  which  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  can  handle 
Questions  of  a  practical  nature,  we  shall  quote  his  remarks  on 
the  nature  and  utility  of  fasting. 

'    '*  Ecclesiastical  history  abounds  with  proofs  of  the  tendency  of  man- 
kind to  run  into  extremes ;  and  thus  to  convert  institutions,  which  in 
their  original  design  and  application  were  beneficial  and  salutary,  into 
isources  of  the  most  pernicious  errors  and  abuses.     Were  we  required 
to  produce  an  instance  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  we 
should  without  hesitation  refer  the  reader  to  the  subject  which  we 
have  been  now  considering.     Fasting,  as  it  was  originally  practised  in 
the  Church,  was  regarded  as  a  means  to  a  moral  end :  as  a  means, 
peculiarly  fitted  both  to  the  circumstances  and  to  the  nature  of  man, 
of  nourishing  in  him  those  feelings  of  contrition  and  self-abasement, 
and  of  enabling  him  to  acquire  that  mastery  over  his  sensual,  appetites, 
which  are  essential  elements  in  the  composition  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter.    When,  at  the  season  appointed  by  the  Church  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  its  members,  amongst  other 
external  observances — designed  to  express  their  lively  sense  of  their 
own  unworthiness,  and  of  the  deadly  nature  of  sin  which  could  be 
expiated  only  by  so  great  a  sacrifice — ^abstained  also  from  their  cus- 
tomary meak  and  recreations  ;  surely  the  most  enlightened  reason 
must  apiM'ove  the  motive  of  their  abstinence ;  and  admit  as  well  its 
suitableness  to  the  fallen  condition  of  man,  as  its  tendency  to  encou- 
rage a  devout  and  humble  teinper.     To  these  considerations  we  may 
add  that,  from  the  mixed  constitution  of  man's  nature  and  the  intimate 
union  which  subsists  between  his  soul  and  body,  the  occasional  res- 
traints, which  the  primitive  Christians  voluntarily  imposed  upon  them- 
selves in  respect  of  food  and  amusement,  could  scarcely  &il  to  have  a 
beneficial  operation  upon  their  character ;  were  it  only  by  interrupting 
for  a  time  their  ordinary  habits,  and  reminding  them  that  the  objects 
of  sense  possessed  neither  the  sole,  nor  the  principal,  claim  to  their 
attention.     A  life  of  habitual  indulgence,  even  when  that  indulgence 
leads  not  to  positive  excess,  is  favourable  neither  to  intellectuaJ  nor 
spiritual  improvement.     It  enfeebles  our  mental  powers  :  it  dead^iiii 
our  moral  perceptions:  it  tends  especially  to  render  us 'selfish  and 
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regardless  of  the  wants  and  feelings  of  others.  But  when  experience' 
also  tells  us  that  such  a  course  of  life  terminates  almost  invariably  ih' 
excess,  no  further  argument  can  he  wanting  to  prove  the  reasonable- 
ness and  utility  of  occasional  abstinence-^if  used  only  as  a  means  to 
an  end — to  invigorate  the  moral  principle  within  us,  and  to  promote 
humility  of  temper  and  purity  of  heart.  Unhappily,  however,  for  the 
Church,  from  the  propensity  of  the  human  mind  to  run  into  extremes 
-—from  an  increasing  fondness  for  the  tenets  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy— and  an  indiscriminate  imitation  of  what  is  recorded  in  Scripture 
of  holy  men,  who,  being  placed  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  were 
never  designed  to  be  held  up  as  examples,  in  all  points  of  their  con- 
duct, to  ordinary  Christians- — from  the  combined  operation  of  all  these 
causes ;  'fasting,  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  salutary  disciplihe, 
or  as  a  means  to  holiness,  came  to  be  regarded  as  holiness  itself.  The 
piety  of  men  was  estimated  by  the  frequency  and  severity  of  thfeir 
&sts.  .  In  proportion  as  they  subjected  themselves  to  greater  privations 
and  hardships,  they  acquired  a  higher  reputation  for  sanctity.  A 
species  of  rivalry  was  thus  excited ;  new  and  strange  methods  were 
invented  .of  macerating  and  torturing  their  bodies  ;  till  at  length  ex-t 
travagance  in. practice  led  to  error  in  doctrine;  fasts  and  mortifica- 
tions were  regarded  as  meritorious  in  themselves^— as  procuring  by 
their  intrinsic  efBcacy  remission  of  sin  and  restoration  to  the  favour  of 
God."    P.  418. 

We  cannot  close. our  remarks  without  begging  the  Right 
Rev.  author  to  accept  our  thanks  for  the  valuable  production 
before  us.  In  an  age  of  light  and  flimsy  reading,  when  the 
public  mind  seems  engrossed  with  the  airy  works  of  imagination 
and  the.  ephemeral  offsprings  of  the  press,  his  work,  much  as 
it  deserves,  will  scarcely  obtain  an  extensive  populiarity.  Biit 
however  limited  its  circulation,  it  will,  we  are  sure,  be  received 
with  approbation  by  the  learned.  It  is  really  gratifying  to  turn 
from  tae  light,  popular,  drawing-room  volumes  of  the  day,  t6  a 
work  of  deep  theological  erudition  and  research.  The  Bishop 
of  BriBtol  has  not  only  stamped  his  own  character  as  a  divine 
by  tibe  present  peribrmance,  but  has  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  learning  by  drawing  the  public  attention  to  the  mucli- 
neglected  treasures  of  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  writers,  aiid 
we  pincerely  hope  that  his  example  will  be  followed  by  other 
theologians.  When  all  the  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  shall 
have' been  examined  with  the  same  judgment  and  accuracy 
which  his  Lordship  has  applied  to  the  writings  of  Tertullian, 
then,  and  not  till  thep,  may*  we  expect  that  some  writer 
will  present  to  the  world,  what  it  has  not  yet  seen,  a  full,  cor- 
rect, and  impartial  ecclesiastical  history.  We  are  not  blind  to 
the  merits  of  some  of  those  which  we  already  possess,  particu- 
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lady  to  the  valuable  qualities  of  a  Moshekn  and  a  WeboMtiiP^ 
but  we  do  beltere  that  sufficient  materials  for  such  a  vbrk  as 
We  have  alluded  to,  have  not  yet  been  collected;  materials  too 
tsta^Xt  and  of  too  AiiBcult  reeearch  to  be  brought  together  by 
Ae  utmost  assidiiityt>f  one  mind,  and  which  must  tKerefew  be 
accumdated  by  the  united  labours  of  those  who^  pursuing  the 
eteps  bf  the  Bishop  of  Bristol^  devote  their  hours  to  ^e  study 
of  the  precious  relics  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  .    . 

Another  advantage  of  such  productions  as  the  one  i^&der 
coasideration  would  be,  the  attestation  which  would  thereby  be 
affii^ed  to  the  purity  olth«  EstabHshed  Church*  uqd^  wQ^gh 
we  have  the  happiness  to  Uve,  The  aacerdan^^e.pf  tkt^  ^kvsb^ 
live  and  AngUeaa  Cburches  in  apUoles  of  &ith  h9»  be^  fib#w# 
fcy  many  dmnes  i  a  irathi  nevertbeieaaj  whk^  would  »titt  eMiee 
fkariy  appear,  if  tbe  writiags  ef  the  Fathers  were  aul^yected  lo 
a  still  more  aecuraite  investigation.  With  sespeet  jbo  TertuUie^^ 
Ms  has  been  most  abiy  aceompliriied  by  the  Right  Rev«  avthoi 
of  the  vtroric  m  question,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  witho€H 
kesftation,  that  the  faith  of  this  Father  was,  in  all  ess^itM 
Mints,  correspondent  with  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Bnglioid* 
We  say  in  essential  points,  because  a  scrutinizing  j^ye.  may 
doubtless  discover  some  minor  differences.  The  chief  of  tbese 
perhaps  ^e  TeriuSian's  notions  eeepeetingei  kindof  piirgiitory 
^.  84^),  and  the  practiee  of.  praying  end  oSering  for  Qm  dteml 
^;  345) ;  but  the  ibfvner  seems  to  be  a  oertein  phileeophieel 
notion,  rather  thaa  an  ac^icfe  of  his  rei^ion,  ai»d  the  le^tler  n^sy 
only  be  ttie  referenoe  to  a  prac^e  whl^  he  thouglHt  pennies- 
afaie  rather  than  enjo»ied.  £c»fte  lesser  diffarencee  may  be 
Dwing  to  Imb  adoption  of  the  errors  of  Mostanus,  which  teKx^ei^« 
however,  did  noit  reach  the  ftindamentak  of  feith*  &tr  ibat  hen^ 
ticj  as  Alosheim  assures  U8»  ''foadenotattempto  upon  tbe  rfiGW 
liar  doctrines  .of  Chiiatisiii^y."  Geartain  it  is,  l£at  T^oftuHiaa 
ai^wiea  with  okt  CSmvch  in  afl  the  gn&at  and  osaeixtial  ideatW€» 
•Mlhersuffietency  of  Holy  Writ«  TrjadkicNa  being  only  kIjb  jband^ 
OM^  the  doc^rJMsef  4^  Twety,  tibue  incaniatioa,  dieftth^^aad 
t^eurrection  of  Christ,  the  &A  te  Adam«  and  the  feooviwf' Jbir 
Christ,  the  liherty  of  the  wffi»  and  ^  co<K)pezationW  DiviM 
Chrace^  Hence  w^e  may  iplaoe  the  etfawtation/  of  TerMlliM 
among  otlKdT  convineasig  teslamonieej'tbat  tibe  cneed  ef  ^diOiA^ 
glican  Quirch  is  MA§icmtially  itbe  eaine  «rith  ifae  Jbidk  ef  tthe 
Chmtian  Church  in  the  seoond  soentury. 
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The  Book  of  Churches  and  Sects ;  or  the  Opinions  of  all  Denominations 
of  Christians  differing  from  the  Church  of  England,  traced  to  their 
Source  by  an  Exposition  of  the  various  Translations  and  Interpre-^ 
tations  of  the  Sacred  Writings :  to  which  is  added,  a  brief  Refu- 
tation of  Unitarianism,  and  an  /Arrangement  of  Texts  in  Support  of 
'  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.'  T.  Cha&les  Boone,  B^A.  of 
.  St.  Peter's  College^  Cambridge.  Syo.  pp.  560. 14^.  London.  Riving" 
tons.    1826. 

This  work  is  avowedly  a  compilation,  but  it  shews  no  slight  in* 
dustry  and  intelligence.  It  gives  the  outlines  of  a  great  variety 
of  opinions,  which  must  have  been  sought  in  an  extensive  range 
of  research,  and  however  important  or  otherwise  it  may  become 
to  the  general  reader,  it  is  at  least  an  unusual  effort  for  a  young 
divine^  and  does  much  credit  to  the  author. 

In  our  incomparable  Liturgy  we  pray  that,  God  would  "  de* 
liver  us  from  all  heresy  and  schism/'  and  we  pray  rightly.  For 
they  are  among  the  most  fatal  enemies  to  the  truth,  the  most 
hazardous  to  Christians,  and  the  most  direct  and  envenomed 
of  all  the  instruments  wielded  by  the  power  of  evil  against  the? 
Church  of  God.  Like  the  abiding  and  fated  enmity  of  that  old 
serpent  from  which  they  sprang,  they  have  bruised  the  heel  of 
the  Church  from  the  beginnings  and. shall  still  wound  it^  until 
the  period  whesn  her  warfare  shall  be  done,  when  power  and 
strength  shall  be  upon  her  brow,  and  the  head  of  revolt 
shall  be  crushed  finally  and  for  ever. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  common  opinion  that,  differences  in 
religious  tenets  are  matters  of  comparative  unimportance,  that 
isinoerity  palliates  or  purifies  all  things,  and  that  there  is  no 
crime  but  in  known  and  wilful  error. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  boundless  candour,  compliment,  and 
UberaUty.  It  is  the  boast  of  this  accomplished  and  congratu^ 
latory  time,  that  the  severity  of  ancient  doctrine  has  been  po- 
lished  down.  The  blandishments  of  courts  and  drawing-rooms 
have  insinuated  into  pur  pulpits  and  closets.  The  right  hand 
of  doctrinal  fellowship  is  to  be  henceforth  held  out  with  equal 
cordiality  to  the  friend  and  adversary  of  the  Gospel,  and  all 
ihings  are  to  be  admitted  among  our  graceful  circle,  but  the 
repubive  shape  of  unbending  and  uncompromising  principle. 
.  Who  shall^doubt  all:  this,  who  sees  with  what  easy  popula« 
rity  the  most  atrocious  perverters  of  the  common  truths  of  re- 
ligion make  their  way  through  the  world  ;  or  knows  with  what^ 
unfeigned  and  contemptuous  astonishment  the  eyes  of  the 
world  would  be  turned  on  the  man  who  dared  to  pronounce 
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fhe  word  "  here^,"  and  how  rapidly  bimaelf  and  his  dwnin^ 
(^iation  would  be  consigned  to  "  a  remote  and  unenlightened 
9ge;  the  £era  of  monks  and  monkeries;  of  priestly  acriaM*^ 
and  popular  ignorance,  uncharitableneas,  and  mbjection." 

But  what  say  the  Scriptures?  In  the  clearest  language  they 
>iay,  that  a  man  w/atatti/  answerable  for  the  error  of  bis  opi- 
mona.  Herecy,  invtead  of  passing  under  the  flpecious  title  of 
a  declared  damna^fe  /  the  work  of  the  "fa- 
r  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  these — adultery^ 
en  proceeds) — heresies" — which  the  Apos-^ 
try,  murder,  and  Buchlike->-"  of  the  whic^ 
which  do  auch  things,  shall  wtl  inMerit  tk» 
Gal.  V.  20. 

^  the  approaching  calamities  of  the  Church/ 

lies,  "  There  shall  be  false  teachers  among 

hall  bring  in  damaable  heresies,   denying 

[ht  them."     2  Pet.  ii.  1. 

ncG  is  suffered,  like  that  c^any  other  wort, 

ly  for  the  separation  of  the  hypocritical  and 

n'om  the  sound  and  holy.     St.  Paul  says — 

also  heresies  among  you,  that  they  wnich 

PC  made  manifest  among  you."  1  Cor.  xi.  19* 

among  the  merits  of  the  early  ChrisUaii 

to  kale  the  deeds   of  the   Nicolsitans, 

the  incarnation)  which  "  says  the  Spirit, 

6. 

o  the  Church  of  Thyadra,  the  Gi^ortie 

t  perversion  of  the  Christian  faith,  are 

iths  t^  Satan."     Rev.  ii.  24. 

nt  abounds  with  similar  deoWrations  ot 

id  the  punishment  of  opitnem  contradictory 

"  Their  word  will  eat  eu  doth  a  oanker; 

BBus  and   Philetua ;  who   concerning  th^; 

ying  that  the  resurrection  is  past  ah^ad^^ 

dth  of  some.     Nevertheless  the  fonndatioa 

ire,  having  t^is  eeal,  the  Lord  knowetli 

S  Tiro,  ii.  17,  18,  IQ. 

nd  a  good  conscience  :  whlcb  some  havinsf 
g  faith  have  made  shimoreek :  ef  whom  u 
uuider ;  whom  I  have  delivered  unto  Satmm^ 
t  erro^  t^t  they  may  leani  not  to  biaa- 
?.20.  ,.  /', 

ipeaketh  expreBsly,  that  in  the  l^er  times 
from  the  faith,  g^>i»g  heed  to  seduMg 
es  of  devils  (deuoas.)  SpeaJuiw  ^*,4 
'then  cooKieiice  seared  vttb  a  £ot  iroii  I 
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If  ffiod  |Jtit  Hw  brtrt*rtii  in  r^membi'Anc^  df  these  thhig^f  (iidii 
ibtAi  ht  k  good  hiimsrter  of  Jesus  Christ,  nourished  up  in  th^ 
y^6td$  of  £tith,  afid  of  g'ood  ddttrine,  wbeteunto  tbou  hast 
•ttamed.'*  1  Titfi.  it,  1,  £  A 

"  Now  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  ivitbstood  Mddes,  So  A6  t1l^$ 
idMy  f^sist  the  /rt^/A  .•  men  of  corrupt  minds,  reprobate  cottcemi 
fcg^the  faith-r  2  Tim.  iii.  8. 

-  '•Tb<:»€  textd  and  a bost  of  otbei^s,  the  whole  tendi* of  Scriptctfe, 
jNrdte  that  men  are  terribly  fespon^iMe  fof  their  mlseonceptionk 
tX  Divihe  tmth ;  and  at«eribe  their  original  ertof  t6  aiu  etil 
a^ence,  tod  th^ii*  obstinacy  to  eorruptiott  of  heart.  Thejf 
«f«  peculiarly  demmnced  in  the  Ephtfes  to  Tintofby,  from  bil 
bemg  an  appointed  teachef,  the  predecessor  of  the  long  litie  of 
C5lrfistlan  ministry  Vhieb  was  to  be!  iSo  grievously  resisted  by 
h<»esy  ii«  its  shapes  of  intrigue  atifd  powef,  and  rrt  its  tio  lesi 
tfttflty  shapes  of  ftfTected  liberah'ty  atnd  pretended  regard  fbr  th^ 
freedom  of  the  mind.  Those  the  Apostle  commands  him  t6 
Cc^ti^at ;  but,  in  the  only  spirit  that  Christianity  allows,  without 
ifelence.  "  In  meekness  instrucfting  those  that  oppose  them- 
sigive»;  if  God  peradventure  wiH  give  them  repentance  to  thd 
•ckHOwledgirtg  of  the  truth ;  and  that  they  may  recover  thenl- 
^V/^  oii!  of  the  anttte  of  tlte  devil,  who  are  taken  Captlte  bij 
fUnt  At  Ms  wittr    2  TtM*  S.  25,  23. 

V  Atld  fhd  disthiction  betwe^r*  the  faithful  atnd  the  bpponenti 
of  tSie  faith  isf  cottrfftanded  to  be  ttt^tked  hy  more  than  mer"4 
Words,  The  offendefr  is  ordered  to  be  publicly  excluded,  aftef 
il  dtie  tirte  given  for  hk  abandonment  of  error.  '*  A  ttuin  that 
fe'A  keretvtr,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  rejectl 
Knowing  that  be  that  it*  such  is  ^ubtrerted,  and  sinnethi  feeing 
Condemned  of  himsetf."  Titus  Sf.  10,  f  I. 
^  Agai¥ist  those  plain  ^nd  direct  proniulgfttiotis  of  the  Litw  df 
Odd,  there  can  be  no  appeal  By  any  mm  who  sincerely  ic- 
kn6wtedg^s  the  ffuthorfty  cHTtbe  Cfbspel.  But  affected  libe- 
Mlity  win  asfe.  Wharf  is  forbe\5ome  6f  the  right  of  choice?  U 
llian^to  giVe  uphi^  i^easfon?  or  cam'  he  be  culpiable  for  foHowing 
Ht^M  t^t  a^  it  Mil  lead  him  ?  To  thi^  the  answer  Is  obvious. 
The  Q0A  thstt  garre  us'  reason  has  prolnbited  iu  abug^  as  much 
te  dkkt  df  any  of  hi^  other  ^ts,  heafth  or  wealth,  strength  of 
p(fi^t.'  We  abu^e  our  reasow  when  we  isutfer  it  to  be  inter- 
hpti  i**th  hy  our  passfons.  Tbe  pride  of  novelty,  of  a  name, 
6fM  ttka&pix  ki  argHiment;  the  i^me  of  acknowledging  error: 
the  worldly  emolument  attached  to  a  peculiar  prot'essvoa  of 
MfOf;  tt«*  guiMy  hidoiertce  fhatwHTnot  examine;  the  more 
Ipiffty  eti^i^iiptfon  of  tCre  senses  that  wiR  ncft  ^Skt  an  ex:amina;- 
iBoai-*«  tMihi  tfisttti*  iti  i^^sualftyj  <he  dr^dt  of  ^-^•^^^'^ 
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that  truei  of  which  a  whole  life  would  make  the  4i8CQyety'..i 
rebuVe  and  terror ;  all  the  shades  of  human  vice  and  folly. 
From  giddy  ignorance  up  to  sullen  prejudice  apd  desperate  prer 
isumption,  have  made  the  darkness  that  shuts  out  the  splenaouf 
pf  Divine  truth. 

Shall  we  be  told  that  a  man  cannot  help  his  conviction^! 
We  answer  that;  God  has  declared  that  he  has  given  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  will  for  just  convictions ;  that  spurious  convic- 
tions  are  criminal ;  and  that  man  must,  as  he  values  his  salva- 
tion^  look  to  the  sincerity  and  soundness  with  which  he  exer- 
cises his  understanding  in  pursuit  of  the  truth  as  God  has 
already  laid  its  sufficient  evidence  before  him.  "  If  they  wiU 
not  believe  Moses  and  the  prophets^  neither  will  they  believe 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead/'  Shall  we  be  told  that 
many  wise  and  incorrupt  men  have  doubted  Christianity? 
We  answer  J  that  we  altogether  disbelieve  the  assertion ;  and 
that  in  the  habits  of  all  the  more  prominent  examples  of  this 
boasted  innocence  and  infidelity,  we  are  authorized  in  finding 
causes  of  their  error.  Had  Hobbes,  or  HumCi  or  Rousseau^ 
po thing  of  party  distinction,  or  personal  prejudice  or  gross  in* 
dulgence  to  sacrifice  to  the  truth  ?.  It  would  be,  of  course^  im« 
possible  to  investigate  the  private  life  of  all  the  controversial 
infidels  f  but  we  might  sa^ly  undertake  to  show,  in  every 
example  of  their  leading  names,  enough  of  personal  motive  to 
have  first  obscured  their  vision  against  the  light  of  Christianityj 
^nd  next  embittered  them  against  the  diffusion  of  its  Ught  to 
mankind.  The  process  of  infidelity  in  such  minds  has  been 
often  shewn.  A  chance  prejudice  of  childhood  and  ignorance 
Jias  been  nurtured  by  indolence  till  the  age  of  enquiry ;  hu-  • 
mility  is  out  of  the  question;  the  enquirer  comes,  not  to 
learn,  but  to  teach ;  to  detect  the  "  imposture  which  has  so 
long  deluded  his  supposed  superiors ;"  and  to  blaze  out  before  '^a 
priest-ridden  world.  *  After  having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of 
popular  applause,  perhaps  being  involved  in  controversy  to 
sustain  his  brilliant  discovery  ;  what  shall  extinguish  the  deairq 
of  carrying  on  his  cause  to  his  life's  end  ?  Out  of  obscurity 
he  has  started  into  public  observation;  out  of  solitude  h^ 
has  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party ;  perhapSj  opt  oijf 
beggary  he  is  within  sight  of  opulence.  Are  those  no  mptivea 
io  be  felt  by  the  frail  heart  and  unchastized  passions  of  iiiap,| 
nothing  but  that  Gospel  which  he  has /(^bju]:^4 ,9,^n..e^i^ji^^i^ 
tliem. "  ^  ,  .    .  .,   V  ,  r  r. 

W^^'^  Hume  first  bruited  abroad  his  sophJsiq^oQmiri^^Sf 
^nd  wais  hailed  by  the  whole  grim  and  acrid  tribe  of  cpmpatiria)( 
infidelity^  as  their  undoubted  leader^  the  legitimate  sucpepsQi: 
to  the  vacant  glories  of  Collins^  I^organ  and  Tindal  i  when  the 
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last  honours  of  that  Ungering  and  bitter  blood  of  rebellion, 
*wbich,  dreading  the  wrath  of  its  king,  revenged  itself  by 
insulting  its  God,  were  offered  to  the  obscure  champion,  and 
he  was  saluted  atheist,  on  the  bended  knee  of  poUtical  (eco- 
nomists, and  politicians,  without  name  and  witnout  number; 
who  should  expect  him  in  that  exulting  moment  to  abdicate  his 
honours,  and  acknowledge  that  he  had  cheated  himself? 
His  argument  on  miracles  was  an  absurdity ;  if  he  did  not  diir 
covet  its  absurdity  himself,  it  had  been  instantly  discovered 
for  bim,  and  his  acute  understanding  must  have  acqiiiesceid 
at  once  in  the  proof  of  its  absurdity.  Yet  who  ev6r  heard  of 
his  giving  it  up,  or  who,  if  Hume  had  lived  a  thousand  years, 
would  have  ever  heard  of  his  giving  it  up?  It  was  among  the 
jewels  of  his  crown !  When  the  Voltaires,  D*Alemberts,  and 
Condorcets  were  riding  on  the  topmost  surge  of  Atheistic 
popularity,  that  surge  which  was  to  be  so  soon  incarnadined 
from  the  veins  of  king  and  people ;  who  could  have  expected 
from  them  a  sudden  return  to  that  shore  from  which  they 
had  parted  in  early  life ;  who  could  imagine  those  proud  and 

Eresumptuous  minds,  inflated  as  they  were  with  national 
omage,  with  intellectual  distinction,  with  the  grandeur  of 
that  evil  hope  of  overthrow  which  strewed  crowns  and  sceptres 
as  dust  beneath  their  future  march ;  humbly  making  their  way 
back  to  the  lowly  study  of  the  Bible,  and  content  to  abandon 
all  things  for  the  truth  as  it  was  in  Christ  Jesus !  or,  to  look 
to  examples  nearer  home;  who  was  to  expect  from  the 
author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  Age  of  Reason,  a  sober 
investigation  of  Christian  truth  ?  With  fame,  public  influence, 
profit,  the  chance  of  wealth,  perhaps  of  the  highest  reach  of 
revolutionary  ambition  before  his  eye,  who  could  suppose  Paine 
to  sit  down  dispassionately  to  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel? 
Starting  up  from  utter  poverty  and  obscurity,  into  the  power 
of  fatal  and  immeasurable  mischief;  a  minister  of  contagion^ 
rising  from  its  marsh  in  darkness  to  expand  and  go  forth  in  day« 
light,  and  infect  whole  nations ;  an  agent  small  and  subtle 
as  a  drop  of  poison,  but  like  it,  once  in  the  veins,  rushing 
with  sudden  pangs  through  the  whole  mighty  frame  of  empire; 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  being,  with  this  power  of  evit 
at  his  will,  would  take  into  his  hands,  but  with  revulsion 
and  hate,  or  with  the  bitter  thirst  for  more  **  waters  of  scorn,'* 
diat  holy  covenant,  whose  truth  must  be  his  falsehood,  and 
whose  victory  must  be  his  shame,  nakedness  and  riiin. 
*  Of  such  temperaments  have  our  conspicuous  infidels  been 
nmd^;  and^ve  could  pledge  ourselves  that  of  some  such  tern- 
l^ametit  is  eyery  man  made  who  withstands  the  Gospel.  The' 
<iaMsciieiibe  is  beared  with-  a  hot  iron  ! 
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': '  Of  (bbe  hweriftjs  whieb»  acknowledging  Ghrislianity,  dfeput^Ui 
gi^at  doetviiie^i  %%  19  our  perfact  feeung,  supported  by  our,eatii^ 
Mperi^ncei  timt  the  eauBee  are  traceable  to  the  same  «ouneeAi 
pvide^  indolefici^i  ignorance*  prejudice,  and  oppression*    W€i 
^Feconyinedd  on  tm  s«an»  experience,  tbat  such  men  are  nof 
deiTi^n'by  a  blind  necessity  into  those  bonds-^they  have  tb^if 
imrard  joooltor — they  are,  %&  says  the  apostle,  *^  ^elf-cfindem^ 
««L"   Tbe  time  nay,  H  is  true,  come,  when  that  sd&icondc^fia^ 
Hon  ia  beard  »o  iKH)ref  but  it  is  only  when  obstinacy  ^d  ikk0 
WQirld  bare  doiie  their  work,  and  the  conscience  is  abandoned^ 
ilis  final  lethargy^    "  Is  Edom  gone  astray ;  is  Edom  gonef  after 
idols?    Let  him  alone /"    The  boasted  principle  that,  sineeii^ 
ifi  ertor  extinguishes  crime,  is  a  palpable  fallacy.    Allowed  in 
$oeiety  it  would  justify  the  most  atrocious  excesses;  for  thereia 
BO  conceivable  crime  which  has  not  found  some  culprit  extrava>^ 
gant  enough  to  belieye  it  within  his  duty.    The  Italian  thinbi: 
himself  justified  to  stab  his  rival.    RavaiUac  and  Clement  nnent/ 
to  regicide  with  the  most  unquestioned  conviction  of  duly •  ^lir. 
i^.  Qptorious,  that  a  man  mav  by  habit  and  passion  imprint  tkft 
itectitude  of  the  blackest  guilt  on  his  raiad,  and  run  wild  throu^' 
the  world  strong  in  arguments  for  its  subversion.    And  why 
dboidd  it  be  otherwise  in  divine  things  ?  or  why  are  we  not' to 
ha  annwerable  for  the  abuse  of  our  reason  to  Gqd,  as  to  hninaii^ 
authority  ?   We  can  degrade,  obscure,  and  destroy  our  reasonf  ^ 
^  we  can  any  other  of  our  powers*    But  the  offender  maddenfr 
od  by  passion,  or  besotted  by  drunkenness,  is  still  anBwerahle" 
fyf  his  acts;  and  while  the  law  passes  by  the  diseased  privation: 
of  u«derst{u:>ding,  insanity  or  idiotism,  as  the  infliction  -0^ 
natur^-^-it  unhesitatingly  punishes  all  that  can  be  construed* 
into  an  abuse  of  our  power  of  judging  between  good  and  evil 

What  then  is  to  be  the  staQd»*d  of  Christian  truth  ?  iNot^ 
i|i9n.  We  acknowledge  no  infallible  authority  in  the  humam 
shape.  But  it  is  our  firm^  eonviotion  that  there  is  enough-  ro«*> 
waled  in  the  Gospel  to  give  the  great  features  of  Ohristiamlyt 
to  every  candid  eye^  Tlie  Gospel  was  not  given  to  be  hrdfeai^ 
up  into  fragments  to  suit  the  caprice  of  every  giddy  hand  Akit^ 
approached  :it.  It  is  oar,  the  express  image  of  the  wisdom  audi 
benevolence  of  God,  and  eannot  be  that  multiform,  heteroge«« 
iieouss  and  unlovely  shape,  whdch  the  contending  heresiee  would 
ftibHcale*  Prophecy  declares  that  the  time  shall  ^omewhei^ 
^  fthattbe  **  one  Ibid  with  one  shepherd.*^  One  religion  shall 
be  the  religion  of  all  thea ;  then  eaa  be  no  diversity  ki>tfHBr 
Troth Jiow.  .  -; 

We  shall  but  touch  on  another  point.  It  is  a  favourite  subfelH 
^tand  solace larhereay^that^  whatever  may  bothelliffer»tiea 
of  jtten,  there  is  enough  .of  MstatiRl^^KtmQM xfor^  aab^t^<M»5 
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We  Iddk  up6h  this  lis  flniong  ihe  toost  perilous  ddusldfii^^of 
a^ttsed  reason.  There  may  undoubtedly  Jiie  tfiatten^'of  di«<^ 
pifne;  things  of- mere  formality  and  custom^  to  wMch%hoir««T«fe 
idfy  sectarianism  may  attach  importance,  no  obje^tioti  mayiiK; 
W«  may  only  smile  at  th^  solemn  absurdity  of  the  Quaikerk 
dittl^tt/ I'etained  for  simplicity's  sake,  when  it  ha^  grown  intd' 
tfee  very  language  of  pomp  and  poetry;  or  at  that  dwhicruif. 
delieac^  ^hi(m  reflises  to  call  any  one  Mr.  while  it  cAlIs  all- 
the  w6rid  friend.  Yet  those  are  things  -which  tl^  Quaker 
W6uld  probably  maintain  at  the  -  stake ;  and  they  must  be^  left 
wkh  him  for  his  inheritance,  till  the  foHowers*^  of  Fol  hdt^ 
gWively  stalked*  out  of  the  memory  of  man,  '  ♦ 

But  what  claim  can  those  have  on  the  hopes  of  Ghristianityv 
who  reject  its  pre-eminent  doctrines?  If  the  atonement  of 
the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  the  true  foundation  of  forgive**^ 
if^s,  what  claim  can  those  sectaries  establi^,  who  directly  dis*^ 
own  and  scoff  at  that  doctrine  ?  If  Baptism  and  the  Hc4y. 
Sicrament  be  integral  parts  of  the  Religion,  what  claim  can 
t^y  establish  ^o  disown  both  ?  If  the  worship  of  the  Di* 
vine  Trinity  be  commanded,  what  claim  can  those  establish, 
who  refuse  the  worship,  degrade  the  Redeemer  into  meiH^ 
man,  and  deny  the  influence  and  personality  of  the  Spirit  o£ 
God  ?  It  is  not  for  us  to  answer  between  God  atid  the  indt^^ 
"riduaL'  We-  must  not  restrict  the  mysterious  mercy  which 
may  overlook  this  neglect,  or  ignorance,  or  defiance  of  th« 
truth.  But  we  must  say,  that  they  cannot  be  entitled  to  loc^* 
for  safety  to  their  profession  of  Christianity.  If  the  R^ligiorl  be 
true ;— and  God  forbid  that  we  should  not  feel  from  the  bottoiti 
dF'Our  souls  that  it  is  founded  on  the  rock  of  age8;-«we  must 
pronounce  that  the  situation  of  those  heretics  is  of  the  moBt 
appalling  nature ;  **  professing  to  be  wise  they  have  becoine 
fools,"'  tney  havB  refhsed  to  worship  in  the  temple  hallowed  by 
the  presence  of  God,  they  have  taken  away  a  few  of  its  mate* 
rials  to  build  a  temple  of  their  own,  and  in  the  pride  of  theit 
iMfdenoed  hearts  have  worshipped  upon  Mount  Gerixim.  But 
H^httv^  no  authority  for  conceiving  a  right  in  man  to  model 
ileligion  after  his  own  type  ;  nor  to  take  of  it  what  part  he  will, 
nor  to  feel  himself  entitled  to  its  protection  or  rewards  on  this 
wllfttl  and  haughty  mutilation  of  the  Gospel.  He  might  as  weS 
Mpieet  to  retain  the  Kfe,  when  he  had  hacked  off  the  limbs, 
'Bot  this  wMiIness  no  homage  can  be  a  palliation.  Let  hiiiii 
tiemember  the  'i^ons  of  Koran ;  and  dread  to  offer  strange  fir^f 
though  in  the  robes  and  censers  of  the  priests,  and  on  the  altaii 
dfthbXord; 

i^oBtsb  ^Heveries  have  had  tlieir  benefits  to  the  trixe  Cbufgb^ 
tli9f  haw  excited  ai:  keener  researeh  into  ik^ixvAH  ^^y  bait^ 
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pompelled  a  more  vigilant,  observance  of  morals,  they  have  Qwen 
beemt  Ae  cause  wby  clearer  and  more  detailed  declarations  fof^ 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  ^ivea  ii%>the> 
New  Testament.  We  might  not  have  had  the  testimony,  ^ef 
St*  John  IB  his  Gospel  so  fully  to  the  divinity  of.  ChiisV 
perhaps  we  might  never  have  had  St*  Johns  Goqpel.at  aB#r 
but  for  the  heresy  of  Cerinthus." 

Now^  even  if  we  were  to  admit  all  this;  to  wbai  does  Jt« 
come^  but  to  the  wonder-working  and  merciful  power  of  God^ 
that  out  of  evil  forces  good.  To  the  crimes  of  mankind  we 
ipay  owe  half  the  contrivances  and  protection  of  civilisation;: 
are  they  less  crimes  ?  or  does  the  permission  of  giult  to  e^dst^ 
imply  its  final  impunity  ?  But  what  says  the  Gospel?  ^'offences 
-must  come«  but  woe  unto  those  by  wham  they  comer  Ta 
suppose  that  heresies  can  assume  any  colour  of  innoeeDce^r 
from  the  use  to  which  their  evil  is  convertible  by  the  power. of 
the  Almighty,  is  to  contradict  his  express  declaration,  thalb 
they  :are  matters  of  sin  and  the  work  of  the  enemy  of  salvation* 
It  is  to  assume  the  monstrourand  incredible  positioui.  tbat.h0^ 
sanctions  that  as  a  convenience,  which  >he  reprobates  as  « 
crime! 

But  *'  what  is  to  become  of  the  freedom  of  the  will^  of  ^ha 
irresistible  conclusions  of  man's  reason,  of  the  conscieatioua 
obedience  to  c<Hiviction ;  or  are  we  to  abide  in  a  new  humaa 
infallibility?" 

We  altogether,  deny  that  the  God  of  justice  and  mercy  *easi 
have  given  a  system  of  truths,  in  which  the  worshipper  in  the 
spirit  which  he  demands,  the  spirit  of  humility,,  sincerity  and 
supplication,  will  not  find  full,  rational,  and  soul-felt  convictions 
It  is  impossible  that  the  revelation  of  God  should  not  be  capa^ 
ble  of  full  coincidence  with  the  understandings  of  those  bdnga 
to  whom  he  has  vouchsafed  it  for  their  behef  and  hope.  We 
alto^ther  doubt  that,  in  the  great  doctrine  of  a  revelation  from 
the  Father  of  light,  "in  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neitbet 
ahadow  of  turning,'*  morally  more  than  providentially,  th^ieoan 
he  that  want  of  Haht,  which  would  at  onceallow  and  justify 
our  wandering  i  in  all  directions  but  the  true.  Kit  it'  infinitely 
Shoves  the  heretic  to  examine  into  thoas  recesses  nf  hist  hewt 
m\kBf&  the  season  IS. JO  easily  made  captive,  whether^  iailiieneea 
distinct  J.  firom  thofloitt  of  truth  are  not  k»epipg. that  ^giB4e^f 
Vder.b^  Ixmnd*  We.,  have  alnsai^  jiUilded  %x> :€k^,ifajpsibLis£ 
woddfy  .ImpiarisiBimra  to  ina^pacitate.lhe'Waso&i  iButavi^ihi 
.the  deepest  bondage  of  theinteHectual  power^  there  imajii  be 
tests. /and  veigna<able  to  oonrince.tbe  enquireir  tW^lmifai^is 
under  restraint,  if  they  camiofe  yet  tnrge  hiw  to  the  noUe^effort 
Af  jid^eving  its  pesfecl  freedom^    .  .;  ,         // 
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'  Wtfiam^^  Unkamn  takes  the  Bible  uitohis  haiid^  and  iincb 
tlicit  h3  cannot  advance  a  step  without  beiag  entangled  in  iaSf^ 
<^lti^  itnramerabley  that  he  is  like  an  invader  In  a  counitrjr 
li^eye  all  is  in  active  hostility  to  him,  where  rigbt  and  lefl^  ktf 
i^-^eoinpelled  to  be  on  his  guard  from  surprise  a«id  defeat,' aiiot^ 
w^here  he  cannot  gain  an  indi  of  ground  till  he  has  swept  iiidi 
consumed  away  the  whole  ancient  face  of  things ;  what  would/ 
his  t^ommon  sense  conclude  from  this,  but  that  bis  religioii  is 
fM  the  religion  of  the  Bible  ?  When^  as  a  schokur,  he :;te 
compelled  to  perpetual  subterfuges,  that  in  all  other  studied 
be  would  pronounce  contemptible,  to  strainings  of  the  text^ 
to  capricious  alterations,  to  new  meanings,  to  contradictions 
of  me  common  ^nd  authorized  values  of  words— ^when, 
as -a  historian,  he  shrinks  from  the  public  and  recognised 
facts  of  history,  and  lurks  behind  the  feeble  and  dubious  testi* 
iMony  of  some- author  whose  name  has  died  out  of  literature^«4 
when,  as  a  Biblical  critic,  he  abjures  the  fathers  of  criticism^* 
and  i^ears  by  some  perplexed  and  barbarous  peduit  relegated 
hsCo  the  untroubled  dust  of  centuries ;  or,  when  as  a  ^livine^ 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  inconceivable  assumption,  that  ^^al^ 
the  texts  that  make  against  him  are  either  interpolations,  mi9«* 
conceptions,  or  forgeries!"  What  can  be  more  melancholy 
Aan  thci^bt  of  such  a  man?  what  more  obvious  and  mi6&^ 
radicle  than  his  struggle  of  prejudice  against  triith  ?  or  what  mote 
terrible  than  the  voluntary  state  in  which  such  a  man  stands  to 
meet  the  day  when  the  guilty  and  the  pure  alike  shall  answer 
fi>r  the  *^  talent"  entrusted  to  them  ? 

■  When  the  Roman  Catholic  finds  it  essential  to  his  cause,  to 
break  down  the  commandments,  and  expunge  the  prohibition 
of  idolatry ;  can  it  be  possible  that  he  is  an  idolater  with  a 
clear  conscience  ? — ^when,  to  establish  his  doctrines  of  purga^ 
tory  and  masses  for  the  dead,  he  flies  from  the  acknowledged 
Scriptures,  and  takes  refuge  in  an  obscure  and  disallowed 
book  of  the  Apocrypha? — ^when,  to  justify  his  doctrine  of  the 
wnrsliip  of  the  dead  and  of  the  intercession  of  saints  and  mar* 
tjrrs^  hb-  calk  in  an  emblem  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  he 
vMkiy  or  wWhlly  misinterprets ;  is  there  not  in  all  .this  isola« 
iMD/olitexts,  this  reluctance  to  follow  the  obvious  and  natural 
course  iof:  discovery,  this  cautioiis,  anxious  preference  of  pec»* 
liiic»|iflil8  to  the  great. general  tenor  of  Scripture;  this  ludU^ 
'amoogL^be  trees  of  the  Garden  of  God,  a  conscious  doubt  of 
mtBfpnXyl  a  relnetant  but  irresistible  proof  that  there  is  a 
•tbi^Qn^liieir  puhty.  which  they  dare  not  show  to  the  &ce.of 
da{|ri?ii/Tlic^;dirinl&  from^tbe  presaicei  because  ihey- feel  that 
f^'t1leplffe!Tiaked^,r  and  areariMtmed^ 

We  may  take  it  as  an  undeniable  principle,  that  no  sect  feeb 
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cooscioiis  of  its  BiUe  Irath*  ihat  hegi&B  l^j  Jmniuni\lg^<r3ir 
ilfwiiiMtiBg  tbe  Bible* 

FinttHy,  we  disown  all  pretence  of  an  infallible  giude  ial 
luunaa  sbape*  But  until  we  shaU  find  a  Cburcb  that  has 
united  the  obediencie  of  a  greater  number  <^  jEree,  powei€ttl| 
and  holy  minds  than  the  Church  of  England ;  has  followed 
auMre  closely  the  recd^ed  interpretations  and  opiniohs  of  th^ 
apostolic  age ;  has  more  openly  met,  and  more  nobly  triumphed 
over,  objections  freely  urged  by  men  of  all  minds;  hasmorei 
sedulously  encouraged  its  people  to  the  examination  of  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves  ;  or  has  more  unhesitatingly,  .amply 
and  sincerely  adopted  the  largest  and  plainest  tenor  of  Scrip* 
ture  for  its  guide ;  We  say,  LET  US  STAND  BY  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND, 

Mr.  Boone's  volume  is  formed  on  the  plan  of  taking  the  bQoi:9^flf 
the  New  Testament  in  succession ;  and  noting  down  thi9  peciUiar 
texts  on  which  the  various  heresies  rely«  Thus^  he  coiamaticea 
With  Matthew  i.  17,  18.»  1^  So  all  the  generations^"  and  under 
this  gives  the  Unitarian  statement  (which,  in  its  own  sweepinjg^ 
way,  extinguishes  the  remainder  of  the  ckmpter  and  the  whol^ 
efike  second/)  He  then  proceeds;  giving  the  dicta  of  all  th^ 
sidiismatics  from  the  earlier  ages  downwards,  and  closes  his 
long  and  laborious  work  with  extracts  from  some  6f  the  aii-* 
swerers  of  Unitarianism. 

In  a  performance  of  this  kind,  there  are  so  many  ways  in 
which  the  object  might  be  equally  accomplished,  that  the  aur 
thor  may  be  allowed  his  choice.  But,  we  wish  that  instead  of 
throwing  his  defence  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  to  the  close- 
of  his  volume,  he  ha4  found  a  place  at  the  bottom  of  eaab 
page,  for  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  would  set  the  heretical. tfpaet 
above  in  its  true  point  pf  view.  At  present  Umtariaxiism  .and. 
tlie  rest  go  unobstructed  through  his  work^  and  the  student  i» 
bewildered  with  five  hundred  pages  of  error,  to^  be  sel  right 
by  half  a  dozen,  at  the  end  of  a  month's  reading.  This  maj^  be 
rectified  in  another  edition. 

We  give  an  extract  containing  the  articles  of  Judseism  as*  i^ 
now  exists.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  called  a  porticm  of  the 
Christian  heresies,  but  is  a  document  which  may  be  ilew  tti' 
some  of  our  readers* 

.       .  »  r 

.  .  •    > 

''  Kq.  $,      (the  THiaTBKN  AaTICLGS   OF   THB   7£WI8H   RBX.IC«OKr)     J 

*^  Master,  What  are  those  things  which  the  prophets  bam?  Mr 
clared  to  be  believed  by  us  ?  ^  -    r'. 

"  Scholar.  Trnly  there  are  very  many ;  but  thei«  ard  thirteen  ar- 
ticles, which  it  is  necessary  that  every  man  should  believe,  that^is 
joined  in  communion  with  the  Israelites.  Moreover,  i|  is  necessar^ 
that  his  belief  of  tbese:iurticief  be  knowaand  maai&st  to  lA  xH^lil^ 


ifllo«oeTer  shall  deprave  but  dne  of  them,  he  is  declared  to -hav^  d^ 
serted  tlie  synagogue,  and  to  have  renounced  his  religion,  nether  sbafl 
ka  be' aftv  more  an  Israelite. 

?•  ^  ML  JRefiketbeaelhirteeaacticfeft;  these ibandatioiia«f  pin«rd&* 
g|k(>n  {  shojw.plainly  what  they  are.  " 

r  *^'>St  Thici  is  the  first ;  lliat  we  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  the  first 
efiieiant  cause  aad  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things ;  that  all  things,  high  and 
Iqw,  were  created*  and  are  continually  sustained  by  him  ;  that  all  thing^s 
&avc  received  their  being  at  his  pleasure  alone,  and  at  his  pleasure  alone 
they  jperish ;  and  that  th^  divine  essence  is  not  diminished  by  their 
destruction,  nor  in  tlie  least  altered,  since  its  fulness  and  perfection  i^ 
of  itself  alone,  neither  has  he  need  of  any  other  being:  for  God  is 
l^ht,  power,  and  eternal  life ;  dominion  and  empire  belong  to  him 
alme,  because  be  alone  truly  is,  and  enjoys  real  honour  and  majesty* 

**  Another  is  this ;  that  this  God  who  made  aH  things  in  heaven  above; 
and  in  earth  beneath,  is  one,  simple,  or  uncompounded,  so  thst  no- 
Mng  isati  be  Ibiind  within,  nor  without  *  any  worldj  which  is  simple, 
•r  iMieoini]KNinded,  in  like  manner  as  God  hath  the  attribute  of  simph'^ 
ekf^  this  is  that  which  we  find  written  in  Deut.  vi.  4.  *  Hear^-O  h^ 
rmll  4ke  Xord  mnr  Ood  is  one  Lord.' 

'  f*  The  third  fundaaaental  article  is,  That  God  being  one  whose  es"* 
senee  admits  of  no  kind  of  multiplicity  or  composition,  is  neither  a 
body,  qox  can  be  included  within  any  body.  Agreeable  to  this,  is  that 
saying  which  we  find  written,  (Deut.  iv,  Iji.)  V  Ye  saw,  no  manner  of 
simtlitude,* 

_  •*  The  fourth  is  this,  That  nothing  could  be  before  this  God,  simple, 
and  incorporeal ;  but  that  he  is  the  first  and  the  last :  as  it  is  written, 
(Tsa.  xliv.  6,)  '  /  am  the  first,  and  lam  the  last,  and  besides  me  there  is  no 
God;*  which  the  great  prophet  thus  expounds,  (Deut.  xxxiii.  37,) 
*  The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge;*  that  is  to  say,  the  place  of  refuge,  in 
which  the  Israelites  should  acquiesce,  and  repose  all  their  hopesj  and 
A\  their  possessions,  is  the  eternal  God,  whom  nothing  may  be  com<^ 
pamad  or  likened- unto.  Hence  the  same  prophet,  presently  after» 
pDitrt  ibrfh  these  words,  <  Happy  art  thou;  O  Israel  /  who  is  Uke  wnt6 
tUe^  O  people,  eaoed  by  the  Lord^  the  shield  of  thy  help  /* 

.f<  Xfaa  fifth  is.  That  to  the  eternal  God,  the  only  Creator  of  all 
things,  to  him  alone  is  due  worship  and  veneration  ;  and  to  none  be-* 
sides  hms  beoause.all  things  were  created,  and  he  is  the  Creator.  That 
it.ianot  lawful  to.  pray  for  any  thing,  to  any  created  nature,  but  we 
inust,  still  implore  his  aid,  who  has  the  sovereign  power  and  4pminion 
over  all  things,  without  exception.  Whosoever  honours  ,as  a  God, 
either  by  sacrifices  or  any  sacred  rites,  or  by  prayers  and  aupplica- 
tions^any  king;  or  angel,  or  any  power^  whether  celestial  or  terres* 
trkd,  tiiat  be  shall  be  accursed  and  given  up  to  the  niost  honriS  tor* 
nsents. 

<»  Hw  ttixth,  That  the  infinilely  good  and  great  God,  of  his  singular 

.    •  .  .■  .  .•  .  •    ' 

.*  ''  TUat  there  w§ro  msoy  worlds,  created  bj  God^  is  an  as^ertiQo  oomnpa 

s^honWst  tlje  jTewUh  writei^s,  which  our  author  here  lays  dovb  as  a  tmng  iiot 
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lienigDity  and  good  will,  has  chosen  out  of  mankind  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  many  fit  persons,  as  it  pleased  him ;  them  he  inspired  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  mind,  discovering  unto  them  things  to  come, 
.tiiat  by  them  the*  desires  and  actions  of  other  men  might  be  directed 
to  true  godliness  and  honesty. 

.  "  The  seventh,  That  Moses  did  far  excel  in  the  gill  of  prophecy, 
all  the  prophets  in  all  ages ;  that  all  the  prophets  that  went  before  him 
even  the  patriarchs  themselves,  and  those  that  lived  near  the  same 
iimei  were  inferior  to  Moses  in  the  excellency  of  prophecy  ;  that  he  li 
was,  whom  the  God  of  Jacob  esteemed  a  fit  person,  by  whom  he  would 

EVe  a  juat  law  to  the  Israelites,  to  cherish  and  refresh  their  souls.. 
[oreover,  that  Moses  arrived  to  that  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
which  no  other  man  could  ever  approach  unto. 

*\  M.  Dost  thou  know  how  many  ways  the  prophecy  of  Mo^es  dif- 
fisrs  from  the  visions  of  the  other  prophets  ? 

*'  S.  In  four  respects.  First,  that  God  spake  not  to  any  other  r>ro- 
phety  but  by  an  angel,  or  messenger  separate  fVom  a  body ;  and  he 
afforded  his  presence  to  Moses,  when  he  made  known  his  mind  unto 
him,  as  we  find  it  written,  (Numb.  xii.  8,)  *  With  him  will  I  speak  mouth 
to,  mouthJ  Secondly,  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  did  take  hold  of 
every  other  prophet  in  visions  by  night,  or  by  day,  whilst  he  was  in  a 
kind  of  slumber,  that  all  his  senses  were,  in  a  manner,  stupified,  which 
indeed  those  words  of  scripture  do  plainly  declare,  (ver.  6,)  *  I,  t/te 
Lordj  will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  dream.'  But  of  Moses 
we  find  it  written,  (ver.  7,)  '  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so :  with  him 
mill  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth.'  Thirdly,  that  at  the  breathing  of  the 
divine  spirit,  the  strength  of  the  other  prophets  failed  them,  and  their 
senses  were  benumbed  with  horror  ;  but  Moses  talked  with  God,  as 
one  man  is  wont  to  do  with  another,  without  any  trembling  or  sudden 
decay  of  strength.  Lastly,  that  prophetic  visions  were  not  given  to 
other  interpreters  of  the  divine  will,  at  what  time  soever  they  were 
pleased  to  receive  them ;  but  when  God,  according  to  his  secret  >vilU 
was  pleased  to  give  them,  and  when  they  were  duly,  prepared  for  them ; 
but  Moses  was  always  prepared :  and  when  he  would,  he  was  inspired 
with  the  divine  wisdom,  which  we  may  clearly  understand  by  that 
place  of  Scripture  (Numb.  ix.  8,)  *  Stand  still,  and  I  will  hear  what  the 
Lord  wiU  command  concerning  you! 

*^  M.  I  hear  what  thou  sayest,  and  do  fully  approve  it  Now  I 
would  have  thee  return  to  the  explication  of  the  other  fundamental 
points  of  the  law. 

*♦  A  The  eighth  is.  That  all  the  law,  from  the  first  words, '.  In.the^ 
UgtniMngy    to  the  last,  *  In  the  sight  of  all  Israel^'  was  written  by  . 
Mosesy  as  Grod  had  dictated  it  unto  him ;  and  that  there  is  no  diatinc* 
tioa  to  be  made  betwixt  these  words,  (Expd.  xx.  ^4)  '  I>im  the  Lor  A 
iku  God ;'  and  those  (Gen.  xxxvi.)  *  And  Timna  was  concubine,'  or  saif. 
other  of  the  like  kind.    That  the  law  is  every  way  like  itaelf ;  that 
every  vferse,  and  every  single  word  is  equally  the  word  of  God. 
-w  The  nmth,  That  nothing  must  be  added  to,  nor  diminished  froa^^ 
Ih*  Law  of  Mioses ;  no,  not 'so  much  as  oiip  yvprd  Qrlett^r*  bi^ca^^i^ 
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is  expr(S3sly  written,  (Deut.  xii.  S2f)  '  Thou  shaU  not  add  thereto  nor 
diminish  from  it.*  For .  herein  oonaists  the  perfectioa-  of  any  thinj^; 
that  nought  can  be  added  to  it,  npr  taken  from  it;  but  the. law; i& 
absolutely  perfect,  which  the  royal  prophet  declares  in  express  termsy 
(Ps.  ix.  8,)  *  The  Law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect ;'  wherefore  it  does  Dot^ 
admit  of  any  addition  or  diminution. 

'*  The  tenth,  that  the  infinitely  good  and  great  God  doth  behold  tfaa 
actions  of  all  men,  and  his  eyes  are  always  upon  them,  which  thia.di«- 
vine  oracle  doth  expressly  declare,  (Jer.xxii.  19,)  *  Great  in  counsel, 
and  mighty  in  work,  for  thine  eyes  are  open  upon  all  the  ways  of  the  sans, 
of  men.'  And  that  other  text  of  Scripture,  (Amos  iv.  13,)  ^  And 
declareth  unto  man  what  is  his  thought,*  For  if  he  knew  the  thoughts, 
of  man,  how  much  more  evident  is  it,  that  he  knows  his  actions  ? 

**  The  Eleventh,  That  God  deals  with  every  man  according  to  that 
kind  of  life  which  he  leads  here  upon  earth ;  to  those  who  keep  hi& 
commandments,  he  gives  great  rewards :  and  inflicts  great  pu« 
nishments  on  those  that  disobey  him;  sometimes  in  this  worlds  some- 
times in  that  which  is  to  come,  and  sometimes  in  both ;  according  to 
their  several  works,  whether  good  or  evil;  but  that  the  chief  rewards,  and 
the  sharpest  punishments,  are  deferred  till  they  come  to  the  other  world.; 

*'  The  Twelfth  is.  That  the  Almighty  God  will  send  a  Messias  to  re-< 
deem  his  people ;  and  that  though  you  should  meet  with  delays,  never* 
theless  expect  him.  This  Messias  shall  be  of  the  of&pring  of  David,  a*, 
branch  of  the  root  of  Jesse  the  Bethlemite  :  he  shall  establish  justices 
on  earth,  and  judge  many  nations  ;  righteousness  shaU  be  the  girdle  or 
his  loins  ;  he  shall  see  his  seed,  and  prolong  his  days  over  his  kingdom ; 
and  there  will  be  no'  other  difference  between  the  present  state  of  th^s 
world,  and  what  it  shall  be  at  the  time  of  the  Messias  coming ;  fautv 
that  the  kingdom,  as  it  was  originally,  shall  return  to  the  people  of ^ 
Israel ;  and  they  shall  inhabit  their  own  land,  build  their  templevand. 
oJTer  sacrifices,  as  they  did  in  their  primitive  station :  the  Priests  shaU 
attend  their  service,  and  the  Levites  glorify  God  in  their  hymns-:  theg 
ten  tribes  carried  into  captivity  by  the  king  of  Assyria^  and  not.  since* 
knovm  or  heard  of,  shall  again  be  discovered  and  joined  to  the  tribedi 
of  Jndah  and  Benjamin,  as  you  have  it  in  Ezek.  x^xvii.  16, '  Moreovery 
thou  son  of' man,  take  thee  one  stick,  and  write  upon  it,  for  Judah,  and- 
for  the  children  of  Israel  his  companions^  &c.     '  Likewise  that  all  the' 
nitons js>f  the  earth  shaU  come  toJerusalem  yearly  to  worship  God* 
(Z^^  kiv.)    *  That  peace  shall  reign,  and  enmity  cease^  evenam^ng^ 
Irtael^kuts.*    (Isa.  ii.  11.) 

*^  Tl^e  ^thirteenth  is,That  s(t  Sk  set  time,  known  only  to  Qod,  it  will  eome 
td^Mff^.that^ll  the  dead  sitall  live  a^ain  ;  that  he  who  does  not  believe^ 
tfifiiyfr^  nd  dimmtiilioiiin  religion  with  the  Jews;  for  we^i^veit  tbiiil'! 
wrift^  ip  llie  prophet,  (Isa.  x*vi.  19,).  *  Thydead-me^  *haUlvi;^,t9gpi. 
tm^fHih  fnydeadhbdy  shall  they  rise^    Awake  and  sing  ye  that  dw^  iA  * 
thfttkutp'^  (l)itivXii.  tf)  *  And  many  of  theni  that  sl^jp  in  the  4usi  of  the 
€d¥th  shall  awake.*  But  they  are  righteous  men  who  shall  be  Judged  fit^ 
for  'the  einoyment  of  this  so'great  and  desirable  good.     I  pr^  Gbd  we 
vokj  be  tfr  their  mimber;  th^  God  may  give  unto  us  etefiial  life,  that- 
we  nnqrbe.  raised  ftdm  thfe  .d^ad,  and  live  in  his  sight." '   P;  96. 


C3  BooR^t  Booit^CAurcietitndlSget*. 

iTfaeMBM  oceasianl  refer«ncM  tsotbeworstiip  of  the  Rotnim 
CathoUcs  and  other  dlseenters.     Thus — 
*  No.  2.  (the  rosary  and  crowh.) 

"  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  tenth  century  a  custom  v/ta  intvo- 

Latins  of  celebrating  masses,  and  abataZnifl^  fimitl 

'  die  blessed  Virgin,  every  Sabbath-day.     Afift  tkis. 

It  the  Latins  called  ibe  lesser  office,  in  hon»uT.af£u 

m  the  following  century,  confirmed  by  Urba(L  II» 

i^lermont.     There  are  also  to  be  found  ia  thk«  su 

IS  of  the  institution  of  the  rosary  wid  crown,  i^  ih^. 

ler  worshippers  were  to  reckim  the  number  of  pt^Qien 

riiey  were  to  offer  her.     The  rosary  consists  in  fifteen  re^titioM  of 

the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  salutations  pf  the  bless^^i 

■^gih;  while   the  crown  consists  in  six  or  seven  repetitions  of  tll^ 

Eord's  PraVer,  and  six  or  seven  times  ten  salutations  or  Ave  MarJat. 

Afo&iHoH  Prir/.  ad  acta  S.  S.  Ord.  Btwd.  8*0.  V.  p.  58. 
«Ko.  3.  ., 

"  '  The  fifteen  mysteries  to  6e  meHlaled  upon  in  saying  the  rosary.' 
"  The  five  jo^fisl  mysteries.  1.  The  annunciation  of  the  ahset 
Osbviel,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  tvomb  of  the 
HeBsed  Vn-gio.  2.  The  visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth.  3.  The  nativity- 
of  binh  of  o»r  Lord.  4.  The  presentation  of  our  Lord  ia  the  temprSf 
Mil  the  purification  of  his  Messed  mother.  S.  His  being  fonqd  in  the' 
tMlfrie  in  (be  inidstof  the  doctors^  afhir  having  been  lest  three  dayshv 
hm  mother  and  her  chaste  spouse  St.  Joseph, 

:  *•  The  five  dolorous  of  50rrt>wfnl  mysteries.  I.  The  prayer  of  our 
LMd  in  the  garden,  with  his  agony  and  sweat  of  blood.  S.  His  beipa, 
geoarged  at  the  pHlar.  3.  Hrs  being  crowned  with  thorns  tmd  afuisea 
bf  tbe  soMierS.  4.  His  carriage  of  the  cross,  5.  His  crnciiixion  and 
death. 

•  *■  The^  five  glorkma  mysteries.  1.  The  resurrection  of  our  I^id. 
2.  His  ascension  into  heaven.  3.  The  coming  down  of  the  Hbfy 
Ghoct.  t.  The  ustrmption  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  5.  Her  eternaf 
Alieily,  and  that  of  aH  Oie  blessed  in  the  kift^om  ofheaven. 

-"  Am  TIU  Gardt*  •/  tha  Soul,  or  Manual  sfSfiHtnai  Eaerduet  Antf /nftrwi^ 

"  Na.  4.  (thb  conmoR.)  -  ■  ■    '  ■  -'.i 

"I  confess  to  Akaighiy  God,  to  Ueiaed  Mary  met  VSnglni'ftt 

bjew^d  Miehaei  the  archa^il,  to  Uassed  Jakn.  the  Baptist,  -to'the-btAy 

apostles  Peter  and  Paid,  and  to  all  the  saintft)  thatl  bare  sindnd'fesii 

ceediagiy  in  iliougbt,  w«nl,  sod  deed,  thtaugh  my  fantt,  tbiowh  njri 

most  grievous  fault ;  therefore,  I  beseech  the  blmaed  Mary  e««rVii^'i^ 

the  bka^edAficAvd  the  arebaagel,  the  blaaed  JMn- tW  Bi^tirit,  th« 

hf^  apoBtlea  PeUr  and  Paul,  and  all  die  walS)  to  priiy  to  thr  Lonb 

our  God Ibi:  me.  ...     .■.,./; 

itay  tbe  Almighty  God  have  mert^  oDina,  and  foif^fC' the  uy'&u^i 

and  bring  me  to  life  everlasting.     Amnw  ')  t 

..  M»y  thu  ^noigbty  and  n^iiftfijl  ^'O'd'  »«!■  iM.^pw^im^4b«MficM, 

wu  remissioa  of  alt  my  BiBK    An^a."    r.Si.  >;    i    ''.:9ja->c 

■■  S««  Tbt  Qmrdak,^tlaSiiit,  mIffmmalefSptritMtSxtrtkM  )»U  bmrut- 


^^^"^^■^Fw^^^  ^^  -^^^^^^^^^^   ^gy      ^i^v^OT^  ^^^^^V^B    VH^v^^^  ^WiWHP^Pv 


''On 
pTace  called 


'W^^yiwi  Wbitefield  find  an  occasional  pkce  in  ^tfnt  woll:. 

*'  Mattbcw  V,  \f  2.  .    ' 

'*  *  ^e  went  up  into  a  mountain  and  taught,'  S^c* 

**  (WUITEFIEID   AND   WBSLEY.) 

the  13th  Feb.  1739,  Whitefield  stood  upon  a  roountain  in  a 
led  Hose  Green,  "his  first  *  field  pulpit/  and  preached  to  a» 
Slany  as  came  to  hear,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  such  an  address. 

,^*  'I  thought/  said  he,  *  it  might  be  doing  the  service  of  my  Crea«» 
tor,  who  had  a  mountain  for  his  pulpit^  and  the  heavens  for  a  sound* 
in^-bbard  ;  and  who,  when  his  Gospel  was  refused  by  the  Jews,  seal 
hi&  servant  into  the  highways  and  hedges.'  Wesley  followed  the  ex^ 
ample  o^  Whitefield. 

*'  *  I  could  scarcely  reconcile  myself  at  first,*  said  Wesley,  *  to  this, 
orange  way,  having  been  all  my  life,  till  very  lately,  so.  tenacious,  of 
«very  pghit  relating  to  decency  and  order,  that  I  should  have  thought 
the  slaving  of  souk  almost  a  sin,  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  church.* 

"  The  next  day  he  observed,  *  that  oux  Lord's  Sermon  on  tha 
Mount  wap  oDe  pretty  instance  of  field  preaching/  and,  he  adds,  ''  I 
suppose  t^ere  were  enurchea  ai  that  time  also/  '  On  the  morrow,  at 
foMr  in  the  afterngon/  he  says,  '  I  submitted  to  be  more  vile,  and  pr(»» 
claimed  bni  the  highways  the  gkd  tidings  of  salvation,  speaking  from  a 
little  eminence  in  a  grouacl  a^ioining  the  city,  to  about  three  thousand 
people.***    P.  IS.     Southey's  Life  of  Wesley  • 

A  curious  instance  of  the  stubborn  perversion  of  an  obvioua 
text  to  suit  a  sectarian  purpose  is  given  by  the  Quakers. 

"  Matthew  xxviii.  19. 
^ .  .,J\  *.Goye  therefore  and  teach  all  naiiaus  baptizing  them^  ^cw 

.  ff  Tb.ispa^saget  as  well  as  Mark  xvi.  16.  the  Quakers  apply  to  an^ 
inward  and  spiritual  baptism. 

/<  Mr«  Tuke  observes,  *  that  this  constructien  is  mach  eonroborated 
by  rendering  the  former  passage  as  the  Greek  implies  *  into^  the  nane/ 
&^CJ(^  .^  By.thtt  expression,  we  (the  Quakers)  understand,  the  introdua- 
mg  of  the  l)eUever8  into  a  feeling  sense  of  the  power  of  God  in  Christ 
l^y.^tb^  h^fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

'*  This  application  of  the  word  '  name,*  as  symbolical  of  the  I>f- 
^rine  Power,  (see  the  Concordances  of  Cniden  and  Taylor,  under  the 
iMvd>vanie,'>is  not  ancommon  in  Holy  Writ. 

.  ^  fnias  tha  expressions  of  our  Lord  uniiie  with  those  of  the  Ap^sh 
do-Piml.r  *  d»  xoMXf  as  were  baptised  into  Chirist  Jesus,  were  baptiited 
iBjb*  Ilia  d^atb/  Rom.  vi.  a.  '  As  man^r  as  hate  been  bi^tiaed  into 
Qboieli'haiPQ  put  oa  Christ/  Gal.  lii.  tl. 

•».f^~TlMit  4liese  exjpesaiens  hav«  no  aUits&m  to  water  baptistn,  ap 
peanLtD^s  evident  from-  the  context ;'  and  particularly  from  the  Ad* 
lowing  expression  of  the  same  Apostle,  '  By  one  spirit  are  we  all  bap* 
tiaaftiiito  oiie^body»  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  spirits 
1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

.  .1^  3W<^afccvt  adn^  that  tbe  Aposftles  wada  osa  of  baptinoi  wttb 
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..'Anotb^r>  equally  extravagant,  is  given  of  the  Unitarian  per« 
version  of  the  plain  command  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity. 

"  *  Into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohott. 

"  Unitarian  Version. 

•''No.  2.  (UNTTABIANISM.) 

<'  As  a  symbolical  profession  of  that  holy  religion  which  origipateii 
with  the  Father,  was  taught  by  Christ  the  Son,  that  is,  the  Servant  and 
Messenger  of  God,  and  confirmed  by  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Some  have  called  in  question  the  genuineness  of  this  verse,  bat  per- 
haps without  sufficient  authority.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  it  is 
not  intended  to  prescribe  an  invariable  formula  in  the  administration  of 
baptism ;  for  the  Apostles  themselves  baptized  simply  into  the  name 
of  Jesus.  See  Acts  viii.  16.  xix.  5.  x.  48.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
here  named  in  connexion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  no  proof 
that  the  Spirit  has  a  distinct  personal  existence.  See  Acts  xx.  33  ; 
Eph.  vi.  10.  Much  less  can  this  phraseology  be  alleged  as  an  argu-* 
<nent,  that  the  three  names  express  three  Divine  and  equal  Persons. 
See  1  Chron.  xxix. '  20.  Some  would  render  the  passage  upon,  or 
voneemingf  the  name,  &c.  that  is,  receiving  them  to  instruction  upon 
ftiese  subjects.     See  Cappe's  Dissertations."     P.  7.9. 

«  Note  to  the  Unitarian  Venion.** 


The  Theology  of  the  early  Patriarchs  illustrated  hy  an  Appeal  to  subse-^ 
quent  Parts  of  .the  Holy  Scriptures;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend. 
By  the  Rev.  Thos.  T.  Biddulph,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  James's, 

•    Bristol;  and  late  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.   %  Vols.    8vo.    1/^1^. 

'    London,    Duncan.    1825« 

Among  the  inventions  of  modern  times  may  be  reckoned  the 
art  of  making  books  by  the  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  The 
ancients  could  form  no  notion  of  a  process,  which  the  great 
value  of  manuscripts  before  tHe  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing 
rendered  utterly  impracticable.  But  in  later  ages  it  has  made 
a  rapid  progress,  and  is.  at  present,  carried  on  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  current  literature  of' the-  day.  This  mechanical 
manufacture  of  books,  one  might  suppose,  could  not  produce 
aeny  thing  more  worthy  the  attention  of  a  rational  being  than  the 
mechanical  contrivances  of  Rairaund  LuUy  and  Athahasius 
Kircher,  ^ho  essayed,  by  means  of  moveable  circles  and  a  coffer 
of  arts,  to  construct  a  logical  treatise  on  any  giyen  subject: 
yet,  strange, to  say,  to  this  manufacture  we.  owe  some /of  th^ 
works  which  i^cholars  tLxe  in  the  habit  of  regularly  c^nsulting;^ 
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lt4r«M  MS  J  to  nifme  iBereyatof  our  most  as^l  conipUaliwiB»  to 
che^oRstrmtioii  of  whteh  litde  more  was  MqtBsite  than  a  pair- 
of  scissors,  along  with  sufficient  skill  to  write  a  few  s^itenees 
moiddr  togroo\re  and  doretail  the  several  pieces  together*  If 
«F€?were  to  place  the  volumes,  of  which  we  are  now  to  give 
some  account,  in  this  clase  of  literary-mechanical  productiods^ 

'  #i»'slKMi)d  not  greatly  err  from  the  truth.  On  a  former  occa* 
'rfM^r.  Biddulph  has  shewn  his  dexterity  in  fittkig  these  fa:« 
M^/^A  to  his  own  productions,  but  he  has  in  the  present 
.liiBttinbe,  done  it  with  a  more  unsparing  hand,  and,  wfa^t  is 

^  jl^aiseworthyi  has  the  honesty  and  candour  to  confess  it. 

"  The. author,  says  he,  or  rather  the  compiler  of  the  following  p9g^ 
&bIs  it  (<^  be  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  readers,  to  inform  tbeoi  that 
)they  have  nothing  new,  either  of  sentiment  or  diction,  to  anticipate. 
The  letters  whidi  are  put  into  their  hands  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  com* 
pilation  from  what  had  been  previously  laid  before  the  public  by 
authors  who  are  therein  mentioned,  though  references  may  not,  in 
every  case,  have  been  made  to  them ;  but  though  the  subject  of  the 
letters  has-been  long  before  the  public,  it  has  not,  in  the  eomipil^'s 
Oj^nion,  obtained  due  consideration,  or  he  would  not  again  have  trou^ 
Ued  the  world  with  it.  The  present  volume,  then,  is  to  be  viewed  as 
a  specimen  of  mental  Mosaic  work,  consisting  chiefly  of  quotations, 
verbally  or  substantially,  taken  from  a  variety  of  authors.  It  claims 
no  originality  of  thought ;  it  offers  no  novelty  of  style.  The  compiler 
makes  no  pretensions  to  depth  of  learning  or  science,  He  seeks  not 
iame]t  but  truth.  His  time  has  been  too  much  occupied  through  life  in 
parochial  and  domestic  duties  to  have  allowed  of  deep  research  on  any 
subject ;  and  what  is  here  offered  to  public  attention,  having  been 
written  during  the  scraps  of  leisure  which  an  almost  unbroken  series 
of  imperative  ministerial  avocation  has  scantily  furnished,  pleads  for 
an  indulgent  regard  to  its  imperfections,  and  pardon  for  its  efrors, 
should  such  be  found  in  it.  He  has  collected  the  tesserae  of  former 
days ;  and  if  any  credit  be  due  to  him,  it  is  merely  that  of  a  new  ar« 

*  rangement,  and  of  fixing  them  in  their  present  relative  position  by  the 
cement  6f  a  few  connecting  remarks.  He  may,  however,  claim  some 
share  of  fortitude  in  venturing  to  re-edit  opinions  which  have  been 
generally  exploded,  but  which,  so  far  as  he  knows,  have  never  yet 
been  confuted,  unless  a  sneer  is  to  be  considered  a  sufficient  confuta- 
tion.    The  ^gis  of  Home,  a  Jones,  and  a  Horsley,  will  however  se- 

•  cUTte^  in  this  more  candid  period  than  that  of  the  last  century,  when 
ibese  opinions  were  first  systematically  brought  forward,  protection 
■ftom  £he  contempt  which  was  then  thrown  on  their  more  early  advo- 
cates*"    Pref.  P.v. 

:  After  this  candid  avowal  of  our  author,  it  would  be  un&ir 
to  look  for  any  other  merit  in  bis  performance  than  that  which, 
^h^rigs  to  a  compilation.    Are  bis.  materials,,  then,  selected 

'  *  NO.  Vil.   VOL.  IV,  F 
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iritli  jodgment?  And  are  they  arranged  with  skill?  We  ard 
tnuoh:  inclined  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmatii^ ; 
yet  we  must  hoaestly  declare  that  we  cannot  regard  his  work  aa 
one  of  those  compilations  which,  little  as  their  claim  is  to^ 
literary  fame,  are  to  be  commended  on  the  score  of  tlMir 
utility.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  our  readers  will  be  of  this 
opinion,  when  we  inform  them  that  the  aim  and  object  of  these 
vekiraes  is  to  recommend  to  the  public  attention  the  almost  for- 
gotten system  of  Hutchinsonianism,  that  is,  as  he  expresaea 
it,  ^*  to  re-edit  opinions  which  have  been  generally  exploded/'  : 

The  founder  of  this  system  was  John  Hutchinson,  a  respect- 
able layman,  who  was  born  at  Spenny thorn,  in  Yorkshire, .  in 
1674,  and  died  in  1737.  His  works,  which  are  numerous, 
were  publi;shed  in  1748>  in  \2  volumes,  8vo.  and  a  slight  in- 
spection of  them  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  a  man  of 
unfeigned  piety,  possessed  of  great  ingenuity,  and  of  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  learning.  His  Moses's  Principia  which  he 
published  in  opposition  to  the  Principia  of  the  immortal  New- 
ton, is  a  singularly  curious  production.  In  it  principally,  is 
developed  that  system  of  opinions  which  afterwards  reeeived 
its  designation  from  him,  and  which  has  been  advocated  by 
Bate,  Spearman,  Parkhurst,  Hodges,  Forbes,  Home,  Jones^ 
and  in  part  by  Bp.  Horsley.  A  system  which  has  been  adopted 
by  names  of  such  eminence  in  literature  cannot  possibly  contain 
in  itself  any  thing  pernicious  or  glaringly  absurd,  and  therefore 
merits  a  candid  examination.  As  many  of  our  readers  may  not 
be  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  Hutchinsoniaixs,  we 
shall  not  perhaps  be  doing  an  unacceptable  service  if  we  pre- 
sent a  short  view  of  them.  Those  who  wish  to  see  them  stated 
more  at  large  we  refer  to  the  writings  of  Jones,  Parkhurst, 
and  the  Lord  President  Forbes,  as  the  best  interpreters  of 
Hutchinsonianism. 

The  supporters  of  this  tlieory  are  excelled. by  no  class  -of 
Writers  in  deep  and  reverential  respect  for  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. To  their  authority  they  bow  with  the  most  entire  sub«> 
mission.  They  consider  them  as  the  fountain  of  all  divime 
(ruth,  and  as  virtually  containing  in  them  all  physical  as  well 
as  moral  truth.  Hence  they  are  to  be  interpreted  with  the 
utmost  assiduity  and  care,  and  their  meaning,  whenever  it  isr 
come  at,  is  to  be  received  as  the  communication  of  the  Deity 
to  man.  Far  from  taking  those  liberties,  with  the  inspired 
records  of  religion,  which  is  so  common  with  the  rationalising 
divines,  they  strenuously  oppose  every  attempt  to  mutilale  the 
aaered  text,  and  aim  only  at  ascertaining  its  real  signification* 
^  Such  reverence  for  the  holy  Scriptures  seldom  fails  of  Jeid-* 
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liAg  i(/'^tlie  beUef  of  th^se-doctrines  which  are  called  orthodox, 
Htid^^oentdingly  th&  Hutcfainsonians  are  perfectly  sound  in 
Jthd^r*fekb'i«  4he  Trinity^  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement  of 
dhrist^ :  ^d  in  the  Sanctification  of  the  Spirit*  To  God ^  exist-* 
iiigiir^'Tbir^e'Perlbns  and  One  Essence  they  give  the  pre-emi- 
itenc^  in^  every  thing.  His  authority  is  with  them  above  all 
«ivtbofity;  hilSi  wisdom  above  all  wisdom;  his  truth  above  all 
truth*  Being  confirmed  Trinitarians,  they  are  hostile  to  Soci- 
mans  as  well  as  to  infidels  and  atheists.  They  hold  that  there 
18  only  one  way  of  salvation,  a  way  revealed  to  man  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  namely,  through  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  who  made,  by  the  offering  of  himself,  a  perfect  atone- 
ment and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  They 
entertain  so  low  an  opinion  of  human  nature,  under  the  conse- 
^enccs  of  the  Fall,  that  they  derive  every  thing  in  religion 
from  revelation,  and  contend  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
influence  of  divine  grace  to  the  renovation  of  the  heart.  Thus 
they  believe  in  the  Tri-Unity  of  the  God-head,  and  to  each  of 
the  e»ered  Three  Persons  they  ascribe  his  proper  and  peculiar 
office,  in  mysterious  union,  in  effecting  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. 

They  think  that  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  are  to  be 
found  in  both  Testaments,  in  the  Old  as  well  a&  the  New. 
What  is  discovered  in  the  latter  plainly  and  expressly,  is  in  the 
former  intimated  by  various  analogies,  foreshewn  by  the  pro- 
phecies, and  shadowed  forth  in  various  similitudes  and  emble- 
matical representations.  Hence  in  order  to  come  at  the  mys- 
tical and  typical  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  deem  an 
accurate  study  of  the  Hebrew  to  be  indispensably  necessary  ;  of 
which  language  they  entertain  the  most  exalted  notions,  sup- 
posing that  it  was  the  primeval  and  original  tongue,  and  shewn 
to  be  so  both  by  its  structure  and  by  its  expressiveness  beyond 
'ftny  ether  language.  They  deem  it  as  peculiarly  the  language 
Qf^l^seription  and  of  ideas,  and  as  the  vehicle  which  the  Al- 
inigbty  has  employed  to  communicate  every  species  of  know- 
iedgie,  and  hence  that  all  knowledge,  physical  and  moral,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 

This  is  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  the  Hutchinsonians.  They 
believe  that  the  true  system  of  physics  is  contained  in  the 
<3criptures ;  not  methodically  stated,  but  in  scattered  passages 
'sufficiently  clear  and  numerous  to  enable  the  humble  and 
£Kgent  inquirer  to  ascertain  what  it  is ;  that  whenever  the 
iScriptures  speak  of  physical  subjects  they  express  themselves 
with. accuracy ;  and  that  every  mention  of  physical  matters 
throughout^  the:  whole- Scriptures  is  in  strict  accordaiKy  with 
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that  system  of  philosophy  which  is  universally  adopted  by  the 
modems.  They  think,  too,  that  there  are  certain  analogies  be* 
tween  the  works  of  creation  and  of  redemption,  and  that 
these  are  illustrative  of  each  other.  They  consider  them  so 
interwoven  together  by  the  author  of  nature  and  revelation, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  philosophy  and  theology,  with- 
out injury  to  both.  Spiritual  truth,  say  they,  is  illustrated  in. 
the  Scriptures  by  allusions  to  physical  subjects,  and  the  Deity,, 
who  is  the  author  both  of  nature  and  grace,  intended  that  the 
latter  should  be  explanatory  of  the  former*  In  both  Testa- 
ments divine  things  are  explained  and  confirmed  to  the  under- 
standings of  men  by  allusions  to  the  natural  creation.  The 
Scripture  is  so  constant  and  uniform  in  the  use  it  makes  of 
natural  objects,  that  such  an  analogy  appears  between  the  sen- 
sible and  spiritual  world  as  carries  with  it  undoubted  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  revelation.  The  works  of  nature  are  adduced 
in  illustration  of  the  works  of  grace,  and  natural  are  made  ex- 
planatory of  spiritual  things.  "  The  visible  works  of  God," 
says  Bishop  Home,  '^  are  formed  to  lead  us,  under  the  direction 
of  his  word,  to  a  knowledge  of  thp^e  which  are  invisible ;.  they, 

S've  us  ideas,  by  analogy,  of  a  new  creation  rising  gradually^ 
ie  the  old  one,  out  of  darkness  and  deformity,  until  at  length 
it  arrives  at  the  perfection  of  glory  and  beauty:  so  that  while 
we  praise  the  Lord  for  all  the  wonders  of  his  power,  wisdom, 
and  love,  displayed  in  a  system  which  is  to  wax  old  and  perish, 
we  may  therein  contemplate,  as  in  a  glass,  those  new  heavens 
ami  that  new  earthy  of  whose  duration  there  shall  be  no  end*** 
(Preface  to  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.)  This,  they  suppose, 
is  asserted  by  the  Apostle  when  he  declares,  that  **  the  invisible 
things  of  God,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made.*'  (Rom.  i.  ^.) 
But  this  analogy  between  spiritual  and  natural  objects,  and  the 
confirmation  which  the  former  receives  from  the  latter,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Hutchinsons,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  an  ex-r 
ample,  and  we  shall  take  it  from  the  volumes  before  us. 
With  respect  to  the  solar  system, 

"  The  main-spring  is  the  sun,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  system, 
which,  by  Its  efflux  and  reflux,  is  the  cause  of  all  motion,  life,  an({ 
beauty,  both  in  the  universe  itself,  and  in  all  its  subordinate  parts. 
Matter  therefore  consists  of  two  kinds :  that  which  is  passive^  and  that 
which  is  active*  The  earth  and  the  other  planets  comprehend  the 
former ;  and  the  etherial  fluid  is  of  the  latter  description. 
'  ^*  Hie  doctrine  of  gravitation,  of  attraction,  and  repulsion,  or  what* 
eyet  other  terms  are  used  to  describe  the  action  of  one.  material  sub* 
stance  or  another,  without  contactt  at  least  as  it  is  stated  by  many 
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modern  phUbsopliers,  appeiirs  to  pie  to  be  unscriptural,  unphiloso- 
phical,  and  dangerous  to  true  theology.     The  Scripture,  I  conceivci  -^ 

describes  a  different  kind  of  agency  in  nature — an  agency  that  is  of 
itself  natural  and  intelligible.  Philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with 
occult  and  metaphysical  causes  and  effects ;  and  the  true  philosophy^ 
requires  that  we  attribute  not  to  the  creature  that  which  belongs  only 
to  the  Omnipotent.  The  exercise  of  influence  without  contact  is  pe- 
culiar to  Deity.  You  will  perceive  that  the  doctrine  of  a  vdcuum  is 
also  excluded  from  this  view  of  Scripture  philosophy.  The  fluid 
which  occupies  the  universe,  and  in  which  the  planets  move,  is  con- 
sidered as  being  the  cause  of  motion,— both  of  their  revolutions  on 
their  own  axes,  and  also  of  their  circuits  round  the  centre. 

•*  The  Hebrew  word  (D'*Dtt^)  which  expresses  the  active  part  of  mattei^, 
the  etherial  fluid,  describes  its  office  in  the  great  machine.  It  is  ge^* 
Derally  used  in  the  plural  number,  .and  signifies  the  disposers,  the  tri« 
une  agent  by  which  the  other  parts  of  matter,  in  all  their  various  orders* 
•ubordinately  and  instrumentally,  '  move  and  have  their  being.'  The 
ancient  pantheist,  when  he  described  his  Deity  as  the  anima  mundif 
the  soul  or  animating  principle  of  the  world,  expressed  himself  with 
physical  accuracy,  but  with  gross  theological  error.  This  triune  agent 
is  FIRE,  LIGHT,  and  SPIRIT.  It  is  Jire  at  the  central  orb  ;  it  is  ligkt\ 
when  in  efflux  from  its  source  and  centre,  and  it  is  spirit  or  ethers  oa 
Its  return  to  it  again. 

'*  The  stationary  and  centralposition  of  the  solar  orb  is  no  new  dis- 
covery of  these  later  ages.  For  the  Psalmist  says,  that  *  in  them/ 
THE  HEAVENS,  (not  a  vocuum,  an  empty  space,  but  in  the  etherial  fluid) 
^  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle,'  or  pitched  a  tent  '  for  the  sun,'  or  solar 
light ;  which  light  is  *  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and 
rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  His  going  forth  is  from  the 
end  of  the  heavens,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  them,  there  if 
nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof.'  In  this  description  the  flxed 
station  of  the  solar  orb,  the  efflux  of  its  light  to  the  utmost  extremities 
of  its  system,  and  its  return  to  its  focus;  the  swiflness  of  its  motion, 
find  the  vigour  of  its  operations,  together  with  its  pervasion  of  all 
passive  matter,  seem  to  be  distinctly  affirmed.  Whether  the  solar  orb 
be  a  globe  of  Are,  or,  whether  its  atmosphere  only,  as  Dr.  Herschel 
supposes,  consist  of  that  element,  no  objection  arises  from  either  hy- 
pothesis to  the  scheme  which  considers  the  universe  as  a  machine,  and 
the  sun  as  its  main^spring.'* 

**  The  co-essenti^lity  of  this  threefold  fluid  appears  in  every  common 
candle  we  use.  It  burns  as  Jlre ;  it  emits  light ;  and  is  itself  fed  by 
'mr.  It  is  reasonable,  I  tliink,  to  suppose  that  the  same  character  be- 
longs to  the  orb  of  day,  as  to  that  which  eomes  under  our  observation 
in  the  instance  of  a  glimmering  taper.  The  latter  will  cause  a  vane  td 
tttfn  on  its  own  axis,  as  experiment  has  shewn ;  while  the  former,  by 
the  inconceivable  powers  of  its  efflux  and  reflux,  causes  the  revolu- 
lions  of  {Janets  according  to  the  Will  and  purpose  of  its  Alm^ty 
Creator/'    (Vol,  i.  pp.  11—19.) 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  much  confirmed  the  Hutchjn* 
sonians  believe  by  the  three  principles  in  their  philosophy — ^fire; 
light,  and  air.  Nature,  they  affirm,  shews  us  these  three 
agents  in  the  world,  on  which  all  natural  Hfe  and  motion 
depend  ;  and  these  three  are  used  in  Scripture  to  signify  to  us 
the  three  supreme  powers  of  the  Godhead  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  spiritual  world.  The  heavens  thus  framed  by 
the  Almighty  wisdom  are  an  instituted  emblem  of  JehoVaU 
Elohim,  the  Eternal  Three,  the  co-equal,  and  co-eternal 
Trinity  in  Unity. 

To  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  and  visible 
world  is  significative  and  illustrative  of  the  invisible  and 
spiritual  world,  they  have  recourse  to  a  mystical  and  figurative 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  They  by  no  means  reject  the 
literal  sense ;  but  they  agree  with  Origen  and  other  commen« 
tators,  that  the  sacred  records  likewise  contain  a  spiritual  or 
typical  sense.  To  the  types  and  figures  they  pay  an  especial 
regarcl ;  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Levitical  Law  they 
consider  as  emblematical  of  blessings  under  the  Gospel  cove- 
nent ;  and  even  the  historical  parts  are  to  be  considered  in  that 
light  Thus  the  Cherubim  of  Eden,  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 
of  EzekieFs  vision  are  a  spiritual  representation.  The  place 
they  bad  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  their  use  in  the  sacred 
ritual,  together  with  their  appellation,  the  Cherubim  of  glory f 
and  the  reasoning  of  St.  Paul  from  the  shadows  of  the  law  and 
the  priesthood  of  Christ  oblige  us  to  infer  that  they  were  sym- 
bolical of  the  Divine  presence.  By  this  mode  of  interpretatioi} 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  found  to  testify  most  fully  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  offices  of  Christ,  and  the  great  plan  of  re- 
demption through  his  atoning  sacrifice. 

In  discovering  these  mystical  and  spiritual  meanings,  they 
scrutinize  the  radical  signification  of  the  words  of  the  sacred 
text.  Hence  they  lay  great  stress  upon  Hebrew  etymology. 
They  suppose  that  the  Scripture  names  have  a  recondite  signi- 
£cation,  and  are  therefore  ordained  and  intelligible  symbols  of 
their  several  spiritual  antitypes.  The  Hebrew  appellations  of 
the  Deity,  for  instance,  describe  the  essence,  personality,  per- 
fections, and  attributes  of  the  Godhead.  Thus,  the  wor4 
Elohim  they  suppose  denotes  the  sacred  Three  I^ersons  enter- 
ing into  covenant  for  the  redemption  of  man ;  and  refer  it  to 
the  oath  or  conditional  execration  by  which  the  eternal  cove- 
nant of  grace  among  the  Persons  in  the  one  Jehovah  is  con- 
firmed. The  word  Berith  they  understand  to  mean,  not  as 
rendered  in  our  authorized  translation  "  a  covenant,'*  but  a 
••  purifier"  or  "  purification,"  used  as  a  pergonal  title  of  Christ, 
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the  real  purifier  and  antitype  of  all  the  Sacrificial  oneis.  Thus 
many  of  the  capital  words  of  Scripture,  in  their  Opinion,  con- 
tain in  their  true  and  radical  meaning  the  greatest  and  most 
ioiportant  spiritual  truths. 

By  the  aid  of  typical  interpretation  and  Hebrew  etymology 
they  draw  that  physico-theology  which  forms  their  distinguishing 
principle.  Philosophy  is  thus  brought  into  alliance  with  divi- 
nity, and  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  latter  they  deem  to  be  sig- 
xiified  and  confirmed  by  the  visible  realities  of  the  materia) 
world.  The  substance  of  the  heavens  in  its  three  conditions  of 
fire,  light,  and  air,  signify  the  Tri-personality  of  the  Divine  Est 
sence.  The  office  which  each  condition  of  this  substance  per- 
forms in  the  economy  of  nature,  that  does  each  of  the  Three 
Persons  in  the  economy  of  grace.  By  the  aid  of  the  same 
means  also  they  draw  this  conclusion,  that  the  rites  and  cercr 
monies  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  were  so  many  delineations 
of  Christ,  in  his  characters  of  prophet,  priqst,  and  king ;  and,  ii| 
short,  that  the  whole  of  the  Levitical  ritual,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial world,  was  designed  to  adumbrate  the  spiritual  blessings 
of  the  Gospel.  That  some  of  the  Hutchinsonian  divines  hav^ 
carried  this  notion  too  far,  is  not  denied  by  the  most  judicious 
among  them,  who  nevertheless  strongly  urae  the  typical  and 
spiritual  meaning  of  many  portions  of  Holy  Writ.  Without 
denying  the  literal  sense,  they  affix  a  secondary  and  spiritual 
meaning,  which  they  think  is  confirmed  by  "  comparing  spi- 
ritual things  with  spiritual." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  Hutchinsonians ;  and  from  thi^ 
short  view  of  them  it  evidently  appears  that  what  is  peculiar  to 
them  is  of  an  hermeneutic,  rather  than  of  a  doctrinal  kind. 
They  are  true  churchmen,  sound  and  orthodox  in  their  belief^ 
and  their  tenets  certainly  tend  to  promote  a  reverential  regard 
to,  and  study  of  the  Bible,  which  is  the  parent  of  genuine  piety. 
Their  tenets,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  have  some  foun- 
dation in  truth :  and  that  which  alone  seems  justly  reprehensi- 
ble in  them  is  tlie  carrying  the  typical  and  etymolo^cal  inter- 
pretation beyond  its  due  limits,  and  thereby  erecting  a  system 
of  physico-theology,  which  sober  expositors  must  condemn  as 
•fanciful  and  grouiulless.  Upon  the  whole  we  subscribe  to  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Conybeare,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  :  ^'  Upoft 
the  obvious  defects  of  this  system  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell; 
hxxt  it  should  in  candour  be  added,  that  to  the  theological 
labours  of  this  school  our  Church  is  indebted  for  no  trifling  or 
-inconsiderable  benefits.  Its  advocates  earnestly  recommended 
and  diligently  practised  the.  study  of  the  sacred  language,  tbe 
wcconparison  of  Scripture  with  Scripture,  the  investigation  iff  tii^ 
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typical  character  of  the  elder  covenant,  and  the  perfect  and 
universal  spirituality  of  the  new ;  that  they  never  lost  sight  of 
the  soundness  of  Christian  doctrine^  or  the  necessity  of  ground^* 
ing  evangelical  practice  upon  evangelical  principles.  It  cannot 
be  remembered  indeed  without  gratitude^  t^iat  their  views  of 
the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations  were  the  views  of  men 
of  no  common  intellects  or  attainments ",  that  to  this. source, 
under  one  yet  higher,  we  owe  the  Christian  spirit  which  a^ 
tracts,  and  delights,  and  edifies,  in  the  pure  and  affectionate 
ministrations  of  Home,  which  instructs  and  convinces  in  the 
energetic  and  invaluable  labours  of  Horsley." 

To  the  support  and  recommendation  of  this  system,  denomin 
nated  Hutchinsonianism,  Mr.  Biddulph  has  apptied  his  labours 
in  the  volumes  before  U9.  As  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  a 
mere  compilation  from  the  writers  of  this  school,  it  would  be 
as  wearisome  to  our  readers  as  to  ourselves  to  attempt  a 
lengthened  analysis.  The  praise  of  iudicious  selection  and 
arrangement,  to  which  alone  he  lays  claim,  we  shall  not  with- 
hold. He  treats  in  a  method  sufficiently  elear  of  the  various 
topics  upon  which  the  Hutchinsonians  principally  insist.  In 
the  first  five  letters  of  the  first  volume,  ne  discusses  the  work 
of  creation,  drawine  from  the  Mosaic  account  those  inferences 
which  are  usual  witn  the  writers  of  his  class.  From  the  sixth 
to  the  fourteenth  he  treats  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man, 
-the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  his  creed,  and  the  institution 
of  sacrifice.  In  letters  XV — XXI.  he  discusses  at  lengA 
the  cherubic  symbols,  as  represented  in  various  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  second  volume,  opening  with  letter 
XXII.  commences  the  investigation  of  the  divine  titles  .Alew 
and  Alue.  Letters  XXIII-^XXXII.  treat,  of  the  history  re^ 
Sating  to  Noah,  Babel,  Melchizedek,  Abraham,  Isaac,,  and  Jar 
cob ;  letter  XXXIII.  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation ;  letters 
XXXIV.,  XXXV.  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  letter  XXXVI.  ftf 
the  evidences  of  the  Patriarchal  Ceremonial  Institute ;  and  the 
two  concluding  letters  contain  a  reply  to  some  dbjections^  Uie 
motives  for  publication,  and  practical  inferences  firom  the  whole 
subject.  ) 

This  short  account  of  the  contents  of  Mr^  Biddidph's  vdr 
lumes  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  they  embrace  the  chief  subjectn 
in  the  system  he  advocates ;  although  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  writers  of  this  school  will  perceive  some  topics  onuir 
ted,  or  treated  only  in  a  cursory  way.  As,  for  instanoe,  lie 
does  not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  Hebrew  etymology  as  the  lOf* 

Senious  founder  of  the  8cho<^,  Mr.  Hutduneofi;  near  doeajw 
well  upon  the  mystic  and  ^mbfemalieal  ohigracter  of  the«piBp4sl 
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eveation,  and  their  division  in  the  Levitical  Law  into  clecm  and 
um:lean,  as  Jones  of  Nayland  and  others.  Still  be  has  brought 
the  speculations  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  advocates  to 
bear  upon  the  principal  points  of  the  system ;  and  those  who 
Irish  to  take  a  popular  view  of  Hutchinsonianism  may  advan- 
tageously consult  Mr.  Biddulph's  work.  But  we  should  deem  it  a 
dereliction  of  duty  to  refer  students  to  any  of  the  writings  of  this 
•tamp  without  at  the  same  timie  recommending  the  exercise  of 
extreme  eaution^  which  is  particularly  requisite  in  studyii^ 
works  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  admired^  along  with  so  much 
that  is  fenciful  and  visionary.  The  sound  and  sober-minded 
seholar  cannot  meditate  in  the  volumes  of  the  Hutchinsonians 
without  having  his  piety  warmed,  and  his  spiritual  views  of  re- 
ligion enlivened ;  but  the  weak  or  imaginative  will  be  liable^ 
without  the  utmost  care,  to  attach  significations  to  Hebrew 
words  which  no  deep  philologist  will  admit,  and  to  adopt  sym« 
boiical  senses  which  no  judicious  interpreter  can  approve. 


The  Convert.    By  the  Author  of  the  Two  Rectors.    Pp.  444.    IQe.  6d* 

London,     Longman  and  Co.    1826. 

The  present  age  has  not  been  unaptly  styled  the  age  of  im- 
provement, and  to  every  branch  of  art,  science,  or  iterature^ 
ti»e  characteristic  of  the  times  is  equally  applicable.  In  no 
case,  however,  do  we  think  a  greater  improvement  is  discern* 
ible  than^in  one  particular  branch  of  literature,  which,  from  ita 
diffusive  circulation,  and  the  interesting  materials  of  which  it  ia 
c6mp6sed,  posstoses  no  inconsidecable  influence  over  thcr 
fubHc  mind.  This  brandi  of  Uterature  to  which  we  allude,  m 
one  which  constitutes  perhaps  too  great  a  portion  of  the  read^ 
kig  €£  every  class  of  persons,  whose  avocations  allow  them 
to  *dedicate  their  time  to  intdlectual  pursuits ;  and  whUe 
k  has  often  been  a  subject  of  regret  to  us  that  so  muc^  valu^ 
able 'time  is  thrown  away  in  devouring  the  uawholescmie  gar« 
kage  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  most  former  novels,  we  oonri^ 
dtf  it  an  evident  sicrn  of  imnrovemesKt,  that  tbe  fHibUe  havB 
fith  the-  best  taste/ snew»  a  decided  preference  for  the  writ^, 
«bo  has  done  so  much  to  purify  this  branch  of  letters,  and^iM 
mat  VJoAf  raiiedit  to  the  highest  pitch  of  interest,  but  has oon<i 
Mfted  it^lnto  a  means  of  dsfiising  ^^eneral  infonaation  thrptidi 
^ daasea  iSt:^Miowiy'vkme  Hhe  tediqjm  itf  <^  nftdiiig^  4M 
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often  operates  agaiDst  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  That  the 
writings  of  the  "  Great  Unknown"  have  been  productive  of  this 
effect  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction ;  and  aftc^ 
the  example  he  has  given  to  writers  of  this  class  we  do  not  fear 
another  deluge  of  nonsense  and  immorality  pouring  upon  ua 
from  every  circulating  library ;  sweeping  away  every  thing  like 
principle  and  religious  feeling,  and  leaving  nothing  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  and  inexperienced  >  but  the  seeds  of  fancy  and 
enthusiasm.  We  do  not  however  mean  that  our  reprobation  of 
former  works  of  this  kind  should  be  so  extensive  as  to  include 
those  works  of  acknowledged  excellencei  which  will  long  remaiO' 
tlie  monuments  of  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  their  authors,-*^ 
but  considering  the  tendency  of  most  former  novels  to  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  cultivation  of  religious  principles  in 
the  minds  of  young  people,  we  have  always  been  incluied  to 
condemn  them  in  general.  In  the  present  day,  however,  this 
objection  is  we  think  greatly  removed,  and  perhaps  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  many  authors  go  into  the  contrary  ex- 
treme ;  and  while  they  attempt  to  avoid  every  thing  of  a  bad 
tendency,  introduce  into  their  writings  subjects  of  the  most 
important  and  awful  nature,  and  present  their  readers  with 
such  a  mixture  of  sacred  truth  and  fiction  as  is  calculated  to 
produce  the  most  unpleasant  eifect  in  a  serious  mind.  We  are 
by  no  means  inclined  to  censure  the  writer  who.can  attract  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  the  contemplation  of  serious  subjects 
by  means  of  an  interesting  style,-— but  we  strongly  deprecate  the 
custom  of  mixing  up  religion  with  a  fanciful  story,  and  thus  as 
it  were  forcing  it  upon  the  reader's  attention,  as  physic  is  often 

S'vea  to  children  under  the  disguise  of  something  that  they 
Le.  They  swallow  it  indeed,  but  they  acquire  no  relish  for 
the  useful  truths  thus  deceitfully  conveyed  to  them ;  and  they 
most  usually  pass  over  what  would  be  salutary,  in  order  U^ 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  depraved  appetite  with  some  high* 
wrought  flight  of  fancy  with  which  it  is  interwoven*  Besides^ 
we  are  apprehensive  that  many  readers  are  glad  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  diis  style  of  writing  in  order  to  indulge  in  the  indeco« 
reus  custom  of  novel  reading  on  a  Sunday ;  and  plead  the 
solemn  subjects  which  they  find  in  those  works  as  an  excuse 
for  the  neglect  of  higher  duties.  Though  this  style  of  writing 
may  tend  to  make  men  more  acquainted  with  these  saca^d.  sub* 
jects,  we  much  question  whether  it  has  not  an  equal  tendency 
to  produce  a  great  degree  of  disrespect  for  them.  The  sanc«^ 
tuary  and  the  theatre  should  not  be  placed  under  the  same 
roof}  neither  should  the  awful  truths  of  the  Gospel  be  united 
with  the  ^pretty  trifling  which  is  .meant  to  beguile  jan  idle  lad^ 
ment. 
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r '  III  many  "works  of  this  kind  which  are  much  read  and  ad* 
urired,  the  object  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  only  the  diffusion 
of  certain  tenets  which  we  conceive  to  be  neither  useful  nor 
connect.  We  cannot  look  with  approbation  upon  works  which 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  sweetest  intercourse  of  lite,  and  represent 
et^ry  action,,  however  innocent,  which  does  not  profess  to  have 
religion  for  its  end  as  sinful  and  therefore  to  be  repressed.  We 
would  certainly  wish  to  impress  upon  every  class  of  readers 
^e  necessity  there  is  that  their  actions  should  be  the  result  of 
religious  principle  and  sincere  conviction,  but  we  cannot  con« 
9&M'thdit  the  social  charities  should  be  scared  from  our  hearths 
at  the  bidding  of  spme  gloomy  enthusiast.  We  feel  a  strong 
moral  conviction  that  we  can  do  our  duty  to  God  with  as  pure 
feelings,  and  in  as  acceptable  a  manner  while  we  ei\joy  the 
innocent  and  moderate  amusements  of  the  world,  or  follow  the 
bent  of  our  natural  dispositions  in  the  cultiration  of  those  ta« 
lents  which  form  the  ornament  of  public  life,  and  constitute  the 
best  and  most  rational  recreation  of  our  private  hours,  as  well 
lUs  if  we  sacrificed  every  social  and  domestic  enjoyment  on  the 
altar  of  enthusiasm.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  tendency  of 
]»any  works  of  the  day,  and  it  is  a  tendency  not  only,  in  our 
opinion,  injurious  to  human  happiness,  but  perfectly  unneces- 
sary ;  for  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  seta  strongly  in  favour  of 
religion,  and  the  aim  of  every  one  who  writes  for  the  benefit  of 
bis  fellow-creatures  should  be  to  prevent  its  diverging  from  ita 
proper  channel.  That  a  change  in  the  general  feeling  with 
regard  to  religion  was  requisite  is  undeniable,  and  we  feel 
grateful  to  the  Disposer  of  Events  that  a  change  has  taken 
place  ;  but  we  conceive  that  there  is  some  danger  if  the  reac<> 
tion  be  too  strong.  If  the  piety  of  the  land  was  once  almost 
extinguished  and  lay  as  it  were  smouldering  in  its  ashes  and 
required  to  be  roused  into  active  life  and  vigour ;  the  danger 
now  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  extreme  heat  ai)id  violence  of 
the  zeal  for  religion  which  every  where  displays  itself,  and 
which,  unless  properly  tempered  by  knowledge,  must  be  as 
productive  of  fatal  results  as  its  contrary.  We  cannot  contem* 
pii^e  the  rapid  advance  which  religion  is  making  through  the 
country,  and  the  anxiety  which  is  evinced  by  the  higher  orderd 
of  the  Laity  to  furnish  their  dependents  with  every  means  of 
information  and  instruction  in  righteousness,  without  feelingii 
of  grateful  delight.  And  though  we  perfectly  agree  with  the 
pious  and  judicious  Job  Orton,  in  his  admirable  letters  to  a 
young  clergyman,  ^'  that  in  many  cases  a  hint  of  advice  given 
by  one  of  the  Laity  hath  more  effect  and  is  better  received  than 
when  It  comes  from  a  Ckrgyman^  as  they  wiU  think  the  latter  is 
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only  acting  ex-officio^  and  that  hi«  exhortation  doth  not.  so 
much  proceed  from  a  real  concern  for  their  reformation  and 
happiness."  Yet  we  really  see  no  reason  why  every  one  who 
undertakes  to  write  a  novel  should  constitute  himself  (or  not 
Infrequently  indeed  herself)  an  expounder  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  intrude  into  their  province  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  continually 
writing  upon  this  very  thing. 

Having  thus  expressed  our  opinion  with  regard  to  the  style 
and  intention  of  many  modern  publications,  we  turn  with  plea- 
sure to  the  consideration  of  the  woi'k  before  us,  and  of  which 
we  are  induced  to  form  a  favourable  opinion.  It  is  firom  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  the  '^  Two  Rectors/'  and  is  calculated  to 
pe  productive  of  much  good  to  a  large  class  of  readers*  The 
design  of  the  work  is  to  give  a  brief  and  clear  explanation  of 
the  most  important  religious  sects  of  Christians  ;  and  without 
going  too  deep  into  theological  discussion,  the  author  presents 
Cis  readers  with  such  a  sketch  of  them  as  we  think  will  be 
found  extremely  useful,  as  well  in  enabling  them  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  the  tenets  of  the  leading  sectarians,  and  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  in  guarding  them  against  certain 
errors  into  which  they  might  be  led.  To  follow  the  author 
through  the  di&rent  subjects  of  which  his  work  is  made  up^ 
ox  to  fU^empt  an  analysis  of  them,  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
'bounds  of  moderation,  and  swell  our  observations  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  work  itself.  We  shall  content  ourselves,  there-* 
fore,  with  songie  general  remarks  on  the  two  principal  subjects 
which  he  notices,  Soctnianism^  and  Calcitdsm,  and  with  a  few 
extracts  from  the  work  itself,  the  style  of  which  is  very  plain 
and  simple,  and  hx  which  there  is  just  sufficient  story  to  connect 
the  different  subjects  of  which  the  author  professes  to  treai; 
without  degenerating  into  that  absurd  mixture  of  sacred  truth 
and  fiction  which  we  so  much. condemn.  He  represents  a  man, 
who,  from  unfortunate  circumstances  in  his  childhood,  and.  from 
a  naturally  gloomy  disposition  had  been  induced  to  adopt 
Atheistical  opinions,  hut  having  been  led  during  a  severe 
attack  pf  iUness  to  the  contemjdatioa  of  the  works  of  nature 
srius  induced  to  set  up  the  God  of  nature  in  opposition  to  th^ 
God  of  ^velatton,  but  the  open  avowal  of  these  sentitnents 
contributing  to  lessen  even  the  small  number  of  friends  whom 
bis  unsodaidisposition  had  not  been  able  to  estrange  fvom  him, 
be  determines  to  revenge  himself  by  publishiag  to  the  world  a 
^eatise  that  should  disunite  the  bond  which  held  society  toge- 
tiber  byexposmgltQ  iidienle  the  argmnents  upon  wfaidi  its  reli- 
spous.  pijmdples  wei»  buih;  (p.  @0).  To  effect  hiis:  purpose 
mMfeky  it.  wisa  esiientifil  diat  he  abould  become  contsersaht  with 
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the  best  and  ablest  works  of  bis  opponents^  by  these  he  wai 
forced  into  a  belief  of  a  Divine  Revelation*  And  having  been 
carried  onward  by  the  force  of  truth  in  spite  of  all  his  former 
prejudices,  and  the  seductions  of  that  sophistry  by  which  he 
had  been  misled,  he  was  at  length  instigated  to  undertake  a 
calm  and  sober  consideration  of  the  evidences  for  and  against 
the  sskcred  volume.  Conviction  of  its  divine  truth  and  inspira-i 
tion  was  the  result ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  satisfactorily 
deduce  a  system  of  doctrines  for  his  own  conduct  and  belief,  he 
determined  upon  investigating  the  tenets  of  the  leading  sects  ot 
Christians,  in  order  to  adopt  that  which  impartial  investigation 
should  convince  him  was  most  agreeable  to  truth  and  to  the 
will  of  God.  In  bringing  his  hero  to  this  determination  we 
think  the  author  has  sketched  out  the  proper  line  for  every 
man  to  pursue,  and  his  work  is  well  calculated  to  assist  those 
who  are  disposed  to  follow  the  example. 

The  system  of  religious  faith  which  first  attracted  his  notice^ 
was  that  of  the  Socinian  Unitarians,  because  it  was  that  which 
came  nearer  to  the  principles  he  had  formerly  maintained,  and 
because  it  was  the  boast  of  its  advocates  that  this  system  was 
founded  only    on    the    principles  of  right  reason*    But  he 

"  stumbled  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  temple  of  reason.  The  foun-« 
dation  upon  which  the  fabric  of  Christianity  was  originally  built,  was 
here  in  so  many  places  undermined  and  torn  up,  that  what  remained 
was  inadequate  to  its  support.  The  existence  of  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves was  called  in  question,  and  nothing  but  what  favoured  this  pecu- 
liar system  was  considered  by  its  supporters,  as  genuine  or  authentic." 
P.  36. 

In  adverting  to  this  primary  tenet  of  Socinianism,  we  would 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  little  work  called  "  A 
demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the 
Latin  of  Socinus,  after  the  Steinfurth  copy  *,  translated  by 
Edward  Combes,"  where  they  will  find  the  following  clear 
and  powerful  passages,  which  have  served  to  confirm  us  strongly 
m  the  opinion,  that  it  was  not  the  design  of  Socinus,  any  mor^ 
than  it  was  of  Calvin,  to  disseminate  those  doctrines,  which  the 
mistaken  zeal,  and  less  comprehensive  intellects  of  their  respec-^ 
tive  followers  have  embraced  and  promulgated  under  the  sanc^ 
tien  of  their  great  names. 

"  There  neter  was  an  instance/'  he  observes,  **  of  a  true  Christian^ 
commonly  so  esteemed,  who  questioned  the  authority  of  those  writings 
in  general^  much  less  affirmed,  that  in  things  sacred,  or  belonging  t^ 

«  Foblished  1588.-^566  Bayle's  diet.  Art  Sodn.  Faust. 
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C|!^hri9tianity  We  are  not  to  confide  in  and  adfiere  to  the  Holy- Scrif^rii^ 
pa  (lie  arbitrators  of  our  religion,"     P«  57*  .!.>:: 

..  '^  Every  one  who  doubts  the  truth  of  it  may  and  ought  to  re^d.tha^ 
boplc,  and  then  truly  if  he  be  not  void  of  common,  seo8e»  and.^l^as  nfjt 
throiigh  prejudice  resolved  what  the  devices  and  ordinancefl.^o.f  t)iJM^. 
religion  shall  be,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  without  any  other  a«d 
acquire  a  most  clear  knowledge  if  not  of  all,  yet  of  most  that  relates  Va 
it,  which  will  serve  effectually  to  make  him  feel,  if  I  may  use  that  ei- 
pression,  with  his  own  hands,  its  excellency  and  divine  truth  above  all 
others."     P.  Z5. 

And  in  answer  to  the  supposed  corruption  of  the  saered 
writings,  he  says, 

"  Solid  reasons  moreover  of  sufUcient  validity  to  prove  this  corrup- 
tion and  depravation  I  can  see  none,  for  if  any  will  attempt  by  argu- 
ments to  collect  it  out  of  things  manifestly  false,  repugnant,  or  inco- 
herent to  be  read  in  the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  said  already  that 
tio  such  thing  is  to  be  found  there,  or  such  as  is  of  no  consequehce, 
and  therefore  unGt  to  create  even  a  suspicion  of  any  corruption  truly 
so  called,  and  which  really  depraves  either  doctrine  or  fnHoty**  P^  40. 
'  That  it  is  to  prejudice,  and  to  false  notions  of  human  reaseft, 
that  the  Socinianism  of  the  present  day  is  to  be  attributed^  We 
believe.  There  is  something  extremely  seductive  in  arguments 
like  those  of  the  Socinian,  which  tend  to  elevate  a  man's  opinion 
of  his  own  reason,  particularly  when  he  is  endeavouring  to 
discover  the  truth.  And  this  tendency  of  the  Socinian  tenets, 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  a  quaint  but  applicable  passage  in  the 
Religio  Medice  of  Sir  T.  Browne :  *'  Thus  the  devil  played^  at 
chess  with  me,  and  yielding  a  pawn  thought  to  gain  a  qu^en 
of  me,  taking  advantage  of  my  honest  endeavours,  and  whilst 
I  laboured  to  raise  the  structure  of  my  reason,  he  strived  to 
undermine  the  edifice  of  my  faith.*' 

If  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Sacred  Writings  are  to^l)^ 
Measured  by  the  standard  of  human  reason,  if  we  are  only:  to 
believe  what  we  can  prove  to  be  possible,  the  efficacy  6f  fiAh 
is  at  once  destroyed,  and  we  should  be  reduced  to  a  worse  thSft 
heathen  state  of  darkness  and  uncertainty,  for  as  the  atithbi^ 
we  have  just  quoted  well  observes,  "  to  beilieve  only  possibilities 
is^  not  faith  but  mere  philosophy,  many  things  are  true' in 
divinity,  which  are  neither  deducible  by  reason,  nor  confinHk- 
ble  by  sense."  And  yet  this  "  mere  philosophy"  appears  tc^lS;^ 
the  ground  of  the  Socinian's  tenets,  the  boasted  reason  oft  |^ 
Socinians  rejecting  the  account  of  the  miraculous  conceptiqn. 
proceeds  even  to  impiety  in  attributing  to  the  Son  of  QpA 
'Vthe  same  infirmities,  the  same  ignorance,  the  same  prejudio0i8» 
the  same  frailties"  which  beset  the  humail.  race  in.  geoeral^ 
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Adtaittiiig  th^  blessed  Jesus  to  have  been  *^aman'6(  most 
exemplary  character^  and  that  he  came  according  to  ancient 
prophecy  to  introduce  a  new  moral  dispensation,  instead  of 
the  Jewish,  and  to  put  all  mankind  upon  the  same  level  with 
the  seed  of  Abraham ;  and  also  to  declare  a  future  life  in  which 
all  are  to  receive  a  reward  in  proportion  to  their  merits^** 
(p.  58.)  they  reject  the  idea  of  any  atonement  being  made  by 
him  for  the  sins  of  mankind;  or  of  a  reconciliation  being 
effected  by  his  blood  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator. 
The  arguments  which  the  author  has  brought  forward  in 
answer  to  these  tenets  of  the  Socinian  ;  and  in  confirmation  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  very  correct,  scrip- 
tural, and  intelligible,  and  while  we  think  that  the  student  in 
divinity  would  not  discover  any  new  light  beaming  from  the 
convert  upon  the  difficulties  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  yet  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  plain,  and  concise  manner  in  which  the 
different  arguments  are  arranged,  will  make  it  a  very  useAil 
book  to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  author  tells  us  in  bin 
preface  that  many  parts  of  the  story  are  founded  upon  truth; 
and  we  think  he  has  very  well  represented  the  state  of  mind 
of  one  who  has  been  led  astray  by  Socinian  sentiments,  at 
that  moment  when  the  soul  is  about  to  return  to  Him  who  gave 
it;  and  when  it  refiises  to  acquiesce  in  the  sophistry  which 
prejudice  and  party  have  substituted  for  the  truth.  The  scene 
we  think  is  well  depicted,  and  the  sentiments  such  as  may  very 
natarally  be  supposed  to  have  been  expressed  by  one  who  had 
adopted  this  cheerless  creed. 

He  represents  a  Socinian  on  his  death-b^d,  complaining  to 
his  friends  who  were  standing  round  him : 

'*  I  find  nothing  in  our  system  of  religion  tliat  can  satisfy  & 
Ifairsty  soul  panting  for  immortality  ;  I  hear  of  men  of  other  persua- 
feions  living  in  holy  fear  and  dying  in  perfect  hope.  I  see  them  pious 
and  happy  in  Hfe,  not  cast  down  by  adversity,  in  prosperity  not  to6 
maeh  elated,  and  yet  they  are  pressing  onward  to  something  they 
expect  and  feel  to  be  much  better.  If  yon  ask  them  what  relianee 
they  place  on  their  own  merits  they  disclaim  all ;  they  say  they  have  a 
Divine  Mediator,  one  whose  Spirit  is  ever  with  them  in  the  hour  of 
need,  suggesting  all  comfort  and  consolation  ;  one  who  has  taken  upon 
himaelf  their  repented-of  transgressions ;  one  who  has  promised  inter-* 
cession  with  God  for  reconciliation  and  pardon  and  reward.  With 
auch  views  what  reflecting  mind  could  not  be  easy  and  at  rest  I 
Without  them  who  must  not  be  wretched,  most  wretched  both  here^ 
and  most  probably  not  less  so  hereafter  ?  Could  I  withhold  the  at- 
tempt to  make  him  know  and  feel  that  there  was  a  name  under  hea* 
ven  whereby  he  might  be  saved ;  that  there  was  for  him  an  Advocate, 
an  Intercessor,  a  Mediator,  a  Redeemer  ?  I  repeated  to  him  Huch  texts 
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%$  at  th^  moment  occuned  to  me,  upon  these  ppin^ .;  hifr  eife%.  oftfiML 
and  he  looked  aghast;  his  ears  dxank  in  the  words  I  ut|f^ed;^ki« 
heart  opened  to  the  hope  I  held  out  ]  his  hand  clasped  mine,  cony,wl- 
lively,  as  a  drowning  man  would  cling  to  whatever  afforded  him^  a 
chance  of  saving  him ;  hut  his  mind  was  fettered  hy  the  trammel^  of  a 
limited  reason  and  a  cold  philosophy,  and  in  the  weakness,  of  approach- 
ing dissolution  he  let  go  his  hold  and  shortly  after  died  in  a  manner 'so 
fainful  and  miderahle  that  no  tongue  can  tell — no  pen  describe'  it?* 
KM. 

!  The  next  subject  that  engaged  his  attention  was  Calvinisi^ 
the  increase  of  which  has  been  of  late  very  great  through  eTerjr 
class  of  society.  On  this  subject  the  author  appears  toua^ 
express  himself  as  clearly  and  as  intelligibly  as  \t  will  admit, 
his  object  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  to  advance  any  thing  new^ 
as  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  best  writersj  and  we  certainly 
approve  the  plan  he  has  adopted,  ad  likely  to  do  much  goody 
as  it  proves  .not  only  what  his  own  opinions  are,  but  gives  bis 
jreaders  good  reasons  for  adopting  opinions  which  have  received 
the  sanction  of  learned  and  well  judging  men.  There  is  jiome- 
thing  we  confess  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinist,  particularly 
those  of  assurance  and  personal  election,  which  is  calculated 
to  take  a  strong  hold  on  the  mind,  especially  where  there  is 
not  the  power  or  the  opportunity  of  detecting  the  &Uac]r  pii 
which  those. doctrines  are  founded.  This  is  the  case  not  oi^ 
of  the  lower  orders,  but  of  many  in  the  higher  and  better 
educated  classes  of  society,  who,  being  extremely  anxious  to 
arrive  at  the  prescribed  excellence  of  the  Go^>el,  but  enters 
gaining  a  strong  prgudice  in  favour  of  doctrines  which  accord 
with  some  peculiar  view  of  their  own,  are  easily  led  away,  hy 
garbled  extracts  from  Scripture,  and  by  the  unwarranted  expO"* 
sitions  of  enthusiastic  men,  .nrst  into  such  an  i^ea  of  tAes 
own  corruption,  as  nothing  but  a  disorderc^d  imaginatioB 
pould  suggest,  and  then  into  an  equally  unfounded  w^ti^fi 
of  their  release  from  it,  not  procured  for  them  by  meaas  4xf 
the  atonement  made  by  Christ  for  original  as  well  as. for  aetual 
sin,,  the  benefits  of  which  are  conveyed  by  the  Sacra^nt 
appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  but  by  a  sudden  instanta- 
neous, and  sensible  regeneration  of  their  souls  and  minds.  .We 
eannot  avoid  here  introducing  a  remark  from  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester's  excellent  work  on  ^regeneration,  in  confirmation  of 
thhr  observation.  "  When  men  are  taughtf  tTbat  a  3ense  of 
their  own  utter  unmixed  depravity  is  the  first,  or  rather  tl^e 
Sole  qualification  for  regeneration,  they  endeavour  to  thxpjc 
themselves  into  the  frame  of  mind  which  the  lesson  .the£  Jb^4 
learned  seems  to  require:  hence,  they, give  themfielV^  j|p  i^t 
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iieHaln  v^glie  and  desultory  feelings  of  unworthihess;  wfateh 
they  mistaJ^e  for  religious  conviction^  and  establish  wilhiii 
themselves  a  kind  of  factitious  conscience,  which  taxes  thein 
with  utter  depravity  and  a  determined  hatred  of  God,  whilst  it 
pverlooks  the  specialities  of  sin,  and  calls  them  off  from  the 
task  of  self-enquiry,  and  the  pursuit  of  self-knowledge ;  but 
(ba'tratoition  from  this  state  of  mind  to  a  state  directly  opposite 
to  it,  is  easy  and  natural,  for  he  who  can  persuade  himself  that 
he  is  exacUy  such  a  creature  as  these  views  of  original  sin 
represent,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  persuading  himself  that  he 
)ias  experienced  that  mystical  change,  or  revolution  of  soul  on 
which  the  corresponding  theory  of  regeneration  insists/' 
'  '^  Th£f  cair*  then  on  which  the  Calvinists  insist  as  necessary  to 
aalvation,  may  be  considered  as  nothing  but  the  effect  of  this 
hallucination,  which  is  perhaps  more  clearly  seen  in  the  claim 
laid  by  them  to  the  having  been  favoured  by  such  a  light  from 
heaveb,  as  supersedes  the  necessity  of  their  own  exertions  in 
endeavouring  to  undersltand  the  Scriptures,  and  gives  them 
^  dssunmce  of  their  final  salvation,  while  they  who  have  not 
received  it,  will  be  consigned  to  the  pains  of  hell  for  ever. 
*  *  In  replying  to  the  former  of  these  privileges  claimed  by  this 
9ec^  we  would  observe,  that  every  man  who  studies  the  Holy 
Scriptures  with  a  sincere  desire  to  discover  and  an  unpre* 
judiced  determination*  to  admit  the  truth,  will  undoubtedlv 
obtain  such  knowledge  of  its  divine  and  saving  truths,  as  will 
impress  upon  his  mind  the  necessity  of  conforming  his  actions 
to  its  rules,  afford  him  the  truest  consolation  amidst  the  troubles 
of  'life,   and  supply   him  with  the  most  rational  and  well 

Sounded  hopes  of  acceptance  with  God  through  the  merits  of 
e  Redeemer ;  and  thus  be  a  sufficient  lantern  unto  his  feet, 
wad  a  light  unto  his  path*  But  that  every  man  in  any  particular 
sect  of  Christians,  is  to  be  favoured  with  an  especial  revelation 
from  the  Deity,  we  deny;  na^,  we  feel  convinced  that  this 
doctrine  derogates  moat  essentially  from  the  efficacy  and  value 
of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  last  dispensation  of 
wierey  to  mankind,  we  conbeive  that  every  revelation  has  been 
made  to  mankind  that  is  necessary,*  and,  in  giving  them  the 
Scriptures,  God  has  afforded  them  as  much  *'  light,"  and  as 
powerful  a  "  call*'  as  the  case  requires.  To  suppose,  however, 
that  a  further  illumination  from  God  is  to  be  expected,.  nulUfi^ 
llw  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  that  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  the  apostle  recommends,  and  substitutes  the  wildest 
and  wieakest  flights  of  fancy  for  religious  conviction  and  pure 
filth.    This  **  Ulumination"  is,  however,  arrogantly  claimed  by 
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Hon^  «8  thfi  Tesult:  cxf  dieir  pimjNm  andnitudy  ^of  iheJiorifi* " 
toBea^ibutiwe'peifectly  agree  with  our  author,  thaA  anypah^dna 
f^hniMaui  imftginalion^  may  dius  pray  and  thua-AincytnalTthqr 
ifaave  obteined  !the  liglit  di  the  Spirit,  M  but  I  sftn  pemiddea 
that  it  ja  a  ^delusion;''  We  .would  go  even-ftirtfaery  andlsqrt 
$hat  it  is  an  arrogance  bordering  upon  iminety«  '   </  :..•/) 

.  <Widi  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Election  and  ReiprobalioB; 
(of  which  the  author  presents  hb  readers  with  the  beat  ^opkiians 
c£  thosSSi who  have  written  on  the  subject;)  we  shall  aol^sliy 
much|  but  of  their  sad  effects  we  have  more  than  once  Uen 
)yitn^s§e$  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  society.  It  is  but  lately, 
that  we. beheld  their  melancholy  influence  in  the  case  of  a 
person,  whp  being  unable  to  ascertain  having  received  tide 
indispensable  ^^  calT/*  could  only  contemplate  the  horrible  state 
jpf(  {(eptpbation,  which  had  been  represented  as  the  con- 
aequence  of.not  receiving  it.  Every  hope  of  salvation  through 
a  crucified  Saviour  was  rejected,  and  the  blackest  despair  bfid 
4Bividently  taken  possession  of  the  mind.  > "   . :  r 

In  furnishing  a  sufficient  antidote  to  these  pemieioiis  opnioMt 
*^  the  Convert"  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  lui  well  alio 
in  ^counteracting  the  evil  tendency  of  many  other  popuhtr  '^|fi-« 
nionfi^  which  the  limits  of  a  Review  will  not  allow  tts  to  notice, 
but  to  which  we  strongly  recommend  the  attention  of  ^ffie 
pilJ^Uct  ^  being  not  only  highly  inter^ting,  but  highly  ii^i^Tue^. 
tiy^^  and  well  worth  serious  attention.  In  thus  expresaingir a 
jG^vQurable  opinion  of  *^  the  Convert,'*  we  confess  oursehres  t0 
|i$i,ve  .been  actuated  in.  some  measure  by  the  wish  of  promoting 
^^e^.end.T^hiqh  the  author  had  in  view,  of  leading  our  readkca 
^f  ^  <0^(to  the  pzioseeution  of  a  deeper  and  more  enlarged  enqiu^y 
iptpt  the^sfsimpprtant  subjects,"  for  they  are  subjects  which  are 
jf^vf.^  no  longer  considered,  as  proper  only  for  the  theological 
H^ti^i^^ibut  occupy  the  attention  to  a  greater  orlessdc^pr^ 
i^  n^p  of  every  rank,  of  life*.  And  though  we  do  notbiestofr 
lipoid  the  author  of  the  Convert,  the  reputation  of  bayip^ 
thippwo  liny  new  light  upon  these  topics,  yet  we  think  l\ini 
jl^ly .  entitled  to  the  credit  which  the  utility  of  his  w^jrk  V^VAt 
SWd^tedl^^ainforhim.  ./..^^ 

jQfsctari^m  fff,  ilm  (/Zonum)  CathcMcBishcpst  the  Vkars  Apostolic^ q^ 
their  Coadjutors  in  Great  BritaiUt    liOadonf    X9kp^  ..  ..i  [^^t 

The  great  object  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  present  is  to  jper-* 
suade  the  world  that.th^ir  doptrine^  are  misrepresented.  Thia 
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^tplkGklrhieh  id^terves  pnrticiildv  stteiitiofi^.  Three  centaries 
aofiAenpe  ooniibveray  bad  >  nearly  ekip9ed  before  any  one  sue- 
^qpdbt^Llhatd^atefttants  and  Romanics  had  been  contending 
i«bhttiofc>«i^eB'  iilowing  the  ground,  of  their  difference*  But 
fseh/nmst  b^  the  case,  if  we  believe  the  declarations  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  lately  issued  from  time  to  time 
^at^lMfrDfii^t  of  their  parhamentary  friends,  who  seem  to  have 
jDoahde  ihe*  atrange  discovery^  that  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Aoate  Itacve  been  most  crueUy  distorted  in  order  to  make  then^ 
*c»ttbugi.  • 

*  "  it  having  been  stated  to  us  (say  the  Vicars  Apostolic  in  Great 

^Bf ftaiti)  that  by  publishing,  at  the  present  time,  a  plain  declaration  of 

^itnr  T^V  tenets,  on  tTiose  points  which  are  still  so  much  misrepre* 

li^ate9l'  6t  misconceiyed,  a  better  understanding  may  be  established 

Mr^njfliis  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  advancement  of  religion  ainl 

•dUH^^titty'be  eflfeeted ;  hence,  we  the  undersigned  Catholic  Bishops 

*(qifei9BCi^aiiit*AMMaa'CathoMc?-*-«what  is  there  so  disagreeable  iu 

this  word  to  those  whose  bead'  is  the  Bishc^  oiRome,  and  who  upon 

Ibrir  MdiJbelieve  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  '  the  Mother  and  MittresM 

'^f^U£hurehe9  *?*)  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  publish  the  following 

^edaraMof^  in  the  hope,  that  it  wDl  be  received  by  all  who  read  it 

mf^  the  same  Jove  of  truth  and  the  same  good-wilJ|  with  which  it  is 

^'^Whatever  maiy  be  the  standard  of  the  measure  proposed, 
'^i^aij^  itiost  ready  to  use  it  more  than  doubled  in  our  return 
'^if=^fc^e<>f  trtiith  and  good-will."  But  there  are  circumstanccfa 
-%'^tfi^'^6kration  wmch  require  us  to  pause.  In  the  jfirst 
'^plitt^tHe*  declaration  is  not  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  Vicars 
"^^dMbfir^  iti^'tfae  exercise  of  their  spiritual  duties.  **  It  haa 
d*en  Ifitig^Ced  to  them,"  and  the  object  of  the  document  is  to 
itkiSltAb&^'^^'iti  this  thfie,  a  better  understanding  among  his 
HSH^Wb  subjects ;'-  expressions  which,  translated  into  plain 
^ISn^Ibni  mean  that  a  general  election  being  at  hand,  it  is  con* 
*^f^m^t  for  many  candidates  connected  with  the  Roman  Ca* 
^!SHbli(^&)^reib  that  the  Popish  tenets  which  have  been  lately 
'l^i^iidAla^hSl  their  nakedness,  should  be  clothed  in  mysterious 
words,  and  veiled  in  the  folds  of  nietaphysical  distinction^* 
We  find  a  similar  measure  adopted  by  the  Romanist  bishops 
of  Ireland,  exactly  at  the  same  moment  of  time*  These  regular 
and  ^oml^ined  movements  are  suspicious;  and  we  must  be 
'ti^^6)^|;uixrd. ;  Bitt,  since  the  enemy  sounds  a  parley,  let 
US  hear  "mat  he  hsis  to  say. 
After  expressing  their  <*  astonishment'*  at  the  nusrepres^n** 
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fHliionB  of  thcav  rd^ious  tenets,  the  Roman  Catholic  vicars 
eemfort  themselves  with  the  idea  that  thev  and  their  flocka 
are  placed  in  similar  circumstances  with  '^  Christ  himself!"  who 
^  was  misrepresented ;"  with  the  Apostles,  and  the  first  Chrisf 
tians,  whose  lot  was  ^'  to  he  first  calumniated  and  held  uff  ta 
|)ilblic  contempt,  and  then  persecuted  and  deprived  noi;.  only 
pt  their  civil  rights  and  privileges,  but  of  their  property,  ami 
even  of  their  very  lives."  The  comparison  appears  to  us 
father  inapplicable,  in  many  very  essential  points ;  and  better 
suited  to  die  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  than  to  the  succesrr 
$otB  and  representatives  of  the  Gardiners  and  Bonners ;  hut 
we  will  not  stop  to  discuss  these  ornamental  topics  of  the  de- 
elaratiott.  It  is  the  main  point  of  complaint — the  misrepreseur 
tation  dT  their  doctrines — that  demands  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

'  It  ift  not  difficult  to  understand,  nay»  experience  makes  k 
Evident,  how  a  -sect,  or  reUgion,  which  begins  to  make  its  w^y 
in  spite  of  an  established  hierarchy,  may  be,  and  is  always 
libelled  and  misrepresented.  Nothing  is  indeed  more  natural 
than  that  those  who  have  power,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to 
blacken  the  character  of  a  growing  but  still  feeble  enemy, 
should  try  to  prejudice  the  world  against  them,  and  drown 
every  explanation  and  apology  in  din  and  clamour*  But' who 
eottld  ever  have  suspected  uiat  the  tables  were  turned  in  the 
case  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  from  the 
time  when  Lather  raised  his  voice  against  the  established  reU- 
gion of  Europe,  tOl  the  present  moment,  Rome  should  never 
have  been  able  to  clear  her  faith  from  the  wicked  misrenresen* 
tations  of  her  enemies  ?  Yet,  such  must  be  the  fact,  unless  the 
vicars  apostolic  can  shew  that  the  grounds  of  our  controversy 
with  their  spiritual  mistress  have  beep  lately  changed ;  that 
modem  Protestants  have  raised  a  phantom  against  which  to 
eoniend,  or  that  Rome,  brought  to  a  better  mind,  has  modified 
some  of  her  tenets  and  suppressed  some  others. 

It  is  very  painful  at  all  times  to  be  forced  to  suspect  the  sin* 
eerity  of  any  assertion^  and  more  so,  when  the  assertion  is  so- 
lemn, and  made  by  persons  whose  official  character  entitles 
tiiem  to  respect.  But  when  we  bring  to  mind  the  accur^, 
sober,  and  lioeral  manner  in  which  the  controversy  with  the 
Chuieh  of  Rome  has  been  re^wed  by  the  divines  of  our 
Church,  when  we  oonsider.  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
doctrines,  which  our  modem  writer^  have  agreed  to  overlook, 
ftbdugh  they  were  fully  admitted  by  all  Romanists^  from  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  till  almost  our  davs ;  when  we  turn  to 
the  authentic  document  which  all  true .  Uoman  Catholics  are 
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sworn  to  believe ;  and  then  hear  the  cry  of  calumny  and  mis^ 
representation^  we  confess  we  are  staggered  as  to  the  motivea 
of  such  assertions. 

The  truth  is  that  the  present  cue  of  the  Romanists  in  this 
cbxtatry  is  evasion  and  disguisCi  and  unfortunately^  there  is  no' 
country  in  the  world  where  they  could  have  an  ampler  field  for^ 
both.  There  was  a  time  when  England  was  quite  alive  to  the. 
Popish  controversy.  The  memory  of  the  wrongs,  the  oppress 
sion,  the  insults,  the  cruelty  which  they  had  experienced  on. 
the  part  of  Rome,  had  not  been  efiaced.  One  generation  had,* 
already  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  fathers'  struggles  in  full  ripe-: 
ncss ;  but  the  sufferings  of  their  ancestors,  combined  with! 
their  partial  knowledge  of  the  fierceness  and  wiliness  of  the 
pld  enemy,  were  still  part  of  an  inheritance  of  feeling.  But; 
when  the  tiger  had  for  some  time  been  made  to  skulk  into  hia 
lair,  and  the  wolf  compelled  to  put  on  sheep's  clothing ;  our 
divines  turned  their  attention  to  more  agreeable  suligects,  and 
our  people  almost  forgot  that  there  existed  a  priest  wearing  a ' 
triple  crown.  Many  besides,  of  Rome's  spiriiual  $ubjeets 
^ected  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  became  Catholics  in  the  sense 
hi  which  ^e  greatest  part  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  oi 
'France  and  Italy  are  still  Catholics.  These  men  were  observed 
to  care  little  for  the  Pope,  and  less  for  his  priests ;  and  were 
taken  for  fair  specimens  of  the  whole  mass  of  English  and 
Irish  Papists.  As  long  as  our  Romanist  nobility  and  g^itij^ 
continued  in  strict  adherence  to  their  Church's  &ith,  .their  am^ 
'bition  was  checked  by  their  spiritual  duties:  for  they,  well 
knew  that  a  true  Roman  Catholic  could  not  engage  to  defend 
in  Parliament  that  part  of  the  constitution  which  is  a  living  sia 
in  the  eyes  of  his  Church. 

But  the  Romish  faith  of  many  grew  cold,  and  they  thought  ii 
h^d  to  be  deprived  of  their  birth-right  for  the  sake  of  doCr 
trines,  for  which  they  felt  no  attachment,  or  which,  perhaps, 
they  absolutely  rejected.  Harnessed,  however,,  as  they  found 
lliemselves  to  the  Pope's  car,  and  bound  by  ties  of.  blood  ana 
friendship  to  thousands,  who  still  pulled  with  all  their  mighty 
they  were  naturally  driven  to  the  expedient  of.  disguising  th^ 
faideousness  of  Popery.  Hard,  indeed,  must  have  been  tb^ 
atruggle  which  these  political  Catholics  must  have  had  against 
the  straight-forward  bigotry  of  some  of  their  Priesta  ajdd 
Bishops ;  but,  as  it  was  for  the  final  benefit  of  Rome,  the  plain 
fi^akmg  mouths  have  been  stopped,  especially  after  the  exam- 
ple made  in  the  zealous  Priest  Ganaolphy.  The  crowd.  Qf 
stout  believers  now,  being  hushed,  some  more  elegant  and  verV* 
satile  minds  were  brought  forward.    J>r,  Lingard  wrote  his 
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veracious  liistory,  Dr.  Doyle  gave  his  eandM  ev?d^h(5^,^  Sflfl 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  rehearsed,  ifi'Hue'^&ti* 
assuming  tone  of  a  mere  layman,  the  lessons  he  had  l6ktiieA'6f 
his  mother  Church.  ^  ,       ;.  ivio 

Great  was,  indeed,  the  astonishment  of  the  Protesttat  '-pdtim 
viheti  the  Romanists  appeared  in  their  new  dress,  looking  iikd 
other  men,  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Protestantsl 
The  real  evils  of  Popery  had  been  forgotten  j  atid'isotae  Vl^^tltf 
and  wild  imaginations  allowed  to  connect  theiftsAlyefr  wfthtKy 
name  of  a  Papist.  Even  one  of  the  rnrbst  leatncfl,  indusltribitiSfi 
and  judicious  writers  of  the  present  day,  has  ekiirt!s^d''TAaf '  to* 
tonishment,  at  finding  how  much  sound  divinity  thi^re^^  WIHB 
Master  of  the  Sentences  ^  ;  as  if  the  idea  thatPofiet^iy^^'dorr 
ruption  of  a  rftrtW  religion, — a  superstructiirt' or^Wbofd/'tliyj 
imd  stubble,  upon  the  one  true  foundation,  erectfedf6rthepri^4fr' 
liood  to  stand  as  high  as  their  ambition  suggested— ^had  ^ir^l^ 
ianished  from  the  most  thinking  minds.  This  was^tecH^lffa^ 
Vourable  moment  for  the  friends  of  the  political  ekfms  hfih^ 
Komanists.  Taking  advantage  of  the  excessive  recdit  by  >^hicll 
i^very  exaggerated  feeling  is  succeeded  among  tbe  inultltudej 
they  endeavoured  to  push  it  to  the  utmost  by  Ae  all-f  cr*nef ftii 
^neer  of  high  Hfe.    The  great  Popish  campaigh  in  the  ses^ibn  of 

J[825y  was  opened  by  some  leaders  of  fashion,  who  b^gg^ih 
hat  tone  which  humble  ai^pirants  to  their  raidds  find  i^tike  Wrt^ 
^istible,  not  to  be  plagued  with  quotations  ftotd  BellfirttfinA 
and  the  council  of  Trent.  ;  .      t  ;.> 

Fortunately,  we  had  men  in  our  Church  who  knew  the  epitft  df 
Popery  from  better  sources  than  the  annual  exhibitions  and  fire 
Works  of  the  fifth  of  November,  and  who  could  shew  to  the  think- 
ing part  of  the  public,  the  true  relative  position  of  our  Churcl^ 
and  that  of  Rome  at  this  moment.  *  Tnese  men  tdre  thei  d^ 
veil  through  which  the  /)ofc7ico?  Citholics  were  exhibiting  tM 
features  of  that  Church  which,  if  they  do  not  respect,  they  A6 
^ot  chuse  to  oppose  :  they  pointed  to  the  Imng^r&at  of  the 
|>oisonous  tree,  which  is  ready  to  sprout  upon  the  least 'ttmovri 
of  the  obstacles  which  made  its  proudest  branches  &de  thre^ 
centuries  ago ;  they  taught  the  sincere  Protestanta  to  distrust 
the  modish  liberality  of  those  who  appealed  in  the  Vatt^uaani^eC 
£nglish  and  Irish  Popery,  and  observe  the  mass  of  bigofr^ 
and  intolerance,  which  lay  in  reserve,  to  ^follow  their  light 
troops  in  case  their  ruse  de  guerre  should  succeed*  ^  ^^ 

Defeated  in  this  attempt,  they  found  it  necessary  to  niake 
some  of  their  less  compromising  members  come  forward  to  supr 
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^mt,  afi.vtli  as  they  miirbt  without  a  id 
))raicu>Ie9)  the.sbew  of  diluted  llotnt 
tfindea  to  recoociU  the  Protestant  p 
Bishops  appeared  foremost,  the  Vica 
IflKmgm  up.  the  Teae.  The  characters 
di|Bfer.eictremety.  The  Irish  is  a  light, 
tjija  JCjwUsh  A  heavy,  dull,  sulky  pami 
ef  t^e  iweigB  cloister  in  its  style  of  arg 
«f  these  two  dociiunents  that  the  impr 
correct  descriptioii  of  the  Popish  Creei 
Hsued  from  the  Protestant  press,  ace  i 
<)r  if  .possible  removed,  during  the  general  ejection.   ' 

Tlut  neither  of  the  two  Popish  documents,  and  especially  tli^ 
declaration  of  the  Vican  Apostolic,  have  been  drawn  up  witl^- 
out  debate  and  contention,  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Janse- 
nist  principlea  which  transpire  in  both,  and  who  knows  die 
'  afahort;ence  in  which  such  principles  are  held  among  true  Ro- 
tnon  Catholics,  will  be  .perfectly  convinced.  Oiir  readers  ^vill 
probably  excuse  our  detaining  them  for  a.  moment,  in  order  to 
five  them  some  notion  of  the  widest  door  for  evasion,  of  which 
JtUuaan  Catholics  have  of  late  made  use  in  tbb  controversy.     . 

f  er  who  h^re  at  all  read  ecclesiastical  history,  are  wholly 
Dnacquamted  with  Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  who  havii^ 
lead  all  the  worka  of  St.  Augustine  ten  times  througli,  and  the 
pssftages  relaUng  to  Grace  and  Free- Will  thirty  times,  be- 
'queatbed  to  the  Romish  Church  his  book,  entitled,  Auguslmus, 
^saavpf^  of  discord.    Prom  the  fact  of  finding  the  name  of 

*  I4ierBis,  bonrcTcr,  one  point  on  irbicfa  Ibe  decluKtioB  oC  tbe  IiiKh  Uvular 
BUhopt  arerstops  lUe  limits  orevasioD,  Bad  asserts  what  is  coDtrart  to'  i^ct. 
In  trjlDKIo  perBcade  the  world  that  tho  Ruman  Catholic  Charch  is  not  utl- 
IHaiidl>r  to-tbe  dranlatuKi  or  the  Soriptarea,  tlie  titular  BWhopi  sa;,  *'^Tbo 
Clergy  of  the  (Roman)  Catholic  Church  are  bound  to  the  dailj  recital  M  a 
can oo I oal office,  which  comprises  intlte  coi\rs^ura  year  almost  Ibo'cntire  of 
fbe  tacred  Tolumc."  Now,  we  have  carefully  eiamuicd  the  Breviary,  wbcvs 
flUlt  <*  cuMnioal  office"  It  contained,  and  we  find,  1st,  Ihot  nothing  bi)t  vei; 
iNMllfarlioBiof  tkeScripturoiare  to  befonad  ki  it,  Tar  the  three  lessons  ol' 

{jiefirat  iVocluniMj  2d,  that  tbeiu  are  mostly  from  tho  Old  Test  nmcnt;  3d, 
hat  even  these  sre  generally  omitttd,  on  iKcuunt  oTIlte  almost  duily  feslivals 
Stbidt  niquira  the  first  leasont  to  be  taken  t>otD  what  is  called  Commwue  Sir»t- 
iUtmm;  4th,  that  but  eJgM  or  ten  words  ortfae  Gospels  are  rend,  «oncIudinj( 
jtbeles^oBJuBt  as  it  begins,  with  the  words  £t  reli^ua  ,  31h,  thatthn  multitude 
nf  Saints'  festivals  prevent  a  variety  of  Gospels  and  Epistles  at  the  Mass,  nnd 
that  the  portions  of  the  New  Testament  appointed  for  Confessora,  Viegins, 
Hartyn,fcc.  &c.  (IsrtbeMdnti  tu-e  divided  into  classes)  are  most  frequently 
.9«ed.  In  cunctusiou,  that  of  tlie  small  portion  of  tho  Bible  which  the  Bre- 
.»i«rj  "  cemprises,"  the  Church  of  Borne  has  contrived  that  her  Clergy  Kball 
YMff  bat  A  roi7  small  part ;  indthat  the  ianaiierattle  Romnnist  priests  who 
rimittheirreadinglo  tho  Breviary,  are  more  ignorant  of  tho  Bible,  especially 
•ftbaNcwTettomonl,  tbftn  any  ICuglitb^  charity  scbutil  lioy. 
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Jtsoiemant  as  the  watch*word  df  a  party  of  opposition  to  ^bp 
Church  of  Ronie,  it  imght  at  first  sight  appear  that  the<&pirit  of 
the  Reformation  had  found  its  way  into  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  Dutch  Bishop,  who  died  only  in,  163ii.  But  Janaeiiittar 
himself  was  as  humble  a  shve  of  the  Romish  see^  as  ever  lived 
imder  the  rule  of  Loyola.  On  the  day  of  bis  death,  having- 
committed  his  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  his  dmphdn  i4t* 
mieus,  he  signed  a  declaratiiN],  that  "  if  the  holy  see  desired 
any  change  to  be  made  therein,  he  was  wiUmg  to  ^ley^  as  aa 
obedient  son  of  the  holy  see  and  the  Church,  ki  whidi  he  had 
continued  to  that  moment,  when  he  lay  on  his  dcath^bed^  and 
tha^t  such  was  his  last  wffi  */'  Had  Rome  not  /listened  to  the 
Jesuits,  whose  favourite  system  of  ill-disguised  Peli^panismilras^ 
opposed  by  Jansenius,  me  w6uld  have  saved  bmelf  Man^r 
acts  of  oppression  which,  acting  as  a  tool  to  the  Frendi  CoUrtf 
she  conmutted  against  the  firiends  of  Jansenius,  and  their  piff* 
selytes'and  successors;  and  w(mld  not  have  raised  a  spirit  of 
exposition  in  her  own  communion,  which  though  tncapafalevf 
doing  her  any  permanent  harm,  is  still,  and  will  ever  be,  a.thorft 
in  her  side»  The  Jansemsts,  persecuted  and  oppressed,  were 
driven  into  a  kind  of  indirect  resistance.  Superstitieinly  alh 
tached  to  the  See  of  Rome  as  a  centre  of  umty^  in  points  of  fkidi 
they  have,  adopted  a  •  curious  distinction  between  the.j9«eand 
the  Court  of  Rome.  The  See  they  treat  with  reverentiid  Ibwb;; 
the  Court  is  the  perpetual  object  of  their  invectives.  As  viop- 
leiit  against  Protestants  as  the  most  bigotted  Jesuits,  their  works 
at  first  sight  might  be  thought  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  Proteft* 
tantism.  Their  number  is  small,  and  though  by  a  distinction 
not  more  intelligible  than  that  which  we  have  just  m^itioned^ 
they  avoid  the  name  and  condemnation  of  heretics ;  they  are  more 
hated  within  the  Pope's  own  pale  than  Jews,  Pagans,  or  Atho^ 
ists. 

Of  the  character  of  this  sect  we  could  say  not  a  Kttle  if  our 
limits  allowed  us*  To  us  the  Jansenists  have  ever  appeared,  iti 
divinity,  what  Tycho  Brahe  was  in  astronomy.  Both  aeknow- 
ledffed  the  respective  systems  with  which  they  were  concerned, 
to.  be  wrong;  and  in  timid  imitation  of  a  man  of  greater  at^ 
bolder  genius,  both  tried  a  circuitous  reform,  because  both  were 
superstitiously  attached  to  the  two  pretended  centres*^<^e 
earth,  of  the  universe ;  the  Pope,  of  the  Christian  Church.  Th* 
results  are  similar :  the  new  systems  are  as  absurd  as,  add  muA 
more  complicated  than,  the  old  ones.  < 

Now  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the  Romania 
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fiifehops^  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  are  either  Jahdettidtflr; 
or  inclined  to  Jansenbrn,  as  it  happens  in  Roman  GathoUe' 
coumries.  Their  mate  evthodox  brethren  would  Kttte  hdp*  the' 
Gadielic  claims  if  they  wisre  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  all  th^ 
b^eVes  Jl^t  on  such  occasions  a  dash  of  the  Jansenist  spirit 
isimaluaUe.  It  gives  a  look  somewhat  of  the  free  and  manly 
air  of  Proteatantism.  Indeed,  the  greatest  part  of  Mr.  Charles 
Btttler's  worbsi  are  -borrowed  from  Jansenist  writers,  especially 
feom  the  grand  armoury  of  the  party,  Juaiinus  Febramns,  Even 
Acelebratfed  Northern  Review  is  supplied  (at  second  hand,  if 
we  may  judge  fnnn  its  blunders)  from  the  same  storehouse.  > 
•  We  must,  however,  ask  pardon  for  this  digression.  We 
cannot  poasiUy  do  justice  to  such  a  subject  at  present; 
We  have>%een  compelled  to  mention  it  so  slightly,  and  by  the 
vmff  beeaxise  we  wished  to  inform  our  readers  that  a  great 
part  of.  the  display  of  theological  freedom  made  by  tte  sup« 
porters  of  the  Catholic  claims,  consists  of  fragments  of  a  system 
f^probeOed  by  ihe  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  far  the  largest  pofff 
tion  of  her  spiritual  subjects  ;  while,  with  regard  to  us  Protesti^ 
ants,  die  Jansenisls^n  whatever  degree  they  may  wish  to  check 
the  ambition  of  Rome)  are  irreconcileable  and  most  bigotted 


It  is  thne,. however,  to  return  to  the  dedaratitm,  and  examine 
what  aire  the  misrepresentations  which  it  is  intended  to  oppose 
and.dispeL.  As  the  Vicars  Apostolic  would  not  in  such  a  docu«> 
ment  condescend  to. give  us  references,  we  are  at  a  loss  to.  think 
which  are  the  works  where  our  writers  have. been  guilty  of  such 
injustice  towards  the  Church  of  Rome<  For  our  part,  we  must 
assure  our  readers  that,  having  attentively  examined  the  mosit 
important  works  which  have  lately  been  published  against  the 
Roman  Cs^hoHcs,  we  find  that,  in  the  strength  and  confidence 
of  truth,  they  are  in  general  too  ready  to  overlook  points  whic^ 
ndgfatbemrged  with  great  effect  against  the  Church  of  Romei^ 
merely  because  they  limit  themselves  to  the  nai^row  and  slim>ery 
spot  wbidi  our  adversaries  have  chosen  for  the  arena  of^  the 
iweeent  controversy.  No  writer  of  any  reputation  in  the  pre^ 
sent  contest  has  ^^  imagined,"  as  ihe  Viears  Apostolic  pretend, 
•^  that  she  (the  Roman  Catholic  Oiurch)  is  responsible  for  evei^ 
absurd  opinion  entertained,  and  for  every  act  of  superstition 
performed  by  every  individual  who  bears  thenameof CartlhoUt." 
Far  firom  indulging  jn  such  imaginations,  we  do  not  recollect 
that  they  have  urged  at  all— certainly  not  to  the  degreis  th^t 
the^topio  requires^-^the  consideratioti  that  a  Church  tibat  okitns 
infallibility^  |ind  which,  as  endued  ytrith  that  supernatural  gif^ 
keeps  her  members  in  the  most  complete  subjection^  forbidding. 
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ttnier  ikee  sanction  of  her  curse,  and  the  threat  of  cprfftnrti^lpu^ 
nUllmeHtf  the  use  of  their  reas(^  in  the  study  of  the  HoljrSeuipH 
tuie^,  should  be  chargeable  with  the  impious  absurditinatundb 
impostnreB  which  she  more  than  permits  under  her  own  034m«v 
Itw^idd  be  but  just  that  a  spiritual  authority ,  which /huiil«(t 
down  throughout  Europe  every  work  from  which  she  coMeivi^r 
tfae^most  remote  danger  to  her  intei^t;  and  wbich^tfansy  «siier 
pain  of  excommunication^  forbids  the  readisff  of  fiacan^  l40ciMi. 
and  Cudworth  ;  nay,  even  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  should  be 
answerable  for  the  shameful  and  pernicious  falsehoods  66ntain-i 
ed  iu  ten  thousand  works  falsely  called  "  of  piety  ^^  which  cir-, 
culate  among  the  Roman  CathoUcs  of  all  countries.  Is  the  in-^ 
fallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome  asleep  while  her  Breviary  a^d' 
her  Martyrology  are  chanted  by  thousands  every  day  i  i  IH^ 
she  never  hear  of  the  winkiM  MadaoMos,  of  the  blood,  of  SaiAt 
Januariusy  of  the  house  of  Loretto  transported  twice  through, 
the  air  by  the  hands  of  angels,  and  the  innumerable  bust  of 
miracles  which  she  leaves  to  the  pi&9t9  belief  (%uek  is  her  name^ 
ibrei^edulity)  of  the  faithful  i  - 

The  Vicars  Apostolic  are  perfectly  silent  upon  this  and 
many  similar  topics ;  but  while,  if  they  possess  common  sensey 
they  cannot  continue  a  single  day  oltneir  Hves  in  thecoma 
muniori  of  Rome,  without  hushing  their  revolting  consd- 
ences  by  a  set  of  evasions  and  ment^  reservations  as  to  her  in<i. 
difference  to  truth,  when  falsehood  aids  her  interests  |  they 
atni  raise  the  following  piteous  lamentation. 

y*  To  theur  grief  they  Bear,  that,  notwithstandini^  all  their  decUra'^ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  they  are  still  exhibited  to  the  public  as  men, 
holdine  the  most  erroneous,  unscriptural,  and  unreasonable  doctrines—^' 
grdunding  their  faith  on  human  authority,  and  not  oh  the  word  ofGcA' 
-—as  enemies  to  the  circulation  and  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Siiriti* 
ture^-^as  guilty  of  idolatry  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  in  the  ador^-^ 
lion,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  the  worship  of  the* 
saints,  and  of  the  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints ;  and  as  guilty  <^> 
sijperstition  in  invoking  the  saints, and  in prayii^ for  the BmAa  inpurH. 
gatory ;— as  usurping  a  divine  power  of  forgiving  skiB,  aad  impoaing^ 
tfie  yoke  of  confession  on  die  people — as  giving  leave  to  eammitain. 
by  Jndulgeaoes — ^ai  dcflpising  die  obligations  of  an  oath — as  di^id^ 
^eir  allegiance  between  their  kii^  and  the  pope — as  claiming  ^tbeprOf 
p^y  of  the  Church  establishment— ^as  holding  the  uncharitable  d^cr 
tiipa,  of  ezclus^e  salvation,  and  a^  maintaining  that  faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  ha-etics.'^,.  .^  </..(: 

Such  is  the  p{ceure  of  the  sad  condition  to  whi^b*  the^tMeft* 
Church  of  Rome  has  been  brought  by  the  metdl^ss  s^fk^  <^ 

*  Concil  Trident,  de  editione  et  usu  sacrorum  librorum,  Sess.  ir. 
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ttttsH-^pKtcntHHon.in  this  country!  Yeti  withtlie  Bzcc^ron  of 
th|tse''or  idat  fthvaaeB,  in  which,  irhabever  mi»represeitta^em 
tlwve^Mby  bcj  arises  from  the  wordinc  of  the  Vicars  Apo8toli(E> 
aM^'feH»  most  unjustly  nn  the  generality  of  the  Protestant  wii*: 
Wlw;<We  might  well  propose  the  whole  passage,  as  a  tMe-oB 
eetiteMs  of  lihe  true  Catechisni  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome. 
?  Tbe  words  whidt  immediately  follow  the  last  extractet  'aie- 
MrtKMyworth  insettion.'  >  -t  i 

'I  "ffe  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  wliy  tlie  Tiolding  of  certain  religious' 
doctrines,  which  Tiave  do  connexion  with  the  civil  or  social  duties,' 
whether  those  doctrines  are  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  tnis^' 
construed 'by  others,  or  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  antfornily  un^ 
^ei-^bod  by  C^tHollcs,  sbouU  be  made  a  subject  of  criminatiott  (c«iiirt'' 
BrTtish  Catholics,  by  those  who  assnme  to  themselves  liberty  6f  tfiiufc"^ 
ing  wlrat  they  please,  in  matters  of  reb'^ious  Iwli^f.     It  is  difflt»dt  W- 
UhdetMaiJdj  why  doctrines  purely  religious,  i»no  *ite((£fectin;tbe4»' 
tleB«4uch  Cululioa.owe  to  thEtr  Severe^  or  to  dvil  scttiety,  tbeuld 
be  bmi^t  fiirwsrd  at  all,  when  the  question  relatea  only  te  tlie  dv^ 
rights  and  privil^es  which  they  claim  as  British  st 
to  be  wished,  that  those  who  declaim  against  nbal 
^nd^iipustilioQS  of  popery,  would  first  learn  fr 
seli^es,  by  ingniry,  what  their  real  doctrines  are,  i 
alluded  to,  and  in  what  sense  Catholics  undrastand 
the/^ctrines  are  expressed.    They  would  perhaps 
heen  hitherto  contending,  not  ag^nst  the  Cathol 
tKe  fictions  of  their  own  Imaginations,  or  against 
atnictions  of  the  language  of  uie  Catholic  Church.' 

ft  the  Yicara  Apostolic,  lite  their  "brethren  of  Ireland,  had 
Contented  themselves  with  giving  ua  a  decoration  of  their 
tenets,  it  would  be  unfair  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  that  did 
liot  relate  to  the  correctness  of  their  statements.  But  here  we 
hive  ,fiot  the  dignified  prelates,  but  the  argumentative  contro-. 
veiBialists :  and.we  must  say,  a  more  unconnected  set  of  thoughts 
oauld:  not  be  more  clums^y  thrown  upon  paper.  (I.)  '*  In  a 
oou^try  which  cUims  the  right  of  thinking  freely  ujion  religious 
nattwrs,  the>  holding  certain  religious  doctrines  should  not  be 
made  a  ral^ect  of  cvimsiation.  (9.)  Sub}ect«  purely  religiout' 
dlotidd  not  be  brought  iiarward  upon  polhicid  subjects.  (3.) 
TB^i^re  those  who  write  agamstthe  Roman  Catholics,  shomld 
letim  from  Catholics  themselees,  by  tmootrihg  wAof  their  reat 
dociHnes  are?*  How  these  propositions  are  connected,  or  flow 
from  each  other,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Yet,  taking 
t)l$^  ^^pacAtdy,  (for  in  connection  it  is  beyond  our  power)  pb- 
apfv^  ip  regajT^  t9  If^o.  1,  thftt  the  Roman  CatholicB  have  beqn 
for  many  years  most  iiutustriou^y  spreading  bacts  full  of  ttie 
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tuost  bare-faced  falsehoods  against  the  Protestaat  religbii  «ncl 
our  Reformers ;  and  this  when  scarcely  a  line  was  published 
against  them.  Compare,  in  the  next  place.  No*  S«  with  the 
doctrines  which  the  Vicars  Apostolic  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
extract)  and  about  sev&ral  of  which  there  are  still  strong  growida 
at  least  ,to  doubts  whether  they  are  not  dangerous  to  a  freii 
state.  As  to  our  learning  from  themi  bt/  enquiry^  we  believe 
that  all  our  divines  have  endured  the  unpleasant  task  of  wading 
through  the  sources  of  their  doctrines :  that  our  old  writers 
against  Popery  generally  knew  more  of  it  than  the  Papist 
apologists  themselves ;  and  that,  even  after  the  long  and  de- 
ceitful truce  which  diverted  our  divines  to  other  matters,  those 
who  have  lately  touched  upon  the  subject,  must  have  obligej^ 
many  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  their 
8c1m)o1s  are  apt  to  leave  in  their  theological  information.^  But 
it  is  time  to  examine  two  or  three  of  the  leading  points  in  thq 
Declaration,  or  Dissertatum,  as  it  should  be  more  properly 
called. 

"  The  doctrines  of  the  (Roman)  Catholic  Church  are  often  characr 
terized  as  erroneous^  unscriptural,  and  unreasonable. — All  those  doc- 
trines, and  only  those  doctrines,  are  articles  of  the  (Roman)  Catholic 
faith,  which  are  revealed' by  Almiffhty  God.  Whatsoever  is  revealed 
by  God,  who  knows  all  things  as  tney  are  in  themselves,  and  who  canr 
not  deceive  iis,  by  teaching  falsehood  for  truth,  is  most  true  and  cerj 
tain ;  though  it  may  entirely  surpass  the  comprehension  of  create^ 
ininds.'' 

'  It  mu9t  be  confessed  that  this  is  wonderfully  clear,  and  that 
Euclid  himself  could  not  have  adopted  a  more  geometrical  method 
of  demonstration !  But  what  follows  ? — That  upon  this  chain  of 
principles  the  Roman  Catholics  believe  all  that  we  Protestants 
admit  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  with  thd  simply 
additions  of  *'  that  the  sacrament  of  ...  .  penance  is  a  dif- 
mnelff^appoinied  means  for  the  remission  of  sin :  that  in  the 
maSs^  a  true,  proper,  and' propitiatory  sacrifice  is  offered  to 
God  for  the  living  and  the  dead  :  t/tat  the  souls  detained  in  'fmri' 
gatory  -are  keiped  by  the' suffrages  of  the  faitltful';  thai  the 
saints  reigning  together  with  Christ  are  to  be  honoured  and  in*- 
voeated" 

'Mf  these  and  other  doctrines  of  Catholic  faith,  (continue  the  Vicars} 
^re.  re^tlly  revealed  by  Almighty  God,  they  are  not  erroneous,  but  most 
true  and  certain — they  are  not  unscriptural,  but  agreeable  to  the  true 
s^n^e  of  the  written  word  of  God — the  belief  of  them  is  not  unreason* 
ifble,*  because  ft  is  reasonable  to  believe  whatever  is  true»  and  taught 
bythe  God  of  truth."  .  * 
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'  If  any  one  doubts  the  intellectual  tendency  o'f  the  Romanist 
ftystem,  or  wishes  to  know  the  sort  of  minds  in  whidh  it  strikes 
^  deepest  roots^  we  recommend  him  to  consider  the  preceding 
piece  of  reasoning.  We  should  say  that  it  stands  pre-eminent 
fsk  the  history  of  mental  weakness,  if  the  practical  concludoA 
deduced  from' it  did  not  claim  precedence.  The  reader  must 
dbserre  that  nothing  intervenes  between  the  two  passages. 

-  **  The  (Roman)  Catholic  is  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  articles  of 
kis  faith  are  really  revealed  by  Almighty  God.  Is  he  not  at  liberty  t» 
Ibiiik  80»  as  well  as  others  are  to  think ite  contrary?  and  in  this  em- 
pire especially  where  liberty  of  thought  is  so  loudly  proclaimed,  and 
buded  ?  Is  it  reasonable  or  charitable  to  condemn  him  for  thinking  so, 
when  be  may  have  good  and  solid  grounds  for  his  conviction,  and  may 
feel  that  his  eternal  salvation  depends  on  his  firm  belief  of  all  the  doe^ 
trines  which  Christ  has  taught?' 

Had  the  Vicars  Apostolic  begun  by  proving  that  Christ  has 
taught  all  their  doctrines,  we  conceive  that  they  might  have 
spared  themselves  and  us  a  ^reat  deal  of  trouble :  but  'the  geo^ 
inelrical  method  is  long  and  laborious. 

.  We  are  however  arrived. at  the  point  where  we  may  hope  tp 
^nd  the  proof  that  doctrines  whicn  are  not  in  the  scriptures, 
are  scriptural^  and  that  points  of  belief  which  have  men  for 
their  vouchers,  are  not  grounded  on  human  authority.  HoW- 
is  this  accomplished? — By  telling  us  that  such  doctrines 
'*  are  proposed  to  them  (the  Roman  Catholics)  by  the  autho<- 
rity  of  that  ministry,  which  Christ  established,  and  appointed 
to  teach  his  revealed  doctrines  to  all  nations." — ^Well  then; 
$ince  we  are  to  learn  the  true  Romanist  doctrines  *^  by  enquiry,'' 
we  beg  leave  to  ask,  where  has  it  been  revealed,  that  the 
C!hristian  ministry  may  add  doctrines  to  those  revealed  in  the 
Scripture^  ?  But  here  we  must  observe  a  strange  circumstance 
connected  with  this  ^oint.  There  was  formerly  in  the  Church 
of  Home  such  a  thing  as  tradition.  The  Council  of  Trent 
^vlded  the  word  of  God  into  written  and  unwritten^  and  gave 
to  both  equal  authority ;  in  other  words,  gave  equal  autboritv 
^p  what  the  Church  of  Rome  gave  us  as  the  word  of  Goa^ 
without  proof  of  its  having  neen  communicated  through 
Christ  and  his  Apostles;  and  to  what,  by  the  most  certain 
and  permanent  proofs,  we  know  to  have  proceeded  from  their 
inouths  and  pens.  But  the  Vicars  Apostolic,  have  abolished  the 
yrord  tradition :  it  is  avoided  with  the  utmost  care.  That  un- 
seemly tbecdogical  word  has  been  superseded  by  something 
taore  philosophical : — it  is  now  a  question  of  fact.  What ! 
have  the  Vicars  Apostolic  renounced  their  share  in  the  perpetual 
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bisj^tttioii  of  their  Cbureh;  and  left  tlitemsblv^m' die  ifjid^ 
mdti^'triineBseg  c^  wbat  was  s^tid,  not  written^  ei|[lilMiiij5eM»-: 
fies  ngo  ?  And  diis  when  they  aetm  to  have  -^rMtlettie^i^ 
wbat  is  iml^M  in  the  Catechism  of  the-  Ooatidl  w  -TffdMl^^ 
^  For,  &e  Holy  Ghost  (aays^  the  Caleohism)  who  pr^tdfi«  acNt^^ 
the  Church,  does  not  govern  it  through  any  sort  of  mitiist^ 
'but  the-  apostolic :  whidh  Holy  Spirit  W4s  firot  given  i»>  khe 
Apostles,  and  then,  by  God's  infimte  mercy^  has  idviray^'r^- 
ssaiiitid  in  the  chn»h.  Biit>  as  this  onljr  ^utth'taximtie»^Si 
thin^  n^Ming  to  fiiith  or  morals,  becfaliBe itis  goveriiedijfy^th^ 
#fol9t^SpiFte>,  SO'  all,  that  asuume  ^bo  naaie  of '  ^shttr^h^ 
being  led  by  ibe  sftrk  oftkel>e^l(^^  niust %&  l»sir6hedmkm^ 
pernicHms'ertKirs,  of  doctrine  and  morals  V*  J  ^' -  /f  >)  /iks. 
Now  this  is  perfectly  clear  and  logical;  We  iik9eSmi^^ 
.  difference  between  our  ministry  and  tne  Vicafrs  > Ap)dsfofiig^'>aSMt 
a  very  potent  reason  why  thet/  ate  Credible  uknesgutffibt  ptp^ 
nMkf^  doctrine  and  we  are  not.  Biit  if  th^  whole 'lof  traaKk^ 
€amem  to  be  a  ^  qnestion  of  fact,-'  we  think'  diat  i^'  e^i^ 
tdiew  some  matter-o&fact  proofs  that  the  apostles  n^er  «rid 
mas4f  or  prayed  to  St.  Stephen,  and  the  Holy  innocents; {(sii&fik 
who  certainly  had  preceded  them ;  not  to  speak  bf  all  the  1^ 
triarchs  and  Prophets)  or  that  any  of  the  collections  made'^iii 
the  churches  were  applied  for  Purgatory  Sotietiei^  as^  thejr^kt^ 
liow^  in  England  and  Ireland*  ''     *'^5 

>  Anotlier  ^fficHilty  must  arise  irom  WuditiMi  4o  u(if«Q)^le#^ 
smd  dressed  up  in  this  worldly  dress  of  **  a  queistfitm'of  ^SJG^^ 
The  difficulty  is  this :  the  Church  of  Rome  fid  ai'  UiSm&i^f^st 
lliese  matter-of-faet  points,  appears  evideiitly  to '  b^ei^rdl^ 
in  kttowledge  as  she  gtew older:  for  we  find h^ Cr^edilmn^St^ 
Ing  in  bulk,  Hke  a  snow  belli,  in  proportion  to  the  distanl^e  f^Mi 
where  it  begun.  The  Church  of  kome  never  knew  s<0  umA 
tlkkmt  what  Christ  and  the  Apostles  said  or  did/^as^  a»  iAh 
tkne  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Sixteen  centuries  had  muttsifl^ 
Iter  knowledge  of  those  unwritten  ficts  lo  whidi  sfa^  sttddls 
wltnoBi^  and  even  points  which  w^re  denied  by  the*£Vilhtii^<^ 
^eMh  cenlnnry,  were  settled  by  her  isqprov«d  aGqmbi^m^ 
wvth  <tem,  in:  the  siscteenlti.  Hn  fhin  mrninertho'^^^^^H^ 
t&^  whidii  St.  Jerome '  denied  liivixie  atflllori«yi  wel^  <deelli]^9% 

'  ^Btciiua.  Spiritosflanfotii^'  qai  EccleslBB-pviMiM;  eaain  mw  pimMiS^^iJe^ 
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'fitf^H  flkj  tnortna  diseilpniia  triiSe^dft;  dam  a  «^rtttt  ^mcm^gi^fm/aif;  *iU 

^tt^iiilf]^r,  iti^diislrinte  ei  morum  pemiefosiBStmis  errsilbiii  v«rMVH'^fi«QiMi4 
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tbe'lMpirQdi  fey-  the;  Tre»t  Fathers.'  ,  Even  in  reyerm^  ito 
-fAO^  .thlog^f  the  Trent  witnesses  far  surpassed  the  f^riontlva 
4Shsi9tian9.  This  we  can  pro?e  from  their^^are  to  avoid  eirery 
act^ental  profanation  of  the  cup  in  the  administratM&.ioC  lihe 
SiaoriweRl*  The  foUoiwiitg  passage  which  proyes  It^  is  curibus 
In,  cMibfiT  respects*  ^ 

wtJtWintg  stated  that  Christ  distributed  both  the  bread  and 
.win^at  ihe  institution  of  the  Sacrament  (for  the  Council  iif 
T»ent  ^know}edge^  the  primitive- practice  t>f  c^mmumcating 
in  both  kinds)  the  Catechism  proceeds  to  give  fiiodie  ^S'th^ 
many  reasons  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  for.  depriving 
tiie Xait^iof  the  cup*  **  In  the  first  place,  it  says^  it  was  necesh 
aary  to  avoid  the  spilling  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord  upon  thf 
gro^ml,  which  certainly  it  was  not  easy  to  preventi  .if  it  were 
Mcessary  to  administer  it  to  a  great  number."  Now  it  is  curir 
4>^  to  see  how  matters-of-fact  are  managed  by  the  Church  of 
jELoBie.  Suioe  neither  Christ,  nor  his  Apostles,  nor  the  Chri»- 
ttai^s  who  lived  n^r  their  time  ever  bethought  themselves  tof 
la^^oidipg  such'  a  profiination  as  mpved  the  Church  to  withdra?r 
the<cupfr<wthe  Laity ;  it  might  be  inferred,  not  that  the  Apoi^ 
tje^  wer^  indifierent  to  the  honour  due  to  the  transubHamdiaied 
|^aa<|;of  their  Master;  but  that  they  did  not  believe  in  trai%* 
fi^batiintiation^  Nothings « in  our  opinion,  shows  the  change  19 
the  belief  more  than  the  innovations  in  the  external  cerempnies 
W>  |iega?d  to  the  e]^ents«  The  Eucharist,  we  leam  from  the 
e^liy  ecclesiastical  writers,  was  handled  by  the  Lai^,  Had  as 
^yperstition  grew  in  the  Church,  was  given  to  inmits,  w^s 
dent  by  inferior  ministers,  and  kept  as  a  kind  of  chann  ''^«  BW 
lipiv^  i^iculously  absurd  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Rubric  in  this 
fiwit  after  the  establishment  of  transubstantiation !  The  Priest 
ill]^i^  separate  the  thumb  and  index  of  either  hand  fr^n 
^he  moment:  of  consecration  till  he  has  washed  theniv  Nay^  thu^ 
^ic^xmidt  be  drunk  by  himself  before  the  end  of  the  masa* 
Xhe  cup^must  be  washed  twice,  and  the  washings  commi^t^ 
Itp  the^stomaeh  of  the  Priest.  If  a  fly  happens  to  faU  inta  IJie 
^p$pa@eci^ted  wine  it  is  to  be  taken  out  wjith  a  pin,  squeezed  s$ 
cbnr,  aa  possible  $  then  burnt  in  the  nera^est  candle*  and  thie 
^89^  be  shut  Dp  Jn  the^  9^erarum^  The  lineii  i)sed  to  I^.^ 
the  wafer  upon,  and  to  wipe  the  cup,  cannot  be  committed  to 
die  •  hands  of'  die  laundress,  till  a  Frieat  has  washed  iiiem 
^nee'j  and  even  then,  it  is  the  general  practice  not  to  aUow  a 

*  These  are  facts  which  hardly  require  a  pariicutar  refi^rence,  being  we)l 
koa^B  10  all,  and  not  denied  bji  the  BomaniaU.  But  we  will  refer  the  reader 
Xo.%  iMssf^f  in  |be  work  of  Cyprian  De  Lapsis,  p.  132  and  133.  Bremeii, 
1690.    The  notes  allude  to  the  same  fact  as  attested  by  TertulUao* 
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tthn^ed^wtyinan 'tor touch  theni.  Was  tins' Keaprtofcibstiilfitks, 
Dbii^^tvied  by  the  primitive  chtir eh  ?  Yet,  is  not  alt  thil  a  iMd^^ 
ttf  consequence  of  that  chief  of  all  human  absurdities,  irmuubi* 
iBtantiatum?  '  *    *;^  ^' 

•  '-'We  must  quit,  though  with  great  reluctance,  therptfrfcly. 
theological  subjects  of  the  declaration,  in  order  to'condiid^"^ 
wKh  a  few  obsefvatioiis  on' its  theologico-poliCicar  parts,    fn-' 
deed  the  flimsy  Teil  with  which  the  Vicars  Apostolic*  Karbt 
tri^d  iot  the  ten-thousandth  time  to  conceal  the  eiril  tehd€ffiefefl[ 
of  th^ir  linage  worship,  of  their  indulgences,  th^  -auricfiTaii^^ 
confesfiten;  has  been  so  rent  to  pieces  at  all  times,  blttesi]^kl^i 
in  'the  late  controversy,  that  nothing  but  party  blindness^  tfi 
titter  carelessness,  can  fail  to  see  through  this  last  attenlpt'dS* 
deception.     The  wire-drawn  distinctions  by  which  the  Roman  ^ 
Catholic  divines  evade  the  charge  of  idolatry,  are  the  rtost  cOh-' 
vincing  proofs  that  the  multitude,  who  cannot  possibly  be  eii>^' 
pected  to  eomprehend  such  distinctions,  must  be  downright 
idolaters*.    The  eagerness  with  which  the  same  class  e'n-^' 
deavour  to  gain  indulgences,  evinces  the  persuasion  thkt,  hi 
"spite  of  all  explanations  to  thecdnlrary,  they  expect  morcf*ft^twrP 
'ihem  than  from  true  repentance:    The  extreme  severity  ^ffe^ 
-wltfeh  two  l^opes  have  tried  to  prevent  seduction  on  the  pari 
tof  the  Priest,  at  confession,  proclaims  the  conscidusne8S,'thltt^ 
IJie  temptation,  and  opportunif^  offered  by  the  cdnfeissibni&f^'v 
lare  awful.     One  of  the  last  Grand  Inquisitors  of^Spakf  sAld  fc/ 
A  dignitary  of  his  Church,  now  resident  in  England ;  '^  were>;iS 
not  for  the  Inquisition,  the  confessional  ii^ould  be  a  brothel." 
Such  was  the  number  of  Priests  accused  to  that  tribunal,  asT 
haying  attempted  the.  chastity  of  their  female  penitents  f,      .- ' 

'   ;«  Tb^¥i««j«  Ap««4oliaeDt#r wkh  ^reat Mlenali; into  a  |»hilolfi9^cliHifqiii4T . 
4ibo  on  the  venous  meaDings  of  the  verb  to  worship.  They  9ee«uiiQir^irf^Cijt . 


't^fpwvMia^  OiT9€niie0,  nmd  fycjMr-icrvtctf,  cooM  at  once  to  lii»  g«olai(i'    W^ 

tu^e  (brbiddeu  to  6010  to  im^as^or  show  thai  ^pd  of  reaped  wbi«^  flpCTaB||^ 

exhibit  to  their  masters.    **  But  (it  is  said)  we  do  not  bow  to  the  iniaffe  f^T 

*to  4h6  saifit  H  represents.''  'Potting  aside  the  grrtuKous  assmnptfonwat  W^ 

*mnf«]Ma,aail  Carets;  we'woptdaak  wh«iher  the  iBQli^tMM4  aniMiglitalf 


rivM  doea  nH  affisct tiu»  aanses.    Bat  dofl»  Xho  Boaan  Caitaiii;  Ctmreh  Uta; 
suoh  wonderfal  care  to  keep  the  disti notion  betwaea  the  image  and  tba  sfMfl^ 
jconst^ntly  before  the  ejrcs  of  t>^  ignorant?    Why  ^be^  are.  iadutiai^js 
l^ranted  lo  prayer  made  before  a  parlicuUr  image  ?     The  Vi6ars  kpm<»lio 
^.nothing  is  more  common:  and  probably  Ihcy  theo^fvea' 'litfVf 

ny  a /orfy  days  indulgencp  to  sach  prayers.  j . 

lanueva,  Vida  Literaria,  vol.  i.  p.  ST.    London.    1905.    '  ' 
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^nt  ta  t^e  pK>Utical  articles  of  the  declaration.    These  may;^ 
be  reduced  to  the  doctrine  of  oaths^  as  it  affects  engagpmentr 
Mrith  heretics  in  general :   to  divided  aUegiance :  and  to  tlie . 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation.  . 

,  To  class  the  last  mentioned  doctrine  with  those  which  can 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  State,  will  appear  strange  to 
those  who  dislike  the  trouble  of  thinking,  or  exa^iining  com* 
jdicated  subjects  deeper  than  the  surface.  To  those,  however/ 
who  wjfih  to  form  a  conscientious  opinion  upon  the  matter  in 
debate,  we  beg  to  give  this  general  rule,  as  one  which,  when* 
properly  applied,  must  defeat  the  most  artful  endeavours  of 
tbe  Romanists  to  conceal  the  dangers  which  Protestants  have 
to.fear  from  the  tendency  of  the  Popish  doctrines.  The  rule 
igthis  I  keep  always  in  i;nind  that  the  object  of  these  theological 
manifestoes,  is  chiefly  to  bring  the  Roman  Catholics  into  Parlia-  - 
ment  and  the  Privy  Council ;  and  observe  whether  the  declara- 
tions preclude  the  evils  which  Protestants  have  feared,  since 
tlie  time  of  the  Reformation,  at  the  bands  of  Romanists  in 
power.  It  will  be  necessary  besides,  never  to  forget  that  the 
JOLoman  Catholics  enjoy  the  most  unbounded  liberty  of  con- 
sqience  and  worship ;  and  the  most  complete  security  of  property. 
The.  question  therefore  is  reduced  to  this  :  whether  or  not 
thej  are  to  have  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State.    Now  let  us  refer  the  declarations  of  the 

Vicars  ApostoHc  to  Uiat  object. 

Ditided  Allegiance. — "  Hence  we  declare,  that  by  rendering  obedi- 
ence in  spiritiial  matters  to  the  Pope,  (Roman)  Catholics  do  not  with- 
hold any  portion  of  their  allegiance  to  their  king,  and  that  their 
^egiance  is  entire  and  undivided;  the  civil  power  of. the  state,  and 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  being  absolutely  dis' 
tncl,  and  being  never  intended  by  their  Divine  authority  to  interfere 

CT  cbsh  with  each  other." 

•  ,  .       "<  ....         -  ' 

liet  ua  grant,  for  a  moment,  the  accuracy  of  the  declaration. 
Yet  all  it  proves  is,  that  Roman  Catholics  are,  in  the  present 
fl^te  of  things,  allowed  by  their  Church  to  be  good  subjects,  in 
^iis  kipgdom.  Does  that  prove,  that  she  would  allow  them  to 
he  good  legislators,  and  good  advisers  of  the  King,  in  matters 
ceoneqlcfd  with  her  faith^  and  spiritual  interests?  No  eastris- 
tical  eyasion  will  avail  the  Vicars  ApostoUc  when  fixe^d  to  this 
ittdividiuil  point.  We  request  our  readers  not  to  let  them  es^ 
cape  from  it,  while  we  proceed  to  unravel  their  sophistry. 

,^E%e  definition  of  the  word  spii^itual,  given  in  the  declaration, 
is^Mfry  earious.   "  By  the  tierm  spiritual,  we  (the  Vicars  Apas-- 

^O.  VII.   VOL.  IV.  H  ■     '■  - . 
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tolic)  b^re  mean  th(it  which  in  its  nature  tends  jdirectlp  tp  a 
supernatural  end,  or  }s  ordained  to  p^oduoe  a  supematur^i 
effect" 

We  will  apply  this  luminous  definition  to  a  few  passages  <£ 
tlie  oath  which  the  defining  Bishops  have  taken,  which  every 
iloman  CathoUc  Bishop  must  take^  to  be  consecrated*  Furthei^ 
to  evince  the  spirituality  of  th^  clauses^  and  the  supernatural 
effects  which  they  are  likely  to  produce,  we  will  nlace  thei]» 
i^ide  by  side  with  the  clauses  of  the  Baronial  oatn  of  fealty 
copied  by  Spelman ;  and  for  this  purpose  avail  ourselves  ^ 
what  we  find  done  to  our  hands,  in  that  most  useful,  ingenious^ 
find  learned  work  of  two  of  our  Reverend  Brethren,  Mr. 
Phelan  and  Mr.  O'SuUivan,  entitled  ''  A  Digest  of  the  Evidence 
delivered  before  the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parfia^ 
ment/'  &c.  &c.  Our  readers  will  find  a  treasure  of  joiiformatioR 
in  its  pages. 

A  vassal  to  his  Lord.  "  I  swear  that  from  this  hour  forward  to  ibi^ 
end  of  my  life,  I  will  be  faithful  to  thee,  my  Lord,  «^ain9t  aU  men,  the 
iJmperor  {or  King,  as  the  case  may  be)  excepted- 

A  bishop  to  the  Pope.  '<  I  swear  that  from  this  bour  forwipr^  \ 
will  be  faithful  to  our  Lord  the  Pope  *• 

A  vassal  to  his  Loi'd.  "  I  will  never  be  ip  counsel,  ^id  or  ac(,^ 
whereby  you  may  lo^e  Kfe  or  limb,  or  receive  any  injury  py  insuk  in 
your  person. 

A  bishop  to  the  Pope.  "  I  will  not  be  in  counsel,  conspiracy,  or 
act,  whereby  our  Lprd  ^he  Pope,  or  hijs  suoqessors,  may  lose  lifi^  or 
limb,  or  be  made  prisoners,  or  haiye  bands  violently  laid  on  thero^  or 
any  injury  offered  to  them  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

A  vassal  to  his  Lord.  **  I  will  never  be  in  act  or  counsel  whereby 
you  may  lose  any  honour  that  you  now  have,  or  shall  hav^  hereafter. 

A  bishop  to  the  Pope.  "  I  will  maintain,  defend,  increase  and  pro- 
mote the  honours,  the  privileges,  and  authority  of  the  Hply  Romaj^ 
Church,  of  our  Lord  the  Pope  and  his  successors,  nor  wfli  I  be  in 
council,  act,  or  treaty,  whereby  ^ny  thing  ms^y  be  devised  prejtt4i|:ial 
to  our  said  Lord  or  Church,  whetlier  in  respect  of  person,  right,  b^nojiiK 
state  or  pow^. 

A  vassal  to  his  Lord.  '*  If  I  shall  learn  that  any  person  intend^:  |q 
do  any  of  such  things. against  yp^,  I  will  prevent  him  to  the  inmost  of 

^  We  omit  the  remainder  of  this  clause  because  we  think  it  a  mi^tal^^ 

to  suppose  that  talvo  meo  ordin^,  is  put  In  the  piaoe  of  thft  ekocpUoii  ia 

favour  uf  the  Lord  paramount.    The  Pope  hm^g  tb^  hea^  oC^a  QJpurok  i1^ 

order  of  the  Bishop  co.ul^  not  be  conceived  to  be  ab^ve  hi§  rights^    XN 

f  alvo  mso  ordine,  is  4  qualification  ef^hat  pari  of  tbe'Episcopal  oatliby  iclipclf 

tl^e  Bishop  engages  to  <<  help  ihem^  (the  Piopee)  to  da&ud  aad  keep  tJie. Roman 

"d  THE  RoTALTiKs^or Saint  Peter,favfii^  qUT  ofderJ*    Hi^  9f4H  0%* 

'Shop  Oom  personal  service  in  orms,  and  thjit  co|)ditiap  iQ  th« 

*tNce,  is  alfhe  claims  Uy  the  qualifying  words  salvo  meo  ordine. 
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ifly  p'owet ;  and  should  I  be  unable  to  prevent  such  person,  I  will  ia- 
fbrm  yon  as  boon  as  possible,  and  give  ybu  my  aid  against  Chein. 

A  6uAi>p  to  the  Pope.  **  If  I  should  learn  that  such  thii^  ar^ 
ili^iiat^  or  devised  by  any  one,  I  will  prevent  him  to  the  best  of  Aiy 
powi^r*;  and  as  soon  as  t  shall  be  able  I  will  make  known  the  same  to 
toj  said  lord,  or  to  some  other  by  whom  it  may  come  to  his  know* 
ledge. 

'A  vassal  to  his  Lord.  "  Should  you  communicate  any  thing  to  me 
in  confidence^  I  will  not  disclose  it  to  any  person,  or  do  any  thii^ 
wherdby  it  may  be  disclosed,  without  your  permission. 

A  bishop  to  the  Pope.  **  The  counsel  which  they  may  confide  to 
me,  by  themselves,  their  messengers,  or  letters,  I  will  disclose  to  no 
man  to  their  detriment  *." 

Such  wonderful  coincidence  there  is  between  the  thinjgs 
spiritual  and  supernatural  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
natural,  material  objects  of  feudal  ambition. 

We  must  really  be  excused  for  not  saying  more  than  a  very 
few  words  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  on  oaths,  and 
^at  other  doctrine  (intimately  connected  with  the  preceding 
in  regard  to  the  political  views  of  the  Romanists,)  the  doctrine^ 
we  mean^  that  Christian  salvation  is  limited  to  those  who 
live  ^within  the  spiritual  pale  of  Rome. 

!  We  will  not  refer  oiir  readers  to  the  well  known  canon  of 
the  third  Council  of  Lateran,  which  declares  all  oaths  against 
the  interests  of  the  Romish  Church  to  be  perjuries.  Let  us 
limit  the  question  to  general  principles.  The  catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  lays  down  these  rules  to  judge  the  validity  of 
Q^ths;  "  The  rest  is  justice^  the  chief  condition  in  promises. 
Wherefore  if  any  one  promises  a  thing  unjust,  or  immoral^  he. 
both  sins  in  swearing  to  do  it,  and  heaps  sin  upon  siii  by 
fiil^Uing  what  he  promised  f." — There  is  another  rule  laid 
l)y  the  saih^  authority.  ^'  A  just  man  will  never  promise  to  do 
what  he  may  think  to  be  against  the  most  holy  will  and 
precepts .01  God;  but  whatever  may  be  lawful  to^  promijse  and 
swear,  if  he  should  once  promise  it,  he  shall  never  change ; 
unless  the  circumstances  pf  things  Seing  chan£eA^  the  engage^ 
ment  mat/  begin  to  be  such^  that  bv  keeping  it  he  would  incur 
the  di^teasure  and  haired  of  Croa%J* 

«Diffest,vbUn.  jpp.  lOandlU      ,  ,    .^ ^ 

t  lUfiqoa  est  josiitia,  quse  maxima  in  promissls  rcqairiiur,  qoare  si  qnis 
i^fmntdi  Ult^uld  6t  fallbit'tddtuM  prottittit,  el  juVtlndb  pcceat,  et  pi^omUtf'is 
fteieailis aoeloa aeelere cumulat.    Page 823.  ,  .         ... 

mis  Dei  prseeptiy,  «tir6A]n%^i  afifieHkl-i  f^ixt^,  M  iiMijaid  jimmfp,^' 
jnrare  Kcuerit,  id  semel  promissum  nnmquam  mutmit,  Aisf  fortalne  eoiMatntii 

h2 
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.  Having  premised  these  rules,  we  must  proceed  to:  tbe  cotjl*,, 
sideratioii  of  the  Romisli  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvatipni  or  (^9, 
avoid  the  usual  quibbling)  to  the  established  doctrine  of  Roipe. 
conqerning  Protestant  Churches,    We  have  seen  beiore,  fronou 
a  passage  of  the  Trent  Catechism,  that  all  Chtirches,  bujt  tbai;^ 
of  Rome,  are  "  led  by  the  spirit  of  the  devil."    We  must  omit' 
for  want  of  room,  several  other  decided  passages  of  the  same' 
Catechism,  where  similar  opinions  are  expressed  directly  and.^ 
uodirectlv  as  to  the  habitual  state  of  perdition  ^n  which  JPro-^ 
testants  live.     And  here  we  beg  that  our  readers  wiU  apply, 
again  the  rule  which  we^  make  the  touchstone  of  alt  Romau^ 
Catholic  declarations  connected  with  Parliamentary  auestipiis^' 
and  elections.    Are  Roman  Catholics  (we  will  askj  free  J:q, 
protect  and  defend,  as  Members  of.  Parliament,  ''4  C,bvrc|jC 
which  is  led  by  the  spirit  of  the  devil ,  and  which Js  n^9ei^s45fly|^ 
involved  in  the  most  pernicious  errpjs  as  to  faith,  a^dw.Ji^^§-?!? 
Is  this  consistent  with  the  first  rule  on  oaths,  ^^u^t  ^,^1). 
Perhajps   the   hopelessness  of  any  4tteJ;opt,,.  Jn  .  t^?^.(pr^i  r^j-^jj 
circumstances,   to  overthrow  the  Church  of  Engtahcl,  allows 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  take  an  oath  in  her  favour;  but  let, 
us  try  that   security  by  the  other  Romish  rule  on  oaths. 
Should  circumstances  change,  should  any  chance  of  effectually' 
opposing  the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  present  itself, 
would  not  the  Romanists  be  obliged  to  consjtder  the  cirqumr^ 
stances  of  their  oath  changed,  and  conseouently  believe,  that 
by^  keeping  it  they   should    ^^ incur  Gods    diispTeasure  and 
hatred  V\ 

Nothing  short  of  disingenuousness  (we  will  not  use  a  harsHer  \ 
name,)  can  have  dictated  the  declaration  of  the  Vicars  Apos-; 
tolic.  The  authors  must  be  aware  that  they  have.<M)ncea]k^ 
the  .^ftt^  spirit  of  their  Church  and.  Faith.  They  certaii^ljFl 
have  so  contrived  their  declaration  as  to  avoid  opposii^  in^ 
direct  terms  the  doctrines  oif  theiir  Church;  and  have  sp 
shaped  .tfaemask  in  which  they  present  their  .creed,  tiutt  H  nu^^ 
leave  no  impression,  or  indenture  upon  it,  whenever,  it,  mi9j^ 
be  necessary  to  take  it  off..  It  has  been  the  custom  firom^.tii9||| 
immemorial,  for  Colleges  of  Priests  who  a^ned  at  ^nbo^i(vde4'^ 
domink)n  over  the  people,  to  have  their  doctrines  involv^  i|f 
mysteries,  and  even  to  use  a  language  known  ,only  t^.jt^r 
hierarchy.  We  have  hitherto  be^  persuaded  tibal;  ^f^^  ' 
the  dogmas  of  Rome  from  her.  authentic  ^^^cli^aticpi^. 
have  presented  part  of /those  declar^tioxw  ^^pm:  j^st^^  b 


reriip  coD^itione,  tale  esse  iDcep«rit,  .u^Jam^  si  fr^eiii  Stffifaf]^f8t^]ffiiffii5rf^ 

•litre  veiU,  Dei  odiooii  et  offentioAem  ^tttnmi^^  ppiOXsat^^.    ^^gq-^lBooiA 

^.{*r«iitCkt«i)biim;'pi:'9a:'_:.7  -y.    .  .vr.  ?[  niii^  ,>->»  fBDiloj^oq& 
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'wl^'Wppeiil  to  their  candour,  whether  they  are  not  at  variance 
•^ith  ;vhkt  the  Vicars  Apostolic  would  make  us  believe  to  be 
th^'Fkith  of  their  unchangeable  Church.  If  after  all  we  are 
ttt*'  Be  'told,  that  we  are  **  contending  against  our  own  miscon- 
sArocdbAs  6f  t^^^^  of  the  (Roman)  Catholic  Church  ;** 

ir^WUf'^i^pear  to  the  world,  that  the  Romish  hierarchy  has 
^'^    Je^ed  'to' ihkt  of  ancient  Egypt,  in  the  use  of  hierogly- 

,"We  must  now  close  the  subject.  To  state  the  actual  doc 
if  hies  of  the  Roman"  Catholic  Church  is  to  expose  them.  We 
shall  of  course  never  have  an  intelligible  statement  from  the 
Vicars  Aj5ostolic ;  we  may,  indeed,  have  a  succession  of  those 
obsolete,  evasive,  and  prevaricating  pamphlets,  obviously,  (as  now 
f6r  the  elections,)  prepared  for  political  purposes,  and  to  be 
16pked  on  in  no  higher  light  than  as  the  common-place  ihstru- 
Qi^nts  of  common-place  party.  But  even  those  are  distasteful 
w^a]^ons  to  Rome.  The  pen  is  fatal  to  her ;  she  never  tri- 
umpbd  but  by  the  torch  and  the  sword ! 


Babyhn  and  Infidelity  foredoomed  of  God.    A  Discourse  on  tJie  Pro- 

*    phecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  which  relate  to  these  latter 

times,  and  until  the  Second  Advent.     By  the  Rev,  Edward  Irving, 

Minister  of  the  Caledonian  Church.  2  vols.  10s.  6d,  London.  WhiN 

^tok^r.     1826.    . 

ifr^tHMfst^prisiDg  that  so  large  a  succession  of  commentators 
B^V£^ite^krff»t^d  th^'iAterpretation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  and 
tfib  iK^tS^l^se/ Th6  natural  desire  of  looking  into  the  future, 
tB%  HH^aM:«(oldinrfl*  beauty  of  the  prophetic  visions,  the  pal- 
^iAflfe%^t^n^  of  reality  diat  start  up  from  the  midst  of  the 
cMffiBs^'fti^  bsffliAg  depths  of  those  mighty  mysteries,  all  urge 
tBK^%ttIt^bf  ittere  human  curiosity  to  try  how  much  farther  it 
<£il^^h)^lMte  into  what  seem  the  very  counsels  of  Providence* 
Wiiih'*  the  divine  the  impulse  is  of  a  still  higher  and  more  im- 
^ssive  rank.  Scripture  is  put  into  his  hands  for  explana^^ 
ti&^j  iiBd  to  discover  its  sublime  purposes  and  deliver  them  to 
tb^veofdte  is  among  the  most  sacred  offices  of  his  duty. 
-'>iWe  hiate  £fom  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  instances  of 
t^niw?  zeal  and  anxious  enquiry  which  were  directed  to  the 
Apocalypae.  JBut  the  nearness  of  the  commentator  to  the^ 
apostoUcaKage,  when  it  might  be  presumed  thai  &U  the. know- 
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iedge  ^aLB  accessible  which,  could  be  d^rixed  froix^  tfiosei  I'lho 
had  assoQiated  with  die  disciples  of  St.  John,  or.  when  the  f($^ 
iog3  ajid  traditions  ot  the  primitive  church  must  h^yci  b^.nf]^£|k 
in  the  memory,  gav.e  no  obvious  assistance  to  the  ii|terpretftj;iQi^. 
•Irenaeus,  who  declares  that  John  had  liv^d  *^  ajn^o^t  ii?^  hi&  9^9 
time,"  attempts  scarcely  more  than  a  few  guesses,,  (which;  ^e 
acknowledges  to  be  such)  at  some  remarkable  ppints.  Tbosi^ 
who  have  followed  him  appear  to  have  done  Uttle  bqyond 
drawing  exhortations  of  faith  and  hope  from  t)^e  promises  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Their  works  were  almost  totally  suflfered,  tp 
perisli,  and  this  is,  of  itself,  an  indication  that  they  had  ipad^ 
ijio  important  progress  in  explainii^g  the  prophecy. 
,  It  is  remarkablq,  and  not  uhsuited  to  the  general  aistiou  qf 
iProvidfence,  that  the  first  satisfactory  effort  at  elucidating  even 
a  part  of  the  Apocalypse  should  haye  been  made  i^t  a  tW^' 
Hfhen  it  was  mpst  important,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  t^ue  Qhurebf 
The  sudden  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  thp  t^elftlx  and 
thirteenth  centuries  had  I^egun  the  Keformation,  The  atteiir 
tion  of  the  converts  was  drawn  to  the  book  which,  declaring 
that  the  true  church  should  be  perpetually  a  comparatively 
obscure,  depressed,  and  persecuted  body,  until  its  final  and  pre- 
eminent triumph,  pointed  out  the  source  of  that  oppressive 
state  in  an  extraordinary  form  of  human  domination,  rising 
out  of;th^  ruins  of  the  empire  of  the  Ctesars,  sitting,  in  theii^ 
capital,  mdf  without,  the  ordinary  means  qf  eippire,  without*  ex- 
tensive territory,  military  strength,  or  early  independent  power, 
rapidly  rising  to  a  supremacy  over  the  Christia,n  world.  They 
found  other  characteristics  still  more  striking;  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  great  Despotism  should  be  a  priest ;  that  he  should 
assume  a  still  more  formidable  tyranny  over  theiconsciencQ^  of 
men ;  that,  calling  himself  a  Christian^  he. should  bow  down  tQ 
idols. and  worship  the  spirits  of  the  dead;  that,  declaring  hinisj^tf 
the  protector  of  the  faith,  he  should  prohibit  the  Scriptures  whkh 
Christ  had  commanded  to  be  read  by  all;  and  should  slaughter^ 
more  merjcilessly  than  all  the  heathen  persecutprs,  those  who  read^ 
them ;  and  finally,  that  setting  himself  in  the  place  .of  .God,  hg 
should  declare  that  he  ha4< the  power  of  punishing. and  forgiv- 
ing beyond  the  grave,  and  was. lord. of  the  keys. of  heasreniand 
hell! 

I'  Those  momentous,  facts  are,  beyond  all  question^  revealed  11% 
the  Apocalypse;  and  the  discovery,  which,  w^by^  the.  \Bill  o£ 
God  reserved  for  the  time,  wiien  it  was.  needed  by  .the  terrified 
teart  and.  feeble  fortunes  of  the  in&nt  Reformation^  viMi 
leildly  and  authoritatively  brought  forward; by  the  Chriaiiw$f.of 
I-iemont  and  the  South  of  France.     The  cbampic^ns4Qf  pjGi|iery> 
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altogether  failed  of  throwing  Aoifbt  upon  this  great  and  dheer- 
ing  evidence  of  the  Trne  Cause  \  and  th^  Reformation,  througfe 
all  ita  varietiesy  (its  predicted  varieties,)  Of  fortune,  its  defeats, 
iMiitisfanients,  confiscations,  the  unnumbered  and  bitter  inflic- 
tions of  furious  bigotry  and  barbarian  and  bloodthirsty  power,' 
stEuggled  its  desperate  but  glorious  Way  over  all  Europe  ?  the- 
Irter  Israel  of  God,  led  by  the  inextinguishable  light  of  the 
wisdom  from  above,  and  sustained  triumphant  through  the' 
desert  by  the  visible  power  of  the  Almighty,  until  it  found-  af 
place  of  rest  and  security  in  our  own  land ! 
.  Since  the  twelfth  century  no  actual  advance  ih  the  interpre- 
tation' of  the  Apocalypse  has  be^n  made.  A  host  of  learned 
and  intelligent  men  throughout  the  Gontinent  have  in  vain 
applied  themselvei?  widi  singular  vigour  to  the  task.  The* 
£«gUsh  commentators  have  been  honoinrably  distinguished  b/ 
their  learning  and  persleverance ;  yet,  since  the  day  of  Joseph 
Alede,.aild  he  was  scaircely  more  than  a  comfyiler  of  the  opinions^ 
of  the  original  reformers,  nothing  hafe  been'  done  of  siifRcii^M 
dlearness  andevidence'  to  satisfy  a  ilational  enquirer.  Bishop 
Newton-s  work  is  a'  compilation,  the  worfe^  of  Fabfer,  Kett,  Cun- 
ningbahi  and  others;,  notm'ithstanding  the  display  o^  much 
acuteness  dnd  that  strong  conviction  of  the  truth  and  import- 
ance of  their  subject,  which  is  essential  to  success,  have  failed, 
and  paissed^  away;  and  we  are  still  without  any  interpretation, 
which  by  its  clearness,  its  absence  of  all  strainiilg  of  the  text, 
and  its  proof  of  some  general  connexion  and  system  in  the  pro- 
]^ecy,  may  convince,  not  merely  the  commentator  himselft  but 
the  generail  Christian  community,  that  the  Apocalypsfe  is  an 
actual  developement  of  the  will  of  Providence,  arid,  as  the  result, 
i^  capable  of  supplying  the  most  direct  aiid  irresistible  of  all 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ! 

Without  detaining  our  readers'  here  by  our  further  i*easons 
for  thinking  that  all  this  may,  and  will,  yet  be  done; -and  that 
truliis  which  have  hitherto  come  before  the  public-  eye  in  the 
shape  of  vagtie  guess,  and  rambling  and  conflicting  hypothe'» 
sis,  will  yet  take  the  ndbl^  form  of  consecutive,  and  consistent^ 
and  convincing,  ehiddation ;  we'  unhesitatingly  repeat  at  once 
dup  opinion,  that  th«f  chief  work  of  the  commentators  hithertd 
has  been- to  add  cloud  to  cloud;  and  our  solemn  conviction 
that  the  Apocalypise  is  a  true  prophecy ;  and  of  all  prophecies  the 
most  circumstantial,  complete,  and  abounding  in  evidence  of 
Ae ' wonder  worioing providence  of  God;  in  a  word,  that' it  is 
Worthy:  of  th6  flmal  Outpouring  of  that  Spii4t  of  knowledge 
yptit^  descended  fot  the-  comfort  and  illuteCrattotf  dfthe^  Chriss- 
^aiT'wofldi 
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rTibd  boci|k<o£  Dfttilel  and  th'6>  Apocalypfie  ha^e  ^  rettie[:A:ubfe 
&imUitjdde>  in'  their  |yecaliirr  reference  to  rehiote  things;    *n»fe  ' 
olher  {propheddswefe  evidently  directed  la  the  generation  iii  * 
w^h*tbey.ifrere  ddivei*ed;  and,  as  their  object  was,  eitlier'tii^  , 
eoobi^ragenieiit  of  the  Jewish  people  under  their  oppfressoi*s^: 
andxdonqueittrs ;  or  the  warning  of  those  calamities  which  sb' 
ioBqileDtly  Crudud  them  during  the  long  arid  troubled  HUCcefi-^ 
sion  of  their  kings ;  those  great  documents  contain,  miiigl^d ' 
wkb.  pcediction,  a  vaM;  variety  of  matters  suitable  to  existing 
things.    We  have  continual  references  to  the  wars  and  .crimeaf 
o£-^e  .people;*  Assyria  and  Egypt  with  their  triumphs  and  ' 
policy  ai^  constantly  before  the  eye;  and  through  all  those' 
referenees  to  immediate  &ct,  are  also  interspersed  rehgious 
doctrines,  expressed  in  the  obscurity  of  that  dispensation  in 
w}iich  the  VEIL  was  on  the  national  heart;  though  not  seldom 
declared  with  a  boldness  and  fulness  of  knowledge  characte- 
ristic of  that  glorious  and  consummate  revelation  of  which  the^ 
whole  World  was  yet  to  be  the  heir. 

.  In  these  propbmes  there  is,  (with  a  few  exception's,  aiid' 
those  rebting  to  the  Jewish  captivities  and  restorations,)  a" 
general  absence  of  dates^  almost  the  only^  marks  by  which  a 
prophecy  of  remote  events  can  be  authenticated.  The  imagery 
is  j^endid  and  strongly  projecting,  but  it  is  local,  and  con- 
formable to  the  instant  events  of  Jewish  war  and  poHty ;  it 
is  Ibe  thunder  proclaiming  the  tempest  that  was  at  that  hour 
gathering  over  the  turrets  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  and  re- 
quirmg  no  other  interpreter  than  the  instant  descent  of  the 
divine  wrath  ;  it  is  the  vision  of  Belshazzar,  a  broad  and 
fiery  d«jvelopement  of  the  divine  will  before  the  eyes  of  the 
very  criminals  who  were  to  be  stricken  before  mother  mom ; 
a  prophecy,  to  find  its  illustration  in  the  assault  of  the  Mede 
aad  Persian,  and  in  the  instant  ruin  of  a  guilty  and  foredoomed 
domtiiion. 

In  Daniel^  the  characters  of  the  Jewish  and  the  ChrisHaa 
pirojj^t  are  combined.     He  predicts  the  immediate  fate  ^f  the 
captive  people ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  predictions  lobk  ' 
to  the  remotest  agecJ  of  Christianity.    As  the  vision  penetrates 
itme  deeply  into  time,  it  becomes  even  inore  circmnstantial,  and 
thfl  distinguishing  periods  are  set  forth  by  dates,  which,,  i^ ) 
hitherto  no- interpreter  has  been  equal  to  explain,  are  yet,  pro- 
baUyy  to  be  the  landmarks  of  magnificent  discovery.     But  St.. 
John  is  ^1  more  exclusively  the  prophet  of  a  remote  ^ge.   Hii 
mentHonkoC  the  times  m  which  he  livedo  is  scarcely  to.be  cafl^'-' 
apno^^)^  ifeis  an  exhalation  to  renewed  parity  and  faith  M* 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  whole  Christian  congregation,' ' 
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tb^xi.eactepding  over  4he  Rpionn  empire,  and  probaMy  to  Hihlts^ 
wjiefe  tKe  Iloman  never  trod,  .he  directs  himaelf  ito  merely  the  ^ 
Cljtuuccbes  >vhicb  he  personally  superintended ;  andafber  kreprodf 
an4  a  promise  expressed. to  each  in  nearly  the  same  wards^  hi 
leayes  the  living  world  behind  hkn,  and  is  led  by  the  Bokit 
through r  that  long  succession  of  terrors 'and  woiule!^  wbids 
was  tp.be  consummated  in  the  eternal  triumph,  of  the  tme' 
Religion*      .....'  -  '    • 

."VV^e  have  now  to  ascertain  what  Mr.  Irving  has  done  as* a 
commentator.  It  is  obvious  that.unless  he  shall  have  conducted 
fa(s.  work.with  s^me  reference  to  system^  and  satisfied  the  reader 
of  the,  soundness  of  his.  comment  by  some  clearing  up  of  the 
difBculties  on  that  point,  which  have  hitherto  made  all  cosimeih^ 
tary  uncertain,  he  has  done  .nothing.  It  is  not  enough  that  his 
guesses  may  be  .probable,  he  must  shew  that  they  are  Ptue^ 
thiit .they  accurately  coincide. with  the  historic  facts;  and  that 
they,  pp  far  from  violating  any  other  portions  of  the  prophecy; 
coincide  with  and  are  corroborated  by  them.-  -This  last  obf ect* 
i&^^^^iy/io//. for  there  are^the  most  evident  signsj  (from  the  re- 
petition of  the.  visions^  and  frpm  the  remarkable  recorr ence- oS 
the  dates  throughout  the  Apocalypse,)  that  it  has  d  stf^em^  \ 
th^t  it  i^  oneii  and  of  course,  that  no  interpretation  which  is  r 
incompatible  with  any  portioa  of  it,  can  stand  as  an  i]lter|>re^ 
taction  of  any  other. 

Dates  make,  another  highly  important  check  upPn- misinter^ 
pretation,  as  they  make  a  most  powerful  evidence  of  the  tmtli^ 
But  if  they  are  ^ood  for  any  thing,  it  is  for  their  accuracy* 
What  .we  are  to  uunk  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Irving's  labour  mfey 
be  .easily  ascertained  from  the  facts  ;i — that  no  attempt  >  to  ^ 
consider  the  Apocalypse  aa  a  consistent  whole,  is  discoverable; 
and  that,  when  dates  are  in  the  way,  he  disdains  all  histo^ : 
what  are  we  to.  think  of  the  interpreter  who  pronounces  thJat 
the  French  Republic  commenced  in  the  year  179S !  A  year  in 
which  every  body  else  knows  that  neither  the  Revolution  nor 
the  Republic  began.  But  Mr.  Irving's  calculation  had  found  i 
1792  convenient f  and  he  proceeded  accordingly. 

It  muat,  however^  be,  alio  wed  that>.Mr.  Ii*ving  abandons  all 
cl^iim  to,  original  discovery,.or  at  leastassertsitonly  at  intervals^ 
ai^d  with:  a  kind  of  rductant  and  half-abashed  sell-deniaK  He 
basbeen  a  disciple  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Hatley  Frere>  we^beKeve, 
ah  Author  on  the  subject  in  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revo« 
lu'don.  His  dedication  to  that  Gentleman  is  couched  in  the  ^ 
st^ai^e  and  i^ystic  phraseology  of  those  times  df  our  fore^ 
fathers,  .when  every  man  had  ^^visitings  and  viaons"  of  h» 
own. '■       ■,--.•■       .     .,  .  ,  ,...._-,,;-      ^  ._  ; 


**  When  I  fittest  met  ydUi  wordiy  Sir,  in  a  compain^  <yf  ftieudd, 
and  mtwedi  I  kwow'  not  by  what  (!)  asked  you  to  walk  forth  intor 
the  fields^  that  we  might  oomnnnie  together^-^He  proceeds  to 
aay  that  he  had  at  first  looked  on  his  instruetor  s  opinions  a9 
dreams*.  **  More  than  a  year  passed  before  it  pleased  Provi- 
^nce  to  bring  us  together  at  the  house  of  the  same  dear 
friend  and  brother  in  the  Lord,"— when  the  conversation  wa^ 
renewed.  ^'  After  this  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit^  till  I  waited 
on  youj  and  offered  myself  as  your  pupil,  to  be  instructed  in 
prophecy  according,  to  your  ideas  thereof.''  He  proceeds  in  & 
utill  higher  strain.,-^thanking-  his  instructor,  **  For  I  am  not 
willing  that  any  one  diould  accouat  of  me,  as- if  I  were  taortky^ 
iaha»e.had  repealed  Co  to  me  the  importanttruths  contained  in^ 
this  discourse," — '^  only  the  Lord/  ccaounted  me  worthy  to  ]»* 
cei^e  the  faith  of  those  Aings ;"  ending  with,  *^  Your  brother 
in  the-  bond  of  the  Spirii,  and  the  desire  of  the  Lottl'9 
coming. t^Kbytaej}  InyiNa." 

;  All  such  language  in  the  lips  of  mere  man  is  foolish  and  pre> 
sumptuous*  It  may  be  customary  in  the  hazardous  and  offbn- 
aiye  familiarities  of  sectarianism ;  but  however  puritanical,  it  iir 
little  less,  than  profanely  used,  in  the  intercourse:  of  trivial  and 
^natnon^beinga  like  ourselves.  It  is  the  very  idiom,  and  phrase 
of  a- conBciou»  Apostle! 

The  qualifications  for  the  commentator:  on  Prophecy  kre 
earily  defined»<  Sagacity  to  detect. thehidden  purpose^  Learn- 
ya^i  to.  authentioate  the  discovery  by  reference  to  fact^  and 
Sobriety,  to  urge  the  interpretation  no  fhnthep  than  it  will  faSrIy 
o«  There  is  anotheor  qoalificatioa  of  no  ih(brit>r  importance, 
'hat  pure  love  of  Truth  which,  will  re8oliitely>  acknowledge  its 
own  failure. 

How  far  Mr.  Irving,  mi^possefisr  these  qnalifications,  willbif 
^sl  undecstoodffrom*  a^  brief  view  of  hi$:volumes;  His  chief 
prioeinle/  is|  tfant  therei  are  ^'  three  great:  captivities''  of  ther 
true iCliufob<;,whiefa-ouxions:^ and  grmmdlesi  prophetic  concept 
tiea.be  ftbus<  d^taib^ 

!  ''-The  fii8tofulfote.csptiviti66  is'tfafeitof^  the  Papacy)  whoseperiod 
ifti given:  byfduntioD^.  the  event' beingc* laid  d«rmx  with  wliieh'  \i  com-* 
9ieoce$i  and«  the.  event  with:  which  it :coiidude6,  wbkhievents  beiii^ 
d^Btentoified,- wiU  make  it  a$  etactai  ther  seventy:  yearly' captivity -iE^ 
tlab|r)on,  or  the  seventy  weeks'  prop^ey  of  Messiah's  ladvent. 
,  ''  tlhetsecondof .  those  captivities  is*  tha(»  (^-Mahomet, ,  whb  brou^t 
under  bis^ypke.  all:  the.Eastern  Church,  as«  the*  Papacy  didta]!^  the 
Western)  and*  of  which  not  the  continuance  is  given,  but  the  dktatic^ 
ofiime  from  the  giving  of  the  prophecy,  until  the  complete  dis8o]uti<>ii 
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^f  t|bft  I^vHec,  9Qd'  the  ddliyemAce  of  t|ie,  Gbuf ch  oul  ^  Ipi*  liaod 
WJiicb,  two  captivities  q£  the  Christian  Church  aw  as  d1sUD0l%  QBi^iT 
vUjes  as  those  of  Egypt  ai)d  Babylon,  and  ks  we  shall  sea  heyreaftcir, 
i^re  thereto  likened  in  djvers  places,  this  being  the  pnjy.  differ*- 
ence»  that,  a9  the.  Jewish  religion  was  incorporated  with,  a  sti^te*  tb^ 
former  captivities  were  under  states :  as  the  Christian  is  incorporated 
in  a  feith,  the  latter  captivities  are  under  a  false  and  corrupt  faith. 

"  The  third  of  these  captivities  is  the  Infidel,  whose  period  is 
short,  but  also  exactly  given  by  Daniel  for  thirty  years,  and  a  portion 
of  forty-five  years,  but  how  great  a  portion  thereof,  is  not  determined, 
'for  this  readon,  that  this  last  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  which,  according  to  his  declaration  to  the  ApoMlesj 
and  the  whpl^  tenor  of  Soripture,  ia  undetermined,  unknown  to  the 
angels  themselv^s^  and  in  an  unexpected  hour,  to  those  upon  tfae^  eanli^ 
a&  the  coming  of  a  thief  in,  the  night.  But  though  this'hind«eed  the 
determination  of  the  Infidel  captivity  to  a  very  year^  the  same  good 
purpose  is  served'  by.  marking  the  epoch  within  which  id  falls,;fo!r  ii-  ia 
said  that  every  one  who  survives  till  the  and-  of  the.  forty  ^d.  Sye 
years  shall  be  blessed,  That,  Daniel  shall  then  stand  in  his.  lot,  a» 
that  the  term  of  tl^e  first  resurrection^  which  even  Job  fpresAfr,  and 
of  the  n\illennial  state  have  arrived." 

The  confused  and  circuitous  language  of  tliis  passage  is.uur 
fbrtunate  for  Mr.  Irving's  reputation  as  au  elucidator  of  pro- 
phecy. But  we  shall  briefly  remark,  that  of  his  ^Ar^e  cap- 
tivities there  is  but  one  for  which  any  warrajat  is  disepVj&r^blQ 
in  the  Apocalypse.  The  Papacy,  is  unquestionably  there*  dch 
tailed  and  depicted  over  and  over  again,  and  under  more  cir- 
cumstances than  this  republisher  of  Mr.  Frere  i$  aware,  of* 
But,  for  the  captivity  of.  the  Church  under  Mahoxpetanism,.. 
we  have  no  satisfactory  prophetic  warrant  whatever.* 

The  unfortunate  determination  of  our  Commentatorsj  iu  all 
times  to  find  the  last  great  event  a  place  in  the  prop^ecies^ 
tempted  Joseph  Mede  to  plant  the.  Saracen  invasion,  in.  hjs. 
Comment,  and  his  example  has  beei^  followed  with  pron^  obe-* 
dience  by  the  host  of  commentators,  who  have  indeed  chiefly 
Kmited  their  labours  to  copying  his  conjectures.  His  argu- 
ment upon  the  Saracen  invasion  is  altogether  straine,d>  cpnjec-^ 
tural,  and,  untenable.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this, 
old.coqjecture,wecan  gite  no  .credit  to  axi  interprefationwhicK 
leaves  the  duration  of  a.  dynasty  vibrating,  betweeja  one^huur 
dred  ah4  fifty,  and  three  hundred  years...  On  this  accompftp.-. 
d^Ltipg  principle  any  eyent  might  be  p^roved.o^t  of.  anj;  pro-^ 
phecy. 

The  "  third  captivity"  is  still  mare  objeatioHabk.  We.ar0i 
tol^  that  the  Cli^^if ch ,  is  now  in  captivity' to  Infiddity*     Now, 
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for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  ramhltng  and  urieertath  tehtrtii'' 
on  whidi  Mr.  Irving  feeb  hinuielf  entitled  to  mterJA-eJt^e' 
oraoles  of  God,  we  mast  ask  one  or  two  questions,   ^y'ttifl' 
Churcbwe  presume  he  means  the  Protestant;  for  the  Kot^ikti; 
Church  has  certainly  given  no  indication  of  a  late  chan^i' 
Popery  in  Rome  is,  at  this  hour,  what  it  was  a  thousand  years 
ago,,  equally  blind,  haughty,  and  tyrannical ;  thou^  happiHy 
f(0  us,  a  little  less  potential;  and  Popery  in  England  »ters> ' 
only  OS  the  season  for  presenting  petitions  to  parliament  coitlfas^ 
on ;  reverting  regularly  to  its  fdl  vigour  from  the  latter  end  "<tf' 
every  Apnl  till  ue  heginning  of  the  next.     But  if  the  Vtt/-' 
testant  Church  be  that  which  is  here  announced  as  Infidel  I 
vre  demand  his  evidence.     Whet  tnra  in  bis 
the  words   "  Protestant  Church"    without  ci 
Church  of  the  British  empire,  which  is,  not  i 
descendant  imd  most  legitimate  and  constant 
rious  Reformation,  but  is  such,  to  the  extei 
the-  otiier  branches  of  Protestantism  diminuti 
ant  in  comparison.     Who  in  his  senses,  that 
antism,  can  limit  his  view  to  the  fragments  i 
struggle  with  the  overpowering  strength  of  Popsry  on  the 
contulent,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  bigott^  of  governments  and  ther 
heavy  ignorance  of  their  people.     The  Httle  commun^es .  o^ 
Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  in  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  valu- 
able as  they  are  to  the  hope  of  Christianity,  and  honoured  as 
the  planting  of  the  great  Reformers ;  the  religious  disaSectioiVi 
ities,  influenced  with  party  politics,  and  • 
iry  fooleries  of  a  climate  pregnant  widi\ 
id  hypochondria,  what  are  they  but  aB<; 
when  set  against  the  ancient  gitandea^'>^ 
le  majestic  magnitude  of  the  est^bliahett'' 
tere  is  the  throne  of  Protestantism,  Mid^ 
'  the  good  or  evil  of  the  "  ProtestitlttS 
Church  of  England.  •■.".iia^ 

Does,  then,  this  commentator  presume  to  say,  in  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  theory,  that  the  Church  of  England  ts  ^AEe 
"captive  of  Infidelity.     We  waive  the  afFence  of  the  hmgtti^^^ 
and  come  to  the  fact.     If  there  has  been  in  any  Church  on 
earth  since  theecoimi^iceitent  of  the  century,'a  decided's^tt 
of  sound  improvement,  it  is  in  theChureh  of  Engkndl  nor  a," 
violeBtaitd  beadloBg  innovation,  not  an  influx  of  ne#  doctrine^  ' 
firmn  the  lim  of  new  rhetoricianfr,  not  a  half  enthusiastic/  t^' 
wcbrld^.  Mai  of  breaking  dovm-Ae  Old  and  noble  work  of  ojir  * 
fathers  in  the  faith,  ana  raising  upon  it  a  new,  heterogeneous,' 
and  crumbling  pile  of  popular  iantasies  and  giddy  personal  ambi- 
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t]f\if.^  ,h^tA  ^f^l^ttuQ^  and;  pcaetical  j^nse^of.duty,  a-  ^tn^k^t^^ 
activity  q£  auperintendancey.imd  a  syaiem  of- general  ^govem^- 
n^^it  aaited  to  thie  increasing  civilization  of;  the' country,  and^ ' 
tl^ai^  iieairen,  to  the: more  enlarged  and  hadonal  infl^ience'of ' 
the  Church  and  Gospel  of  God. "  '  .. 

.We  have  not  met  any  work  more  diffiotdt  to  detaiHhttn  ih&ise- 
volw9e%  and  this  arises  even  less  from  the  kndWn  intricacy^-' 
thc^J^ubjecty  than  from  the  ill  arranged  conceptions  ahd  infinitely" 
eiiiibiirr afised  and  plethoric  style .  of  the  *  anther;  In  att^nrptiti^  ^ 
tf>  acpqupt  for  tJ^e  interruptions  and  resumptions  of  particfulat* 
pVoplie^s  of  (be  OUi  Testament^  he  thus  plunges  on. 
^ ';  ^ . .  ■         '  ^  , '  .  ■  ^  '  ;  '■ 

-/VT^iPrpphet. seemd  altogether  out  of  the  conditions  of  time,  and' 
d^Uyere^  f^9^  the  ordip^ry  eonditions  even  of  prophetic  discourse,^ ' 
tiflmgi/reiely  in.  ih^,  ocean  of  1d^  revelation^  as  if  a  poition  bad  been  * 
glvenluqi^of  God's  pwn^^mprehensiaoi  which  comprehendethjtbingii^ ^ 
vMin'h^^^  to  Ume»>ut  witi)  respect  to  his. own  eternal  bolinessy  - 

an^  cOmbineUi  them  not;  by  finy  sequence  of  cause  ^nd  pSS^t^  but^de•^'' 
l^teth 'ifi '.them  as  the  offspring  of  his  aU-^oompirebending  and  all^;: 
cf  eatitig  word.**   Vol.  I.  p.  46,  .  .    ,.  » 

This  explanation  seems  to  us  full^  to  require  an;ipterpretj^]:#.. 
The  passage  immediately  following  it  is  of  the  same  school  oC 
rhapsody. 

'^  '         \  '  •  .  ■  .  ...» 

'*  The  prophetic  harp  in  the  hands  of  thpse  most;lo^ty  of  tb^prci^.i 

phe^,  is  continually  e^iplbyedy  as  it  were,  in  |7/a^tng  variations  q^f  th^- 

same  divine  piece,  whereof  the  various  notes  are  the  acts  ofGoJCs  Provi", . 

d^e^  (//)  and  the  harmony  $  the  heavenly  harmony,  is  the  concert  of  those 

acts  widi  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whether  in  his  own  per-^ 

sosaKtyi  or  present  in  the  souls  of  his  people.    This  harp  is  awakened 

b^<i|Qme' great  event  about  to  happen  to  the  earth,  and  b^ing  awa- 

kfof^,  il  pk^9  through  the  compass  of  aUthe  strings^  a  melpdy  to  the 

gloi^t  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  the  Church  out  of  the  hands  of  her 

enemies."  P.  47. 

JfkT.  Irving's  scheme  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  ushered  in  by  an 
e/ifc^a^jo9i  in  the  same  inexplicable  style. 

^^'f  jlf  J,  W^re  td  select  an  emblem,  bywUehte  rc^es^nt  the  metlmd  ' 
of;  ^kemliJematiaal  book/it  vtould  be  thaV  of  a  river  whidi  ri^etlr  ai  ' 
U^^fs  he94B  iA  QQctmovntaibii  and  flows  .for  alongspitte  in  throe 'great  - 
sttjgms  j^Vpugb  divers  cQu^trjes  of  Uie  earth j  but  werwairds  velinitkfs  ^ 
a^tte  ^ame  p^qe^aud  cgi^ini^^.i4^QO^<0Eeat  phnmiei  e» iloffit>iftelila/ 


Smt  ihk  dpbs'tidt  satisfy  biM,  and  he  Iri^i  ati^bUr  tti^ta)[fiid^ 
of  8lsil  mere  uirwieldy  dkaefisiotn;. 

*^  But  if  I  tmte  called  to  s&y  Wh&t  fbrifi  of  cofht>e^itH>ii  this  b6dk 
resembleth  the  most,  I  would  say^.the  Andent  Drahia,  &dA  tiiftt  itnal 
•dbdtvided  ihko  /«ur  actf^  the  fiinrt  aetting  forth  in  seVeral  fteelies,  the 
^ogresH  of  one  subsidiary  action ;  the  second,  Inringing  forward  tii« 
progress  of  a  second  action  to  the  same  point,  the  third,  the  progress 
of  a  third  action  to  the  same  point,  yet  connected  ahd  linked  with  tao 
i^nother,  but  not  appearing  together  upon  the  stage,  till  the  fourth 
act,  which  contains  the  triumpti  of  the  l^ist  of  the  three  persons  over 
the  other'  two.  And  each  of  these  acts  hath  its  prologue,  descriptive 
9f  its  contents  and  style  of  representation »  And  there  are  distipct 
hoticeii  of  th6  changing  6f  tlie  acts,  and,  as  iti  the  ancient  Drama^^ 
thfert  ar6  choruses  of  saiht^  and  angels  (//)  to  Interpret  and  apply  the 
toatter,  with  dingle  voices  to  make  it  still  more  clear !  Which  method 
fe  ifttrit&ti^,  (but  its  very  intricacy  becomes  its  evidence  in  the  expH^ 
cation  of  it)  only  because  of  the  gte^t  mass  of  matter  to  be  briefly. 

r^cen.  Atid  yi^t  I  day  not  that  it  is  a  df^ma,  but  that  it  resembles 
6f  Ati^ietit  Drandan  in  which  high  poetry,  divine  morality,  arid  myS-j 
tical  theology  were  wont  to  be  set  forth  in  concert.  For  it  is  to  be 
likened  to  other  compositions,  only  for  the  sake  of  more  clear  concep- 
tioki,  beitig  in  itself  singula^  ahd  unrivalled,  the  subliitlest  and  ifios^ 
(ft^n^eheilsifTe  of  God's  retelatibns."    P.  163. 

We  are  afraid  that  this  passage  sounds  very  like  nonsense. 
Td  i^h^i  hntient  DHtiia  cati  Mr.  lifving  possibly  allude  ?  Is  it 
the  Greek,  that  he  digtiifies  \^ith  choruses  of  saints  arid  itngds  f 
Or  the  old  "  Moralities,"  thb^e  vulgai*,  holyday  profanations  of 
Scripture,  that  deserve  the  honours  of  "  high  poetry  and 
dithie  morality,**  or  Shakspeare,  who  is  to  wear  the  stole  of 
**  mystical  theology''  but  who,  at  les^st,  never  dreamed  of  sa^nta 
^nd  aingels  in  his  chorueee,  nor  6f  three  prologues  to  one  play^ 
Itlie  probability  is,  that  Mr.  Irvii^  had  bewildered  himsdf ^  asd 
talked  of  the  ancient  Drama  without  knowing,  any  .difierence 
between  u^scbylus,  and  the  rhyming  Abbots  of  the  fourteenth 
century^  between  Marathon  and  Maraisbury.' 
'  We  how  come  to  the  "  Scheme/'  which  we  sball  divest  bS 
its  figurative  verbiage,  and  transmit  with  all  possible  plainness. 
According  to  this  authprj  the  :first' four  Sealsr  eigKiiiyj  Coftitan- 
tine  upon  the  white  horse,  Tfaeodo)nu«  up6&  the  iM  kdrs'^^ 
£l<M[ior4uik  upon  the  black  hors^i  kni  Justtnnnt  upon  liki  paSff 
liorsev  Th^MhS«al'(duririg  which  the  sonU  of  the  MftityM 
lAe^  icpveftbtttdd!  iiljqplofing  tli^  gpe^ty  eonrii^'  (yf  G^¥ 
kingdom,  and  are  answered  that  they  must  rest  t^-  ^  I9ftM 
season,)   is  magnified  into  the  1S60  years  of  Popery.    The 
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rfxth  Seal  (wliich  ^ieseribes  the  umverwt  convukion  and  dbWo- 
luiion  of  earthly  power)  is  attributed  to  the  unimportant  period^ 
from  1789  to  179J8,  {the  pacijie  part  of  the  Freiich  ReTolution.) 
The  sealing  of  the  twelve  Jewish  tribes  in  the  course  of  this* 
Seal  is  absolutely  declared  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  people 
of  England!  By  what  train  of  argument  we  are  unable  toM 
Conceive. — ^For  the  seventh  Seal  we  are  referred  to  the  eonsum* 
mation  of  the  judgments  uncjer  the  trumpets.  ^ 

*  We  shaH  not  now  trouble  our  readers  with  a  discussion  of 
those  points,  but  must  assure  Mr.  Irving,  that  he  has  had  the- 
curious  felicity  to  blunder  from  beginning  to  end.  He  is  totally 
wrong  in  each  and  every  fragm^it  of  his  interpretation. 

He  proceeds  equally  satisfied,  and  equally  in  error,  to  discuss 
tfte  judgments  under  the  Trumpets. 

"  In  brief,  these  Ttumpets  contain  the  judgments  of  God  itt  order,' 
which  he  brought  upon  the  third  part  of  the  earth,  or  eastern  emph'e^ 
whose  seat  was  Byzantium  or  Constantinople,  and  they  are  parallH 
with  the  Seals,  though  not  exactly  contemporaneous." — (What  is  the 
meianing  of  this  ?) 

**  The  firyt  is,  of  the  northern  nations,  who  were  allowed  to  cross 
the  Paauhe  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  and  deluged  die 
fairest  provinces  with  fire  and  blood. 

"  The  second  is  of  Alaric  the  Qoth,  whp  fell  upon  the  Greek 
provinces  flaming  and  consuming  in  his  course  like  an  open  volcano. 
'  "Then  comes   (the  third)  the  Nestorian  heresy,   poisoning  the 
fountains  and  streams  of  doctrine* 

**  And,  fourthly,  the  low,  dark  and  helpless  state  of  the  Eastenk- 
Bmpirein  the  time  of  Heraclius,  aboat  the  year  610^  which  prepared. 
the  way  for  the  three  woeful  trumpets  that  follow.    Those  are  the. 
Saraoen  woe,  whose  time  i^  given  to  ayear^  and  whose  power  is  pei^- 
mitted  to  oppreseioos  but  not  to  deaih. 

.  *^Then  the  Tui^kish,.  whose  time  of  preparation  is  also,  given  to 
a.yoar,  and  its  commission  ia  tp.  kill  or.  extinguish  the  life,  and  occupy  - 
ths^beii^  of  the  empire^  which havkig  doae, Jt  stopped. 

••  Ajad  thus,  by  Six.Trumi>eVs  are  we  brought  to  the  overthrow  of' 
the  Eastern  ISispire  and  Church,  which  are  left  weltering  in  the^ 
Turkish.woe. 

"  The  Seventh  Trumpet, was  blown  in  die  year  1792.*' 

The  interpretation,  of  the  Seven  Tials  of  wrath  is  eqattJif 
^j^unded.  They  are  here  presumed  to  be  the  Mpatision  of 
t|ie  S^ven^h  Seal' and  Seventh  Trumpet,— a  magrrified  and^ 
sevenfi^d,  display  of  the  judgment  under  those  symbofe. 

ithe  fttst  vtaris  '^poured  out  in  1799^ 
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The  second  n  the  reign  of  terror  in  France  front  179S  to 
1794. 

rThe  third  is  the  invasion  of  Italy  and  the  Papal  itatea  by 
Bonaparte  from  1796  till  1798.  •     / 

.  The  fourth  is  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to  the  consulate 
and  th^  throne  from  1802  to  1814. 

.  The  fifth  is  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Allies,  endii^  in^ 
1819. 

The  sixth  is  the  rebellion  of  AU  Pacha  and  the  Greek  in-  -4 

snrrection.  r^ 

.  We  have,,then^  in  addition  to  those  curious  fantasies,  the, 
author's,  idea  of  modern  monarchs. 

**  The  following  part  of  the  vial  is  in  the  West,  where  the  Dragon;  ^ 
the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet  have  their  seat.  •♦♦•*.     Accord- 
ingjiy,  ftom  the  period  when  the. former  yial  concluded,  -these  se^^sal 
powers  have  be^n  Qiost  active  in  their  several  spheres,  beyond  all  their, 
i^xmei  aQtivJty.     First,,  the  absolute  kings  have  united  tbe^iselves  in^ 
alliances,  and  held  congresses  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  their  abso-  ^ 
liite  power,  and  combining  their  measures  against  (he  spirit  of  Iht|- ^ 
delity,  which,  under  the  ^rmer  vials,  had  wrought  such  havoc  in  ^he ' 
vjtals  of .  their  states.     And  with  the  strong  hand  they  have  struck 
down  every  form  of  liberty  so  soon  as  it  hath  shewn  a  head.*'  P.  237* 

*^^  This  Seal  ended  in  18J23."! 

It  might  strike  a  less  determined  interpreter  as  strange,  that' 
infidelity  should  be  among  the  results  of  the  measures  of  the, 
European  Sovereigns  "to  suppress  infidelity."  As, to  the 
p6litics,  they  are  the  comthon  harangue  of  every  declaimer  and. 
a^ctdry,  drawn  from  those  sources  oijprofound  information  and*^ 
siticere  principles,  the  party  journals.  •  It  would  be  cruel  to  • 
press  this  sacred  politician  with  the  facts,  that,  the  Holy^ 
Alliance,  t^hether  honest  or  the  contrary,  has  practically  pe- 
rished, that,  Representative  Government,  the  true  sectirity- 
fi)r  jpiiblic  right,  has  made  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  greater* 
progress  than  in  as  many  centuries  before;  and  that,  if  some  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  states  are  still  convulsed  by  the  contest! 
between  growing  intelligence  and  old  superstition,  or  what 
is  worse,  are  lying  in  that  deep  and  leaden  lethargy  with 
whnch  the  Papacy  subdues  and  extinguishes  the  hope  of  public 
virtue  among  its  slaves;  the  general  mind  of  the  continent  hasi^ 
been  nobly  and  powerfully  enlightened.  A  sense  of  liberty  of^ 
conscience,  and  a  rationsd  possession  of  the  essential  rights  or 
men  and  subjects^  has  made  its  way  into  many  a  dark  and*" 


!xxki^^rl8Qn*^li6u0eNof  Hbe  dbder  time*- .  Motiaitltariiftie^jUQtito 
bined  with  their  people  in  the  proud  act  of  laying  the  foui|44^ 
t^^otaie  iof :  conatilulioiis  on  the  modfil  of  ouir  own».   .3ub« 
jects  have  learned   to   look  wilii  a  .more  hooauriible .  9xAk 
JBMifieiL- eanfidence  to.  the  purposes  of  their  \kiK^9« -.  Tlll^ret 
unquestionably,  appears  also  to  be  a  more  than  revival  uf  tfa#». 
(dd^Iiabific  .spid/6,  the  generous  intercourse,  and  manJy  mutual 
tespect  of  the  chief  nations.     The    trying  period  througii.H 
wliich  theyhaMe  pasi;,  may  have  done  something  of  this^'  i^lU 
flung  on  the  same  waters,  all  struggling  through  the  saai^ 
tenrocs  of  the  atorm  that  wrecked  the  royalty  of  .the  most 
secure  and  magnificent  amon^  them;  allj  at  laa^.  Teaching. a 
common  safety,  more  by  the  hand  of  heaven  than  their  own, 
tbey  nugbt  feel  die  natural  kindliness  of  the  sharers  of  danger^ 
But  there  ii  Sdmething  higher  than  this  exhibited  in  the  su^ 
jireme  puUic  ccmcerns  of  Europe ;  a  more  obvious  sincerity^ 
a*  more  dii*ect  abandonment  of  those  exhausting  and  foraia): 
conttit^ances  by^hichtH.eir  intercourse  had  become  a  businei^* 
of  circumvention.    The  rapidity  and  simplicity  of  the  means  by 
which  the  most  anxious  and  perplexing  questions  of  mpnar* 
cbies  are  npw  settled,  have  bad  Jio  precedent.    We  have  seen^ 
almost  at  this  moment,  two  fierce  powers  the  one  infuriatedi 
by  the  double  savagery  of  Mahometanism  and  ignorance,  the 
other  towering  in  the  pride  of  recent  eippire,  and  i^till  strong 
with  the  hardihood  and  passiojos  of  barbarism ;  both  infiaiQ^ 
with  long  insults  and  national  antipathy^  and  both  eager  ^ 
burst  upon  each  other  jn  a  waXi  to  whose  h^vpc  all  other  \x^^ 
tilitieil  rn}^t  be  feeble  and  merciful;    suddenly  checke4  .^y. 
tjbfe  pre^enc^  of  an  individual;   the  floodgates  shu^  at  om^e 
imw  two  .torrents  of  fire  that  might  have  swept  aiyay  la^, 
t^.fbrgoes  pf  Europe^  before  they  subsided;  and  this  migbfif, 
r^^);.^^ected  at  ^e  ipstant,  and  by  ^. single  hai^d  J    W% 
m(  conyiriced>   jtbat  an  ui)biasse4  observ4er  would  p^onQun^Qjet 
Bwope  at  .this  hour  to  )9e  in  a  condition  of  richer,  actuaL 
]^08sessi()a^  and  brighteif  promise  than  at  any  period  withiii 
4ie  memory  of  man.  .      .  k, 

^  So  u(\uch  for  the  peevj^h  prejudices,  and  worthless  and  fan'!^ 
t|M9^  f epi^ii^gs  of  those  who,  from  M^hatever  perverted  sens^' 
4)r  trivia]  personal  object,  are  determined  to  see  disaster  in  every 
tjiing. '  Those  topics  may  be  useful  to  figure  with  in  the  secr 
l^iriaq  pulpit;  to  awake  the  dulled  ear  ofthe  public;  or  to  rJe- 
Establish  the  flagging  popularity  of  an  ambitious  writer;  hni^ 
i^troducea  into  the  interpretation  df  the  Scriptures,  jhey  ir^ue 
nothing  Tint  the  unfitness  of  the  interpreter,  for  what  should  be' 
^he  woris:  of  impartiaUty,  careful  research,  and  manly  knowledge, 
»o.  vn.  vot.  IV.  I 
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Yet,  rejoicing,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  in  the  general  im- 
provement  of  the  great  civilized  commonwealth ;  we  fearfully 
acknowledge  th^  often-repeated  prediction,  that  the  earth  is  to 
be,  at  no  distant  period,  visited  by  some  suffering,  most 
awful,  comprehensive,  and  final.  It  is  further  declared,- 
that  this  infliction  shall  come  in  an  hour  when  external 
things  give  no  evidence  of  its  being  at  hand ;  it  is  figured  by 
the  strongest  images  of  unexpected  and  unperceived  ap- 
proach. The  time  shaH  be  prosperous  and  secure.  The 
enjoyments  and  occupations  or  the  world  shall  be  at  their 
heignt.  There  shall  be  *'  feasting  and  dancing,'*  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage,  all  the  preparations  for  a  long  and  unbroken 
prosperity,  when  the  heavens  shall  suddenly  burst  upoii  them, 
and  a  thoughtless  and  luxurious  world  shall  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  visitation  to  which  there  is  no  similitude  but  *'  the  De- 
luge.'' Strength  and  weakness  shall  be  swept  down  together, 
tiaSt  the  storm  of  judgment  shall  not  pass  away,  till  the  eartU 
R  purifiedi  and  made  fitting  for  the  coming  of  a  new  supre- 
macy-, the  abiding  of  a  new  and  hallowed  generation,  and  the 
full  and  illustrious  presence  of  the  true  Christian  faith; 
then,  at  last,  the  queen  and  mother  of  all  power,  victory,  and 
glory. 

^  When  Mr.  Irving  deserts  the  old  commentators,  and  delivers 
himself  over  to  his  own  faculties,  he  sweeps  the  future  on  a 
#ild  wing  indeed.  In  our  days  it  is  safer  to  be  a  prophet  than 
an  interpreter ;  and  he  enjoys  his  privilege.  The  fall  of  Bona- 
parte has  made  a  stately  feature  in  the  comments  of  every  man 
iBrhahas  written  sin^e  his  fall;  but,  few  have  beeti  imaginative 
(Enough  to  think  of  reviving  the  dynasty.  This,  however,  is 
dbe  rent  of  Mr.  Irving ;  and  he,  without  having  th&  fear  of 
ISonmion  calculation  t)r  human  probability  before  his  6yes', 
]^kicesyoung  Kapoleon  upon  the  ikrone  qiRome!  a  monarch 
and  a  conqueror.     Or  in  hisownwordis:^-^ 

t.  f^  He  wdl-earry  it  in  t^  taort  deadly  hand  a^oinftt  the*  Fope,  tfiaA 
ever  he  (Napoleon)  did,  and  for  a  concordat  w4il  ^v^  Glib  a  tibip  dk 
grace  {I)i  the  blow  of  his  death,  add  will  jgt^i  tohilritelf  aH  hifiti^ce 
over  the  tenfold  kingdom,  and  will  possess  himself  iilid  of  ^tiitt*!  ii^H%- 
hiiled  seat,  and  thereon,  for  a  brief  and  restlefaa  ieason  will  ^itihrbte 
a  sway  over  the  whole  Catholle,  but  then  infidel,  emf^ire^  lindl  he  hav^ 
fulfilled  the  will  of  God  upon  the  enemy  of  his  saints." 

*  This  IS  going  fair,  but  it  is  still  cdnipai^atively  safe,  for  aiq^ 
extravagance  may  (shelter  itself  in  some  degree  uitder  the 
extraordinary  changes  of  modern  times*  But  the  author  ia 
intautioiis,   when  he  tells  .us  that  the!  pei^ds  Qf .  the.  vials 
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aTeraftmg  from  one  to  four  years/  and  two  years  of  the  Sixth 
Yial  littiTing  passed,  *^  how-  near  we  are  approached  to  the 
beginmng  of  the  Seventh  Vial^  no  man  is  able  to  say/'  But 
we  may,  of  course,  conclude,  that  two  years  more  will  be  the 
farthest  limit,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Mr.  Irving's  average* 
However,  to  relieve  Mr.  Irving  of  the  alarm  of  this  rapid  catfts^ 
trophe,  we  shall  tell  him  that  his  averages  are  totally  wrong, 
that  his  calculation  has  no  ground  in  Scripture,  and  that  the 
outpouring  of  the  Six  Vials  has  already  taken  up  more  than 
as  many  centuries.  The  average  from  those  may  tend  to 
diminish  his  immediate  terror. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  progress  of  this  infidel  son  of. 
Napoleon  must  be  left  to  Mr.  Irving  himself  to  telL 

^  We  have  this  comment  upon  the  war  whldi  the  infidel  King  shall 
wage  against  the  Kings  of  the  north  and  the  south.  But  he  shall 
prevail  against  the  latter,  and  prove  the  utter  death  of  his  power» 
then  wield  the  whole  sovereignty  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  and  not  be 
himself  destroyed  but  by  the  power  of  the  Anointed,  'whom  the 
Highest  hath  kept  for  them  and  for  their  wickedness  unto  the  end.' 
This  overrunning  of  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  we  take  to  be  de- 
scribed in  those  words,  '  that  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries  and 
overflow/  after  which,  it  is  said,  '  that  he  shall  pass  over.*  Whether 
this  passing  over  refers  to  any  action  in  itself  or  merely  marks  the 
change  of  scene,  the  event  alone  can  discover,  but  we  are  inclined  to. 
think  it  doth  but  serve  to  introduce  the  following  series  of  actions 
which  shall  take  place  in  the  glorious  land, 

" '  He  shall  enter  into  the  glorious  land,  and  many  countries  shall 
be  overthrown,  but  there  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand  even  Edom  and 
Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  He  shall  stretch 
forth  his  hand  also  upon  the  couatries,  and  the  land  of  Egypt  shall 
not  escape.  But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  Libyans  and  Ethiopians  shall  be  at  his  steps.'  Such  is 
the  narrative  of  his  conquests  in  Asi^  but  what  moves  him  to  press 
over  to  that  quarter  we  are  not  informed.  We  have  no  intimation  of 
any  reversed  in  thef  empire ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  of  his  triumph 
oVer  all  opposition,  and  single  sovereijznty  thereof,  in  the  city  of 
RoQie,  and  of  his  continuing  in  this  high  estate,  till  the  Anointed 
ifciU  come  against  him  like  a  roaring  lion  chased  out  of  the  wood." 

"  It  can  only  therefore  be  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  of  mad  ambi- 
tido  that  em  move  hiiti  td  distinguish  himself  m  those  countries  which 
hav«  been  the  theatre  ^f  so  many  glorious  contents.  Or,  having 
subdued  the  empire,  he  may  be  the  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  God,  to 
^riog  ^e  Turk  to  his  end,  into  whose  vital  parts,  consumption,  since 
(he  time  of  the  sixdi  vial,  must  continue  to  work  its  way ;  and  follow* 
log  the  course  of  his  conquests  over  him,  he  may  cross  over  into  the 
Asiatic  'states,  and  passing  by  the  Holy  land,  make  a  descent  upon 
"  ^  I  3 
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Egypt,  and  possess  himself  of  the  neighboaring  kingdoQls,  where  lit 
present  the  Turk  holdeth  an  uncertain  power,"    VoL  IL  P.  60, 

His  highness  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  has  here  a  long  career 
df  renown  and  rapine  laid  out  for  him,  of  which  he  is  probably 
at  this  moment  utterly  unsuspicious ;  but  the  vigour  of  the 
commentator  should  stimulate  the  conqueror^  and  Sf  r.  Irving's 
prophecy  (for  the  merit  is  all  his  own)  must  have  the  sole  honour 
of  the  miracle  which  is  to  change  a  feeble  and  characterless 
lounger  about  an  Austrian  court  into  the  new  Alaric  or  Attila, 
th^  new  destroyer  of  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  and  the  lazy 
empires  that  still  sit  wrapped  in  the  robes  of  its  luxurious  super- 
stitidn. 

**  What  may  tie  the  motives  leading  to  this  conquest  is  not  revealed^ 
aiid  it  is  likely  they  will  be  various ;  but  certainly  the  prophecy  beareth 
chiefly  upon  the  countries  round  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ; 
and  those  which  lie  towards  Arabia,  and  the  eastern  confine  of  Pales- 
tine being  excluded,  confirms  the  notion  that  it  is  the  scattering  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  driving  back  their  power  beyond  the  deserts,  and 
reclaiming  to  his  sceptre  the  Augustan  bounds  of  the  empire.  And 
he  shall  prevail.  It  shall  be  given  to  him  to  rally  once  more  the  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  empire  under  his  banner,  and  to  give  life  once 
more  both  to  the  eastern  and  to  the  western  side  of  the  eagle,  because 
the  time  of  the  offering  up  of  the  wicked  beast  is  nigh  at  hand,  and.  it 
is,  as  it  were,  fattening  for  the  sacrifice.  And  the  instruments  of  the 
Lord  to  offer  up  the  victim  shall  not  be  wanting,  when  the  time  of  the 
end  is  fully  come.  For,  while  all  these  eastern  nations  are  at  his 
steps,  it  is  said, '  But  tidings  out  of  the  east  and  the  north  shall  trouble 
him,  therefore  he  shall  go  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy  and  utterly 
make  away  many.  An4  he  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace 
between  the  seas  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain,  and  he  shall  come  to 
his  end,  and  none  shaH  help  him/  ** 

• 

^  This  rhapsody  closes  by, 

•  **  Moved  by  what  natural  impulse  we  know  not,  but  overruled 
by  all  the  prophecies  which  have  foredoomed  him  and  all  his  chivalry 
to  &U  upon  the-  mountains  of  Israel,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
by  the  rock  of  Zion ;  he  plants  in  Jerusalem  the  tabernacles  of  hia 
pelAoe,  the  ensigns  of  his  royal  state  upon  the  gloi-ious  holy  mountain 
between  the  seas  ;  and  there  he  comes  to  his  end,  by  a  mighly  over- 
throw in  the  great  battle  of  God  Almi^^ty,  to  which  the  nations  hav« 
been  gathering  together.  There  he  shall  fall  and  none  diaU  he^p 
him."    P.J^.  .       .  • 

Thw  is  his  highness  of  Reichstadt'e  fate  reserved  for  the 
gr^d  convulsion^  and  he  perishes  in  the  battle  of  Armageddonv 
after  having  led  the  armyi)f  Europe,  he  being ihensoTerelgti 
i)f  tlie  ten  kingdoms  (including  England  of  course),  to  fight  with 
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IMpliatever  enemy  he  may  find  among  the  hills  of  Palestine, 
where  he  is  to  rail,  and  where  he  will  clearly  Reserve  to  fall» 
abould  he  ever  quit  the  tranquil  city  of  Vienna* 

We  must  now  quit  these  volumes;  we  have  not  condescended 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  errors  of  almost 
every  position  which  the  present  commentator  has  taken.  Until 
he  shall  give  some  higher  authority  than  his  mere  conjecture^ 
it  is  ;^nougk  ta  give  him  the  plain  and  brief  answer,  that  hia 
conjecture  ia  improbable.  The  man  who  will  ramble  over  the 
chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  looking  for  resemblances  to  hia 
favourite  facts^  cannot  fail  of  finding  as  many  as  he  desiresy  and 
as  many  also  to  the  opposite  facts  as  he  desires.  An  isolated 
prediction  maybe  tortured  to  any  purpose,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  Mr.  Irving's  "  towers  of  strength*'  that  has  not  been 
long  since  made  a  stronghold  for  some  discovery  which  he 
would  denounce  as  heretical  and  monstrous.  But  the  prophe- 
cies of  God  were  not  given  to  be  thus  capriciously  and  uselessly 
dealt  with*  There  is  in  the  Apocalypse  as.  much  capability  of 
proof  on  the  soundest  and  simplest  principles  of  common  evi- 
dence, as  much  consistency  and  corroboration,  as  in  the  plainest 
historic  narrative.  This  Mr.  Irving  has  yet  to  learn,  and  until 
he  shall  have  discovered  that  he  has  hitherto  thrown  away  his 
time,  nothing  that  he  can  write  on  the  subject  will  be  worth 
even  his  time. 

Yet  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  is  answerable 
for  no  more  than  the  adoption  of  this  theory,  and  that  he  ho- 
nestly confesses  its  bein^  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Frere,  rather  tar- 
dQy  forced  upon  himself;  we  could  tell  him  that  Mr.  Frere*a 
work  is  as  little  original  as  his  own. 

There  is  in  the  course  of  these  voliunes  a  good  deal  of  that 
unhappy  and  cloying  labour  of  language,  that  mixture  of  the 
images  of  this  world  and  the  next,  that  unctuous  ^peal  and 
virulent  attack,  that  thorough  tabernacle  style,  which  was  called 
eloquence  in  Mr.  Irving^s  crowded  days.  Those  days  are 
past,  we  hope,  for  the  honour  of  English  coonmpn  sens^  and 
not  less  for  the  genuine  interests  of  the  preacher  himself,  never 
to  return.  In  the  studies  of  his  sacred  calling  he  wiU  find  moiie 
suitable. and  higher  occupation;  and  in  this  sense  we  are  glad' 
taini4  hmi  toiling  through  prophecy.  But  we  must  protest 
asainit  biscoveriag  under  the  sacredness  of  his  subject  opi« 
nions  that  would  be  scarcely  tolerated  in  a  party  pamphleteel'; 

'*  Oh  Britain ;  if  now  thou  go  aposhite  from  tby  God,  who  hath 
made  thee  the  Israelitisb  tribes  of  this  latter  ExodiM,  upon  thy  head 
ikaU  come  direful  jdestruction  from  the  Iiordt" 
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So  far  for  the  denunciation,  now  for  the  offender* 

^*  But  alas,  how  art  tbou  changed !  how  hast  thoir  committed 
whoredom  with  every  eril  spirit,  and  vexed  the  spirit  of  thy  God,  who 
'chose  thee  for  bis  own.  In  thy  public  councils  the  spirit  of  godliness, 
which  lieretofore  animated  the  defenders  of  thy  liberty,  hath  wholly 
changed  for  the  spirit  of  indifference  and  infidelity,  which  disguiseth 
Jtself  under  the  specious  names  of  toleration  and  liberality," 

**  And  the  rest  of  the  people  are  become  a  political  people*  politics 
their  religion,  newspapers  their  sermons,. and  demagogues  ^beir  Mes- 
^siahS'  Which  revolution  hath  not  been  brought  about  without  much 
'artifice  of  Satan  and  his  agents,  neither  is  it  maintained  without  gross 
•deceptions  of  hell. 

"  And  for  reform  in  the  administration  of  affairs.     I  have  from  my 

^youth  held,  and  spoken  against,  and  written  against,  and  in  my  place, 

as  id  known  to  the  nobles  and  prime  ministers  <^  this  land,  testified 

against  the  system  of  patronage  for  selfish  ends  which  they  too  much 

follow,  both  in  church  and  state."     P.  385, 

The  reverend  pamphleteer's  hand  is  now,  likeEsau^s,  against 
-every  man,  and  after  having  belaboured  the  nonconformists 
(whom  he  denounces  aa  in  the  darkness  of  political  zealotry,)  the 
newspapers  and  the  ministry  ;  he  turns  the  parricidal  pen  upon 
■  the  men  of  Scotland,  and  thus  smites  hip  and  thigh  that  thriv- 
ing and  conventicle-loving  people. 

'*  And  O  ye  people  of  my  native  land,  who  heretofore  were  the 
pride  of  aU  ike  earth  I  into  what  a  dead  sleep  you  have  &llen,  and  to 
.what  poisonous  work  of  the  mind  you  give  birth.    You  are  entertained 

witli  one  who  ransacks  the  hallowed  tombs  of  your  martyrs,  and  makes 

himself  merry  with  their  remains,  murdering  them  over  again  for  a 

piece  of  money ! 

"  You  are  edified  with  a  junto,  who,  through  the  term  of  twenty 
*  years,  have  from  your  capital  given  law  to  taste  and  policy  (!)  laughing 

at  every  thing  sacred  and  grave." 

**Your  schools  of  learning  have  become  strongholds  of  infidelity^ 

whicth  frantic  with  the  liberty  ye  gave  it,  beards  your  reverend  bodies 

to  their  teeth  and  otters  blasphemes  hardly  fit  for  the  courts  qfhelll 
'  Oh  my  people  I  Oh  the  children  of  my  people !  who  shall  restore  your 

lost  honour  ?  who  shall  revive  the  work  of  God  in  the  midst  of  you  ? 

Ye  were  a  people.  Ye  were  a  nation  of  families,  and  every  head  of  a 
^  &mily  as  a  king  and  priest  in  his  house,  which  waa  a  house  of  God 
.  and  a  gate  of  heaven.    Your  peasantry  ware  as  the  sons  gf  kings  (!)  in 

their  gravity  and  wisdom.'*     ]P.  387. 

After  this  flagellation  of  the  author  of  "  The  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,"  for  which  we  leave  him  to  the  vengeance  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  and  absurd  panegyric  upon  those  "  sons  of 
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kings,^  who  cojuprise  the  northern  tillers  of  the  soil ;  bexeturn^. 
to  attack  ^'  the  indifference  to  sound  doctrine  amons:  our  states* 
men,'*  and,  after  ail  this,  turns  round  with  an  undisturbed  face, 
and  says  that  he  has  "  too  high  a  respect  both  for  the  dignity 
of  his  subject  and  of  bis  oflSce,  to  mingle  tli03e  interpretations 
^nd  applications  of  the  holy  prophecy  with  any  questions  of 
part  J/ politics  or  of  ephemeral  debated" 

In  the  midst  of  the  disavowal  comes  an  abuse  of  the  Church 
of  Irelandj  in  wliich  he  felicitously  contrives  to  involve  the 
church  and  state  of  England,  calling  the  Irish  idolatrous  subr 
jects^  to  whom  we  have  '^  for  two  centuries  sent  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing,  shepherds  to  shear  the  sheep  and  starve  them 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  avarijce,  and  bring  disho- 
nour upon  the  name  of  God  in  the  sight  of  the  idolaters/' 
P.  390. 

This  anti-politician  then,  after  having  cast  his  eyes  roimd  the 
outlying  corruptions  of  the  empire,  reverts  with  double  pathos 
to  the  novel  topic  of  **  parliament." 

"  But  it  is  in  vain,  it  cannot  be  hindered ;  I  -see  that  k  .eamiot  be 
hindered.  That  House  of  our  R^resentativesi  which  was  the  palla- 
dium of  our  liberty  and  religion,  hath  already  been  stormed,  and  the 
rest  will  follow  or  the  Constitation  will  split.  This  marvellous  thing 
hath  come  to  pass,  that  the  legions  of  infidelity  and  the  legions  of  Ba- 
bylon should  have  mustered  under  one  banner.  Satan  finding  that 
the  tribes  of  the  sealed  ones  could  not  otherwise  be  mastered,  hath 
for  once  hung  out  an  Union  flag !" 

In  this  tawdry  and  tasteless  style  the  book  struggles  on  to 
the  end,  satisfying  us  by  paihful,  but  most  direct  evidence,  that 
Mr-  Irving  is  as  little  designated  for  a  politician  as  for  a  pro- 
phet, and  that  the  eloquence  which  collected  the  multitude 
round  the  sectarian  pulpit,  was  any  thing  but  the  eloquence  of 
Greece  or  Rome. 

Of  the  great  prophecy  which  he  has  ventured  to  discuss,  we 
will  not  doubt  that  he  thinks  with  reverence,  but  he  ought  to 
h&ve  fek  that  this  absolute  compulsion  of  tibie  vulgar  topics  of 
the  day  into  contact  with  his  mighty  theme  was  an  offence. 
If  the  veil,  which  has  hung  upon  the  sacred  face  of  this  su- 
Uime  Personification  of  the  providence  of  God,  is,  at  the  end 
of  so  ipany  centuries,  to  be  removed  by  a  mortal  hand,  it  is 
not  to  be  removed  by  a  hand  brandishing  a  party  pamphlet,  nor 
will  the  secrets  withheld  from  the  crowd  of  the  holy  and  wise 
that  have  bowed  round  it  from  age  to  age,  waiting  for  its  wis- 
dons,  be  given  to  the  utterance  of  a  declaimer's  lips. 

Yet  we  would  not  rep'el  Mr,  Irving,  nor  any  man,  from  the 
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study  of  this  magnificent  prophecy*  It  contains  the  treasures 
of  divine  knowledge,  and  contains  them  in  such  richness  and 
ahundance  that,  Uke  the  silver  mountains  of  the  west,  they 
burst  through  their  covering,  and  strike  the  rudest  eye  with 
sudden  splendour.  But  the  mine  has  not  yet  been  laid  open^ 
and  no  man  must  feel  himself  entitled  to  say,  that  it  shall  have 
been  opened  by  himself,  but  on  the  evidence  of  something  more 
authentic  than  his  own  behef  of  his  success.  The  prophecy 
was  given,  as  all  prophecies,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
enlightening  of  man.  To  say  that  it  is  incapable  of  clear  and 
Convincing  interpretation,  is  to  say,  what  we  cannot  under  any 
shape  admit,  that  the  design  of  God  has  been  frustrated.  But, 
as  its  purpose  was  to  produce  conviction,  ft  must  be  laid  down 
as  a  first  principle  with  the  interpreter,  that  general  conviction 
is  the  only  test.  The  individual  or  his  party  may  be  satisfied, 
but  this  is  nothing,  without  the  satisfaction  of  that  rarious  mul* 
titude,  whose  verdict  is  beyond  partiality  or  passion,  and  for 
whose  wisdom,  encouragement,  and  advance  in  the  faith,  all 
levelation  was  given* 
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The  speculations  of  Mr.  Davison  In  his  "  Inquiry,"  and  of  Mr ♦ 
Benson  in  his  **  Hulsean  Lectures,*'  on  the  origin  and  intent  of 
primitive  sacrifice,  have  revived  a  controversy  which,  in  former 
ages,  bad  been  often  and  keenly  contested.  A  subject  so  interest- 
ing from  its  manifest  connection  with  the  grand  and  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  dould  not  fail  to  stimulate  the  inqui<»^ 
ries  of  theologians,  while  the  few  rays  of  light  scattered 
through  the  code  of  divine  revelation  were  calculated  tO; 
produce  a  diversity  in  their  opinions.  The  learned  and  admi^ 
fable  work,  however,  of  Dr.  Magee,  the  present  Archbishop  of 
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'Dubliit,  on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice^  made  so  powerfiil  an  im^^ 
pression  upon  the  learned,  that  the  question  concerning  the 
divine  origin  of  sacrifice  was  for  a  time  completely  set  at  rest* 
But  the  calm  has  not  been  destined  to  continue ;  Mr.  Benson 
and  Mr.  Davison  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet ;  and  there  i» 
every  probability  that  the  question  will  be  agitated  again  with 
all  the  zeal  and  animation,  yet  with  all  the  courteousness,  of 
modem  controversy.  We  cordially  rejoice  at  the  circumstance^ 
convinced  as  we  are,  that  new  lights  will  be  struck  out  bv  the 
collision  of  powerful  minds,  and  that  the  interests  of  truth  and 
religion  will  be  subserved  by  freedom  of  inquiry  and  Uberty  of 
debate*  Let  the  minions  of  papal  Rome  boast  of  the  unant- 
mity  and  undisturbed  repose  under  the  spiritual  domination  of 
the  triple  crown.  The  human  mind,  like  the  expanse'bf  waters^ 
requires  motion,  and  it  may  be  the  occasional  agitation  of 
storms,  to  preserve  its  clearness  and  its  salubrity. 

The  works  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  professed  replies 
to  the  two  recent  adversaries  of  the  theory  respecting  the  divine 
institution  of  sacrifice.  Our  notice  of  them  must  for  the  pre- 
sent be  brief,  perhaps  much  more  so  than  the  importance  of 
the  subject  deserves ;  but,  whatever  our  private  sentiments 
may  be,  we  are  resolved,  as  critical  reviewers,  to  abstain  from 
openly  espousing  either  cause,  and  from  pronouncing  any  de- 
cision upon  a  point  which  is  yet  open  to  controversy.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  less  necessary  ta  enlarge  upon  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Molesworth  and  Mr.  Vansittart  in  refiitation  of  Mr.  Davi- 
son's work  on  Primitive  Sacrifice,  as,  in  our  fourth  Number  for 
September  last,  we  have  given  a  tolerably  full  analysis  of  that 
performance,  with  such  remarks  and  objections  as  occurred  to 
us.  Besides,  other  opportunities  will  probably  present  them«* 
selves  of  entering  again  into  the  subject,  for  a  rumour  has 
reached  us  that  the  learned  investigator  of  the  Origin  of  Pagan 
Idolatry,  who  has  already  touched  upon  the  question,  is  pre- 
paring to  take  the  field,  and  we  would  hope  that  the  champion 
of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  will  be  induced  to  buckle  on  hia 
armour,  and  to  resume  the  weapons  of  controversy  which  wg 
regret  that  he  has  so  long  ceased  to  wield. 

It  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Molesworth,  as  he  informs  us  in  the 
preface,  to  bring  a  fresh  accession  of  evidence  to  the  question^^ 
rather  than  to  dwell,  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
ifpon  those  reasonings  which  have  been  already  urged  with  the 
greatest  force,  and  by  some  of  the  most  able  theologians  of  our 
Church.  On  subjects  so  firequently  and  so  ably  discussed, 
jyiuch  that  is  new,  and  at  the  same  time  judicious,  is  not  ta  ]ye 
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expected ;  and  wb  own,  juytwitbstandiog  this  adv^rti^ecoent, 
(hat  we  weuip  prepared  not  to  expect  many  new  vJqws  or  im- 
portant additional  arguments.  "  Some  of  my  views,"  says  he, 
"  arp  original^  jaxid  perhaps  new."  {p.  1 15.)  Without  questioning 
either  tne  p.cburacy  of  tne  distinction,  or  the  truth  of  the  re- 
^rk.  Wis  must  be  allowed,  to  doubt  whether. his  learned  anta« 
gpnist  wiU  consider  ajl  these  views  as  important. .  As  for  our- 
s^v^s,  Wii  mU3t  confess,  and  we  think  it  due  to  our  impartiality, 
to  make  the  confession,  that  we  have  not  derived  from  the 
**  Answer "  the  3atis&.ction  which  we  could  have  wished*  We 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  icontaips  many  valuable  remarks, 
and  some  indicious  strictures  upon  his  opponent's  hypothesis 
and  reasonmgs,  nor  do  we  mean  to  assert  that  the  scholar,  who 
shall  compare  the  ^'Inquiry"  and  the  '^Answer,"*  will  not 
assent  to  the  jconclusions  of  Mr.  Molesnrorth ;  but.  we  must 
own  that  his  work  does  appear  to  us  to  betray  a  limited  range 
4>f  reading,  a  deficiency  of  Hebraic  literature,  and  a  want  of 
arrangement,  as  well  as  of  force  and  energy  in  argumjent.  We 
are  w  from  wishing  to  ^peak  disrespectfully  of  Mr.  Moles- 
wortb;  his  abilities  nave  been  displayed  to  advantage  in  some 
former  publications ;  but  the  present  is  a  hasty  performance 
jon  ft  subject  requiring  much  refiecticm,  much  reading  and  in- 
quiry ;  let  him,  tnen^  consider  our  opinion*  not  as  rigid  .criticism, 
but  as  a  friendly  admonition^  let  him  review  bi$,  wprk  with  a 
specia}  eye  to  what  we  haye  pointed  out  as,  in  our  judgment, 
defects,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  shew  himself  fully  com- 
petent to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  against  the  acuteness 
and  polemical  skill  of  Mr.  Davison. 

The  main  position  which  Mr.  D.  maintains  is — that  a  divine 
appointment  of  sacrifice  caimot  be  maintained  as  the  more  pro- 
bable account  of  the  ori^n  of  that  mode  of  worship — ^against 
this  aiccordingly  Mr.  M.  directs  his  principal  attack.  The 
_counter-positions  which  he  maintains  against  those  of  Mr. 
Davison  are — I.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  divine  in- 
stitution of  sacrifice.— II.  Sacrifice  was  used;  and  appointed 
by  God  to  be  used  from  the  beginning  as  an  expiatory  rite. — 
III.  The  Patriarchs  and  other  holy  men  had  some  revelation 
,pf  a  {ledeemer  as  the  antitype  of  sacrifice. 

Of  these  positions  the  jGirst  is  clearly  the  most  important,  as 
being  that  upon  which  the  other  two,  in  a  great  degree,  de- 
pend. It  may» indeed,  be  said  vii*tually  to  embrace  them  both; 
.for,  if  i»acrifice  were  not  of  divine  institution,  it  could  not  be 
appointed  by  the  Almighty  to  be  used  from  the  beginning  as  an 
expiatory  rit^,  nor  be  typical  of  the  Redeemer.    Both  these 
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circumstances  pre-suppose  a  divine  appointment.  It  troiddf 
thereforei  have  been  more  conducive  to  perspicuity,  bad  the 
author's  undivided  attention  been  given  to  the  first  position ;  or 
.at  leastj  kept  them  more  distinct.  Now  the  proofs  of  the  divine 
institution  of  sacrifice  are^  as  Mr»  M.  truly  observes,  two-fold — 
its  probability — ^and  the  direct  and  indirect  testimonies  of  Scrip- 
ture; The  latter  are  undoubtedly  the  proofs  upon  which  tne 
decision  of  the  question  principally  depends;  but  the  au- 
thor appears  to  attach  a  greater  weight  to  them  than  that  to 
which  they  are  justly  entided.  Those  who  shall  peruse  the 
profound  remarks  of  Bishop  Butler*^  will  probably  be  con- 
vinced;  that  the  natural  reasonableness  and  unreasonableness 
of  sacrifice,  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  human  mind  is  scarcely 
competent  to  form  a  judgment.  Mr*  M.  discusses  this  point 
in  the  second  and  third  chapters ;  but  he  has  not  been  more 
successful  than  bis  predecessors.  Considerations  of  this 
kind  can  never  go  farther  than  to  establish  a  probabilitv,  and 
such  a  probability,  moreover,  as  the  slightest  scriptural  testi- 
mony would  be  sufficietit  to  overthrow.  It  was  not,  then,  with- 
out surprise  that  we  found  our  author  declaring,  that  the  cumu- 
lative force  of  all  the  probabiUties  which  he  had  been  enume- 
rating, '^  will  be  found  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the  divine 
institution  and  expiatory  character  of  sacrifice  in  the  minds  of 
most  Christians."  (P.  14.) 

Mr.  M.  strongly  contends  for  the  improbability  of  man's  in- 
venting sacrifice,  though,  as  the  principal  arguments  are  gene- 
rally known,  he  does  not  enumerate  them* 

''  But  I  wish  to  adduce  one,  which  1  have  not  observed  to  have  been 
previously  urged.  It  is  this:  that  a  strong  degree  of  improbability 
opposes  itself  to  the  supposition,  that  Abel  CQuld  have  been  led  by 
reason,  to  offer  animal  sacrifice ;  because  the  natural  reason. of  a  good 
man,  instead  of  expecting  to  propitiate  God,  would  discover  greater 
grounds  to  apprehend  his  displeasure,  and  must  have  shrunk  with 
horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  inflicting  upon  an  innocent  ai)imal  deaths 
which  had  been  denounced  as  a  curse  and  punishment  upon  himself. 
This  very  consideration  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  deter  a 
good  man,  and  alone,  I  contend,  is  sufficient  to  explode  the  fanciful 
theory  of  Mr.  Davison  respecting  man's  offering  sacrifice  as  a  symbol 
of  'contrition,  and  self-condemnation.'''  Pp.  17,  18. 

The  penalty  of  death  was  denounced  upon  Adam ;  the 
grooiHl  was  cursed  for  Ym  sake ;  and  all  h»  posterity  were  in- 
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Tolyed  in  the  consequences.  In  this  way  alone  can  it  be  said, 
that  death  was  ^^  denounced  as  a  curse  and  punishment"  upon 
Abel ;  but  does  not  the  improbability^  arising  from  this  circum* 
stance/  apply  only  to  piaculak  sacrifice?  an  improbability  ex- 
pressly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Davison,  and  to  contend  for 
which  is  consequently  to  contend  without  an  antagonist.  Sup- 
posing Abel  knew  wnat  death  wbs,  and  that  it  was  a,  punishment 
denounced  upon  mankind,  which,  however,  must  be  assumed 
in  the  argtunent,  could  it  not  be  as  agreeable  to  his  natural 
ireason  to  bring  an  animal  for  an  evcharistical  offering  to 
God,  as  to  bring  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  especially  as  he  waa 
•*tt  keeper  of  sheep  ?**  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  perceive 
any  novelty  in  the  argument,  any  thing  beyond  the  old  and  the 
thousandth  time  repeated  argument  of  the  unreasonableness 
of  sacrifice ;  an  argument,  nevertheless,  of  so  little  force  that 
it  has  been  alternately  applied  and  rejected  by  the  advocates 
on  both  sides.  Though  Archbishop  Magee  and  many  others 
contend  for  the  Unreasonableness  of  sacrifice,  yet,  many,  who 
contend  with  equal  zeal  for  its  divine  origin,  deem  it  irreverent 
to  suppose  that  the  Deity  could  adopt  a  rite  on  account  of  its 
being  contrary  to  human  reason.  Congruity  or  incongruity  to 
teason  in  reference  to  the  divine  proceedings  is  a  very  precarious 
ground  of  argumentation  with  beings  who  see  only  in  part,  and 
Inow  only  in  part.  If  the  rite  of  sacrifice  be  consentaneous 
with  the  natural  dictates  of  reason,  it  may,  notwithstanding, 
have  been  instituted  at  first  by  a  divine  command ;  and  if  it  be 
contrary  to  the  natural  dictates  of  reason  it  may  equally  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  same  cause.  In  short,  such  a  mode  of 
reasoning  can  contribute  but  little  to  the  determination  of  the 
dispute. 

In  chapters  r — ^virt.  Mr.  M.  enters  upon  the  Scripture  tes- 
timony to  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice.  The  proofs  by* 
which  Mr.  Davison  sought  to  establish  his  positions  were  taken 
from  the  historical  and  from  the  doctrinal  evidence  of  Scripture. 
It  is  to  the  former  division  of  evidence  that  Mr.  M.  adverts  in 
the  portion  of  his  work  just  referred  to ;  and,  though  we  agree 
with  many  of  his  observations,  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  his 
line  of  argument  is  not  absolutely  conclusive,  and  that  it  pro- 
ceeds in  some  parts  upon  what  we  consider  as  fallacies*  The 
sum  of  his  argument  may  be  given  in  his  own  words : — 


Jn  the  course  of  this  investigation  I  shall  shew,  that  Moses,  m^ 
tecedently  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  and  under  it,  spoke  of 
sacrifice  in  terras  denoting  the  notoriety  of  its  divine  origin  ;  that  he 
must  have  been  sensible,  that  his  countrymen  would  necessarily  prt^ 
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«tg«i«  lift  dWioe  origin,  luileBs  he  should  expressly  caution  them  to  the. 
CBHirary;  and  that  the  4cope  of  his  history  of  the  primitive  and  patri* 
archal  times  by  no  means  required  any  positive  declaration  of  itm 
These  propositions,  if  they  can  be  substantiated,  will,  I  conceive,  es^ . 
tablish  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice,  upon  that  species  of  evidence, 
which^  from  the  nature  of  the  case  we  might  reasonably  expect  to 
«nd,"     P.  24. 

Now^  under  the  law  sacrifice  was  clearly  a  divine  institution^: 
and  therefore  in  what  manner  soever  Moses  may  speak  of  it 
under  that  dispensation  makes  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  what 
evidence  then  is  there  that  he  spoke  of  sacriiice  before  the  lam 
as  universally  known  to  be  of  divine  origin  I  His  proofs  are, 
principally  three:  lst«  That  there  is  not  any  one  period  either 
before  or  under  the  law^  which  can  be  pointed  out  as  fixing 
the  first  declaration  of  the  divine  sanction,  as  a  K£W>  akd 
HEaETOFORE  UNKNOWN  attribute  of  sacrifice ;"  (P,  27.)  Thia 
position  may  surely  be  disputed ;  but,  admitting  its  truth,  what 
can  be  inferred  from  it,  except  that  Moses  is  silent  as  to  the 
TIME  when  sacrifice  received  a  divine  sanction:  Sdly«  He  ar^ 
gues  that  *'no  instance  has  been  adduced,  in  which  Moses 
even  hints  at  sacrifice  being  a  human  invention ;"  (P.  27.)  but 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  was  a  divine  institution  a 
3dly«  That  there  are  two  passages  which  prove  that,  before 
the  giving  of  the  law,  Moses  speaks  of  sacrifice  as  understood 
to  be  of  divine  institution;  namely  Exod.  v«  d.  '^  Let  us  go* 
we  pray  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  and  sacrifice 
unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  lest  he  fall  upon  us  with  pes- 
tilence, OR  WITH  THE  SWORD ;"  and  Exod.  X.  25, 26.  "  Thou 
.must  give  us  also  sacrifices  and  burnt-ofierings,  that  we  may 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God.  Our  cattle  also  shall  go 
with  us ;  there  shall  not  an  hoof  be  left  behind :  for  thereof 
must  we  take  to  serve  the  Lord  our  God ;  and  we  know  not 
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*'In  the  former  case  he  tells  Pharaoh,  that  the  consequence  of  his 
emitting  this  rite  will  be  the  infliction  of  most  terrible  punishments. 
But  such  punishments  could  hardly  he  menaced  for  the  neglect  of  a 
rite,  which  was  of  mere  human  institution,  or  to  one  which  was 
mere  will^worship,  such  as  Mr.  Davison  represents  it  *•     It  is  true^ 


'^  **  I  way  ob8ei:ve  too,  &at  iihe4readed^  visitation  vniih  tword  4fr  pestilence,  does'not 
▼ery  clearly  correspond  with  Spenser's,  and  Mr.  Davison's  notion  of  Sacrifices  having 
tb«  *  €mterwr  character'  of  Gifis,  such  as  they  are  described  by  th^se  writers.  If 
Hifit  at  «U,  tltey  were  of  the  nature  of  Bribes,  to  avert  the  above  terrible  calawitiMw" 

IS 
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that  in  this  case  there  was  a  special  and  particular  command ;  btiC 
Moses  appears,  not  xo  refer  Pharaoh  to  thai^  hdt  td  inkj  updn  bin  com-) 
prehension  of  the  threat  from  the  universal  persuasion-,  that  Saeriflcer 
was  a  divine  institution,  a  commanded  rite,  and  that  neglect  of  it  would' 
incur  signal  punishment. 

"In  tne  latter  case,  Moses  informs  Pharaoh,  that  he  knoms  not  whai 
he  is  to  sacrifice.  And  surely  this  creates  a  presumption,'  that  he^ 
meant  to  hold  out  Sacrifice  as  under  the  divine  institution."  Pp. 
28,  '«9/ 

But  the  whole  transactions,  from  the  accouiit  of  which  thes<$ 
texts  are  extracted,  were  by  the  special  and  particular  command 
of  God,  to  which  command  Moses  here  undoubtedly  refers ; 
and  of  course  these  texts  establish  nothing  as  to  the  primitive 
origin  of  sacrifice. 

The  other  two  propositions  of  our  author  are,  that  *'  Moses 
Aiust  have  been  sensible,  that  his  countrymen  would  necessarily^ 
presume  the  divine  origin  of  sacrifice,  unless  he  should  expresdly 
caution  them  to  the  contrary  ;  and  that  the  scope  of  his  nistory 
of  the  primitive  and  patriarchal  times  by  no  meisins  reqmried 
&ny  positive  declaration  of  it.'*  But  suppose  these  propoMtioM 
to  be  established,  though  in  our  apprehension  he  has  failed 
in  the  attetnpt,  what  great  advantage  would  be  gained  to  his 
cause  t  Would  such  a  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  Israel- 
ites evince  the  divine  origin  of  primitive  sacrifice  ?  Might  ii 
not  be  a)ti  erroneous  presumption  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  re- 
move every  false  impression  from  their  minds  on  subjectSi  not 
essential  to  the  objects  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ?  l^ill  the 
aifirmative  of  these  queries  be  satisfactorily  shewn,  the  propo- 
sitions above  cited  will  scarcely  weigh  a  feather  in  the  scale* 
.They  do  not  appeal*  a  whit  more  conclusive  than  tbe  mode  of 
lirgument  employed  by.  some  weak  and  bigotted ,  Romanisfci 
against  the  Copemican  system,  derived  from  the  Jahgiiage  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

Throughout  his  reasonings  on  the  historical  evidence  of 
Scripture,  Mr.  M.  assumes,  th$it  the  book  of  Genesis. was 
written  posterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law ;  which  may 
have  been  the  fact,  but  no  man  can  prove  it.  The  sacre4 
writers  are  silent  as  to  the  time  of  its  composition,  and  we  are 
conseauently  utterly  destitute  of  all  media  of  proof.  An  as^ 
sumption,  however,  necessarily  unproved,  should  be  discard^ 
by  tnose  who  aim  at  loeical  accuracy  in  reasoning.  But  upon 
this  assumption  he  builds  another,  namelyi  that  the  Jews  wotdd 
take  their  opinions  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice  firom  the  ch&ract^ 
givea  to  it  in  the  Levitical  law.    The  prepossession  of  the 
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Jews  woulcl  thus  be  in  favour  of  the  divhie  institutroii  j  <5on- 
sequently^  if  this  were  the  true  state  of  the  cafce,  Moses  would 
have  no  occasion  to  iilform  thrti  upon  the  point  i  but  if  it  weife* 
of  human  invention,  it  would  then,  and  otiiy  then  be  necessary 
that  he  should  expressly  declare  it,  to  Correct  the  previous 
opinion  of  its  divine  origin,  which  the  law  wduld  almost  una- 
voidably lead*  the  Jews  to  adopt.  This  is  the  ground  of  his 
reasoning,  the  very  substratum  of  his  arguraerif ;  yet  there  is 
a  double  fallacy  in  it,  first,  in  assuming  that  Genesis  was 
written  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  and  secondly,  in 
assuming  that  the  inferences  of  the  Israelites  are  to  be  reck- 
dncid  a  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  sacrifice ;  which  last  as- 
sumption we  have  cotnbated  m  the  preceding  paragraph. 

We  may  just  notice,  in  passing,  Mr.  Moles  worth's  view  of 
Abraham  s  trial,  which  we  believe  to  be  different  from  that  ot 
every  other  expositor.  The  received  opinion  is,  that  Isaac^. 
in  this  transaction^  was  a  t}rpe  of  Christ's  sacrifice ;  but  pur 
aothor  considers  that  the  real  type  of  Christ  on  this^  as  well  »^. 
on  other  imporfanft  oecasions,  was  thb  rAm  or  malb  laaIb^ 
caught  in  the  thicket^  and  provided  by  God  ;  and  that  Isaac 
#as  the  type  of  the  faithful  c^ildrbn  of  Abraham^  (P^  86,) 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  see  how  Isaac,  if  be  be  typical  a«  all/ 
ean  be  divested  of  a  typi<ittl  reference  to  Christ's  sacrifice;  for 
ffte  whole  transaetibn  must  unquestionsibly  be  taken  a:s  one 
entire  typi^,  and  the  whole  narrative,  as  Well  as  the  expressions, 
^Abraham  went  and  took  the  ram,  and  offered  him  up  for  a 
Ifumt-oflfering  in  the  stead  of  his  Son,'*  imply  that  whatever 
typical  design  the  male  lamb  might  have^  the  same  belonged 
to  Isaac, 
.   In  proceeding  to  examine  Mr.  Davison's  *^  internal  reason** 

Saihst  the  existence  of  expiatory  sacrifice  antecedently  to  the 
osaic  law^  our  author  distributes  bi^  argjbiments  in  the  fol- 
lowing^ order:  1st*  He  offers  some  general  remarks  upon  the 
Isfficacy  of  legal  atonement  in  ealtos  of  mot^  transgresisicHf.- 
^ly.  He  examines  those  cases  of  moral  transgression^  fo> 
Vkich  atonemdilt  is  Confessedly  j^ovided:  Sdly.  The  spedal 
case  of  L4v4  xix.  ^,  compftrefd  with  Deul^  xxil.  Sd-^9: 
4thfy.  8f .  Paul's  acebiMM  of  the  debility  of  the  latr,  and  hit 
fenniflg  If  *1he  ministriitfeft of  death:"  and,  lastly,  Mr.  Da- 
titon*^  rteasdifings  on  WhaTt  he  terriis,  thd  "progressive"  cha- 
ffrctet  of  God's  dispensations.  Thes^  positiofis  appear  to 
diDbtace  the  iw^hote  of  the  dase  respecting  tne  supposed  infernal 
evidence  against' the  expiatory  character  of  primeval  sacrifice ; 
dnd  the  discussion  of  them  occupies  chapters  ix-t-xiii.  Oi^ 
tfttch  topics  it  IS  hot  to  be  expected  that  every  reader  will  cohcfur 
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:^lth  every  thii^  which  Mr.  M.  has  advanced ;  but  his  obser* 
ivationsare^  in  general^  judicious,  and,  in  his  strictures  upon 
bis  opponent'^  positions,  he  has  been  more  successful  than  ia 
tisie  former  part  of  his  work. 

The  next  chapter  (xiv.)  treats  of  the  primeval  and  patrji« 
archal  faith,  and  it  contains  some  forcible  and  judicious  obser-* 
rations,  which  deserve  the  attention  of  those  whose  inqairiea 
are  directed  to  the  subject.  We  shall  select,  by  way  of  apet 
cimen,  oiur  author's  view  of  the  patriarchal  faith  as  displa^^ed 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

^'The  Aposde  (chap.  x.  36, -^c.)  having  exhorted  tbem  to  guard 
against  xeUnqnishing  their  faith,  tells  them,  that  they  have  need  of 
patience^  but  will  ultimately  secure  the  object  of  their  faith.  To  en«> 
Qourage  them  in  perseverance  he  shews  them  t^t  faith,  being  in  its 
nature  a  confidence  in  things  hoped  foty  and  a  firm  persuasion  of  things 
not  seen,  requires' patience.  And  he  also  enumerates  to  them  a  bril- 
liant catalogue  of  eminent  persons,  beginning  from  the  first  ages  of 
ihe  world,*  whose  faith  had  in  various  wonderful  cases  secured  the 
oiyect  of  the  particular  promise^  on  which  it  relied,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  obstacles,  which  seemed  to  oppose  this  accomplishment. 
It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that  Christ  was  the  ohjeet  of  faith  in  ^M 
the  instances  set  forth  in  this  chapter.  Faith  in  any  particular  pronase 
attained,  the  thing  promised.  But  where  the  views  and  aspirationa 
of  faith  are  stated  to  be  turned  to  an  heavenly  country^  or  where  ita 
result  is  said  to  be,  that  the  person  performing  any  act  by  faiths  Ja 
declared  '  righteous,  or  justified;*  there^  1  contend,  faith  hhmI  rest 
upon  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  Christy  directly,  or  indirecdyi  must 
be  the  object  of  faith. 

**  That  Samson  and  Gideon,  and  others  wrought  certain  Relive*- 
4Dces  by  faith  in  the  promised  aid  of  God,  to  accomplish  these  deliver- 
ances ;  that  Bahab,  believing  in  God's  power,  as  manifested  at  the 
Red  Sea,  should  save  her  life ;  that  others  should  persevere  through 
persecution  from  general  belief  in  promises  o£  deliverance ;  all  this 
m  no  degree  invalidates  the  conclusion,  that  those,  whose  ^th  was 
directed  to  eternal  life,  reposed  upon  a  greater  jHromise,  the  promised 
Redeemer* 

**  That  Abel,  Abraham,  and  all  those  who  looked  for  an  ■*  hea»eidg 
country,*  for  a  *eity  not  ftutde  with  hands,'  who  confessed  ^  they  weva 
atrangers,  and  pilgrims  upon  the  earth;'  saw  clearly  all  the  snysterknm 
partiicuhrs  of  the  scheme  of  the  Redew^tien,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
contend :— but  that  they  did  beUeve  in  the  promise  of  a  Redeaner,  and 
by  fiuth  in  that  promise,  were  justified,  cannot  I  think  be  ^disproiMsd 
4K>  long  as  the  New  Testament  is  received  as  the  word  of  God»  Moses 
is  expressly  stated  to  have  preferred  die  reproach  of  Christ  to  the 
pleasures  and  honours  of  Egypt.  *  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  Chrisfs 
Say ;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.'    The  Gospel  was  preached  before 
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unto  Abraham  ;  and  many  prophets,  and  righteous  men  desired  fo  see 
and  hear  the  things  which  those  in  Christ's  day  saw,  and  heard.  These 
men  then  had  explicit  revelations  of  an  eterndl  heavenly  state;  and 
something  more,  than  a  hare  belief  that  God  is,  and  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him"     Pp.  99 — 101 . 

The  fifteenth  and  concluding  chapter  relates  to  the  references 
to  Abel's  sacrifice  in  Heb.  xi.  and  xii.  The  narrative  of  Abel's 
sacrifice  in  Gen.  iv.  has  been  deemed  by  the  great  majority  of 
writers,  with  whom  we  entirely  concur,  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points;  since,  if  the  new  rendering  first  proposed  by 
Lightfoot  be  admitted,  the  question  is  at  once  decided.  The 
version  referred  to  is,  "If  thou  doest  ti>ell,  shalt  thou  not  be 
accepted?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  a  sin-offering  lieth 
AT  THE  DOOR ;''  viz.  to  make  an  atonement  with.  If  this  be 
^licknowledged  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  sacred  historian's 
words,  the  divine  institution  and  expiatory  nature  of  the  first 
siacrifice  must  be  admitted.  A  conclusion  so  subversive  of  his, 
theory  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Mr.  Davison,  and 
he  accordingly  applies  the  whole  strength  and  vigour  of  his 
mind  to  overthrow  the  grounds  by  which  the  new  rendering  is 
supported.  All  his  labour,  however,  and  all  his  ingenuity  has, 
in  our  opinion,  been  exercised. unsuccessfully;  but  as  we  have 
•ui  a  former  Number  stated  the  reasons  which  appeared,  and 
still  appear  to  us  to  justify  our  opinion,  we  shall  not  re-state 
them  here  *•  Mr.  Molesworth  has  passed  over  this  matter,  im- 
portant as  it  unquestionably  is,  with  but  little  notice,  regarding 
it  only  as  a  difficult  text,  on  which  nothing  can  be  built ;  (P. 
105.)  but  surely  a  text  on  which  so  much  has  been  built,  and 
which  pertains  to  the  account  of  the^r^^  exercise  of  the  sacri- 
.ficialTite,  merited  a  cautious  examination  !  But  we  shall  have 
jQCcasion  again  to  advert  to  this  passage  of  Scripture. 
-  Mr.  Molesworth's  remarks  on  the  two  texts  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  are  ingenious  and  satisfactory.  "  By  faith,  says 
the  apostle,  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice 
than  Cainy  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous, 
JGrod  testifying  of  his  gifts;  and  by  it  he,  being  dead,  yet  speafc^ 
eth  :"  (xi.  4.)  from  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  faith  must 
have  an  object,  that  no  object  of  faith  can  be  such  without  a 
revealed  communication  from  God,  that  no  other  object  of  faith 
eab  be  conceived  than  the  great  Deliverer  promised  in  the 
lA^d  of  the  woihan,  and  therefore  that  Abel's  ofTering.was  "  a 
more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain*s,"  aind  obtained  him  '^  witness 


*  See'keview  of  Davison  on  Primitive  Sacrifice,  VoL  ii.  No.  4.  p.  283.  et  Eeq. 
NO.    VII.   VOL.   IV.  K 
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that  he  was  righteous,**  because  it  testified  hi&  belief  in  a  fiiture 
Deliverer,  the  revealed  object  of  faith.  But  Mr.  Datison 
would  argue  that  Abel's  sacrifice  was  accepted  solely  from  hi« 
PERSONAL  RIGHTEOUSNESS ;  in  opposition  to  which  Mr.  M.  very 
ably  contends  that  the  text  in  question  implies,  that  Abel's  im- 
perfect goodness  was  accepted  through  faith  in  the  promises 
connected  with  the  sacrifice ;  and  that  the  sacramental  and 
typical  sacrifice  justified  the  offerer,  because  it  was  ofiered  by 
faith  in  that  promised  scheme  of  redemption  of  which  it  was  a 
sacramental  memorial. 

The  other  text  is, "  And  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  eo^ 
venantf  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better  things 
than  that  of  Abel"  (xii.  24.)  Here  Mr.  Davison  asserts  is  a 
comparison  between  the  blood  of  Abel  and  the  blood  of  the 
Redeemer ;  but  the  generally  received  interpretation  is,  as  our 
author  well  expresses  it,  that  the  blood  of  Abel's  sacrifice  h 
compared  with  the  blood  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  But  the  blood 
6f  Christ's  sacrifice  by  the  term  *'  sprinkling"  applied  to  it  is 
spoken  of  as  making  atonement  for  sin,  consequently  the  blood 
of  Abel's  sacrifice  is  spoken  of  in  its  relation  to  the  same  «ffeet 
6f  sacrifice.  (P*  110.)  The  comparison  plainly  shews  that  th^ 
blood  of  Abel's  sacrifice  declared  something  good>  thougk 
Christ's  does  something  better :  now,  as  Christ's  blood  speaks 
to  us  universal  pardon  through  the  sacrifice  of  himself  once  for 
all,  so  the  blood  of  Abel's  sacrifice  speaks  of  pardon  to  the 
offerer  through  the  typical  and  often  repeated  sacrifices. 

To  those  who  have  attended  to  the  controversy  respeotiBg 
the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice,  it  must  be  apparent  that  Mr. 
M.  has  scarcely  touched  upon  some  of  the  principal  arguments 
in  favour  of  that  theory,  but,  as  his  object  was  rather  '*  to  htmg 
a  fresh  accession  of  evidence "  than  to  dwell  upon  what  had 
been  so  often  and  so  well  urged  before,  we  will  not  find  fault 
with  him  for  this  omission.  But  we  must  at  the  same  time 
declare  our  conviction  that  the  review  of  the  line  of  his  argu- 
ment, which  we  have  now  taken  is  amply  sufficient  to  confirm  the 
opinion  which  we  gave  of  his  performance  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  Still  we  cannot  part  with  Mr.  Molesworth  with- 
out assuring  him  that  we  entertain  a  respect  for  his  abilities, 
and  that,  as  much  of  what  we  cannot  approve  in  the  present 
ivork  is  doubtless  attributable  to  haste^  we  shall  be  glad  to  see 
a  new  edition  of  the  ^'  Answer,"  when  time  shall  have  extended 
his  reading  upon  the  question,  and  reflecticm  matured  \m 
vieirs.      -  -  ,.. 

In  pronouncing  a  critical  opinion  respecting  any  literary  per- 
formance, it  is  requisite  to  asicertain  in  the  first  place  the  eu- 
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thor*8  aim  and  oliject;  a  matter  not  always  of  easy  attainment, 
especially  when  the  writer  does  not,  as  in  Mr.  Yansittart's  case, 
condescend  to  favour  his  readers  with  a  Preface,  Table  of 
Contents,  or  an  unambiguous  Title.  Of  these  three  appurte- 
nances to  a  modern  book,  the  two  former  are  wanting  in  the 
work  to  which  our  attention  must  r^ow  be  directed,  and  the 
Title  is  by  no  means  such  as  to  determine  beyond  dispute  what 
was  the  author's  design.  It  is  entitled  A  Statement  of  the  Ar* 
gument  respecting  Abets  Sacrifice  and  Faithy  with  reference  to 
the  Oljections  of  Mr,  Davison  and  Mr.  Benson  to  a  Diving 
Institution :  on  reading  which  we  were  perplexed  as  to  what 
the  words  "  a  divine  institution*'  referred*  A  divine  institution 
of  what  ?  Of  Abel's  sacrifice  and  faith  ?  Presuming,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Vansittart  meant  to  reply  to  the  objections  of 
Messrs.  Davison  and  Benson  to  the  divine  institution  qjf  sacrifice^ 
we  took  up  the  work  with  this  anticipation,  which,  upon  the 
perusal  of  the  book,  we  found  to  be  correct.  Mr.  V.  has  not 
only  designed  to  vindicate  the  divine  institution  and  piacular 
nature  of  Abel's  sacrifice,  but  in  some  respects  has  executed 
Ids  design  with  great  ability.  Some  of  the  objections  urged  b^ 
the  advocates  of  the  opposite  theory  he  has  successfuUy  com- 
l>ated,  and  to  many  of  his  observations  we  gladly  give  the  hum^ 
ble  meed  of  our  approbation ;  but  there  is  also  much  to  which 
we  demur,  as  for  example : 

"  I  may  observe  that  where  Christianity  spreads,  the  clothing  of  the 
body's  nakednesfis  goes  with  it  hand  in  hand,  the  nakedness  of  the 
body  being  an  emblem  of  disobedience.  I  may  exemplify  this  princi- 
ple in  the  simple  article  of  dress,  for  where  there  is  an  indecent  expoi* 
sure  of  the  body,  it  exhibits  more  or  less  the  extinction  of  the  spiritu^ 
ality  of  the  soul ;  the  exposure  of  the  body  evidences  to  the  soul's  na- 
kedness and  shame. 

"  I  wiH,  if  it  is  not  digressing  too  much,  apply  this  reasoning  to 
Noah,  when  he  was  drunken  and  uncovered  in  his  tent.  His  uncover- 
ing may  signify  his  fall  into  unbelief  and  disobedience,  a  like  state  into 
which,  the  first  parents  fell  at  their  transgression ;  while  the  pious 
behaviour  of  his  two  sons  8hem  and  Japhet,  in  taking  a  garment  and 
covering  him  in  his  tent,  going  backwards,  with  their  faces  turned 
aw^y,  that  they  might  not  se6  their  father's  shame ;  place  them  in  the 
same  relative  situation  to  their  father,  in  restoring  his  soul  and  reco- 
vhting  him  from  his  transgression  ;  as  the  Lord  God  stood  in  towards 
the  first  parents,  in  making  for  them  coats  of  skins  for  the  clothing,  of 
iheW  bodies.  The  piety  of  the  two  sons  covered  their  father's  sij^ 
whilst  the  younger  son.  Ham,  was  the  accuser  of  it ;  the  same  as  the 
serpent,  who  deceived  the  first  parents,  is  the  accuser  of  the  brethren* 
A  state  of  nakedness  is  a  slate  of  unbelief  and  transgression.  Hence, 
I  will  apply  Ada  parabolie  representation  to  the  illustration  of  Gen..ij|« 
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%7j  where  it  is  said  that  Japhet  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Sheni,  Sheih 
was  the  father  of  Eber,  and  represents  the  Jews,  Gen.  x.  21»  Japhet> 
whose  descendants  peopled  the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles,  Gen.  x.  5,  wher6 
Christianity  chiefly  prevails,  represents  the  believers  in  Christ.  Hencei 
xvhere  it  is  said  that  Japhet  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  it  signifies 
his  belief  in  the  God  of  Shem,  and  of  his  being  covered  with  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel  which  belonged  to  Shem.  He  sluill  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,  That  is,  he  shall  appropriate  to  himself  the  covering 
of  Shem,  who  would  remain  in  unbelief  and  transgression,  ahd  if  this 
'should  seem  an  unfair  treatment  of  Shem,  who  appears  equally  dutiful 
with  Japhet  in  covering  his  father's  nakedness,  yet,  there  is  a  manifest 
difierence  in  Noah's  blessing  upon  his  two  sons,  for  the  blessing  went 
personally  to  Japhet,  God  shall  enlarge  or  allure  Japhet;  but  it  went 
not  personally  to  Shem,  but  fell  on  the  Lord  his  God,  blessed  be  ike 
Lord  God  of  Shem,  The  Lord  God  of  Shem  still  remains  blessed 
and  worshipped  by  Japhet's  posterity,  although  the  children  of  Shem 
remain  in  unbelief.  They  have  haa  according  to  the  predictions. of 
the  prophets,  in  return  for  their  unbelief  and  disobedience,  the  skirts 
of  their  nakedness  uncovered.     See  Jer*  xiii.  22.  26."   Pp.  26, 27*  . , 

It  were  a  waste  of  time  to  comment  upon  this  passage :  we 
shall  leave  it  without  remark  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  such 
.glosses.  Perhaps  our  readers  may  not  be  displeased  with  ano- 
ther specimen  of  Mr.  Vansittart's  style  and  manner. 

'*  Religious  controversy  hath  in  general  but  few  charms  for  most 
readers,  and  is  commonly  esteemed  to  lead  much  more  frequently  to 
•dispute  and  strife  than  to  real  piety ;  and  yet  in  a  general  manner  I 
may  affirm,  that  if  it  is  not  the  source,  it  is  at  least  the  promoter  of 
those  high  theological  attainments  which  characterize  the  great  names 
which  adorn  our  church.  It  may  be  said  to  cherish  a  theological  chi^ 
valry,  which  defies  all  labour,  and  delights  in  all  those  severe  studiesi 
which  can  alone  form  the  champion  of  religious  truth.  But  there  is  a 
diiTerence  to  be  observed  between  theology  and  ecclesiology ;  and 
theological  subjects,  where  God  and  the  truths  of  his  word  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  handled  by  controversialists  with  much  more  modera* 
tion,  and  with  less  asperity  of  temper,  than  ecclesiological ;  for  these 
last,  as  they  relate  more  to  the  exterior  than  to  the  interior  building  of 
the  Church,  partake  more  of  an  e^irthly  nature,  and  stir  up  more  of 
human  strife.  The  establishment  of  the  truth  hath  been  the  only  ob« 
ject  of  this  treatise,  and  if  that  hath  been  gained,  without  any  irrita- 
tion of  controversial  language,  or  if  it  help  to  place  the  question  of 
Abel's  sacrifice  in  a  clearer  light,  or  divest  it  of  any  of  its  objections 
lo  a  divine  institution,  the  author's  end  will  be  well  answered  in  every 
T^spect.  Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  but  do  homage  to  those  admired 
•Discourses  on  Prophecy  which  preceded  Mr.  Davison's  Treatise  on 
Sacrifice,  and  had  the  author  of  Sacrifice  taken  the  orthodox  side  of 
*the  question,  there  is  no  person  more  competent  to  place  it  on  an  m^ 
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moveable  foundation.  A  good  textuarist  is  a  good  theologian,  and  if 
J  say  that  Mr.  Davison's  Discourses  on  Prophecy  mark  him  to  be  an 
a.ccomplislied- textuarist,  it  is  a  praise  in  my  estimation  of  the  highest 
value,  and  makes  me  regret  to  be  at  all  opposed  in  opinion  to  so  dis- 
tinguished a  writer."    Pp.  Ql^^S. 

After  these  specimens  we  may  well  be  excused  from  entering 
at  larg& either  into  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  production; 
there  is  one  part  of  it,  however,  upon  which  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  animadvert ;  we  allude  to  that  wherein  he  records  his 
agreement  with  Mr.  Davison  in  support  of  our  Bible  translation 
of  Gen.  iv.  7.  in  opposition  to  that  defended  by  Archbishop 
Magee.  To  this  we  are  induced  as  well  by  the  importance 
which  we  have  always  attached  to  the  text  in  question  as  by 
the  belief  that  Mr.  V.  is  well  qualified  by  his  Hebraic  attain- 
ment for  such  discussions. 

Though  we  regard  Gen.  iv.  7.  as  a  very  important  text  in 
the  present  controversy,  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  supposed  to 
mean,  that,  if  the  Bible  translation  of  it  be  correct,  it  militates 
against  the  divine  origin  of  sacrifice.  Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  pur  opinion.  It  would  still  substantiate  the  doctrine  of 
repentance,  which,  whether  considered  by  Abel  in  connexion 
with  the  promised  Deliverer  in  the  seed  of  the  woman,  or  with 
his  own  inmiediate  act  of  sacrifice,  would  lead  him  to  infer,  that 
repentance  was  available  only  through  sacrifice  and  a  Redeemer. 
If  thou  doest  well  shall  thou  not  be  accepted^  and  if  thou  doest 
9ot  well,  sin  (i.  e.  the  punishment  of  it)  Ueth  at  the  door;  (i.  e# 
near  at  band/  ready  to  overtake  thee.)  This  declaration  taken 
ia  conjunction  with  the  antecedent  promise  of  a  Delivereri  and 
with  the  occasion  of  its  announcement,  could  scarcely  fail  of 
leading  to  the  inference,  that  sacrifice  was  the  instituted 
MEANS  OF  forgiveness.  Such,  wc  think,  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  passage  fairly  leads,  supposing  the  authorised  ver- 
sion to  be  correct ;  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  deemed  hostile  to 
the  divine  appointment  of  sacrifice,  and,  if  not  favourable  to 
tha;t  hypothesis,  certainly  neutral  in  the  question.  But  if 
fjghtfoot's  translation  be  the  true  one,  then  it  is  a  plain  decla- 
ration of  the  Almighty  that  he  had  appointed  sin-offerings 

TO  MAKE   atonement  WITH  FOR  TRANSGRESSIONS*     Let  US  then 

see  how  Mr.  V.  opposes  this  rendering. 

.  His  first  ground  of  opposition  is,  that,  though  JIKtOH  often 
denotes  a  sin-offering,  it  is  out  of  place  to  apply  it  where  Abel's 
ofiering,  which  was  accepted,  is  denominated  a  mineh^^,  which 
is  simply  translated  in  our  Bible  an  offering.  (P«  51.)  It  is 
siurprising  what  slips  really  learned  men  rny  hvoOeviy  rrf^vftes  will 
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sometimes  make.  The  very  passage  in  dispute  is  stSifficient  to 
shew  that  the  term  ndncha  (nTT^D)  is  applied  to  bloody  as  well 
as  to  unbloody  offerings,  for  AbeFs  offering  was  •'  of  the  first* 
lings  of  his  flock  ;''  a  fact  which  is  likewise  apparent  from  other 
places,  Judg.  vi.  18,  19.  1  Sam.  ii.  17.  xxvi.  19.  et  al.  as  may 
be  seen  in  Parkhurst's  Lexicon.  No  objection  then  can  be 
alleged  against  AbeFs  offering  being  a  sin-offering  on  account 
of  its  being  called  a  mincha.  An  objection  raised  upon  the 
same  basis  was  made  by  Dr.  Kennicott  in  his  Dissertation  on 
the  subject,  and  was  triumphantly  repelled  by  Archbishop 
Magee,  in  the  62d  No.  of  the  Illustrations  annexed  to  his  Dis- 
courses on  Atonement.  Mr.  Vansittart's  next  argument  shall 
be  stated  in  his  own  words. 

**  Also  another  reason  is,  that  it  is  better  to.be  satisfied  with  the 
established  translation,  which  answers  every  purpose,  than  aim  at  4 
better  of  a  doubtful  nature ;  for  if  such  new  translation  be  objected  to, 
we  are  liahle  to  lose  the  advantage  we  possess.  The  present  translation 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  as  if  it  were  an  authenticated  doc- 
trine, and  an  old  commentator  on  my  shelf  exclaims  upon  this  verse 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  '  how  early  was  the  Gospel  preached  I' 
It  is  better  to  be  satisfied  with  this  than  to  seek  a  higher  sense  ;  for  if 
the  archbishop's  translation  be  not  established  after  he  hath  declared, 
*  that  the  peculiar  propriety  of  the  term  of  win-offering  instantly 
appears,'  it  casts  a  slur  on  the  sense  of  the  old  established  version ;  and 
BO  we  lose  a  certain  for  an  uncertain  benefit.  The  Bible  translation 
runs  thus  :  If  thou  doest  well^  skait  thou  not  be  accepted,  €end  if  thorn 
doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door ;  therefore  the  inference  is,  turn  irora 
dbing  ill  and  learn  to  do  weU,  a/nd  then  unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire^ 
imd  thou  shall  rule  oter  him.  This,  whidi  appears  a  very  sufficienl 
sense  of  the  passage,  may  be  hasarded  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  other 
translation,  and  after  all  repentance  must  be  implied  with  a  sin-offer- 
ing, and  therefore  the  sense  of  repentance  may  be  the  most  conve* 
pient  of  the  two."     P.  51,  62. 

This  objection,  if  it  require  any  reply,  we  shall  leave  to  those 
who  can  perceire  the  force  of  it,  and  proceed  to  the  next. 
Archbishop  Magee  objects  to  the  phrase  of  "  «in  Ijring  at  the 
door  **  as  a  very  bold  image  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  but  Mr.  V. 
iJiinks  not  so ;  because  if  sin  lying  at  the  door  be  considered 
as  an  adversary,  then  the  phrase  to  lie  lurking  at  the  door,  or 
in  the  way  as  a  lion  lurketh,  is  a  simple  phrase ;  because  it  is  a 
bolder  phrase  to  say  that  an  animal  would  come  and  place  it- 
self at  me  altar;  becanse  it  should  be  shewn  that  the  verb  yy^ 
is  used  in  that  sense  at  the  time  of  sacrificing ;  and  because  it' 
is  used  in  a  variety  of  texts  to  express  lying  down  in  security 
and  conffdenii^e,  as  sin  may  be  said  to  lie  down  in  conMence  «t 
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the  door  of  the  impenitent,  their  impenitence  being  its  atreagth/ 
Sudi  is  the  substance  of  this  objeetion,  and  we  must,  be  allowed 
to  a$k  what  does  it  amount  to,  should  the  whole  of  it  be  granted^ 
which,  however,  we  are  far  from  doing  ?  So  far  from  overthrow*, 
ing  it  would  not  even  shake  the  new  rendering.  The  real, 
ground  of  the  archbishop's  argument  is,  that  y2*)  strictly  implies 
couching  or  lying  down  ae  a  beast^  an  idea  not  very,  if  at  all^ 
applicable  to  sin,  but  peculiarly  proper  when  used  of  a  sin-of-, 
fering.  If  then  Mr.  V.  could  prove  that  the  verb  might  be: 
applied  to  sin,  it  must  be  so  by  a  bold  figure,  and  how  would 
that  prove  that  V^*)  is  not  literally,  strictly,  and  peculiarly  ap« 
plicable  to  a  sin-offering  ?  His  remark  about  an  animal  coming 
and  placing  itself  at  the  altar,  it  is  all  sheer  nonsense.  Nothing: 
more  is  implied  by  the  new  rendering  than  that,  if  Cain  did  not 
well  an  animal  sacrifice  was  at  the  door,  near  at  hand,  and  not 
far  ofl^  to  make  an  atonement  with  for  transgression.  But  ta 
proceed  with  the  next  argument  in  succession* 

"  The  archbishop's  next  step  is  to  prove  his  translation  by  criticism. 
The  translation  offends  much  against  grammar  in  joining  a  masculine 
participle  to  a  noun  feminine.  The  archbishop,  however,  undertakes 
to  shew  that  the  participle  accommodates  itself  to  the  thing,  that  is,  to 
the  animal,  and  not  to  the  word,  which  is  feminine.  He  thus  assumes 
that  the  animal  is  a  male  ;  but  as  there  were  both  males  and  femaleaf 
sacrificed,  according  to  the  different  condition  and  sin  of  the  offerer^ 
tad  fine  flour  also,  and  both  are  equally  sin-ofierings,  the  female  as 
well  as  the  male,  see  Lev.  iv.  28.,  v.  11.;  and  also  because  Abel's 
lambs  are  spoken  of  in  the  feminine  gender,  it  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
proceeding,  neither  is  it  an  argument  to  be  used  in  a  general  manner^ 
because  if  the  animal  be  a  female,  the  pronoun,  whether  it  be  the  pro* 
noun  of  the  animal  or  of  the  sin-ofiering,  will  be  feminine  also.  See 
Lev.  iv.  29—35."     P.  53. 

In  answer  to  this  let  it  be  observed  that  the  Hebrew  text 
does  exhibit  an  apparent  grammatical  anomaly  in  making  a 
mascuHne  participle  rehearse  a  feminine  noun,  and  the  question 
is,  which  translation,  the  received  or  the  proposed  one,  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  language.  That  such  a  discre*? 
pancy  between  the  concording  noun  and  verb  is  not  unexam-r 
pled  we  readily  allow  f;  but  we  are  sure  that  ilKHOTT  in  the 

*  Our  author's  references,  it  may  be  remarked,  ^e  very  erroneous.  Thus  he  refers 
fo  Isaiah  z!i.  21.  which  chapter  has  only  six  verses ;  and  he  cites  **  to  lie  as  a  curse  upon 
a  person.  DetLt.  xnx.  3,"  where  no  such  words  occur }  nor,  we  believe  any  where  els* 
m  the  Bible.  The  reference  is  probably  to  Deut.  zxix.  20,  "  aU^  curses  which  arf 
yfrttten  in  this  book  shall  lie  upon  him"  In  Heb.  v.  19. 

f  See  Schroeder.  Gram.  Heb.  Regul.  56.  Robertson's  Gram.  Heb.  p.  S21.Storr,Ob8. 
ad  Anal,  et  Syntax.  Heb.  p.  366  et  seq.,  Glass,  Phil.  Sac.  p.  330.  Buztorf.  Thesaur. 
GniiB.  cap,  10.  Jahn,  Qraok  Heb.  §  107. 
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sense  ot^n  is  generallyi  if  not  always^  connected  with  £^mii4n^ 
'viioFcU.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  denotes  a  sin-Bering  it  19, 
sometimes  connected  with  a  mascuUne  adjunct,  as  the  passages 
appealed  to  by  Magee  seem  to  prove.  The  Hebrew  idiom, 
too,  sometimes  concords  a  verb  or  adjective,  not  with  the  noun, 
but  with  the  thing  understood  by  it  * ;  according  to  which  \y^ 
will  agree  with  the  animal,  the  thing  intended  by  the  feminine 
ilKOn.  This  construction  renders  the  passage  strictly  gramma- 
tical. But,  says  Mr.  V.,  this  is  to  assume  that  the  animal  is  a 
male,  whereas  there  were  both  males  and  females  sacrificed. 
We  deny  that  it  does  make  such  an  assumption ;  for  in  Hebrew 
as  in  the  classical  languages,  the  masculine  is  more  worthy  than 
the  feminine,  and  the  feminine  than  the  neuter,  and  therefore 
a  writer  who  spoke  collectively  of  male  and  female  animals 
might  properly  use  the  masculine  gender.  Let  it  be  allowed 
us  further  to  observe  that  Abel's  sacrifice  may  have  a  symboli-- 
cal  signification,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  mai/  have  chosen  to 
employ  a  mascuUne  verb  in  reference  to  Christ,  the  true  ilKlOrr, 
and  propitiation  for  sin.  This  is  no  very  improbable  conjecture ; 
it  reduces  the  passage  to  grammar,  and  superinduces  a  spiritual 
find  typical  meaning  which  other  Scripture  recitals  were  cer- 
tainly intended  to  convey.  Yet,  if  we  were  to  grant  the, as- 
sumption, it  would  be  unfair  to  infer  from  it,  that  a  sin-offering 
was  not  intended  by  the  phrase  under  our  consideration.  StiH 
Mr.  V.  further  urges  that  Abel's  lambs  are  spoken  of  in  the 
feminine  gender.  True,  the  word  /T1*)3-l,  by  which  the  first- 
lings of  Abel's  flock  are  denominated,  has  a  feminine  termina- 
tion, but  the  author  ought  to  have  known  that  it  is  a  collective 
noun  denoting  also  »?a/e-firstlings  :  for  proof  of  which  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  refer  him  to  Parkhurst. .  This,  therefore,  if  it  proves 
any  thing,  is  in  favour  of  the  new  rendering. 
'  Mr.  V .  next  controverts  the  archbishop's  assertion,  that  al- 
though ilKlOn  be  feminine,  yet  in  the  sense  o{  sin-offering  it  is 
in  other  places  connected  with  a  masculine  adjunct.  But  we 
«hall  not  at  present  enter  into  this  inquiry,  because  it  would 
occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford,  and  because  the  refuta- 
tion of  his  grace's  assertion  would  not  overthrow  the  new  ren- 
dering; it  would  only  shew  that  one  of  his  positions  was  un- 
tenable. Yet  we  beg  not  to  be  mistaken,  as  if  we  considered 
it  in  that  light;  neither  Mr.  Davison,  nor  our  author,  has 
shaken  our  persuasion  of  its  soundness,  though  we  decline  to 
enter  now  into  the  discussion. 
The  last  objection  brought  forward  by  Mr.  V.  is  against  the 

*  Any  one  may  be  convinced  of  this  by  consulting  the  authors  just  referred  to. 
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critical  canon  of  the  'archbishops  that  where  the  noun^KBW 
signifies  sin  and  not  a  sin-offering  it  has  constantly  the  adjijinct 
in  the  feminine. 

.**  This,"  says  he,  "  may  be  the  case  where  it  is  connected  with  ad 
adjective ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  verb,  as  in  Lev.  iv.  23,  28,  where 
it  is  connected  with  ynn  in  the  masculine  gender ;  and  also  in  verses. 

)86,  35.  it  seems  connected  with  TwO^  forgiven^  the  priest  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  the  sin  that  he  hath  committed^  and  it  shall  he  forgiven, 
him.  However,  in  the  14th  verse  of  this  chapter  the  noun  occurs  with 
the  feminine,  rOTD]),  and  therefore  it  would  appear  that  /ll^BrT,  sin^ 
may  be  of  both  genders."     P.  56. 

Now,  in  order  to  discover  the  soundness  of  this  criticism,  it 
is  proper  to  cite  the  texts  referred  to.  The  first  is  Lev.  iv.  ^8. 
When  a  ruler  hath  sinned^  and  done  somewhat  through  igno^ 
ranee  against  any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  his  God-, 
concerning  things  which  should  not  be  done^  and  is  guilty  ;  or 

IF  HIS  SIN,  WHEREIN  HE  HATH  SINNED,  COME  TO  HIS  KNOWLEDGE, 

nn  KtOn  WK  l/li^ton  r^«  yrrm  IK,  he  shall  bring  his  offering, 
&c.  Verse  28.  is  exactly  parallel.  Our  translators  have  evi- 
dently taken  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  JTII]),  Niph.  and  they  have 
expressed  the  general  meaning  of  the  passage  after  the  ancient 
and  most  of  the  modern  versions ;  but  a  hare  perusal  of  it  will 
suffice  to  shew  that  they  have  not  followed  the  strict  grammatical 
construction,  for  how  can  a  man  know  a  sin  which  he  has  com- 
mitted "  through  ignorance "  unless  some  one  point  it  out  to 
him  ?  The  literal  rendering  therefore  is.  When  a  ruler  hath 
sinnedy  &c. — and,  (or,  and  if,  see  Noldius  in  W-)  some  one 
make  known  to  him  his  sin,  wherein  he  hath  sinned,  he  shall 
bring,  &c.     The  verb  JH^n  is  the  Imperat.  of  Hiphil.  "  And 

let  some  one  teach  or  make  known,"  or,  "  and  if,  (supposing 
that)  some  one  make  known ;"  and  it  is  a  common  idiom  with  the 
Hebrews  to  use  the  imperative  for  other  tenses  *.  But  how- 
ever the  imperative  JHin  be  understood,  it  cannot  have  l/IKtOn 

for  its  nominative,  which  construction  alone  can  make  for  our 
author's  objection. 

'  The  only  possible  way  in  which  Mr.  V.  can  support  his  ar-^. 
gument  is  by^  denying  the  word  to  be  the  imperative  Hiph.  and 
asserting  it  to  be  the  Prset.  Mas.  of  Hophal,  as  Taylor  and 
others  suppose.     But^  not  to  mention  that  it  should  in  that 

*  This  i^om  is  noticed  by  Glasuus,  Storr,  Schroeder,  &c.  and  must  be  familiar  tp  all 
Hebrew  scholars.  Cocceius  in  his  valuable  Lexicon,  edit.  Schulz,  renders  the  phrase 
^  et  rettm  »e  senaerit  ultro,  ipsa  eum  admonente  conscientia,  out  alms  ifuUeaverit  eipec' 
eaUmtfuodcommisU.**  in  voCf^ViH* 
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case  be  regularly  pointed  yj^s  i^  would  be  the  only  imtance  of 

its  occurrence  in  Hoph.,  whereas  in  the  imperative  Hiph.  it 
occurs  several  tinies^  Ps.  xc.  12.,  Prov.  ix.  9.;  Ezek.  xvi.  2:; 
xliil.  11.;  why  then  should  we  take  the  same  letters  similarly 
pointed  in  any  other  way  in  Lev.  iv.  33,  88.  not  being  impelled 
exigeniia  loci?  But  secondly,  as  the  conjugation  Hophal  has 
sometimes  a  reciprocal  significationf ,  the  words  may  be  rendered 
\fhe  be  made  to  know  in  himself,  that  is,  if  he  be  caused  to  bring 
to  his  knowledge  the  sin  wherein  he  hath  sinned.  That  Ho^- 
phal  denotes  to  be  caused  to  do,  as  well  as  to  be  done,  is  clear  from 
almost  every  Hebrew  grammar,  and  hence  in  Hoph.  iTnn  \M 

may  mean,  if  he  be  caused  to  know*  The  other  instance  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  V.  of  DKlOn  being  connected  with  a  verb  mascu* 
line  is  in  the  26th  and  35th  verses  of  the  same  chapter ;  but 
TwV^  is  so  evidently  used  as  a  verb  impersonal  of  the  passive 
voice,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him,  viz.  he  shall  be  forgiven,  that  it 
seems  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it. 

From  the  observations  already  made  we  think  it  may  safely 
be  inferred  that  our  author  has  failed  to  prove,  in  opposition 
to  Archbishop  Magee's  canon,  that  ilK^H,  in  the  sense  of  sin, 
is  ever  connected  with  a  masculine  verb.  At  any  rate,  should 
it  even  be  thought  that  the  examples  produced  by  him  do 
evince  the  contrary,  it  will  only  follow  that  the  canon  referred 
to  is  not  without  an  exception.  It  will  nevertheless  be  unde- 
niably true  that  /IKlDn,  when  denoting  sin,  is  usually,  and  for 
the  most  part,  connected  with  a  masculine  adjunct.  Yet,  when 
it  is  further  considered  that  the  examples  cited  by  Mr.  V;  are, 
to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful,  (in  our  opinion  they  are  altoge- 
ther irrelevant,)  it  cannot  in  reason  be  denied  that  the  new 
rendering  of  Gen.  iv.  7.  derives  considerable  support  from  the 
fact  that  DKtDn,  when  it  signifies  sin,  arid  not  a  sin-offering,  is 
generally,  if  not  always,  construed  with  a  feminine  verb  or  ad- 
jective ;  for,  being  there  connected  with  a  masculine  verb,  it 
most  probably  denotes  a  sin-offering* 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  version  of  this  important  text,  first 
proposed  by  Lightfoot,  and  subsequently  adopted  by  some  of 
our  most  celebrated  Hebraicians,  is  not  iavalidated  by  the  ob- 
jections of  Mr.  Vansittart.  Neither  this  writer,  nor  his  able  pre* 
decet sor  Mr.  Davison,  has  been  able  to  upset  the  positions  by 
which  it  is  defended*  It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  assert  that  it 
stands  like  an  impregnable  fortress,  invulnerable  to  the  assaidts 

t  Of  Httpbal  Jaha  tayi,  «<  Sigdacatio  Mt  actio  rnntua,  Bon  rar»  nmpUeitar  tramithrv, 
imo  interdum  quoque  intnuuitiya/*  Gram.  Htb.  ^  40.      • 
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of  learned  eritidsin ;  but  we  must  declare  it  as  our  decided 
conviction,  tfaat^  notwithstanding  all  the  attacks  upon  it  hitherto 
made,  it  still  remains  uninjured,  still  unimpaired  in  all  its 
majesty  and  strength. 

Having  used  much  freedom  in  our  strictures  upon  Mr-  Van- 
sittart's  performance,  it  would  be  unfair  towards  him  not  td 
present  to  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
meets  some  of  Mr.  Davison's  objections,  and  we  select  the  fob 
lowing« 

'*  We  next  come  to  Mr.  Davison's  objection  to  the  Orthodox,  that 
diey  look  through  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  Abel's  Sacrifice.  This 
objection  must  also  fall  to  the  ground,  because  it  hath  always  been 
considered,  not  only  the  legitimate,  but  the  safest  and  best  mode  of 
interpretation,  to  interpret  Scripture  by  Scripture,  and  to  compare  spi- 
ritual things  with  spiritual.  Hence  if  Abel  and  the  High  Priest  were 
types  of  Christy  so  must  their  Sacrifices  be  the  same.  Hence  too,  if 
it  be  declared  in  the  law  that  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  the  blood  makes 
the  atonement,  so  we  may  conclude  that  the  blood  of  Abel's  Sacrifice 
was  atoning  also  :  for  as  we  are .  assured  that  Noah  knew  the  truth 
that  the  life  was  in  the  blood,  so  we  may  also  conclude  that  the  like 
truth  was  known  to  the  Antediluvians,  by  ^e  remonstrance  whieh  the 
Lord  God  made  with  Cain,  The  voice  of  thy  Brother* s  blood  crieth  unto 
me  from  the  ground.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  blood  of  Abel's 
lambs,  because  his  sacrifice  was  accepted,  and  procured  for  him  the 
testimony  that  he  was  righteous,  free  from  the  imputation  of  sin, 
which  is  the  least  we  can  say  of  the  word  dUaiog,  made  an  atonement 
for  him.  The  blood  of  sacrifice,  like  our  Saviour,  was  the  same  yesr 
terday,  to-day,  and  for  ever :  therefore,  if  Abel's  sacrifice  were  a  type 
of  Christ's,  and  if  his  sacrifice  purged  away  death,  the  wages  of  sin, 
and  rendered  him  guiltless  of  its  imputation,  then  the  blood  of  his 
lambs  must  have  been  of  an  expiatory  nature,  and  typical  of  the  Lamb 
of  God.  Besides,  since  the  Scripture  hath  declared  that  Christ  ma$ 
foreordained  as  a  Lamb  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  slain  m 
a  Lamb  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  it  necessarily  gives  to  blood 
its  atoning  virtues  from  that  time.  The  foreordaining  of  Christ  to  be 
a  lamb  of  sacrifice  necessarily  sanctified  blood  to  be  an  atonement  for 
the  soul ;  therefore,  from  that  period  the  blaod  of  Abel's  lambs,  and 
the  blood  of  the  Mosaic  lamb,  have  been  identified  together  in  the 
effect  of  cleansing  from  sin  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God*' 
P.  32,  33. 

In  both  the  publications  upon  which  we  have  been  comment- 
ing 4;here  is  a  great  deal  that  we  approve ;  the  authors  have 
come  forward  with  manly  boldness  in  the  cause  of  what  thej 
deem  truth,  and  it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  tihey  have  on  several 
feimUk  sujQcessfuUy  oombaJted  with  thair  opponents  *,^  yet  we  mnst 
in  fbixsMU  lay,  that  we  are  not  altogether  aaiisfied  with  dieir 
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labours.  Much  in  our  judgment  still  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  question  respecting  the  origin  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice  can  be 
finally  set  at  rest.  We'  have  abstained  from  taking  a  decided 
part  in  the  discussion ;  and  though  we  may  have  shewn  the  bias 
of  our  private  opinion/ our  aim  has  been,  as  critical  reviewers,  to 
point  out  how  far  the  advocates  on  either  side  are  supportefl 
Dy  argument^  and  by  the  authority  of  sound  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion. For  the  present  we  take  our  leave  of  the  dispute,  not 
without  the  hope  that  our  attention  will  be  speedily  called  again 
to  a  renewal  of  the  contest  by  other  champions  skilled  to  wield 
the  lance  in  the  field  of  controversy. 


Nugde  Hebraic^ ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Elementary  Principles  of  the 
Structure  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  By  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.     London.     Rivingtons.     1825.  ' 

We  can  hardly  doubt,  that  the  hieroglyphical  system  of  the 
antients  had  a  certain  influence  on  Asiatic  tongues ;  although 
we  certainly  have  not  sufficient  data  to  define  the  bounds 
within  which  that  influence  was  confined.  Hutchinson,  Ely, 
Blites,  and  Parkhurst  firom  a  false  assumption  that  a  certain 
mystical  signification  of  words  was  inherent  in  the  Hebrew^ 
liave  hence  produced  a  most  absurd  and  incongruous  scheme, 
in  which  grammatical  precision  has  been  disregarded^  and  the 
grossest  ineptise  have,  been  detailed  with  a  judicial  gravity, 
more  worthy  of  a  burlesque  than  of  sober  criticism.  The 
Hebrew  language  was  a  sacred  tongue,  because  the  sacred 
oracles  were  deliyered  in  it,  not  from  any  claim  which  it  could 
institute  to  that  title  from  its  formation,  beyond  the  Chaldee 
or  the  Arabic.  Nor  have  we  any  Biblical  authority  for  its 
^xii^tence  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Abraham  in  Canaan,  who 
may  be  impposed  from  the  admixture  of  his  native  Chaldee, 
with  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  fixed  hfs 
residence,  to  have  become  the  father  of  it. 

This  writer  seems  to  have  founded  his  hypothesis  on  the' 
preceding  theory ;  and  the  obscure  style  in  which  he  has  inr 
-^odueed  it,  bears  a.  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  author 
of  Mosifi  Principia.  Fancy  must  afford  import^t  aids  to  him^ 
mho  eaa  see  the  diffident  represeniaiions  depicted  in  the-  difie*^ 
fOftt  characters ;  for  instance,  S  is  considered  the  repteseniaU&n' 
of  die  humftn  mouth  in  an  expanded  state,  and  the  ideal  eha^ 
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racter  of  9  is  said  to  be  separation  or  expansion,  'Fvova  hencej 
he  proceeds  to  the  other  characters  united  to  it,  and  making  it 
yrhen  united  with  n  as  IlS)  "  to  denote  a  mouthy  and  when  fola 
lowed  by  r\  as  /IS)"  to  indicate ^^ara^ton,  so  that  in  the  for-, 
mer  Biliteral,  the  significant  exerts  its  representative  cha- 
racter,  while  in  the  latter  Biliteral,  it  exerts  its  ideal  character." 
What  can  be  more  vague  and  trifling  than  these  puerilities; 
which  have  no  other  existence  than  the  author's .  ill-regulated 
imagination  ?  and  to  what  possible  use  in  the  study  of  this  lan- 
guage, can  these  singular  reveries  be  applied  ? 

The  description  of  the  letters  is  commenced  with  ^ — ^which 
•*  is  called  tt^K"1  (i.  e.  head)  the  original  form  of  it  having  ex- 
hibited the  representation  of  the  head  of  a  hawk  : — the  ideas 
o{  flowing  forth  and  darting  forwards  were  connected  with  it, 
from  a  reference  to  the  movements  of  a  flying  hawk!^    Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  favoured  with  sketches   of  hawks'  heads, 
from  which  this  character  is  presumed  to  have  been  modified  in 
course  of  time.     *T  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  in  the 
form  of  a  door, — ^  in  that  of  a  bow,— p  a  cup,  goblet  or  jug — - 
D  a  camel  represented  in  most  extraordinary  caricatures — 2^  the 
noose  or  sling  of  a  hunter — T  a  plane,  or  adze,  a  girdle,  or  a 
zone — :  a  ZD  scroll  or  roll  of  skin  extended  to  be  read — D  the 
hoof  of  a  horse — t£f  teeth  set  in  the  lower  jaw — ^  a  hook — ^  a 
covered  dwelling  open  in  front — D  a  wave  of  the  sea — T\  the 
terminus  or  cross  of  the  ^Egyptians — H  a  staple — ^  unknown 
— yf  the  eye — ^  the  hand — 1  a  nail — H  and  N  unknown. — ^We 
have  seen  these  absurd  observations  before,  and  had  hoped 
that  they  had  long  ceased  to  find  supporters;  for  can  we 
imagine  that  such  trifling  things,  as  those  assigned  to  many  of 
them,  would  have  been  of  sufficient  consequence  to  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  alphabet  ?  and  in  many,  nay,  in  most,  we.do  not 
discern  the  similarity.     Besides  the  present  is  the  Chalde^ 
character,  and  as  the  Samaritan  is  widely  different  from  it,  the 
application  must  be  lost :  and  on  the  same  principle  we  should 
expect  to  find   symbols  for  every  character  in   the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  i^thiopic,  Sanscrit,  and  many  other  ancient  languages, 
the  speakers  of  whom  were  equally  prone  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  dark  ages.     The  nature  of  ancient  symbols,  as  preserved 
in  HorapoUo,  Jamblichus,  and  others,  was  totally  different 
from  those  selected  by  this  extraordinary  system ;  and  because 
^/K  meant  an  ox,  whence  the  Biblical  D^'B^N*  we  may  with 
equal  argument  assert,  that  ^  in  Hebrew — j  in  Syriac — and 

I.  in  Arabic — or  5i  in  iEthiopic  were  representations  of  the 
animal.  Some  have  pretended  that  such  was  its  form  in  the 
more  antient  Phoenician  alphabet;  y«t,  unfortunately,  they 
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have  been  unable  to  determine,  whether  it  were  an  ox  or  a 
General  which  was  pourtrayed.  But  as  the  modern  Hebrew 
character  is  Chaldee  we  have  every  reason  to  argue  that  the 
hierophants  of  Babylon  would  have  selected  more  worthy  sym- 
bolsy  and  those  more  closely  connected  with  their  religion,  for 
their  alphabet ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  discover  whence  the 
names  were  given  to  the  letters,  or  what  might  have  been  their 
earliest  form. 

Even  in  the  chapter  on  the  construction  of  words  we  remark 
nothing  new,  or  of  any  moment :  the  grammars  of  Schroeder, 
Gesenius,  &c.  on  one  perusal  would  afford  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  language,  than  the  whole  of  these  nug(B  committed  to  th^ 
memory.  We  observe  nothing  beyond  a  compilation,  and  that 
compilation  one  of  the  most  ordinary  description:  it  appears 
a  mere  school  boy's  table  of  the  force  of  the  formatives*,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  word  in  which  they  occur.  The  read 
power  of  the  root,  the  primary  signification  elucidated  from  the 
cognate  dialects  or  parallel  examples  in  Hebrew,  the  particles 
peculiar  to  each  verb  ip  construction,  the  variations  in  syntat 
and  a  research  into  the  more  usual  ellipses  would  have  been 
beneficial  to  the  bibHcal  student,  but  from  the  present  essay,  it 
is  impossible,  that  he  can  derive  any  critical  knowledge. 

The  analysis  of  the  language,  which  this  writer  projects,  if  it 
be  conducted  upon  the  same  fanciful  plan,  will,  we  fear,  add 
nothing  more  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject :  no  language  is 
constructed  on  more  simple  principles  than  the  Hebrew,  «nd 
we  regret,  whenever  we  see  it  involved  in  a  nebulous  obscurity. 
The  Masorites  have  already  annexed  sufficient  difficulty  to  its 
grammar,  which,  in  its  original  state,  was  certaiidy  as  jdain  and 
unsophisticated,  as  any  grammar  could  be :  we  therefore  de- 
precate any  speculation,  or  extravagant  theory,  with  whiah  it 
may  be  proposed  to  encumber  it. 

If  such  be  the  NugcBy  it  may  be  natural  to  inquire,  of  what 
nature  will  be  the  Seria?  The  system  of  the  Hutchinsonians 
has,  in  many  instances,  obscured  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
and  given  the  rein  to  numberless  uncontrouled  excursiona  pf 
the  imagination,  and  we  conjecture,  that  the  present  ^fipork  is 
cast  in  the  same  mould.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  can.never  aoiounl: 
to  an  authority,  it  can  be  but  an  unsupported  hypothesis,  and 
therefore  can  be  of  no  utility.  We  are  aware,  that  it  must  hi^ve 
beooi  a  laborious  woiic,  as  far  as  compilation  is  concerned,  and 
applied  to  a  private  theory,  but  it  is  not  for  that  reasom  entitled 
to  th^  consideration  pf  the  public*  DijpSipi|ia  )abpr  e^  in^pt 
ti^riw!  


»•»  • « » 
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Origines :  or  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  several  Empires,  States,  and 
Cities.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Drummomd.  %  Vols.  8vo. 
London*     Baldwin.     1824. 

To  all — ^be  they  theologians,  antiquarians,  or  historians,  the 
origin  of  nations  is  a  subject  pregnant  with  the  deepest  inte- 
rest, and  upon  which  the  human  mind  must  ever  dwell  with  a 
laudable  curiosity  not  unmixed  with  awe,  involving,  as  it  does^ 
the  causes  of  many  of  those  varied  feelings  which  have  dis- 
played themselves  in  the  great  theatre  of  a  world,  wherein  the 
jDeity  has  condescended  to  appear  in  so  conspicuous  a  form. 
In  contemplating,  indeed,  a  subject  so  obscure,  yet  so  impor- 
tant, we  feel  the  impossibility  of  unravelling  the  mysteries  in 
which  it  is  shrouded,  and  our  utter  inability  to  raise  the  veil 
which  time  has  thrown  over  it.  We  must  candidly  admit,  too, 
that  in  opening  a  work  of  Sir  W.  Drummond,  we  felt  im- 
pressed with  a  degree  of  doubt,  perhaps  prejudice,  as  to  the 
intentions  and  views  with  which  such  an  author  has  under« 
taken  such  a  book,  but  with  equal  candour  are  we  free  to  con- 
fess, that  with  whatever  doubts  we  opened  these  volumes,  we 
closed  them  with  a  conviction  that  our  suspicions  were  ground- 
le«9,  and  that  truth  alone  was  the  object  of  the  author's  at- 
tainment. 

**  I  have  determined  (he  says)  te  print  this  book  because  I  flatter 
myself  with  the  hopes  that  it  may  meet  with  the  approbation  of  men 
of  letters,  who  are  engaged  in  pursuits  similar  to  my  own, — but  there 
is  not  a  sentence  in  this  work,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  as  my  inteUr 
ijons  have,  led  me,  which  can  give  the  slightest  offence  to  the  strictest 
theologian."    Pref.  p.  vii. 

However  lax,  not  to  say  more  than  lax,  were  some  of  his 
former  opinions  upon  the  most  sacred  of  all  subjects,  reflection 
appears  to  have  effected  a  salutary  change,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  hira  "  adverting  to  changes  which  may  have  taken 
i)fec6  within  the  last  few  years,  in  his  own  opmion,"  pi.  83. 
and  honestly  confessing  that  he  has  come  to  different  conclu- 
i^orts  from  those  published  "  in  a  work  written  some  years  ago.-* 
Vol.  I.  P.  276. 

^  ^HfLvirig  thus  briefly  touched  upon  the  character  of  the  work 
aiid'its  author,  we  must  proceed  without  further  delay  to 
](jihinge  into  the  depths  of  his  unfathomable  undertaking,  and 
endeavbnt  to  compress  within  the  limits  of  a  few  pages,  a  pro- 
ftesion  of  learning  and  research  scattered  over  the  two  octavo 
volumes  before  us.  We  conceive,  the  most  profitable  line  we 
can  adopt  will  be  to  abridge  as  much  as  possible  each  chapter, 
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and  leaire  our  refiders  in  possession  of  those  prominent  features 
which  may  serve  as  land-marks  in  the  wide  ocean  of  specula- 
tion upon  which  they  are  about  to  embark.  ' 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  Books. — B.  I.  On  the  Origin 
of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  .  B.  II.  On  the  Origin  of  the  As- 
syrian Empire.  B.  III.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Empire  of  Iran. 
B.  IV.  Of  Egypt.  ' 

*  B.  I.  Ch.  1.  Of  the  city  of  Babylon,  its  antiquities,  ex- 
tent, and  population. 

Of  its  antiquities  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  like  all  other 
nations  of  whose  origin  no  trace  remains,  the  most  extravagant 
dates  are  assumed.  Thus,  by  Berosus,  no  less  a  period  than 
432,000  years  is  stated  to  have  elapsed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  its  monarchy  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Grieat. — 
Owing  to  the  doubtfttl  measure  of  the  stadium,  the  extent  of 
this  vast  city  is  involved  in  similar  uncertainty.  Herodotujj, 
iDiodoriis  Siculus,  Strabo,"  and  Pliny  all  differ ;  but  from  com- 
paring their  respective  accounts  we  mav  consider  it  as  inclosed 
within  a  square  space,  each  side  of  which  measures  upwards  of 
seven  miles,  which  was  also  the  length  of  each  of  its  50  streets, 
of  these,  one  half  crossed  the  other  at  right  angles,  dividing 
the  city  into  625  squares,  which  were  laid  out  in  gardens. 
But  however  extehslve,-we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Sir  W.  D.'s 
conclusion  that,  "  the  capital  of  Chaldaea  contained  more  bouses 
than  London,*"  ch.  7.  as  niuch  of  this  enclosed  space  must, 
According  to  the  habits  of  oriental  luxury,  have  been  occupied 
by  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  &c.  On  the  authority  of  He- 
rodotus he  speaks  of  them  as  three  or  four  stories  high,  biit 
we  question  a  statement  so  much  at  variance  with  the  usual 
mode  of  building  adopted  by  the  Eastern  nations* 

Oh.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  '  Of  the  ancient  kings  of  Babylon  aAd  thfe 
fiibulous  history  of  the  Chaldaeans. 

•  An  insuperable  difficulty  occurs  in  estimating  the  dates  and 
successive  reigns  which  chroniclers  have  appropriated  to  a  Kne 
of  kings  existing  before  the  flood,  in  consequence  ofour  ignc^ 
ranee  of  the  precise  length  of  that  period  of  time  tentifed  a 
'saros*,  120  of  which  are  stated  to  have  elapsed  from  Aio¥\isi, 
the  first  king,  to  Xithurus,  the  tenth  king,  in  whose  time  li4jp- 
pened  the  great  deluge.*  According  to  Suidas  a  s^ros*^  mi^  a 
cycle  of  18  solar  years  and  a  half,  and  contained  ^2S2'hxait 
months,  a  period  probably  employed  for  calculating  eclipads, 
but  inadmissible  as  a  measure  of  the  saros  now  befote  uk« 

'■  Assuming  the  correctness. of  tl^  Soriptural  accouflt,  whittli 

•  * 

•    •'Ch.  5/n  ocoipJi^  yntW a  detdllti enquiry  rttpcctiag  the  sarMi  *  '-     *  >» 
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gives  I6£&  yeasts  from  tbe  creition  fo  the  deluge,  and  on  th^ 
supposition  thai  ISO  saroi  bad  elapied  in  that  time,  we  bave  in; 
j^omi4  niimbers  about  14  ytoavs  for  each  saros,  or  about  168. 
yaais  for  ^aoh  reign ;  a  period  ire  are  aware  far  exceeding  tbe 
term  of  modem  Uvea,  but  far  inferior  to  the  average  tena  of 
the  PiUariarchal  Uves,  which  amounted  to  800  years.    We  may 
bere  remark  the  singular  ccnscidenoe  in  the  number  of  genera- 
tions from  Adam  to  Noah,  which  oJso  amounted  to  ten.   During 
this  period  several  monsters^  half  men  and  half  fish  axe  said 
to  have  risen  out  of  the  £ry  threan  sea,  and  to  have  instructed 
the  people  in  arts  and  scieitces*     ThJM,  and  indeed  all  tbe 
«iarlier  traditions  respeetixig  the  origin  of  nations,  may^  under 
1^.  dIro^d  of  Action,  ^xmtaio  a  certain  portion  of  truth,  as  it 
W^a.ever  the  custom  and  policy  of  ancient  institutions,  politieal 
a^  reli^ous,  so  to  mix  the  two  as  to  make  them,  at  least 
to  vulgar  eyes,  in  a  manner  inseparable,   whether  because 
fiction  was  essential  to  that  poetical  feeling  which  pervades  rude 
nations  rising  into  clriiiaaitioo,  whether,  as  was  the  case  with 
tbe  aiicient  oriental  nations,  that  it  was  tlie  soul  of  philosophy, 
f^  wbether,  as  is  most  probable,  those  who  exclusively  pos- 
leased  real  and  ailightened  views  of  the  truth,  withheld  their 
knowledge  from  tbe  vu%ar,  thereby  perpetuating  tbe  power 
which  s^onff  niads  ever  assume  over  weak  ones.    It  b  a 
remark  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  that  the  ancient  annals  of  the 
jSabyloniima  are  filled  with  aUegoriea  descriptive  of  physical 
phenomena,  and  it  seems  clear,  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
^  Great  the  Chaldasans  believed  that  tbe  earth  had  been 
.<^verwhebiied  by.  a  deluge  in  the  tendi  generation  of  tbe  human 
race,  and  as  the  sacred  blstcria)!  saya  nothing  of  Babylon 
beibfe  the  flood,  national  pride  required  either  fiction  or  tra- 
dition to  fill  up  the  gap  in  which  otherwise  the  renown  of  that 
-mighl^  empire  must  have  been  for  ever  buried ;  for  whaaever 
hisferical  documents  might  have  existed,  the  fhct  that  Nabo« 
^ptasaer  had  destroyed  all  which  had  existed  before  bis  time  was 
<^  imbfic  Qotoi»iety.-*^ir  W.  D.  conceives  that  in  this  state  of 
4oidte  and  nneartain  ty  in  their  "  hst  of  (en  imaginary  monarchs*  * 
Qbe  GbakUmi  lustofnxis) ''  meant  to  give  to  the  learned  an 
luIilgCMrieal  aeoouni  of  certain  astronomical  periods,"  accord- 
ii^^,  ^*  ittmk  the  commeaoement  of  the  world,  they  had  no 
ffStfUroe  but  to  imagine  fables,*'  and  **  reader  them  uaeful  or 
curioua  allegories,"  p.  ^.  which  remark  he  follows  up  in  the 
tEmnh  .chapter  by  etymek>gical  illustrations  of  the  names  of  tlie 
ten   antediluvian  kings.      Thus,  Alovoe,   from  the   Chaldaic 
Al*aor  or  Al-or,  God  of  Light,  or  the  Sun.— Alasparos,  or,  as 
£u9ebiua  Uiore  correctly  gives  it,  Alaparos,   from  Aleph  or 
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Alep-aor  (likewise   Chaldaic)    leader  or  conductor  of  light/ 
another  solai:  title.    In  the  three  succeeding,  Amelon,  Atneiion,- 
and  Amegataros,  he  remarks  that  the  name  of  Ham  is  evident' 
in  their  composition,  to  whom  he  adds,  **  there  can  l^  fio* 
doubt  that  the  voice  of  oriental  tradition  has  attributed  either 
the  invention  or  the  renovation  of  the  wordhip  of  the  host  of 
heaven*."  P.  23.     The  names  of  the  five  remaining  kingd 
appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  language  of  Iran.-— 
Daoros,  from  Daor,  the  Persian  word  for  sovereign.    A04p- 
rachos,  from  the  Persian  Adar-akha,  the  mighty  fire  god. 
Amphis,  from  the  Egyptian  Chem-phi,  signifying  the  pre-* 
server  or    guardian   of  Egypt.      Otiartes,   or  as  Diodorud 
expresses  it,  O^vopnyc,  a  corruption  from  the  Persian,  from' 
Akha-arta,  the  Great  king,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Iran'v 
Xisiithrus,  from  Khshet-thro  in  Zend,  signifying  king,  hence* 
the  Greeks    expressed   Xerxes   for   king — ^Arta-Xerxes   the 
great  king,  the  usual  title  of  the  Iranian  monarchs.     We  may' 
here  remark  that  Sir  W.  D.  throughout  the  whole  work  leani^^ 
evidently  in  favour  of  etymological  derivation,  we  think  oeca?^ 
sionally  somewhat  fancifully,  but  as  this  mode  of  elucidation' 
depends  so  much  upon  taste  we  can  scarcely  attribute  to  him  as 
a  Muk,  what  many  of  our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  consider.- 
as  higiily  meritorious,  several  instances  indeed  we  think  pecu- 
liarly "well  founded, — for  example,  in  the  antediluvian  allegory 
of  BcFosus  it  is  said,  that  Belus  (the  Jupiter)  cut  Omoroka,  a- 
certain  female,  presiding  over  various  multiform  monsters,  into.* 
two  portions,  and  that  of  one  portion  he  formed  the  heavetie^ 
and  of  the  other  the  earth.     Now  Omoroka  he  considers  to 
be  a  Greek  corruption  for  yi3TTD^  im-o-rokya,  or  yam-vfe- 
rokya,^-^am  signifying  the  sea, — rok-ya  the  firmament  op  ex«- 
panse; — ^rokya,  in  fact,  being  the  very  word  used  in  the  first 
chapter  o{  Genesis*     Moreover  Berosus  adds,  that  Omoroka 
was  also  called  ^dkard,  that  is.  6aXarra,  the  sea — which  may 
have  been  originally  written  yvil,  Thal-az,  the  mighty  h^ap/ 
the  prodigious  accumulation.    Hence  that  when  Berosus  said; 
"  that  his  God  had  divided  the  allegorical  Omoroka  into  two,  at 
the  creation  of  the  earth,  (that  is  to  say,  had  divided  the  waters 
from  the  firmament)  he  may  have  had  in  view  the  words  of  thei 
Scripture,  as  we  find  them  in  Gen.  i.  6.  (P.  45.)    For  alnother 
derivation  equally  happy,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Dagon,  frodi 

*  Hence  the  solar  images  which  are  called  (P.  35.)  crnan  futmanim  or  chamanim, 
Isaiah  xvil  8.    Radak,  in  cotmmenting  on  Aivword  observes,  that  the  Ctt8liita8,*^r 
descendants  of  Ham,  were  accustomed  to  place  them  on  aitan  without  the  gates  .of  lhe< 
city,  and  that  every  morning  when  the  sun  rose  they  were  heard  to  utter  sounds,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  kindled  with  fire  and  became  brilliant  with  light. 
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dag»  3%  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldaean,  signifying  a  fi«h.  (P.  4fi.) 
Sir  W,  D.  concludes  these  chapters  upon  the  allegory  ^f  Be- 
rosus  by  considering  it  as  a  representation  of  society  in  a  rude! 
and  barbarous  state,  civilized  by 

''  The  arrival  of  ships,  and  intercourse  with  strangers  more  polished 
than  themselves,  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  the  establishment  of 
a  religious  system,  and  the  advantages  of  commerce ;"  such,  (he  adds) 
"  is  the  picture  Berosus  has  presented  us  when  the  veil  of  allegory  "is 
withdrawn  ;  hut  it  is  a  picture  which  can  never  become  visible  to  those 
who  are  pre-determined  to  see  nothing  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Orientalists,  but  a  tissue  of  absurd  and  unmeaning  falsehoods."  P.  56. 

Ch.  7^  Of  the  History  of  the  Deluge,  according  to  Be- 
rosus. 

The  records  of  the  deluge  are  chiefly  derived  from  thc^  firag-;' 
ments  <^  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus,  collected  by  Berosus. 
Xisutbras  being  warned  in  a  dream  by  Saturn,  that  on  the  fif^ 
teenth  day  of  the  month  Daesius  mankind  should  perish  by  « 
deluge,  was  commanded  to  bury  all  his  writings  in  Sipari,  the 
city  of  the  Sun*.  He  was  then  ordered  to  build  a  ship,  to 
conduct  his  family  on  board,  to  take  with  him  all  kinds  of 
animals,  and  the  nourishment  necessary  for  their  sustenance. 
The  account  is  followed  up  with  a  detail  closely  resembling  the 
Mosaical  statement,  and  even  an  apparent  discrepancy  respect** 
ing  the  day  of  the  month  tends  to  prove  that  Berosus  was  only 
ignorant  of  certain  alterations  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
Hebrew  Kalendar. 

Ch.  8.     Of  the  Mountains  of  Ararat. 

From  the  evidences  adduced  in  this  chapter  the  site  of  this, 
mountain  is  assigned  to  that  range  in  Kurdistan,  variously. 
named  the  Kordyaean,  Gordyaean,  and  the  Karduchian  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mosul,  now  generally  known  by  the  cor- 
rupted denomination  of  Godi  or  Giodi.     The  word  Ararat,. 
Sir  W.  D.  does  not  consider  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  but  to  be 
derived  from  the  ancient  Persian,  ard,  art,  or  arta,  signifying, 
great,  high,  bold,  strong,  &c.     In  Sanscrit,  the  word  artha 
bears  the  same  interpretation,  and  we  still  recognize  it  in  the 
Gothic,  German,  and  English,   hart — hard-— hardy.    In  the 
Armenian,  the  word  art,   or  ard,  is  pronounced  ghort   ov 
gfaord ;  hence  the  appellation  of  Ararat  and  Gordysean  may 
be  synonymous. 

*  PtoleoAy  mentions  a  dty  oi  the  name  of  Sippliara,'near  Seleuds,  there  w/u  alsp 
a  flity-m  Judsea,  called  Kiiiat^Sepher,.  the  city  of  the  book,  or  record,  to  named  by  th« 
C«aaanitea,  1400  years  before  Christ. 
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Ch:  9.     Of  the  buadihg  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

After  pointing  out  the  course  of  the  three  great  streams  of 
population,  the  descendants  of  Japhet  advancing  towards  the 
Tanais;  and  gradually  peopling  every  region  from  the  !E^uxine 
Sea  to  the  Isles  of  the  West.  Of  Ham,  establishing  themselves  in 
i*hoenice,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  and  colonizing  Uie  north  shbre 
of  Africa,  then  by  a  mighty  reflux  returning  upon  Asia,  and 
toenetratinff  finally  into  India  and  China,  Of  Shem^  moving 
m  three  different  directions  towards  Iran  and  India,  Chaldea 
and  Arabidji  and  towards  Armenia,  Assyria,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor — he  proceeds  to  urge  conjectural  reasoning  for  con- 
cluding that  the  general  dispersion  of  the  descendants  of  Noah 
took  place  before  the  period  usually  assigned,  viz.  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  seems  to  have  been  built  at  a 
later  period,  and  intended  as  an  observatory,  not  less  than  ^ 
place  of  worship,  for  he  conceives — 

"  That  had  the  mad  attempt  to  build  a  tower  which  should  reach 
the  heavfflis  been  made  within  a  century  after  the  deluge,  can  it  he 
imagined  that  no  allusion  would  have  been  made  to  that  awful  event. 
The  wandering  hordes  that  stopped  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  seem  to 
have  been  only  afraid  of  losing  their  way,  and  of  being  dispersed, 
which  indicates  that  this  had  happened  to  them  before.  Let.us  make 
a  name  (a  signal)  said  they,  lest  we  be  scattered  over  the  whole  earth 
(land)."  P.  86. 

Whether  his  reasoning  is  conclusive  or  not  we  would  leave  to 
the  decision  of  others,  it  is  at  all  events  rational,  and  appa- 
rently only,  not  in  reality,  at  variance  with  the  Scriptures. 

Ch.  10^  11.  Of  Nimrod,  and  his  identity  with  Belus  and 
Zohak. 

In  this,  and  the  following  chapter,  much  learning  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  the  identity  of  Nimrod  with  Bel,  and  as  con- 
temporary with  Abraham,  a  much  later  date  is  assigned  him 
.than  had  been  usually  fixed  by  chronologists.  A  different 
^'  interpretation  is  also  given  to  the  name  of  Babel  than  that 
which  is  commonly  received."  According  to  the  sacred  histo^ 
jrian  it  was  so  called,  it  is  admitted,  in  memory  of  the  punish- 
ment which  followed  their  temerity,  but  it  is  denied  that  it  was 
*^  so  understood  by  the  builders  of  the  tower,  or  that  the 
sacred  historian  meant  to  say  that  this  interpretatipn  of  the 
name  was  admitted,  except  among  the  Hebrews."  P.  108..  The 
Chaldaeans  so  called  it  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  Bat, 
which  in  Syro  Chaldaic,  and  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  signifies 
agate — and  Bel — The  gate  of  Bel;  .bestowing them  (n(^  an 
imusual  practice)  upon  their  monarchy  the  title  they  had  previ- 
ously reserved  for  their  god. 
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l4  is  remarkable  that  the  title  of  Bel  or  Lord  (applied  to  the 
sun  by  the  Tsabaists)  was  subsequently  given  to  their  principal^ 
deity  by  the  idolaters  of  almost  every  region  of  the  globe  wher^ 
heliolatry  prevailed.  Thus  Diodojrus  traces  Belus  to  ISgypt* 
The  PhUistines  as  appears  from  Scripture,  adored  the  sun  under, 
the  same  name«  The  Phoenicians  worshipped  it  under  the 
name  of  Beel-Sa|nen.  The  Arabians  had  a  goddess  ps^led 
Balthi.  In  Sanscrit  Bali  signifies  the  strong  or  mighty  one» 
and  Bala  Rama  signifies  in  that  language  tide  black  Lotdo 
We  learn  from  i^schylus  and  Hesychius  that  in  Persian  and 
Phrygian  Ballen  signifies  a  king.  Yossius  und^r  a  nearly  $tmk 
lar  name,  Belen,  traces  the  same  worship  into  Gaul,  and  Beli^ 
or  Bali,  appears  to  have  been  equally  familiar  with  the  Celts  ''^^ 

Ch.  12. — Of  the  land  of  Shinar  and  of  the  position  of  the 
city  and  tower  of  Babel. 

The  opinion  of  Bochart  founded  on  the  authority  of  Aby* 
denus  and  the  Sibyl  in  favour  of  the  common  hypothesis 
that  Babylon  and  the  tower  of  Babel  were  upon  the  same  site 
is  contested  by  our  author,  who  inclines  to  the  suppositibn  that 
the  tower  and  city  of  Babel,  mentioned  Genesis  ii.,  wer€( 
founded  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  spot  where 
the  capital  of  Chaldea  stood,  and  we  think  on  stroi^  grounds. 
We  are  told  in  Genesis,  that  the  builders  of  Babel  '^  left  off 
to  build  the  city,"  and  ''  that  God  scattered  them  abroad  over 
the  whole  land." 

**  How  then  (adds  Sir  W«  D.)  are  we  to  reoencile  this  acoouiit 
with  the  supposition  that  this  Babel  is  the  same  Babel  which  after*^ 
wards  beeame  one  of  the  greatest  eities  in  the  world ;  nor  is  this  aH* 
The  tower  of  the  capital  of  Chaldea  was  begun  and  completed  ••••#«. 
are  we  then  to  suppose  that  after  God  had  confounded  the  language  of 
the  builders,  had  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  undertakmg,  and 
bad  dispersed  them  over  the  whole  land,  they  returned  to  th6  tome 
spot,  and  in  spite  of  heaven  recommenced  and  tennmated  th^r  la- 
liours  ?  It  seems  to  be  more  natural  to  bdieve,  that  Nimrod  assembkcl 
his  8ttb|ect8  in  another  place — ^founded  a  new  city,  to  wkech  he  still 
gave  the  n«ne  of  Bab--Beli — ^but  satbfied  himself  wkh  buildiBga 
tower  of  mediate  height  t,  by  which  his  dduded  followers  cotdd  no 
longer  fancy  they  might  mount  to  heaven«"    P.  1^4 

^  *  In  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom  the  peasantry  still,  celebrate  the  feast  of  Baal 
or  Bet,  by  fcmdling  fires  on  the  eve  of  a  certiun  day  called  Beltane ;  and  it  has  been 
ki^potetf  by  mtfay  6f  the  most  intelligent  pentoni,  wh«  ba^  ekandbecl  eertdki  aiitk^- 
iam'm  KeBib  Aflwrica^  wMdi  ore  evidently  tba  worlsf  of  •  peepie  entcpmr  to  ms^  yot" 
sfnt.IuQwn  i^ac^  of  existing  Indiai^Sj,  that  the  sun  was  the  worship  of  thatj^xtinct 
nanon,  and  so  strong  a  simliarity  has  bf  en  traced  between  the  present  green  corn  dance 
^%f  llk«I&dSiht;:tfBai3iiM8t'Atece'(tf^urpe88a«ktry,  Mtoleaate  sc^tiBioiitiial>beCli 
•aztTOmiaatsoCthe  Eastern  worship  of  Bel  or  the  sun. 

t  Strabo  states  the  he^ht  to  have betn  in  M^^^VUfWM^ Ahtfut  44^  f^U . 
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;  This  opinion  is  further  supported  by  the  authority  of  at  pas- 
aage  in  the  Septuagint^  Isaian^  x.  9.  which^  though  not  exist- 
ing in  our  present  Hebrew  text,  was  probably  found  by  the 
LaX.  in  the  copy  from  which  they  made  their  translation. 
Basil,  Gregory  Naziazenus,  Cyril,  and  Eustathius,  are  quoted 
as  entertaining  a  similar  opinion,  which  is  further  strengthened 
by  an  enquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  the 
result  of  wnich  is,  "  that  if  any  remnants  of  the  town  of  Babel 
exist,  they  are  to  be  sought  for,  and  may  be  found  at  Senn,  as 
the  Arabians  now  denominate  the  city  called  Kainai  Caene  by 
Xenophon.**    P-  132. 

Ch.  13. — Of  some  institutions  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
reign  of  Belus. 

This  chapter  contains  an  enquiry  into  the  early  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  extent  of  the  royal  authority  of  Belus  or 
Nimrod,  which  it  would  appear  was  by  no  means  an  absolute 
despotism. — Despotism,  as  Sir  W.  D.  observes,  never  having 
"been  an  attribute  of  monarchy  among  nations  not  yet  ci- 
vilized/' P.  137.  Fire  worship,  or  the  veneration  of  that  ele- 
ment as  the  symbol  of  Deity,  or  rather  of  the  sun,  may  be 
traced  to  him.  He  instituted  also  the  order  of  priests  called 
Chasidin,  a  separate  class^  whose  province  it  was  to  instruct 
the  people,  they  were  exempt  from  taxes  and  from  every  spe- 
cies of  service ; — 

''Separated  from  the  rest  of  society  over  which  they  had  ob- 
tained that  influence,  which  superior  knowledge  always  gives  to  its 
possessors,  they  lived  hy  themselves  and  for  themselves.  Religion 
was  their  profession — science  their  amusement — ^and  government  tneir 
occupation.''    P.  139. 

To  the  moment  of  their  final  destruction  they  seemed  to 
have  held  the  doctrine  of  Tsabaism — they  thought  the  nalnf e 
of  the  woild  to  be  etenml;  but  they  attributed  its  order  and 
beauty  to  the  Divine  Providence.  They  believed  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  <bodies  to  be  produced  neither  by  chance /nor 
mxHitaneousiy,  but  to  result  from  the  fixed  decision  and  de- 
Iroerate  judgment  of  the  Deity*.— The  division  of  the  people 
into  oastes  or  classesi  Sir  W.  D.  also  inclines  to  refer  to  the  age 
of  Belus,  a  regulation  which  could  only  be  made  when  men  fi^t 
assembled  in  cities ;  for  before  his  time  the  inhabitmoyts  of  As- 
syria appear  to -have  been  erratic*  The  peculiar^  custom  of 
aBSembmig'  the  young  marriageable  women,  and  putting  them 
up  to  sale,  the  highest  bein^  compelled  by  law  to  niairry  the 
woimaii  of  bi&choiee,  appears  a&o.to^ha^  dated  its  exi^^auBe&iJim 
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the  very  oriein  of  the  city.  Herodotus  considers  this  law  as 
the  wisest  which  existed  at  Babylon,  "but  a  custom  such  as 
this,"  Sir  W.  D.  remarks,  "  could  never  have  been  compatible 
with  the  feeUngs,  or  indeed  with  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
mankind  in  a  refined  state  of  society."  P.  144. — Herodotus  and 
Strabo  allude  to  another  custom  more  to  be  lionoured  in  its 
breach  than  its  observance,  that  every  female  was  obHged,  once 
in  her  Ufe,  to  prostitute  herself  in  the  mylitta  to  the  first  comer ; 
but  Sir  W.  p.  advances  good  reasons  for  doubting  the  fact, 
admitting,  indeed,  that  the  practice  may  have  existed  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  adding  ^*  that  no  custom  has  universally  pre- 
vailed which  is  opposed  alike  to  the  best  and  to  the  worst  feel- 
ings of  our  nature."  P.  147. — Both  these  authors  again  men- 
tion another  custom  of  which  they  highly  approve  ;  viz.  that  as 
there  were  no  physicians  in  Babylon  the  sick  were  carried  into 
the  streets,  where  they  received  such  advice  from  such  of  the 
passengers  as  might  themselves  have  suffered  from  the  same 
malady.  This  again  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  for  can  we 
believe  that  medical  science  was  unknown  in  Babylon  when  we 
have  Homer's  authority,  that  400  years  before  it  was  generally 
practised  in  Egypt  ? 
•    B.  n. — On  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

Ch.  1. — Of  the  geographical  situation  of  Assyria. 
-  According  to  Josephus,  it  was  so  named  from  Ashur,  son  of 
Shem ;  but  according  to  Sir  W.  D.  his  descendants  were  ex- 
pelled by  Nimrod  and  Ninus,  the  last  of  whom  assumed  the 
name  of  Ashur  or  Atur,  and  built  Nineveh  :  by  the  Greeks, 
according  to  Herodotus,  they  were  called  Syrians,  by  the  bar- 
barians, Assyrians.  Ptolemy  whose  account  is  most  correct, 
represents  this  country  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia, 
on* the  west  by  Tigris;  on  the  south  by  Susiana,  and  on  the 
•east  by  a  part  of  Media. — The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is 
'brie%- occupied  with  Etymological  derivations  of  the  names  of 
riverB. 

'  vU  Giw  8; — Of  Gangamela,  Larissa,  and  Mespyla. 

♦^^  Witfi  tiie  exception  of  Nineveh,  these  were  the  three  chief 

•plaees  of  note  within  the  limits  of  the  prcrvince  of  Aturia  or  As- 

'Syrtdi  It  was  in  Gangamela  that  Darius  was  finally  defeated  by 

AilegcaiideF,  and  not  at  Arbela,  from  which,  according  to  Arrian 

ir  WW  distant  600  stadia. 

*'  i   Respecting  the  derivation  and  situation  of  Larissa,  there 

'(nf^eam  to  be  many  doubts.    Sir  W.  D.  considers  with  Bochart 

^tbatrits  name  was  derived  from  Resen,  a  deserted  town  in 

TiKenqpbon's  timei  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  two  days' 

inarch  firom>  or  thirty*fi.ve  miles  from,  the  Zab.  The  same  author 
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meDt3()ii9.  another  deserted  tityi  chilled  ^tsfill^$  ay  Afefipy k^ 
tbe  Greek  translation  of  the  As^jrrian  name,  signifjruig  the  mid^ 
die  gate  on  account  of  its  being  situated  in.  the  .midst  of  Ihc; 
district  where  the  city  of  Nineveh  stood. 

Ch.S. — Of  Nineveh  or  Ninus. 

According  to  Strabo  and  Diodorus^  Nioeveb  wm  ku^^v  ihail 
Babylon,  the  latter  of  whom  states  it  to  have  bQW  m  ikAgtb 
150>and  in  breadth  90  stadiai  which  acpocding  to  Sir  W»  D'm 
calculation  of  435  feet  to  the  stadium,  makes  it.upwadrdsfldT 
twelve  miles  in  length,  seven  in  width,  and  nearly  {otty  in  cut^ 
cumference ;  its  wdls  were  100  feet  high,  of  width  sufBmnt  to 
admit  of  three  chariots  driving  abr^ast^  the  whole  fortified  by 
1500  towers  each  200  feet  high.  On  balancing  th€^  varioiM 
contrfMdictory  authorities  our  author  inclines  to  &(  itsiii|;f.oo: 
the  space  between  the  Tigris  and  the  ZabalAw  and  Lyoiisi 
over  an  extent  of  several  miles  immediatelv  above  the  confine 
ence  of  these  rivers;  much  learning  and  reasonii^  aire  be* 
stowed  upon  the  subject,  to  which  we  refer  those .  of  owr 
readers  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  this  very  doubtfiul  poiiy|;« .    . 

Ch.  4.-^Concerning  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy^ 

Proofs  are  advanced  to  shew  that  Ninus,  the  son  of  Njmrod^  - 
(or  Belus)  added  Assyria  to  his  fkther's  empire  of  Babylonia, 
subsequently  annexing  Armenia  axid  Media  together  with  the 
countnes  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  coasts  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea  and  frontiers  of  Parthia.  P«  SIO. 

These  continued  wars  occupied  a  space  of  seventeeti  years^ 
at  the  conclasion  of  which,  in  a  period  of  peace  and  tranquillity^ 
he  founded  and  completed  the  stupendous  city  of  Nineveh. 
But  the  mind  of  such  a  man  could  not  long  continue  in  a  stata 
of  repose,  accordingly  he  resolved  to  penetrate  and  complete 
the  conquest  of  Baetriana,  whose  monarch  Oxyartes,  had  hi-* 
therto  resisted  his  overwhelming  power.  For  a  time  resistance 
was  attended  with  success,  but  the  invader  finally  trium^hted;^ 
aided  by  the  skill,  not  to  say  treachery  and  baseness,  of  ^emi^ 
ramis,  who  espoused  the  murderer  of  her  hi^sbuid,  Meofinea^ 
to  share  the  fortunes  and  glory  of  Ninus.  Like  all  the  heioes 
of  antiquity  her  origin  is  involved  in  a  certain  degree  of  mj^-^ 
tery ;— firom  the  moment,  howev^*,  of  the  lall  of  Bacttia,  bex' 
splendid  talents  shone  conspicuous^  and  after  the  denAt-of 
Isinus,  Assyria  found  in  her  a  spirit  as.lo£lty<^a  genius  *a»  vaaii . 
-^and  an  ambition  as  inordinate  as  her  own.  i^he  died  after  a 
x^ispi  of  forty-two  years,  leaving  liie  throne  to  her  son  'SMjmm 

Ch.  $1 Q,  7,  & — Chroools^icd  remarks  ^omvmmg  ihmcmm 
mencenient4ud  the  duration  of  the  Ast^riaii:  ^mjfir^^     ^  ^     ... 

It  is  i^ossibb  to  «peak  with  accun^y  of  the  dumliian.of  lai 
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monttfte&y  which  has  been  iro  differently  stated  'by  a&qsiSevery^ 
Miei^iit  author,  Sir  W.  D.^  in  diese  four  cbapters^i  considers  at 
leiigUii«-8l«t»  the  number  of  reigns  fromKinus  to  Sardanapa^- 
lua,  with  whose  death  the  empire .  terminated,  B.  C.  747^  to 
which  he  assigns  thirty>three  generations.  Second  :  how  &r 
th^ period  resulting  from  the  number  of  reigns  will  accord  with, 
the  tedfimony  concerning  the  number  of  years  that  the  empire  ^ 
lasted  :'in  which  he  assigns  his  reasons  for  preferring  YeDeriua 
Paterculu^  who  makes  the  period  amount  to  lOTO  years. 
Third !  the  different  statements  of  ancient  authors  concerning 
the  duration  of  the  monarchy;  and  fourth,  the  sera  of  Ninus. 
In  ^xaminiilg  which  he  proves  Nimrod  Q.  e.  Beliis)  to  have  been 
conlemp<Nrary  with  Abraham,  to  whom,  on  the  authority  of 
Polyhistor,  he  assigns  a  reign  of  seventy-two  years,  and  allows 
11G4  years  as  the  probable  duration  of  his  thirty-three  sue- 
vesscHfs. 

Ch.  9.-— Observations  on  the  resign  of  Ninyas. 

To  this  prince,  ruling  with  supreme  power  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Indusy  history  has  given  a  character  of  effeminacy  and  weak- 
nes8>  utterly  at  variance  with  probability ;  accordingly  Sir  W.  D^ 
jufifiy  observes,  that 

^'Thexoonarch^  who  first  organized  a  regular  system  of  dei^tiffltiy 
which  subsisted  for  many  centuries,  and  which  has  been  more  or  less, 
the  model  of  almost  all  the  oriental  governments  since  his  time,  eould 
hardly  have  pa3sed  his  life  in  sloth  and  inaction/' — and  that,  '^  however 
we  nw  bate  his  principles,  we  can  scarcely  deny,  that  he  possessed 
considferable  energy  of  character,  and  much  skill  in  the  art  of  go«rern* 
ing  raimkind — his  predecessors  had  conquered  thrones,  and  subduad 
nations,  but  the  successor  of  Semiramis  knew  how  to  wield  the 
sceptre  of  the  despot  without  unsheathing  the  sword  of  the  warrior*" 
P.  286. 

B»  III.— Of  the  origin  of  the  empire  of  Iran. 

Ch.  l.-«-Of  the  geographical  situation  of  Iran. 

JS^tter  known  (as  c^ed  by  the  Greeks)  by  the  name  of  the 
entire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  this  empire  was  by  Iranian 
hiatozians  considered  as  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of  the 
world.  They  assigned  to  their  first  kings  the  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  of  Asia,  eawept  India,  which  vast  continent,  with 
the  same  exception,  they  divided  into  three  parts,  Turaii,  (in^ 
dudiutf  Tartary>  China,  and  Tibet)  Magrab,  comprising  the 
countnes  situate  to  the  west  of  Iran ;  and  Iran,  i.  e.  Persia^ 
comprehending  the  provinces  of  Parthia,  Susiana,  Elymais, 
Persis,  Carmania,  Gedrosia,  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  Bactriana, 
Sogdiana,  Margiana,  Hyrcania,  and  Aria.    Of  these  the  Paf- 
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tbi^ms  are  considered  as  of  Scythian  origin.  The  Susii  and 
Elymaites  were  originally  Cushites.  The  Persites  were  the 
genuine  race  of  Iranians^  and  amongst  them  was  built  the  city 
of  Istachar  or  Persepolis.  Carmania^  called  Kerman^  by  KOOr 
dern  Persians,  and  Drangiana»  now  named  Afghanistan  are 
generally  speaking,  deserts.  Gedrosia  is  that  tract  of  country, 
now  called  Mekran,  Melan,  and  Monaro.  Arachosia  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Kandahar.  Bactria,  now  called  Balkfa, 
for  many  years  was  an  early  and  favourite  seat  of  science^  and 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Magi,  the  druids  of  the  west, 
for  as  Sir  W.  D.  observes,  *'  those  who  are  disposed  to  com- 
pare the  superstitions  of  the  Magi,  with  those  of  the  Druids 
will  remark  that  Balkh  signifies  an  oak,  the  tree  ven^ated  as 
sacred  by  the  latter."    P.  322. 

'  In  little  Bokhara  part  of  this  province,  according  to  Major 
Wilford,  the  celebrated  Mount  Meru  is  situated.  Hyrcaoia 
may  possibly  have  received  its  name  from  possessing  temples 
dedicated  to  the  sun,  Hyr  signifying  the  sun,  and  Khanah  a 
dwelling.  Arrici,  called  also  Harminii  is  obviously  the  country 
ealled  by  the  Greeks,  Armenia,  it  contained  the  lofty  range  of 
Mini,  or  Mina  Mountains,  which  word  in  ancient>  as  well  us 
modern,  Persian  signified  heaven.  The  word. Her,  Har,^Qr 
Hara,  in  Hebrew  also,  as  well  as  in  some  other  languages  signi- 
fying a  mountain.  ,  . 
.    Cb.  2,  3, 4f, — Of  the  origin  of  t^e  Persian  monarchy*   .      j 

It  seems  generally  agreed,  that  no  Persian  bopks  at  pre^c^ 
existy  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the  Hegira,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sadda.or  Zendavesta,  and  we  are  accordingly 
left,  in  a  great  degree  to  tradition  for  our  knowledge  pf  tn^ 
iarly  periods  of  this  monarchy,  to  which  the  Persian  historians 
assure  us  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  science  md 
art,  which  there  had  an  existence  long  before  they  were^cuUi- 
vatcd  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  new  author  *  has  indeed 
attempted  to  throw  fresh  light  upon  this  obscure  era,  in  a  work 
called  the  Debastan,  first  brought  into  notice  by  Sir  W.  Jones, 
and  since  in  part  translated  by  Mr.  Gladwin,  he  assigns  five 
dynasties  over  Iran  before  the  Kaianian  or  Peshdadian  dyn^^ty, 
and  with  some  appearance  of  reason  in  Sir  W.  D.,  conni^c^ 
the  history  of  Iran  and  Hindostan,  under  one  monarch/ Maha- 
bad)  whom  he  identifies  with  Menu,  the  first  legisiatgr  of  the 
cHiridus;  but  with  the  exception,  however,  of  thia  writer,  jthe 
Persian  historians  date  the  commencement  of  the  Iranian  or 


.  *  Mahomet  Moskin,  aGuebreorfire  worshipper,  hated  by  the  Mmsul^jaiu  ^i  hit 
infidelity,  but  loved  and  respecled  by  bis  owA  sect  for  hu  piety.  .    -  i' 
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Peshdddian*  monarchy  from  the  time  of  Kaiomarth,  signi- 
fying king  or  protector  of  the  living ;  he  was  also  known  by 
the  name  of  the  king  of  the  earthy  literally  speaking  th«  day 
king,  which  as  he  was  not  only  considered  as  the  first  king,  but 
the  first  man,  is  remarkable,  when  we  compare  it  with  that  of 
Adam^  so  named  from  Edamah  the  red  earth.     6en«  ii,  7. 

Besides  Kaiomarth,  the  Persian  poets  mention  three  other 
kings,  who  were  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  against  the  Divs  or 
evil  genii.  After  a  period  of  1 10  years  a  certain  Gemsbid 
mounted  the  throne,  the  date  of  whose  reign  Sir  W.  D.  from 
astronomical  calculations,  places  before  Christ  19S5,  making 
him  contemporary  with  Abraham  and  Nimrod ;  and  on  com- 
piaring  dates  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  Gemshid  was 
Chedarlaomer,  as  Zohak  or  Nimrod  t,  or  Belus,  was  the  Amar 
Pel  of  Scripture.  To  him  and  his  successors  who,  in  the  vague 
chronology  of  poetical  expression,  are  identified  with  him,  the 
Persians  were  indebted  for  many  valuable  discoveries  and  im* 
provements.  They  Were  finally  overthrown  by  Zohak,  whose 
reign,  by  similar  inaccuracy,  is  said  to  have  lasted  1000  years, 
which  Sir  W.  D.  and  others  consider  as  indicative  of  the  period 
during  which  the  Iranian  country  was  governed  by  the 
monaFdis  of  Assyria  down  to  the  time  of  Sardanapalus. 

Ch.  6.  Containing  a  few  remarks  of  the  intercourse  which 
existed  among  the  ancient  nations  of  eastern  Asia. 

Concurrent  testimony  is  adduced  in  this  chapter  to  prove 
that  the  Indians,  Persians,  Tartars,  and  Chinese  had  at  one 
period  a  common  system  of  law,  religion,  and  science,  they  wor-^ 
shipped  the  sun,  celebrated  religious  rites  in  high  places,  be>- 
liev^d  in  a  similar  existence  and  superintendance  of  genii,  angeli, 
and  spirits  over  things  animate  and  inanimate.  The  Greek 
period  of  1440  years  was  also  familiar  to  them,  a  cycle  proving 
touch  astronomical  knowledge,  as  it  was  equal  in  round  num- 
bers to  120  revolutions  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  48  of  the  planet 
Saturn,  and  multiplied  by  18  gives  the  number  of  years  in 
which  the  pole  of  the  equator  moves  round  the  pole  of  tlie 
^Bptie*  The  portions  of  the  duodinary  cycle  was,  moreover, 
indicated  by  nearly  the  same  animals  as  symbols ;  and  it  is  re« 
Inafkable  that  almost  all  the  names  under  which  the  Iranians 
carried  on  their  calculations  were  Chinese. 
"»   B.  •  IV.  Upon  the  history  of  Egypt. 

'    Ch.  1.  Enquiry  whether  the  Delta  has  been  a  gift  of  the 
Nile. 

'    •  From  Pesh-dad,  lawgiver^  , 

t  For  the  reason  of  identiiTymg  these  three  namtfsi    Seep.  ^81. 
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After  poioting  put  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  according  to  ihe 
be^t  ancient  authorities  from  Syene.  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Delta,  a  diatance  of  540  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  the  great 
Oasis  to  the  Red  Sea  SOO  miles.  Sir  W.  Drummond  proceeds 
to  combat  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  Homer,  and  others^  that 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  Delta,  but  a  great  part  of  the  Talley 
of  Memphis  and  Thebes  had  been  gained  from  the  river  Nile* 
His  conclusion  grounded,  1st,  on  Homer's  assertion  (Odyss.  S) 
that  the  Isle  of  Pharos  was  a  day*s  sail  from  the.^ore,  he 
treats  on  examining  other  authorities  as  a  poetical  fiction ;  2dj 
on  the  data  of  Herodotus,  that  the  soil  ot  Egypt  ought  to  ac- 
quire nearly  the  elevation  of  a  cubit  every  century^  is  refuted  by 
more  accurate  enquiry,  shewing  that  if  indeed  there  has  been 
any  elevation  at  all  since  his  time,  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  of  no 
avail  in  the  present  question ;  and  3rd,  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  extent  of  Lower  Egypt  and  part  of  the  valley  of  Mem- 
phis were  once  covered  by  the  sea,  is  contradicted  by  the  evi- 
dence afforded  from  the  comparatively  shallow  strata  of  the 
present  soil,  which  rarely  exceeds  two  or  three  feet,  below 
which  is  a  stratum  of  reddish  earth  of  about  the.  same  depth, 
and  then  a  low  bed  of  sand  or  grayel,  A  similar  result  is  ob- 
tained from  an  examination  of  the  earth  accumulated  around 
certain  columns  and  buildings,  and  finally  by  shewing  that  the 
extent  of  the  country,  as  given  by  ancient  and  modern  geog^a^ 
pherSf  is  substantially  the  same.  The  chapter  concludes  with 
a  minute  and  interesting  enquiry  into  the  relative  proportions 
which  the  different  Greek  stadia  bore  to  each  otner,  as  well 
aa  the  itinerary  measures  of  the  Orientals  extracted  from  a 
paper  inserted  by  Sir  W.  Drummond  in  the  Classical  Jpumal, 

YOltXTi. 

Ch.  2.  Of  the  ancient  names  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile. 

The  names  of  Mitsrim,  Matsor  and  Harets-cham  (the  land 
of  Cham)  frequently  occurs  in  Scripture,  and  accordii^  to  ^- 
neral  opinions,  Egypt  acquired  the  name  of  Mitsrim  ,froi9  tb^ 
second  son  of  Cham*  Bochart  following  the  Masorite  punct^ 
ation  writes  the  word  in  the  dual  form,  and  thinks  that  Ch«(i| 
acquired  the  name  from  the  country  previously  so  called,  which 
with  3ome  qualification  Sir  W«  D.  admits ;  Mataorj"  accprdhiig 
to  £tochart  signifies  a  fortress^  which  perhaps  m^y  be  fairlj  ap« 
plied  to  a  county  which  JStrabo  a^d  Diodorus  Siculus^  spe^k  of 
as  extremely  difficult  of  access^  The  nwie  of  Chfim,  he  in- 
cUnes  to  cbnsides  a^  given  to  Cham,  rather  than  by  him  tq  t^ 
.cpimtry,  b^ecause  it  was  that  of  the  region  in  which  he  ^ad 
fij^ed^hb  riesidence,.  a  term. derived  f^  colour  of  ^^ 

alluvialsoil^  which  probably  induced  the  Greeks  to.c^^j^ 
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^'  Metambolos/*  Black  Glebe.  It  is  singular,  however,  to  ob- 
serve, that  according  toEusebius,  before  the  reign  of  iSgyptiiy 
the  country  was  calkd  i£ria,  as  Stepfa.  Byzant.  a{toures  us,  be«> 
cause  the  air  was  dark,  whereas  travellers  have  always  cde«- 
brated  the  brilliancy  of  its  sky,  but  it  is  possible  that  tiie  rich 
deep  tint  arising  from  the  clearness  of  its  atmosphere  mayhatti 
caused  this  appellation.  Sir  W.  Drummond  hesitates  in  com 
sidering  the  name  of  Egypt  to  have  been  derived  from  cua  (pro 
yota)  terra  and  yowroc  or  rather  ifom-oc,  signifying  the  land  of 
Kept,  his  idea  bemg  that  its  derivation  is  from  Ikh-Ptah,  the 
guardian  genius,  which  by  subsequent  corruptions  became 
Aigupi-Ptas,  and  finally  Aiguptos.  With  respect  to  the  Nile, 
one  of  its  most  ancient  names  was  laro,  which  occurs  frequently 
in  the  Coptic  and  sacred  writings  when  speaking  of  the  Nile, 
which  Sir  W.  Drummond  derives  from  the  Hebrew  m*^  iar* 
sprung  from  the  same  source  as  T)K  aor  light ;  and  he  con- 
ceives that  the  Egyptians,  borrowing  the  term  from  the  Hebrew 
as  worshippers  of  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Osiris,  applied  It 
to  a  river,  which,  as  Plutarch  informs  lis,  they  considered  as  a 
^'  fluxion  from  the  sun."  Jablonski  cites  several  ancient  author 
to  prove  that  by  the  Ethiopians  the  hill  was  called  Siris,  now 
Sihor;  TIFW  signifies  black,  and  he  produces  authority,  p,  71, 
for  conceiving  this  name  to  have  had  reference  to  Sirius,  the 
ancient  Arabians  (see  Hide  on  Uleg  Beigh,  p.  53.)  adoring  the 
dog  star,  which  was  represented  by  an  idol  called  Seir,  and 
recent  testimonies  shew  that  the  ancient  Ethiopians  called  the 
dog  star  and  the  Nile  by  the  same  name ;  the  reader  will  re- 
couect  that  the  magnificent  river  and  lake  lately  visited  by  our 
enterprising  travellers  bears  also  the  name  of  Saar,  Sare,  or 
Shary ;  how  far  these  may  be  connected  with  the  name  or  iden- 
tified with  the  Nile  future  discoveries  may  shew. 

According  to  Died.  Siculus,  the  most  ancient  name  of  the 
Nile  was  Okeanes,  Okeames,  frpm  Chemi'or  Kami,  signifying 
black.  With  respect  to  the  present  name  Nile,  which,  not 
being  mentioned  by  Homer  and  others,  appears  to  have  been 
of  comparatively  modem  date,  we  see  no  ground  for  not  con* 
necting  it  with  King  Nilus,  who  flourished  at  a  very  early, 
though  undefined  period.  In  Sanscrit  Nila  signifies  blue,  and 
in  Persian  and  Arabic  Nil  has  the  same  meaning,  and  by 
the  Copts  it  was  known  by  a  word  signifying  the  CoeruKan,  this 
term  therefore  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Egypt  by 
strangers  from  the  east. 

Ch.  8.  Enquiry  whether  any  reminiscences  of  the  Deluge  can 
be  traced  in  the  mythology  or  in  the  monuments  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

2 
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...Since  .the  Patriarchs,' Cham  and  Mitsrim  fixed,  their,  resi- 
dence in  this  country 9  we  might  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
most  satisfactory  details  of  this  mighty  convulsion  were  to  he 
met  with,  but  the  stream  of  truth  seems  to  have  been  polluted 
by  the  errors  of  Tsabaism^which  their  descendants  soon  adopted; 
hence  symbols  were  soon  substituted  for  Deity  itself,  the  ped^, 
pie  worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
planetary  system  became  objects  of  general  veneration.    It  iis 
only  therefore  through  the  vein  of  aUegory  that  we  can  expect 
to  discover  traces,  and  here  we  shall  not  be  disappointed.  ThtiS: 
the  circumstance  attending  the  planting  of  the  vine  by  Osiris, 
recalls  to  our  recollection  what  we  are  told  of  Noah  in  Genesis 
ix.  20. ;  again,  all  that  relates  to  the  death  and  sepulture  of 
Osiris,  and  of  the  rites  afterwards  estabUshed,  Egyptian  'my- 
thology  manifests    much  connection  with  Diluvian  history; 
Faber  thinks, that  the  17th  of  the  month  Athyr,  when  Osiris 
was  placed  in  the  chest  and  thrown  into  the  NUe,  was  the  very 
day  when  Noah  entered  the  ark,  but  from  astronomical  calcu- 
lations there  is  a  probability  of  his  being  inaccurate  in  his  con? 
elusions.    It  is  probable  that  the  peculiar  adoration  of  the  sun^ 
when  at  the  vernal  equinox  he  entered  into  the  constellation 
Tauru3  may  have  referred  to  their  Deity  symbolized  by  a  bull,, 
to  whose  influence  they  attributed  the  mighty  inundation  which 
had  overwhelmed  the  globe.     Thus  when  a  new  Apis  was 
deified,  he  was  placed  in  a  boat  on  the  Nile,  and  before  his  ^«^.. 
stalment  as  a  Divinitv  at  Memphis  he  was  conveyed  by  water 
to.NicopoIis,  where  he  remained  during  the  exact  space  of  40 
days,  which  the  reader  ^ill  recollect  was  the  duration  of  the 
floo4  upon  the  earth.     He  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  l^^nir; 
phis  where  he  was  placed  in  the  grove  sacred  to  Pth^h  (the 
good  genius)  he  was  exhibited  to  his  followers,  who  appeared 
naked  before  him — may  not  this  have  had  reference  to  the  uut^ 
covering  of  Noah?     Again,  Isis,  or  the  moon,  became  the/ 
symbol  of  the  ark  under  the  form  of  a  heifer,  for  at  the  season ' 
of  the  year  when  Noah  entered  the  ark  the  full  moon  rose  with 
Taurus.     But  as  she  approached  to  her  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  and  as  she  rose  after  that  conjunction,  the  form  of  tke 
crescent  suggested  the  idea  of  a  boat  or  a  ship,  under  whichf 
form  Isis  was  also  adored.  >   .' 

Many  other  similarities  of  more  ot  less  force  are  quoted  froihf 
Faber  and  Bryant,  but  we  think  we  have  stated  the  most  pi.'d-' 
minent. 
.  ,  Ch.  4»  Of  the  ancient  Egpytians  considered  as  a  maritime 

.  In  contradiction  to  the  general  supposition  that  the  £tgyjp-- 
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tia'ns  held  the  sea  in  abhorrence,  and  that  they  were  utter 
strangers  to  the  art  of  navigation,  Sir  W.  Drummond  en- 
deavours to  shew,  and  we  think  successfully,  that  they  were  in 
fact  early  and  skilful  navigators.  Thus  Osiris  was  a  great  na- 
vigator, and  it  can  be  scarcely  supposed  that  he  would  have 
been  king  of  a  people  who  were  utter  strangers  to  the  art.' 
Sesostris  again,  who  flourished  17  centuries  before  our  era, 
according  to  Diod.  Siculus  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  400  vessels  of 
lai'ge  dimensions,  according  to  Pliny  (lib.  7.)  and  traversed  the! 
Ery  thrian  and  Indian  ocean.  ,  And  the  very  existence  of  such 
a  fleet  implies  a  long  acquaintance  with  naval  affairs.  The 
voyage  of  Cecrops  and  Cadmus  1400  years  A.  G.  prove  the 
Egyptians  to  have  been  fearless  in  undertaking  naval  expedi- 
tions. It  has  been  argued  that  the  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  to 
the  sed  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Neptune  was  not  ad- 
mitted, in  early  times  at  least,  into  their  crowded  Pantheon^ 
We  know,  however,  that  they  did  acknowledge  a  deity  who 

1)resided  over  the  sea.  Sesostris  dedicated  a  ship  £80  cubits  in 
ength,  coated  with  gold,  and  lined  with  silver,  to  the  summuni 
numen  at  Thebes,  by  whom  Isis  is  generally  understood,  whom 
they  adpred  as  presiding  over  the  sea.  To  her  also  the  Greeks; 
who  must  have  taken  their  notions  from  the  Egyptians,  erected 
temples  as  the  protectress  of  mariners,  and  under  the  form  of 
a  ship  she  was  worshipped  from  a'  very  remote  antiquity. 
"  How  this  happened  (concludes  Sir  W.  Drummond)  it  Would 
be  difficult  to  say,  unless  we  suppose  the  ancient  Egyptians  to 
have  beeii  less  hostile  to  strangers  and  more  accustomed  to 
navigation  than  most  modem  writers  seem  willing  to  allow.'* 
P.  145. 

Ch.  5.  Of  the  origin  of  animal  worship  among  the  Egyptians! 

In  answer  to  the  opinion  of  some  ancient  sceptical  writers, 

that  religion  was  a  mere  political  ihstitutibn,  we  quote  the  fbl- 

lowing  remark  of  Sir  W.  Drummond  as  a  favourable  specimen 

of  his  style  and  opinions. 

''  But  this  reasoning,  whether  employed  by  poets  or  philosophers,  is 
foisnded  in  error.  The  evidence  of  final  causes  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
iste&ce  of  a  Deity  is  so  clear  and  obvious,  that  the  histories  of  the 
world  exhibit  no  example,  at  any  period,  or  in  any  country,  of  its  not 
haying  been  always  admitted  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  Man 
has  never  existed  as  a  social  being,  and  has  never  instituted  laws 
without  having  any  notion  of  religion.  Neither  is  the  reasoning  ob- 
scure or  intricate,  which  leads  him  to  conclude,  that  mind  is  distinct 
from  body,  that  intellect  could  only  proceed  from  intellect,  that 
matter  was  organized  by  something  else  than  matter,  and  tkatiitfs 
must  have  originally  sprung  from  an  eternal  living  source.     Th^'ar» 
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gottcBits  are  equaily  cltat  by  which  die  unity  o£  the  Oeiity  may.b« 
pffoved  from  the  laws  of  nature*  In  those  laws  intention  is  elweiye 
nanifeaty  and  where  there  is  intention  there  is  intelligence^  But 
one  sole  intelligence  gave  laws  to  the  universe  because  the  universe  is 
infinite^  and  therefore  we  must  adinit  the  infinityi  and  consequently  the 
unity  of  its  divine  legislature.  Again,  in  arguingfrom  efifect  to  causey 
we  can  acknowledge  but  one  primary  cause.  There  cannot  be  more 
ihan  one  principle  of  existence.  The  monad  necessarily  precedes  the 
duad  and  the  triad  ;  and  as  all  numbers  through  the  series  may  be  in-> 
finitdy  extended,  flow  from  the  unit,  so  all  causes,  though  the  chaia 
be  immeasurable,  have  originated  in*  one.  This  reasoning  is  plain  and 
evident,  and  has  only  to  be  stated  to  receive  assent  from  every  imso- 
tihisticated  nHud."    P.  148. 

In  enquiring  into  the  degree  of  connection  visible -amongst 
^he  religious  pa^an  rites  widely  differing,  he  comes  to  the  con* 
elusion^  ^  that  the  mythological  systems  of  the  Pagan  nations 
had  a  common  origin  iii  Tsabaism,  and  dated  their  existence 
from  a  period  when  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  coliires  passed 
through  the  signs  of  Leo  and  Taurus."  P«  160.  Hence  the 
forms  of  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Asia,  appear  to  be  copied  from  the  Tsabian  heiroglyphs  which 
:i^epresented  the  celestial  bodies,  and  which  were  chiefly  com- 
posed from  the  forms  of  animals.  But  while  the  worship  of 
animal  similitudes  was  thus  disseminated  over  a  wide  portion  of 
the  world,  the  Egyptiiuis  alone  appear  to  have  offered  the 
homage  of  their  adoration  to  animals  themselves*  The  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  by  a  sense  of 
gratitude  which  men  felt  for  services  rendered  to  them  by 
animals.  Diod.  Siculus  in  one  place  indeed  refers  it  to  another 
cause,  the  Egyptian  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  but 
neither  of  these  reasons  seem  sui&cient  to  account  for  fact^. 
The  horse  was  not  reckoned  amongst  the  sacred  animals  of 
E^ypt,  and  the  serpent  and  wolf  were  adorned  by  the  wor- 
jshippers  of  Cneph  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lycopolis,  and  accor- 
ding to  Porphyry,  that  worship  was  founded  in  the  belief  that 
the  essence  of  Deity  pervades  the  universe  and  lives  in  aH 
living  thin^,  and  if  so,  all  animals  ou^t  to  have  neoeived  the 
honours  of  the  Apothe<>si«.  The  chapter  closes  with  Sir  W. 
Drnmmond^s  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  actual  animal  iror- 
»hip  was  of  ii  date  considei'ably  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
symbols  by  which  they  were  represented.  In  discussing  diis 
ytty  intetestirtg  question  connected  with  astronomical  Know- 
ledge in  the  earnest  times^  he  judiciously  observes,  that  although 

"  The  ftceouttts  contained  in  these  tradlitions  are  no  doubt*  ^^f 
ctaggetated ;  and  have  hence  been  superctlioiisly  rejected  by  %o  <e« 
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verity  of  modern  criticism,  it  does  not  perhaps  exactly  follow  tha^' 
where  much  is  exaggerated  all  must  h^  false.  The  amplification  of 
truth  does  not  imply  the  non-existence  of  truth.  A  tradition  is  gene* 
rally  founded  upon  a  reality.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any 
defence  of  the  traditions  in  question,  even  when  they  go  no  further 
than  to  state  that  men,  whose  lives  extended  to  eight  or  nine  centuries, 
according  to  Scripture,  became  well  acquainted  with  the  motions  of 
the  celestial  bodies,  which  they  had  the  advantage  of  observing  in 
warm  dimates  and  under  skies  almost  always  serene.  I  consider  it  as 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  stars  were  already  di- 
vided into  constellations  in  the  time  of  Job,** — and  that  those  who  read 
that  book  ^'  in  the  original,  will  not  doubt  that  the  asterisms  were 
already  eepiesented  by  animals  when  he  wrote,  and  that  by  the  word 
Mazaroth  (J11Tt9)  he  must  have  meant  either  the  Zodiacal  signs 
QX  the  lunar  oiansions."    P.  179. 

Ch.  6.  Of  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  tlie  Egyptians. 

This  chapter  in  a  dialogue  for  and  against  the  high  preten^ 
sions  to  astronomical  knowledge  claimed  by  the  Egyptians,  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  abstract  of  the  extent  of  that  general 
knowledge.  We  regret  that  our  limits  preclude  us  from  doing 
Tull  justice  to  it — a  slight  sketch  is  all  we  can  offer.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  reminded  that  Thales  studied  in  Egypt  those  sci- 
ences; he  afterwards  taught  in  Greece.  That  those  who  erected 
the  pyramids  must  have  known  how  to  take  a  meridian^  and 
good  reasons  are  urged  to  shew  that  Pythagoras  learned  from 
ttie  Egyptian  priests  the  solution  of  the  celebrated  problem  re- 
specting the  square  of  the  hypotenuse.  Geometry,  we  learn 
from  Herodotus,  was  transplanted  from  the  same  source  into 
Greece,  the  invention  of  Theuth  or  Thoth.  We  may  observe 
too,  that  their  very  ignorance  and  mistakes  respecting  the  re*- 
iative  situation  and  character  of  some  of  the  neayenly  bodies 
prove  much  observation  and  the  possession  of  much  reaj 
science*.  For  instance,  the  central  situation  of  the  sun,  the  ob-- 
liquities  of  the  zodiacal  circle,  the  length  of  the  lunar  day,  the 
comparative  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth  and  moon  as  3  to 
1 — their  respective  masses,  as  1  to  72,  The  j)eriodical  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets.  The  distance  of  the  earth  frqm  the  sun. 
*rhat  comets  were  erratic  planets  i;i  hyperbolic  orbits.  The  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxesjthe  doctrine  of  gravitation  applied  to  the 
solar  system  ;  the  progress  of  the  fixed  stars,  in  much  of  which 

♦  The  Pythagoreans  had  indeed  announced  the  existence  of  an  astronpmical  system, 
wliicfa  th6  p)iiIosopbers  of  Alexandria  rejected,  but  which  those  of  nfloderh  Eiirope  have 
iABwinvarif^ty  adopted,  jprhich.fciionk4ge.be  muat<hat(e-ftc<}uicedin'£^ptand  tbefiMt. 
H^ferred  by  the  priests  of  HeliopoUs  to  thoee  «f  Memphis,  and  finally  .to  Thebes,  tfa,9 
jSaowi  Ba^e  found  in  Sonechis  i^he  h|gh  priest,  an  able  instructor. 
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knowledge  we  find  the  Brahminical  philosophy  Tbearing  a  con- 
spicuous share.  The  means  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  attaip 
tnis  knowledge,  and  the  instruments  they  possessed  next  cohii^' 
under  discussion,  the  perfection  of  which  must  be  acknowleclged 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  accurate  information  they  had  acquired* 
Thus  they  must  have  had  armillary  spheres,  &c.     In  answer 
to  the  objectors^  that  few  instruments  were  found  or  known  tp 
exist,  it  is  answered,  that  if  valuable  instruments  did  exist,  they 
must  have  been  confined  to  the  colleges  of  priests,  who^  aware 
that  knowledge  was  power,  imparted  little  to  the  vulgar«   SaeU 
too  as  they  were,  they  must  have  been  on  a  much  larger  scate 
than  ours,  and  proportionably  more  expensive.     If  we  bedt 
wily  of  the  golden  circle  of  Osymandias,  we  should  f ecotlfect 
that  a  circle  of  this  metal,  365  cubits  in  circumference,  ^<yuld 
alone  give  it  a  renown  beyond  its  scientific  value.    The  dis- 
closure of  the  Pythagoreans  plainly  shew  that  their  chief  miist 
have  been  instructed  by  astronomers,  who  employed  accurate 
instruments*     Thus,  a  calculation  of  the  sun*s  distance  from 
the  earth,  proved  that  the  observer  was  not  entirely  ^oran^ 
of  the  method  of  taking  a  parallax.     One  or  more  of  the  in- 
struments known  by  the  name  of  the  catoptron,  diopti^n, 
eisoptron,  and  enoptron,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  great 
degree  resembled  telescopes,  or  were  used  for  the  same  j)ur- 
poses.     Aristotle  says  the  Greeks  employed  mirrors  when  they 
surveyed  the  celestial  phenomena,  which  leads  us  to  their  ac- 
quaintance with  glass,  a  knowledge  mentioned  so  early  as  tive 
time  of  Job.     It  was,  in  fact,  so  abundant  in  Ethiopia,  tbiit 
Herodotus  tells  us  coffins  were  frequently  made  of  it.    Tlte 
Egyptians  even  pretended  that   they  could  make  it  malle- 
able.   And  the  Pythagorean  assertion  respecting  the  diverged 
surface  of  the  moon,  and  enumeration  of  fixed  stars,  infpK^s 
that  they  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  assisted  by  gla^seb. 
Again,  in  the  Chinese  chai*ts  of  the  heavens,  many  more  ^rs 
are  marked  than  formerly  existed  in  those  which  were  made  j^ 
'Europe.    The  Persians  and  others  too,  from  knowledge  pw- 
bably  collected  in  Egypt,  asserted  that  the  galaxy  owed  its 
%hitehiess  to  the  great  multitude  of  stars  it  contained,  whii^ 
y^k  supposed  to  be  an  error  till  Galileo  by  his  telescope  {H^^^tfd 
&e  fiict.     That  the  planetary  satellites  had  been  disooivefi^ 
by  simikr  means  we  may  infer  lirom  the  assertion  of  the  €b4- 
Steahs  and  Bt^ahmins,  Who  reckoned  the  planetary  bbdi^d^'Sd'^ 
fifteen  in  number.    Additional  proof  may  be  ui^ed  frotii'^Mber 
'smirces;    Thus  Stiidas  indicates,  in  explaining  a  pabif^'^bf 
AHMOphaneer,  thtft  burning  tnirro^  were  ihade  bf  glasfcy^ifWd, 
the  magnifying  power  of  glass  must  have  been  known.    How 
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could  the  antique  gem$  have  been  m  l^eautifully  executed  with- 
out microscopic  powers?  TPhe  Persians  indeed  pfeiend,  thai 
Alexander  tlie  Great  found  a  mirror  in  which  the  universe  was 
represented,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  a  Reflecting  tele- 
scojiei  The  Greeks  report  that  Pythagoras  had  shewn  fetteri 
\vritten  on  the  disk  of  the  moon  by  mieans  of  a  liiirror.  Roger 
JBtacon  asserts  that  Caesar  surveyed  Britain  by  means  of  a  gla^. 
The  discussion  is  thus  concluded.  •  >  ^ 

)  '^*'  The  ancient  Hindus,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians,  appear  to  neit^ 
Haver  been  tequainted  with  a  sy9tem  of  astronomy  more  scientific  tbftV 
•lnfOtt  Qiodern  writers  are  willing  to  admit.  The  remnants  of  this  sys* 
%9]f^h^^  sulHced  to  convince  more  adequate  judges  tlmn  myself,  t^u^t 
when  it  was  entire,  it  must  have  been  worthy  of  admiration.  It  is  i^ 
N^\xk  to  urge  that  the  existence  of  fragments  does  not  prove  the  existenee 
of  a  system.  I  maintain  that  they  prove  not  only  the  existence,,  Ui(t 
ihe  excellence  of  the  system.  When  we  see  tl>e  ruins  of,  an  edificdi 
or  the  remnants  of  a  wreck,  we  cannot  doubt  the  former  existeftce  oY 
a  buildirig  and  of  a  vessel ;  and  we  may  even  be  able  to  jdd'ge  fi^iji 
their  remains,  what  had  been  the  form,  the  structure,  arid  the  maj^nP- 
Itudfe  of  toth.*'    P.  251.  ': 

^  Ch.  7« — ^Remark$  on  the  Sciences  isfJVIedicin^  and  Anatom^i 
j9^ Braeti^ed  anoong  the  Egyptians.  ...  ^ 

.,  A  subject  so  deeply  connecting  itself  with  the  welfare.  jCif 
^ankind,  must  naturally  have  excited  much  attention  in  eyer^ 
.iigej  and  we  ought  not  therefore  to  be  surprised,  tliat^  in  pro- 

S^rtbo  a&  general  ignorance  prevailed  amongst  tjie  pi^ople.£^t 
tge,  any  discovery  or  improvement  in  the  art  of  med|cir|e 
^i^hould  be  ascribed  as  we  find  it  was  to  the  gods.  Thu^  |^ 
.V0lu9ie$  upx«  the  subject  have  been  attributed  to  Tboth,  ai|d 
(Bec^rets  of  pharmacy  were  said  to  be  revealed  by  Isi3  to  her  spn 
^{|c^8.  .  This  proves  at  least  the  existence  of  an  early  kn<)w- 
lodge  of  medical  science.  Of  the  extent  of  this  knowledge  J«^e 
,  9biJl  briefly  shew  proofs,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  there  were 
::phydicians  for  every  part  of  the  body  and  every  disease.  This 
.Implied  a.  considerable  number  of  professors.  It  is  urged^  th^t 
^^e. abhorrence  nia&i&sted  towards  those  emibalmers;  w^osp^^- 
im^B  it  ¥ras  to  open  the  bodies  of  the  deceasedj  is  a  ^pr^oj^^tlv^t 
i^ioatoiny  .was  h^ld  in  conteoapt,;  but.  it  is  justly  ^n^werei^  thi^^t 
htil§pi:9^l^(^.af  ejp[4>aliB]^  scarcely  have  existed  if|  sy^ 

|lfir|e«t|l^i),i]^:itNt;<H^Wry  h^^  ^is  been  the  cas^  ThiSvpeV- 
9^^Q9»i<H2ftt^:<2<H^trary,  ip  a  proof  tl^at  medicine  was  inconi^i- 
74<wl4f^.l^ti9^^^4oi)9;  an^  in  a,  high  st^e  of  advancementTrai^ 
'i^Bp)f^dii^npt|y.&tat<5f^:(hb.;xijK,)  thfit  dissection  was  encour^g.^ 
e(IirtK^yi,ljyttheiStti4^^rity,  lwa|  example  of  kings,    Thp  aijalQ- 
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iiiical  s^ill  sliewh  by  Homer  is  also  successfully  introduced  m' 
proof  of  the  knowledge  of  tHe  ancients  in  the  healing  art. 

Ch.  8. — Remarks  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  in  che- 
mi$|;ry  arid  metallurgy,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history. 

We  require  riot  the  testimony  of  Zosimus  of  Pariopblis  to 

S rove  that  some  knowledge  of  these  arts  existed  before  the 
ood.     That  thie  Egyptians  attributed  a  very  reiriot^  brigiri  to 
the  invention  of  chemistry,  we  may  also  infer  from  thie  manner 
and  characters  of  the  persons  whom  thej"  cdnsidered  kd  the 
inventors.    Their  knowledge  of  embalming  may  be  again  ad^ 
duced  in  proof  of  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  chemistry^ 
the  construction  of  the  tabernaclfe  and  ark,  arid  the  Utiguehtii 
and  perfuriies  employed  in  the  celebratibri  df  the  sacrfed  titei^, 
shew  the  progress  made  by  the  Jews  in  these  ai:ts  during  thfeit 
residence  in   Egypt.    They  distinguished  bietween  gmd  artd 
fine  gold,  and  consequently  must  have  known  hoW  to  ptirifj 
that  metal,  arid  separate  it  from  heterogeneous  matter.     The 
figures  of  the  cherubim,  and  form  of  the  golden  candlestick, 
prove  that  they  could  work  and  cast  that  riietal.     In  correcting 
the  ungrammatical  construction  of  some  passages  in  our  ver- 
sion, which  in  the  Hebrew  are  perfectly  clear.  Sir  W.  I),  shews 
that  Moses  must  have  possessed  Ibl  very  great  knowledge  of 
chemistry ;  his  rendering  gold  potable  is  adduced  in  proof* 
When  they  quitted  Egypt  the  JeWs  also  appeared  to  have  beefi 
well  acquainted  with  x  the  arts  of  dying  and  tanning;     T'ehflat 
were  covered  with  ram- skins  dyed  red.    The  curtains  tad  veil 
of  the  tabernacle  were  made  of  fine  twisted  linen,  of  blue,  "and 
purple,  and  scarlet.  The  presents  which,  according  to  Homer, 
i(Od.  i.  4.  125.)  were  given  by  Polybus  to'Alcandra,  dSsjplay 
not  only  the  wealth  of  the  Egyptians,  but  their  skill  in'ttieta!- 
lurgy:  for  further  information  on  these  subjects^  Sir  W.  D. 
refers  his  readers  to  his  Essay  on  the  Sciences '  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Chaldeans. 

Ch.  9,  10,  11'. — Concerning  Hieroglyphics. 
We  cannot  enter  fully  into  So  extensive  and  intricate  a  stitt- 
|ect  as  written  and  hieroglyphical  language,  which  odctfpiestRe^ 
three  chapters — a  slight  sketch  must  sufficie.  Oral  pr^eA^d 
written  language,  but  from  the  forms  and  figured  of  speech,  tffe 
graphic  painter  would  learn  how  t6  express  his  sentiments,  and 
abridge  his  symbols — hence,  for  a  strong  mari,  he  sketched  tllQ 
lion  as  the  symbol  of  force  :  he  next  fbr  brevity  arid  despatch 
put  a  part  for  the  whole.  ThuiSi  the  Me^xicrfri  repre§eht^d  the 
rabbit  by  its  head,  and  the  reed  or  Water  plant  by  its  fldwfef: 
and  the  Egyptians  indicated  a  siege  by  piaintiiig  k  '^caliAg  tki- 
der.     The  difficulties  attending  this  led  to  more  easy  and  com- 
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|)0n4tpU3  jn^thods  pf.  expressing  though ts^  and  at  a  very  early 
j).eriq[d.V<B  iir]id  the  Egyptians  employing  two  different  sorts  of 
obaracterS)  denominated  the  sacred  and.  the  vulgar.  The  date 
pf.tjie  introduction  of  letters^  is  unknown :  but  St.  Augustine, 
on  the  authority, oir  Yarro,  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  were 
Vught.  them  by  Isis-— Luca,n  and  the  Greeks  attribute  them 
to  the  Phoenicians.  They  hfive  been  also  given  to  the  Assy- 
la^np  and , Babylonians— Pliny  conceived  the  Assyrian  to  hayp 
biSen  the  ipQst  ^ucient  oi  aqy.     Polyhistor,  on  the  authority  ctf 

tero^us  says,  the  Babylonians  were  taught  them  by  panne? 

efoa^e  tb^.  flood.  ^  The  Hebrewist,  it  may  be  remarked,  beforp 
jl^^^^captivity  en^plpy^d  S^-mari tan  characters,  which  were  nearly 
,the  ^ame  with  the  Phoenician;  and  the  Chinese  £^t tribute  a  book, 
[q^jtitai^xipg  an  account  of  their  origin,   to   an   emperor  who 

Se^igOJ^d  !in^py*  ye^fs  before  Fphi  {i,  e.  Noah).  The  resem- 
lance,  more  or  le.s^  perceptible  between  some  of  the  graphic 
(Qb^^^cters  of  the  Egyptians  and  western  nation^,  at  all  ev^ents 
indicates  that  such  characters  had  a  compiqn  origin;  and. there 

^ems,  ^observes  §ir  W.  Drummond, 

•  »  •      . 

^*  To  be  no  other  way  of  accounting  either  ifor  the  early  uae  of  let« 
ters  among  so  many  dinerent  nations,  joir  for  .the  resemblance  which 
existed  between  some  of  .the  graphic  symbp^  .employed  by  thpse  lui- 
tiopsj  tb^M^i  by  9uppQ3ipg  bierpglypliic  writing,  if  f  pay  be  allowed  the 
term,  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Tsabaists  in  the  first  ages  after 
the  flood.-'     P.  309-      '  '  >. 

The  geuerj^l  practice  .m^  .Hm>,^lfidg^  of  hierqglypbic^  m^ 
emblematical  oharactersis  attested  .by.  the  sacred  oriental  p^ay^ 
of  Mitfarai^nd  Siva — iind  in  tae  .north  by  similar  representa- 
tions of  Scythian  and  Scandinavian  origin.  According  to.cBe- 
jTOSUs,  figures  of  this  description  were  pointed  on  the  walls  of 
•the  temple  at  Belus  at  Babylon,  and. the  Maxican  and  Chinese 
adopted  the  s^pae  mode  of  communication.  Sancpniatho,  (who 
lived  before  the  siege  of  Troy  *)  according  to  t^prphyry,  com- 
piled his  histqry  out  of  the  records  of  each  citv,  aiid  out  of  the 
anagraphs  of  the  ^temples.  According  to  Philo  Byblii\s,  con- 
*^iilting  the  a^rqane  letters  or  characters  o^  the  Ammone^ns, 
phjch  .tie  ^found  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the  temples,  which 
oh^r^ctei:s.iS|r  W.^Ilruijamond  considers  to  have  been  those  em- 
njpy  ^d  ip  tlje  i^}|Ieyent  countries  by  theTsabean  worshippers  of  the 
§^p,  \^pp  i^dorepi ,  that  luminary  under  the  name  of  vliani  ai)d 
A^^mop  :,4nd  tbeae  cjiaracters  he  conceives  to  have  been  eitner 
sjfn^pc  or  phpp^j;ic.    But  the  inconvenience  of  expressing 


.  I 
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■Ahdugbte  by  images  wi  emblems  n 
bden  felt;  reflection  and  experience 
prieste  tliat  the  graphic  art  could  onlj 
choosing  signs  which  would  repreaen 
Che  first  of  these  modes  baa  been  fin 
fieie,  the  second  was  originally  by  t 
glyphicB.  Finally,  he  proposes  the  I 
Fhcenician  as  the  most  ancient  forn 
fi-om  a  comparison  of  which  we  may 

,tion  invented  its  own  alphabetic  character,  "ot-whetherifrota 
jtheif:  similarity  in  some  instances,  and  their  dissimllavitj}'  in 
others,  we  should  not  refer  them  all  three  to  one  cotflrtiAn 
origin,  from  which  they  made  a  choice  of  the  hleroglyphtca 
from  which  they  formed  their  letters." — P.  342.  These  chap- 
ters conclude  with  a  table  of  notes  and  pktes,  illustrating  the 
derivation  and  formation  of  alphabetical  characters. 

Ch.  IS. — Chronological  remarks  concerning  the  origin  apd 
duration  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy. 

Truly,  observes  Sir  W.  Drummond,  the  subject  of  thia 
chapter  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  which  can  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  antiquary.  He  is  confounded  by  imaginary 
'  c^chs  and  fables,  in  which  gods  and  demi-gods  are  [tfODiinent 
■  lactors,  perplexed  by  authorities  at  variance  with  each  other. 


"  Hia  (lifHcultJes  angment  in  proportion  as  he  n 
the  point  whence  he  had  originally  started.  Like  the  traveller  who 
'  sets  out  upon  a  journey,  when  the  day  is  closing,  the  light  growa  more 
'feeble  at  every  step  which  he  lakes,  and  the  shades  of  night  fell  bUaker 
and  blacker  around  him,  until  he  be  at  length  enveloped  in  totaldark- 
ness."    P.  83S. 

..  He  then  proceeds  to  point 
r.'««c«iint9  given  by  the  authors 
I'Sgyptiani  chronology  :  viz.  Hi 
J :  ^ftlfo^i^nwus  writer  of  the  old  E, 
:  Imported  by  Julius  Africanus — 

bias ;  Eratosthenes,   and   Syn 

lastly,  Josephus.     We  cannot  i 

in  the  course  of  which  we  were 

Iqarned  dissertation  on  the  wori 

perhaps  smile  on  finding  it  in, 

of  the  most  remote  antiquity, 

dera,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the 

:,vinfl.  It  ia  proved  to  be  sync 
'^with  the  JufHterpf  theGreeks ; 

Baal-hamon,  or  Bel,  of  the  sac 
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^Gr^dan  Pan,  a  personification  of  the  Sun,  or  a<ccorcling  to 

'*(fopJic  denvatiori,  the  Stin  itselft  the  gdd  Manesj  invoiced  ty 

/th^Litins;  in  a  word,  hy  that  reasoning  wbieh  proves  that 

.  it fngs  equal  to  the  satne,  are  equal  to  one  another,  Afa«  is 

•exalted  to  that  supreme  title  assigned  him  by  the  Altni^ty* 

when  he  formed  him  after  his  own  Image,  and  gave  him  domi-. 

i  nion  over  all  created  things.      The  chapter  concludes  afl^r 

coxnparing  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the  above  authors. 

"  U^ion^  the  whole  I  see  nothing  which  even  approaches  to  cer- 
.. taioty,  in  the  chronology  of  Egypt,  previous  ^o  the  reign  of  Psamrae- 
.ritichus  the  first.  Here  and  there  a  ray  of  light  is  cast  upon  our  path 
»  l)y  .the  Hebrew  historians;  but  for  the  rest  of  oiir  way  we  meet  with 
.^  nothing  but  intricacy,  confusion,  and  darkness,"    P.  47 S>. 

Ch.  13. — Remarks  on  the  history  of  Sesostris. 
Sesostris,  says   Manetho,  was  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  after  Osiris,  but  as  he  was  an  ideal  being,  Sesostris  m^y 
'  be  considered  as  the  greatest  chief  that  ever  swayed  the  scep- 
.  ^re  pt  royalty  over  the  plains  of  Egypt,  not  but  that  in  Iur  his- 
tory, fact  and  fable  are  curiously  interwoven.     Inured,  to  hard- 
ship from  bis  childhood,  trained  to  the  same  exercises,  an4  en- 
^  gaged  in  the  same  studies  with  those  who  were  to  be  his  future 
subjects,  by  an  intelligent  father,  who  collected  all  the  ipale 
children  who  were  born  on  the  same  day  with  his  son,  for  t)ie 
purpose  of  giviiig  to  all  the  same  education;  he  prepared  him 
for  those  scenes  of  after  life  in  which  he  was  destined  to  act 
so  distinguished  a  part.     At  an  early  age  he  subdued  Arahia 
;  -and  Lybia,  and  annexed  them  to  the  Egyptian  monarchy— ire- 
vaaled  by  the  god  Phthah  as  a  future  master  of  the  world,  a 
superstitious  people  were  prepared  to  act  a  subservient  part  in 
aU  his  mighty  plans.     Accordingly,  with  an  army  consisting  of 
600,000  infantry,  24,000  cavalry,  and  27,000  war  chariots,  (sb  says 
Diodorus  Siculus)  he  marched  forth — Ethiopia  fell  before  brim. 
The  Troglodites  yielded  to  the  conqueror;  theiice  hee^tt^ided 
bis  march  beyond  Sennaar,  to  the  mountains  of  the  mfoton,  dedi- 
cating a  temple  to  Isis,  on  the  site  of  which  Ptolemais  was  after- 
wards built,  and  on  the  promontory  of  Dira  (probably  on  the 
point  of  the  straits  of  Babelmandel)  erecting  a  column  on  which 
. .    w/is  inscribed  in  sacred  letters  an  account  of  his  passage.  -There 
,  .  ^mbarking,  he  launched  forth  with  a  fleet  of  400  long  ships, 
/^,^  subduing  all  the  islands  of  the  Erythrean  sea,  on  his  way  to 
,;  India,  the  whole  of  which  vast  and  rich  territory  he  added  to 
^!,  hie.  empire  :  crossing  the  Ganges,  he  proceeded  in  his  career 
^  ^1  of  conquest  to  the  eastern  ocean,  so  that  China  must  have  also 
^]^ep  ^before  his  victorious  arm.     The  »Scythian  hordes  were 
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equally  unable  to  resist  the  torrtent:  Aen  rriliog  -  wetiwarjl 
through  Tartary  to  the  north  of  the  CaspiaUf  and  to  the  riv^ 
Tanais,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.     Then  entering  Europe,  fae 

1>assed  through  Sarmatia,  Dacia^  and  Mascia,  towards  T^Eiee^ 
eaving  montitneftts  behind  him  inscribed  Sestistzis^  King  of 
kings^  and  Lord  of  lords,  has  subdued  this  regioQ  by  foiee  of 
arms.  (Diod.  lib.  i.  s.  55.) 

Returning  from  a  temporary  residence  at  Nineveh,  to  punish 
a  revolt  headed  by  his  brother  Armais,  he  narrowly  escaped 
a  death  prepared  for  him  by  that  traitor,  and  then  settling. in 
Egypt,  he  dedicated  his  time  and  his  talents  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  country  by  the  erection  of  stupendous  monuments, 
temples,  cities,  and  canals,  defending  its  eastern  side  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Arabians  and  Syrians,  by  a  wall  from  JPelu- 
sium  to  Heliopolis,  and  upwards  of  150  miles  in  length.  In 
this  account  much  exaggeration  is  perceptible,  arid  probaibly 
the  deeds  of  many  are  incorporated  in  the  doubtful  exploits  of 
'this  one  individual,  the  exact  period  of  whose  existence  cannot 
even  be  ascertained.  Time  and  indisputable  authority  have, 
"^however,  left  us  enough  on  record  to  prove  that  mighty  deeds 
were  performed  by  a  hero  or  heroes  of  that  name.  We  may 
be  ignorant  of  much,  but  (as  our  author  concludes  his  work) 
"  when  the  face  of  day  is  obscured  by  clouds  isind  mists,  we 
doubt  riot 'that  the  sun  is  shining  above,  tho'tigh  we  can  neither 
•discern  its  orl)  through  the  gloom,  nor  point  oiit  its  "place  in 
the  heavens." 

A  third  volume  is  in  preparation,  containing  remarks  on  the 
origin  of  the  Phoenicians,  of  the  Arabians,  and  of  some  of  the 
nations  of  Adia  Minor. 


TVie  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England^  during  the 
Reign  of  King  Henry  VIH,  ByH^wnr  Soakes,  A.M.Reetor  vf 
Shelley Jn  Essex.  2vo]s.  8vo.  IZ.'IO^.  London.  Rivingtons. '18^. 

We  had  dftenfancJied  that  no  good  would  ever  arise  from'the 
'hurly-burly  of  Catholic  emancipation,  with  which  our  ears  hate 
been  stunned  during  a  long  succession  of  years.  But  At  length 
some  good,  and  some  very  essential  good  has  tirisen  froraitf 
arid  we  hail  with  considerable  satisSction,  the  Tecent.'piaiJti» 
that  have  been  t^ken,  to  rescue  from  the  slander  nndr^lamoUri 
of  modem  di^appoirited  Catholics,  the  chataCters  of  outr^i^riiy^ 
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BBkntBSts,aasdiiie  spirit  of  Hie  Reformafke,  pftrtieuiarly  «• 
it  regards  the  coiinti^  in  which  we  have  our  dwelliog  an4 
idbode.  Mr.  Soamies  is  onevof  those  retired^  but  deeply  inte- 
reated  tsbi^^vers  otipasamg  eveiits,  who,  la  devoting  his  tim^ 
ta  learned  studtes>  is  able,  not  only  to  expose  ignorance,  bu<: 
detect  fallacies ;  who  can  xead  .history^  without  placipg  thai: 
implicit  faith  in  popular  names,  or  party  favouritesi,  as  .should 
frtreclnde  examinalion,  and  stifle  enquiry.  No  man  can  read 
^jieae  two  volumes,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe,  aini  to 
iiope,  ave  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  volutnes  on  the  sub- 
^t,  without  discovering  tibat  Mr.  Soames  is  a  dose  investiga* 
tor  of  rr^note  ©vents ;  a  ililigent  historian,  and  above  all,  as  far 
as  }his  Tesearches  can  be  extended,  a  faithful  one.  Ajid  this 
-nideed, is  vrhat  w«  seem  moat  of  all  to  want  at  thi^  time,;  for  it 
08  'not  who  writes  best,  or  who  writes  most,  or  who  can  cite  in 
im  favour  the  Jacrgest  numerical  amount  of  authorities,  but  who 
^<»tn  best  "weigh  arid  examine  the  autlu)rities  cited,  ascertain 
4^ir  just  bearing,  and  elicit  from  clasliing  or  contradictory  au- 
^Gdrities,  the  exact  and  perfect  truth.  The  discussion  of  what 
*kave  been  called  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  in  the  session  of 
^the  year  16d5,led  to  two  results,  whidi  might  'well  he  expected 
to  engage  the  attention  of  all  true  and  sound  Protestants.  W^ 
'-speak  of  the  examination  of  witnesses, Catholic  and  Protestant, 
in  die  committees  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  en- 
ideoAronrs  since -made  by  winters  of  .eminence  on -the  Catholic 
rside  ofthe  question^  to  give  such  a  colouring  to  ibeir  proceed- 
'ings,  as  might)  deceive  unwary  readers  into  an  opinion,  that 
they  have  been  >in  used  rsince  tthe  very  commencement  of  rtbe 
rRefoTmationtoxthis  time,  especially  in  ihaving  ^errors  jandjcor- 
TUptionsiinqputed  tothem,^htdh>the^  not  on^  ase  .prepared  tto 
•  disavow,  but  in  the  ^ay  of  iietaUation,  to  dmpute  lin  .a  tslill 
^greater' degree  to  their  adnnevsaries.  ;Henoe  itis  ^beeome  abso^- 
•lutely  neoessaryeto'TeveitafireahttoftheexactcQurse  of . proceed- 
ings dt  the^timeiof  the  Reformation,  the  pieaise  objects  that 
"^tbe  <ReftfYfflei)S'had.in  view, twi&  such. a. comparative! estimate 
ofthe^principfesiof'eai^  '^sitty,  as  tnay  best  .conduce  to  a.cor- 
:npeot -apprvdaliiint ofmatters  an  i the  ipiesent  day. 

Mr.  Soames^' tells  (.us  ibis  work  .was  underteken  without  .any 
design  toumtsriintD^edtrover^y ;  idxat  indfiiedihe'faad  cdlleattfd 
'Bx^yntaxBgeA  his^inateiiak  tefbre7he>knewtwhat:the  chiefost 
of4;lieiappo6itefpartyffaad  'TCkrently  «?ritten:upontiie  same  sub- 
jects,: and  fiiat;it*w«u3tupon  atn  afier-peruaalofisueh'Wo«k$,'tfaat 
'he'^imsindaoedcocoasionally  to^gOT&rther  tntocerifiunri^ 
'thrnidie^Iiftdiat-iir^'moposcd.  That  Us'flmt  pknmras ^raiiter 
of  «tHidted  ^bgrapnieabnature,  thanigeascally  ^historical,iand 
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more  confined  to  the  delineation  of  the  character  of  Cranmer, 
than  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  . 

What  Mr,  Soames  is  pleased  to  call  his  introduction,  nii^t 
be  almost  regarded  as  a  distinct  history  ;  not  distinct^  as  to  any 
inapplicability  to  the  remainder  of  his  two  valuable  volumes, 
but  as  forming  an  excellent  summary  by  itself^  of  the  state  of 
Christendom  previous  to  the  Reformation,  very  necessary  to 
the  elucidation  of  what  follows,  but  scarcely  falling  within  the 
scope  of  a  reviewer's  duty  towards  the  public,  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  in  a  great  degree  limited,  to  the  judgment  he^  has 
to  pass  on  a  book,  as  compared  with  its  own  title-page.     Tfee 
history  of  things  be/ore  the  Reformation  is  certainly  not^^^a 
history  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England ;"  and 
therefore  we  feel  restrained  from  making  any  particulajr  re- 
marks on  the  first  155  pages  of  Mr.  Soames's  book.     For  to 
that  extent  is  the  introduction  carried  ;  but  in  saying  this  we 
beg  to  be  understood  as  in  no  manner  turning  away  from  it,  as 
though  we  could  hesitate  as  to  the  judgment  we  should  pro- 
nounce upon  it.     It  is  certainly  excellent  in  its  way.     The  text 
clear  and  perspicuous,  the  notes  learned^  and  abounding  in  in- 
formation, and  though  referring  to  events  and  circumstances 
long  since  past,  yet  by  no  means  done  with,  as  every  body 
must  allow,  who  is  at  all  conversant,  with  some  of  the  most 
recent  productions  of  the  press,  whether  proceeding  from  Pro- 
testants or  Romanists.     As  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Soames*s  avowed 
objects,  to  vindicate  the  characters  of  the  early  reformers  from 
unjust  aspersions,  and  to  set  in  a  true  and  proper  light  tlie 
transactions  of  Europe,  as  bearing  upon  the  great  question 
of  resistance  to  the  corruptions  of  Romanism,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  in  recording  or  adverting  to  events  long  prior  to  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Reformation,  we  should  find  occasion  to 
notice  the  different  points  of  view  in  which  the  same  events  are 
to  this  day  contemplated  by  the  several  parties ;  we  find  accor- 
dingly many  instances  of  this  both  in  his  text  and  notes, . but 
particularly  the  latter.     Thus  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
Wicklifiites  and  Albigenses,  by  papal  writers,  which  pass 
current  to  this  day,  and  are  implicitly  credited  by  thoir  oiwn 
party,  Mr.  Soames  very  properly  takes  pains  to  dp  away, 
by  fairly  and  properly  pointing  out  the  exact  nature  o^.^iich 
misrepresentations,  the  grounds  of  them,  and  the  injuiiy  they 
are  still  acknowledged  to  inflict  on  the  characters  of  the  jger- 
sons  so  misrepresented,  and  of  the  injustice,  done., tOfithe 
opinions  they  actually  entertained  and  promulgated,  as^ai^^ng 
the  earlier  opponents  of  the  papal  corruptions— the  q^cf  of 
Huss  in  the  same  manner  is  very  properly  discussed  4i^0^»  in 
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order  to  show  how  little  the  Rornanists  have  fairfy  to  advaiice 
in  palliation  of  the  conduct  of  the  coiincir  of  Constance,  on 
those  two  great  points  which  mark  so  strongly  the  character  of 
that  religion,  which  Huss  opposed,  namely  the  fatal  tyranny 
by  which  the  most  conscientious  principles  and  opinions  were 
to  be  suppressed  by  papal  authority,  and  the  doctrine  often 
disavowed,  but  undotibtedly  acted  upon,  namely,  that  faith  ^as 
not  to  be  kept  with  heretics. 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  work  itself;  which,  at  the  head 
of  the  first  chapter,  is,  in  addition  to  the  terms  of  the  title-page, 
further  designated  as  **  the  history  of  the  Reformation  during 
the  reign  ofKing  Henry  the  Eighth" — which  we  hope,  is  not 
intended  so  much  to  mark  the  ultimate  limits,  of  Mr.  Sbames's 
undertaking,  as  to  intimate,  that  with  such  encouragement  as 
may  justify  him  in  supposing  that  his  work  is  well  received  by 
the  public,  and  approved  by  the  learned,  he  will  proceed 
through  the  three  other  reigns  connected  with  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  of  England,  namely,  those  of  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  We  trust  he  will,  as  he  seems  to  us  to 
deserve,  amply  and  most  satisfactorily  receive  such  encourage- 
ment. 

Dean  Colet  has  the  honour  of  standing  first  in  the  ranks  of 
those,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Soames,  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
gan the  Reformation  here,  in  the  XVIth  century ;  his  early  dis- 
position to  encourage,  and  his  earnest  endeavours  to  promote 
the  study  of  the  Scripture  and  the  fathers,  in  preference  to  the 
Schoolmen,  may  vei7  justly  be  held  to  entitle  him  to  this  dis- 
tinction ;  but  particmarly  the  devotion  of  the  ample  fortune  left 
*him  by  his  father.  To  the  founding  of  St.  Paul's  school,  the 
first  public  place  out  of  the  Universities,  where  the  Greek  lan- 
guage Was  taught,  and  which  deserves  to  be  considered  as 
among  the  first  foundations  laid  for  the  diffusion  of  scriptural 
knowledge,  at  a  period  the  most  important  to  the  interests  of 
his  countrymen.  For  the  study  or  knowledge  of  Greek  could 
hot  have  accomplished  the  Reformation  in  the  way  it  did,  had 
not  the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  detected  and  exposed 
by  Luther  and  Zuingle,  contributed  to  turn  that  knowledge 
almost  immediately  to  the  Scripture ;  had  not  Luther  boldly 
appealed  to  the  Scripture,  as  the  sole  standard  of  truth,  in  his 
Contest  with  the  Pope,  the  knowledge  of  Greek  might  have 
Subsisted  without  actually  subverting  the  Roman  tyranny  :  but 
Dean  Colet,  as  we  have  seen,  had  the  double  merit  of  encou- 

-  tkging  sacred  literature,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
*fartgua^es-^h6  startled  Erasmus  b^  attacking  Aquinas,  before 

-  Ilhefonlleir was  prepared  to  doubt  or  question  the  merit  bf'that 


eminent  scholastic,  and  it  yrs^^  the  mora  Jbold  pf  him  tQ  jdp  9Q, 
when  he  had  a  schoolman  for  fai$  sovereign ;  for  HcAry^VIIl. 
was  as  much  devoted  as  any  Monk  or  Friar  could  be>.  to.jthe 
**  angelic  rf(>c/or"—f every  one  knows  that. he  wrote,  a  bpojc 
against  Luther  in  defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  and  tl\at  it 
was  merely  accidental  that  \i«  owe  to  him  the.  first  effl^jctu^l 
step  towards  tl^e  emancipation  of  this  country  from  the. ty- 
ranny of  Rome. 

It  ha$  always  appeared  to  us^  however,  that  this  i&  a  portion 
of  the  English  history  which  has  been  a  gpod  deal  misunder*- 
stood,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  it  sp  ably  handled  .by  Mr. 
Soames ;  especially  jis  the  .Catholics  are, still  prone  to  attribute 
every  act  of  the  Kjngto  the  effect  of  brutal  passion,  and  .to  exk^ 
de^vour,  as  in  all  other  instances^  to  vilify  the  jR^eforimatiop 
through  him — feyr  know  how  objc^ctionsible  the  union  of  Henry 
and  Catharine  had  been  from  the  first — ^hpw  many  bad  remoQr 
strated  against  it,  not  here  only,  but  at  ^Iqme  ;  fe,w  k^ow  bo^ 
much  Henry  himself  h^d  questioned  the  moi^ality  of  the  connec- 
tion, and  even  the  validity  of  the  Pope's  dispensation ;  that  ei(en 
foreign  Catholic  prinqes  had  dec;lined,an.\ir^ion  with  the  pjB^riqg 
of  the  marriage,  the  princess  Mary,  who  they  judged  to  be  ,Ufe- 
^itimate;  few  know  or  consider  thj^t  rt^^  J^QB^'s  4*3Pe^?J^on 
was  absolutely  obtained  on  faUe  pretences,  io  sf^tiafy  tl^e  .ca- 
vetpusness  of  Henry  yil.,.of  which  he.piniself  lived  to  xjepe^it, 
even  so  f^r  as  to  uifgehis  son  .to  protect  agaiqst.the  cpptraot,  ^j\^ 
fewer  still  consider,  that  Jn  thoi^e.^iipe^ipf  .SUpersti^op^JQepi^^ 
in  thcrde^th  of  m«py,cbildrep,,andrtQt^l  .ij^ftnt  of  a  maje^^iqjr, 
\?ifter  sp  many  years'  ypipp,  thrQejS<?p^,ey^^  having. ^iqd,  ,mi^t 
be  ejccuped  ,fi)r Jftwc^f ijg  tb>t  i\e  had  ipQ^rred,the  qur^e  denq^jj^ir 
ced  in  Scripture  i^gainst  hiTPwho  ^^iqqld. marry ^)ii3  brqth^r^ 
wife,  namely,  ths^t  he  s]iQuld  dicichildlqs^..  (Leyif.  jcx.  Sll.)  .Qod 
rfprbid  we  should  .fee  thought  to  rqfl^ct  uppn  .his  unfprtunftt^ 
,que.en,  ¥(hp^e,<?%r(jfc?^r  wd  conduct  ^^(^pi  ;veqr  ipstly  pe,ver  .tp 
;haye  been  c4lled  jn,qi|e,§t}pp,.but  it  5]Lirely,ialters  tl^e,c^?e  .gre^^ly 
^s  betivepn  Prpte^tftpts  And  .QathoJics,  '.iy][>e*her  Jtlenry  iTOjj-p 
.oilly  rulqd  by  brutal. lust,  ip  his  first , r€(j^ciion,of, the .pap>d  ^a- 
thority,  or  whethier,  »in  .truth,  rthe  pap^l  wtboyity  h^d  ^pqt  ii^^ 
vplved  Kvn.ip  §in,  ip  a, brea^ch.  of  morality,  in^p  pflTe^jice  ^gailM* 
tl^  laws  pfGod,  which  r^pdered,liim.ol?pp^ipij3|to  a  iqpr^e  .^t- 
fectmg.his^ppsterity,  ^t\^  ti^e  .«^uoc^§ion,tp.tte  eroj^n.     ^^^t^O 
not  dwell  uppn  these- thi9g§^.aj5  though iwre.ivQre,fe|Jiid to  {I^piry^ 
siibsegpept.criieUie.i?,  pr  tb^t.^'^eftdtul.iqadififereQce  .^lyitK  Yfl^i^ 
he  allowed .BPme(pfbis.pth?r  fljw?CA3ip^D?t§s,jtp  ljie.sc^fi5>W,:tot 

that,  y^iacertbARomapUts  b^vp,cbp*?P  'sp,freek  aRd^Jjaflj^g^ 
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aothniis^faling  lier  hafd  fate,  but  aggravdtirig  alt  h6t  faults, 
and  iSlaffdefously  imputing  to  hei*  many  moi*e  thaii  fell  to  hef 
shat-fe,  l¥e  think  it  but  fair  to  shbw,  that  Henty's  union  With  Ca- 
tharine was,  ih  all  likelihood,  the  effect  of  one  of  the  greatest 
perversions  of  authority  that  could  be  conceived,  an  assunfiptiotl 
of  setting  aside  the  laws  of  God,  at  the  will  of  hian,  and  f6t 
purposes  radically  base.  If  the  Protestants  are  to  bear  the 
blame  of  the  divorce,  as  it  is  called,  of  Heriry  froni  Catharine 
of  Arragon,  let  the  Catholics  at  lekst  bear,  a^  they  should  do> 
Ae  blame  of  the  union. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  our  readers  tk  sped*- 
men  of  some  of  the  biographical  patts  of  this  work,  but  whil(B 
they  do  not  well  bear  to  be  curtailed,  they  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, too  long  for  insertioh ;  the  author's  accounts  in  the  first 
chapter,  of  Cranmer,  Wolsey,  Crotnwell,  and  Cardinal  Pole, 
are  ex:'ceedingly  good ;  it  is  curious  to  read  how  grossly  the 
fortnet  was  traduced  by  the  malice  of  his  contemporaries ;  and 
how  nobly  in  certaih  instances  he  put  to  silence  his  traducers. 
^ut  as  this  amiable,  learned,  and  excellent  prelate,  is  liable 
even  it\  these  days  to  be  as  much  traduced  as  ever,  it  is  to  be 
iioped  that  he  will  never  want  such  champions  to  defend  him, 
0S  have  lately  appeared,  in  the  pensons  particularly,  of  the 
learned  author  of  the  present  work,  and  of  his  coadjutor,  or 
rather  precursor,  Mr.  Todd.  An  excellent  piece  of  witticism 
recorded  by  Polydore  Vii^I,  iii  regard  to  Wolsey,  a^^ars  in 
Afe  notes.  Whert  Wolsey  becanie  tegat6  as  well  as  archbi$ht!>p, 
insti^ad  of  one,  he  caused  two  crosses  to  be  carried  befote  hiitt, 
^^  Which,"  says  Polydore  V.  "  ittduced  tlte  bvers  of  iH-nattired 
iftfrth  to  remark,  that  one  crosis  was  ndt  sufficient  foi*  the  expi- 
iattbh  of //S*  sins,*'  p.  237.  But  We  have  fiot  time  to  dwell  upon 
Witticisms— ^there  is  much  that  is  very  impbrtarlt  to  notice  in 
eVfery  page,  if  we  could  at  all  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  authoir 
by  such  brief  remarks  as  we  are  compelled  to  make.  As  it  is 
usual,  however,  to  let  the  author  speak  for  himself,  and  the 
reader  ought  always  to  be  Htipplied  with  ispecimens  of  the  styte 
amd  manner,  of  every  book  reviewed,  We  shall  proceed  wirfi 
pleasure  to  select  some  poi*tionfe  of  the  Work,  which  we  appre- 
hend will  Serve  to  redommtertd  it  to  the  pwblic  as  a  vuloable 
trtJdition  to  oiir  hrsrtorical'sttyreB 

We  have  had  ^ucb  OcctfSidft  erfforded  ttfe  <5f  fcfe,  to  ^lot*e 
iSse  Ignorance,  !-eall  6r  tfflfe^etfed,  6f  peflsdfts  ih  hi^  ^ttatiowfe, 
df  tftfe  .tfe«u?il  *#tt-i?^s  dM  tendertcy  of  "isorire  o?  tlie  polish 
^ifcte^'^rfd'eWettfoWtes,  *  thjH  %e  ^'all  be  ^drtrciulatly  anxiotrs  to 
lay  before  our  readers  Mr.  Soames'  account  of  the  Popish 
MiSSs,  '^ttftitr*,-*  it  ft'i^fc^fWAi Hb^*he^b]pfe  Mpdh  the  pYlficiple 
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of  transubstantiation.  It  will  there  be-  seen  that  tran«uhstto^, 
tiation  is  no  such  obsolete,  or  mere  mystical  term,  in  these 
days,  as  some  would  lightly  represent  it  to  be,  but  that  in  con^ 
junction  with  auricular  confession  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
that  priestly  power  and  influence,  which  keeps  a  deluded' 
laity,  particularly  amongst  the  uneducated  classes,  in  abject  sub- 
jection. 

**  Of  all  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  Romanism,  the  most  iltriktng 
and  important  by  far  is  transubstantiation.     From  considering  our 'Sa«« 
viour's  words  at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharistic  Supper  apart  from 
the  circumstanoes  under  Which  they  were  spoken,  from  the  context^ 
and  from  parallel  passages,  a  notion  had  gradually  made  its  way  >inr 
Europe,  under  favour  of  the  intellectual  darkness  which  ushered  m 
the  eleventh  century,  that  the  sacramental  elements  were  oonicerted 
by  priestly  consecration  into  the  identical  body  and  blood  of  Jeans. 
From  this  opinion  there  was  an  easy  transition  to  the  worship  of  sub^ 
stances,  considered  as  they  were  to  be  no  other  than  an  incarnation 
of  the  Deity.     In  process  of  time  it  came  to  be  believed  among  Ro- 
mmists,  that  the  adoration  of  God,  thus  thought  to  be  visibly,  tan** 
gibly  present,  was  the  most  important  part  of  public  worship*     Nd 
longer  was  it  esteemed  reasonable  that  bread  and-  wine  should  not  be 
oonsecrated  unless  the  congregation  were  prepared  to  communicate ; 
if  the  priest  alone  received,  and  the  people  merely  looked  on  with 
silent  adoration,  the  calls  of  religion  were  considered  as  amply  satis- 
fied.    Nor  upon  this  principle  was  it  esteemed  very  material  that  the 
'  service  was  in  a  tongue  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  the  population  ; 
and  that  such  as  could  understand  the  words  uttered  by  the  priest* 
were  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  them  :  it  was  for  the  beatific  visieil 
of  their  God,  that  men  went  to  mass ;  and  being  satisfied  that  they 
were  not  disappointed  of  this  gratification,  they  returned  to  theijr 
homes  contented.     So  high  a  value  was  ordinarily  placed  upon  thiy 
act  of  worship,  that  many  pious  or  superstitious  individuals  coold 
hardly  persuade  themselves  to  lie  down  peaceably  oh  their  bedV  at 
night,  unless  they  had  seen  their  Maker,  as  the  phrase  commonly 
went,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  day.     The  long  prevalence  of 
this  veneration  for  the  sacramental  substances,  caused  them  to-be 
viewed  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  such  as  Christians  iii  general  would  deem 
superstitious  and  absurd :  to  term  them  bread  and  wine  after  priesdV 
consecration,  was  thought  to  border  closely  upon  direct  blasphemyf; 
to  omit  the  bending  of  the  knee  before  Uiese  hallowed  objeottr,  mi- 
peared  the  height  of  impiety;  priests  were  directed  to  *aim  at  rae 
Highest  degree  of  purity,  because  they  handled  daily  the  Lord^'s  bd£^*; 
such  of  the  venerated  substances  as  were  not  used  at  the  time  of^.q^ 
Becration,  were  to  be  carefiiUy  guarded  from  profane,  contact,. tM^ 
from  the  attacks  of  brute  animals ;  if  a  drop  of  our  Lord's  ^Uood^qis 

*  This  was  one  of  ths^  reasons  assigned  forfenfiMroin^  <^.ric»h«iJ«l|t£Xr9iti 
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ttelifallowed  wine  was  termed,  should  be  casually  spilt  iipon  an  altar- 
cAethf  that  piyrtion  of  the  cloth  was  to  b^  reverently  removed  and 
JHumt ;  if  aa  insect  should  have  chanced  to  fall  ipto  the  chalice,  excjt- 
ihg  such  an  invincible  sense  of  loathing  in  the  officiating  minister,  as 
aooipelled  him  to  refuse  the  cup,,  the  disgusting  intruder  was  to  be 
cautiously  abstracted,  and  committed  to  the  flames  *. 

With  the  profound  respect  for  the  Eucharistic  substances,  thus  fostered 
in  the  breasts  of  the  clergy,  the  superstition  of  the  people  fully  kept 
pace.  Mass  was  considered  as  a  remedy  against  the  majority  of 
human  ills.  While  men  enjoyed  the  beatific  vision,  and  while  they, 
were  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  hallowed  edifice  in  which  it  was 
oflered  to  their  eyes,  age  and  sickness  were  believed  to  suspend  their, 
corrosive  influence  over  the  firame,  danger  to  be  no  fit  cause  for  ap* 
pnebeDsitm  f :  nor  if  some  calamity  should  have  overtaken  a  man  on  a 
day  on  which  he  had  not  been  to  mass,  did  superstitious  observers 
hesitate  to  say^  that  if  the  sufferer  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
seen  his  Maker  on  that  day  X>  he  would  most  probably  have  escaped 
his  airversity* 

**  To  these  opinions  respecting  the  Eucharist,  another  was  added, 
which  has  stamped  a  mercenary  character  upon  the  Church  of  Rome« 
It  was  taoght,  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  Deity  was  not  the  only  com- 

*  Sncb  decrees  occur  frequently  among  the  canons  of  coancils  faolden  in 
tlie  tbtrteefith  century. 

'  "  f  In  the  *  Festival,'  a  work  compiled  for  parochial  use  on  holidays,  and 
r^rinted  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1532,  are  tbc  foliowiog  passage^:  'That 
dav  thQa  bearest  thy  mass,  God  granteth  thee  needful  aud  lawful  things. 
That  day  idle  oaths  and  forgotten  sins  being  forgiven.  That  day  thou  shaft 
not  leese  thine  eyesight,  ne  die  no  sudden  death :  no  in  tbc  time  of  the  mass 
IJbMi  shait  not  wa:^  aged.  Every  step  tbitherward  and  bo;noward  an  angel 
shall  reckoD.'    Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  1.  215." 

^l^he  state  of  popular  feeling  as  to  a  sight  of  tbe  sacramental  elements,  is 
thns  described  by  Archbishop  Cranmer.  **  The  very  Antichrists,  the  subtlest 
enemies  that  Christ  hath,  by  their  fine  inventions,  and  crafty  scbolastical  divi- 
»ily,  hate  deluded  many  simple  souls,  and  brought  them  to  this  horrible  ido« 
4at^»  to  worship  things  visible  and  made  with  their  own  hands,  persuading 
them  that  creatures  were  tbeir  Creator,  their  God,  and  their  IVlaker.  For  else 
what  made  the  people  to  run  from  their  seats  to  the  altar,  and  from  altar  to 
altar,  and  from  sacring,  as  they  called  it,  to  sacring,  peeping,  tooting,  and 
l^xiog  atthat  thing  which  tbe  priest  beld  up  in  bis  hands,  if  they  thought 
•not  to  honour  that  thing  which  they  saw  ?  What  moved  the  priests  to  lift  up 
.the  Sacrament  so  high  over  their  beads  ?  or  the  people  to  cry  out  to  the 
pHests^  hold  up,  hold  up,  and  one  man  to  say  to  another,  stoop  down  before, 
idif'to'inf,  this  day  I  have  seen  my  Maker;  and  I  cannot  be  quiet  except  I  see 
-if^  Biak#r  once  a  day  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  all  these,  and  that  as  well  tbo 
jflriests  i|s  the  people  so  devoutly  did  knock  and  kneel  at  every  sight  of  the  8a- 
'«nun,^^b,9t  that  they  worshipped  that  visible  thing  which  they  saw  with  their 
efes^and  \€kik  it  for  very  God  ?  For  if  they  worshipped  in  spirit  only  Christ 
^ttlnf^ia  heaven  with  his  Father,  what  needetb  they  to  remove  oat  of  their 
tstfttat&'ttfoiandgaze,  as  the  AposUes  did  after  Christ  when  he  was  gone  up 
pjyi^^fsi^e^  m^ey  worshipped  nothing  that  they  saw^  why  did  they  rise  up 
to  see  ?  Doubtless  many  of  the  simple  people  worshipped  that  thing  which 
they  saw  with  their  eyes.''  Defence  of  the  True  and  Catholick  Doctrine  of 
the  t*«i^a»ettt,  edHed  hy  the  Jlev.  Mr,  Todd.    Lood.  1826,221. 
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fbft  ofif^d  to  a  pious  mind  by  tlte  mass.  Bendei  ctX&ng  the 
mtitWAj  from  hb  heavenly  abode  m  that  ac^emiiity,  the  priest  tvbs  aaid 
to  offer  him  up  anew,  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  Thus  the  worshipper  emoh 
odved,  that  he  derived  a  substantial  benefit  from  the  ceremonies  which 
he  obs^ved  in  progress  at  the  altar*  His  sins  were  before  his  eyes, 
as  he  trusted,  finding  a  propitiation.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion 
the  consecrated  bread  was  termed  the  Hostj  or  Victim*,  Nor  were 
the  advantages  imputed  to  this  imaginary  sacrifice  restricted,  according 
to  the  general  belief,  to  such  as  were  present  at  it.  The  absent,  and 
even  the  dead,  it  was  asserted,  were  idso  capable  of  deriving  important 
benefits  from  masses  celebrated  for  their  particular  relief.  Upon  this 
doctrine  was  founded  that  gainful  but  disreputable  trade  of  saying 
masses  satisfactory,  which  threw  so  large  a  portion  of  the  public  weaitb 
itato  the  hands  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  papal  reign."  Vol.  I.  P.  345. 

Having  given  this  account  of  transubstantiation  and  its  con- 
sequences^  we  shall  add  a  few  sentences  more  to  shew  the 
difference  between  the  popish  transubstantiation,  aod  Lutheran 
consubstantiation ;  another  long  word,  as  ignorantly  alluded  to 
of  late^  in  the  debates  of  a  certain  assembly,  as  though  a 
knowledge  of  such  matters  were  rather  a  disgrace  than  a  merit. 
But  those  who  pretend  to  discuss,  much  more  to  decide,  upon 
micii  •questions  as  Catholic  Emancipation,  ought  decidedly  to 
know  all  that  those  terms  involve.  Speaking  then  of  Luther*$ 
Otpinion  of  the  Eucliarist^  the  author  says^ 

'  ^  He  did  not  iadeed  venture  to  assert  with  the  Romanists,  4hat  tlie 
substances  appearing  to  mortal  eyes  bread  and  wine,  had  in  faet  he<- 
come  flesh  and  blood.  Nor,  as  he  could  find  no  mention  in  the  New 
I*estan}ent  of  any  4sacnfice  efiered  fbt  the  sins  of  Christians  except 
Ihat  of  the  cross,  did  he  .b^eve  that  when  mass-priests  pvofessed  to 
c^ffbr  a  pr^itiation  lor  iniquity,  tbey  uttered  any  other  thaa  a  peoni* 
cious,  an  interested,  and  an  impious  fiction.  He  insisted,  taking 
Scripture  for  his  guide,  that  the  Eucharist  was  to  be  received,  not 
gaaed  upon,  or  worshiftped  by  the  ooBgregs^tion ;  and  he  would  not 
consent,  that  according  to  the  superstiitious  and  unauthorized  usage  of 
the  Roman  Chtirch,  the  cup  should  be  refused  to  the  laity.  But  ^ 
lliese  points  ended  his  notions  of  reform  as  applied  to  the  Sacramental 
Supper.  Hence  he  substituted  for  the  Romish  doctrine  respectiag 
the  £tf{5hfirist,  one  that  does  not  very  materially  difier  from  it.  .He 
taught,  l!h^t  conisecrattion  did  not  indeed  convert  the  bvead  -and  wine 
4nto  othar  substances,  but  that  it  combined  with  bread  anfl  wihe^^ 
«eal  bedy  aftid  blood  of  Christ  t*     This  asaumed  change  was  termed 

**  ''^ISostia,  profi^rly n HwcMfive '4br 4faviag  c^^iaeda  vieioBy  ovvr <iBe'« 
tmenribs;  but  it  is  trsecl  in  a  larger  «oiioo  ibr  a  storificeoB  other  eeeaiaoiiSi*''** 
.tft;imsw0rth. 

f  •(  <B^  cceira  Dottimi'dooenL  qimtl  'Mm»  pane'  ^  vino  <«ere  oKliibe^nAur 
corpus  et  safllptstHnristi.'   (Conms.  August. dn-'Bytl.  Confer.  ilAA*}.  jlAlfacr 
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Consubatantiation,  a  word  of  which  indeed  the  first  syllable  is  unknown 
to  the  Romish  nomenclature,  but  marking  a  doctrine  approaching  very 
near  to  that  of  the  Papal  Church."     Vol.  i.  P.  350. 

We  should  gladly  proceed  to  the  opinion  of  Zuingle  and  the 
sentiments  of  our  own  Church  on  this  great  point,  as  settled  at 
the  Reformation^  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  stop* 

Mr,  Soames,  in  his  Vindication  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
very  properly  devotes  some  pages  to  the  subject  of  his  memo- 
rable protest,  on  taking  upon  him,  reluctantly,  (for  that  was 
the  case)the  super-eminent  charge  of  primate  and  metropolitan. 
Here  also  our  limits  compel  us  to  be  brief  in  our  remarks, 
though  the  subject  would  carry  us  farther  if  we  were  to  con- 
sult only  our  own  inclinations.  It  is  to  us  constantly  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  papists  should  venture  to  attack  our  vene- 
rable reformer,  upon  this  head  with  so  much  confidence  as 
they  do ;  since,  bating  the  falsehood  with  which  they  still  pre- 
tend to  assert  that  the  protest  was  secret  and  private,  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  history  to  shew,  that  in  civil  affairs, 
at  the  very  same  period,  princes  were  encouraged  by  the  Pope 
himself  not  only  to  violate  the  most  solenm  oaths  on  the 
strength  of  his  dispensation,  as  was  the  case  with  Francis  I.,  but 
to  take  oaths,  and  in  order  to  render  them  afterwards  invalidi 
to  enter  a  protest  against  them  at  the  same  time,  which  was 
the  case  with  Francis's  son,  Henry  Hrid.  of  France.  Aftei^ 
all,  we  see  not  how  Cranmer's  protest  can  be  accounted  worse, 
than  the  contradictory  oaths  of  Popish  prelates,  so  often  no- 
ticed— indeed  we  are  convinced  that  if  Cranmer,  in  this  act, 
were  the  vafer  homo,  Sanders  would  riepresent  him  to  be,  he 
learned  the  art  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Protestantism,  since 
its  perfect  establishment,  has  encouraged  no  such  juggles,  but 
Popery  encouraged  them  always.  The  observations  of  Mr. 
Soames's  contemporaries,  Drs.  Milner  and  Lingard  on  this 
famous  protest  on  the  King's  divorce,  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  &c.  do  not  pass  unnoticed;  nor  should  they;  for  it 
serves  to  shew,  how  necessary  it  is  now  become,  though  three 
centuries  have  elapsed,  to  reconsider  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation as  Mr.  Soames  has  undertaken  to  do. 

Mr,  S.  goes  fiilly  into  the  subject  of  the  King'$  supremacy 
in  his  3d  Chapter,  laying  before  us,  the  arguments,  pro  and  con, 
that  were  urged  in  council  op  that  great  occasion,  in  his  4th 

•4 

endeavoured  to  illuslrate  bis  doctrine  respecting  tbcHolj  Supper,  by  saying, 
that  as  in  a  red  hot  iron  are  united  fire  and  metal,  two  substances  of  different 
natures  ;  so  in  the  Eucharist  is  combined  Christ's  body  with  the  consecrated 
bread.    Note  to  Mosheim,  IV.  68." 

NO.  VII.   VOL.  IV.  N 


a  7S  Shamn's  Hhtwry  ^fihe  <RrformatmH. 

Chapleri /wrbieh  begins  irilh  the  J^isftory  of  the  program  ollte 
pa^pEBcy,  he  in«R)itaG«Ni « long  and  T^ry  kwraed  aceoimt  of  iour 
ancient  Anglo  Sax<m  Church,  wUch  will  net  he  ^rown  «w«^ 
ujpon  antiquaries,  and  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  connei^d 
with  ttiany  parts  of  his  subject,  but  it  is  certainljr  not  the  Hibn^ 
entertaining  portion  of  his  work,  and  on  perusuig  it  we  ttiuSt 
acknowledfi[e  #e  sometimes  wished  it  over,  merely  because  we 
felt  that  it  kept  us  from  more  interesting  matter^  ,  ^  ^ 

We  were  mucli  pleased  and  instructedj  by  Mr.  Soames*^  a4f 
mirage  account  of  the  monastic  institutions,  their  orj^gin^  their 
decline,  their  fall,  and  disBolution ;  we  are  tempted  to  uitroduce 
the  following  account  of  what  is  commonly  called  Cromwell^ 
.visitation  of  them*  .t- 

.  **  tn  October,  .(^e  several  eommissioaers  who  had  been  appointed,  t* 
act  under  Cromwell,  proceeded  to  visit  the  conventual  socic^ties  .of 
tkom  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  bad  been  assigned  to  them  leap&c^ 
tively.  They  were  armed  with  ample,  not  to  say  dan^ous  powers* 
«nd  were  orde;itci  to  make  the  most  minute  enquiries  mto  the  condi* 
iiMiand  ttfiairs  i>f  every  monastery  in  their  particular  distriou.  3^hcy 
were  to  deaaafid  an  aocounft  of  the  endowment  attached  to  each  hnni^ 
«nd  of  the  ^uumxkfx  in  whieh^uch  revenues  were  ai^plied;  they  were  |o 
^SMiuive  into  die  m&al  conduct  of  the  monki^  friavs,  «Qr  Biinfi:;..ip^ 
the  degree  of  strictness  with  which  they  observed  4^e  rules  of,  their 
fMtioular  •Mder^  jnto  their  «ann^  ,of  electing  a  auperier;  intothf 
peeulifir  v^galatioQs  of  every  socieliy ;  and  into  the  number.,  of  al^ 
members*.  In  short,  the  visitors  were  instructed  to  institute  Ji  <^ig!<^ 
sotiitiny  int0  all  the  particulars  coonected  with  the  monastic  system, 
and  wkh  the  ^ndoct  of  eveiy  individual  attached  to  it.     From  an  in- 

Siisicionof  a  nature,  so  minute  and  comprehensive,  it  is  not  possible 
at  any  numerous  body  of  men  could  escape  without  the  imputation 
of  ooasidmble  delinquency. .  Especially,  must  such  a  restdt  be  eiR- 
peeted  to  flow  from  a  strict  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  persQjajs 
absurdly  interdicted  from  the  enjoyments  of  hamaa  life;  exempted 
Srpm.all'care  of  the  future ;  irom  the  bene^ial  restraints  wludb  the 
•oonffiict  of  itfteretfta  ^Rid  opiaioas  exerta  over  the  mind;. and >sci;;ec»^ 
fkiHl'gciiaeral'ohstirvji^^Oii ^^the  sapposed  aancti^  of  clcMateredaedtt*- 
iMfH.^  At  thejcrst^otttticoi  of  asoidoery,  those  who  embmoedit  weoe 
HMNit  prpbalily  honest  endiustaats;  and  $i«ch  woidd  be  at  fiA,  ^oaa^.jfL 
^yWMijciraWc  fSiQpoition  of  these  who  had  buried  themselves  \i\  ja  eoi}« 
'^i^U.  ^^  when  bouses  of  thiis  description  becaiue  veiy  numf  ^ly, 
fktA  jfiMii^of  4hem  vcyry  ^^ulent,  it  is-certain.that  the  meire  j^rofp^^f 
i  avibsiateBcei  without  the  exertion  to  obtain  It,  would  induce  2^  greft. 
ngiiipbef.pf  idlers  to.  assume  the  monastic,  habit.    Such  persei^^gi^ 

.  *  TlM;Ai^t«les  of  enquiry  are  «igbtjr-siK  in  number.  Bishop  Burnet  4iat 
printed  tliem  in  the  Collection  of  Baoordt,  1. 191- 
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JiidJW4^  9^89  of  wr^enl  ^fnapmr  w<>4^ld  A^me^imM  to  ^epapitdi  d|# 

^i^9m  ik^  c)oi9(b^  )iJ04$Nr  4^  \sDSlim^  9S  ^^Ims^  y^HA  fwwU  aft#r^ 

mp^up^  ^[  fi^vf^ftxQUs  mmml^ffm^  wqvM  th^x^iims  be  e^rt^ia  tp  exr 
J»^  iijwiwii  .^  %  W^fJkt  »i  A  light  vJWcfe  wo»W  wrprise  and  grieve 
their  admiral;?.  &^  f^  ^;£|K>^^i?9  bpw^vear,  if  fm  9Q  mueb  to  tlai 
<of  |^9^barY,  ^  of  ^Hat  j^^ation  ivfeis^b  giv^t  forc^  aiui 
;y  (0  ))«9tijr  ona  vnproft^ble  vpw^  l|  10  the  fwrfc  ofa  iriwr  govenir 
|n#;iDjt  f;o  pJ^e  no  })99|^9df|p60t9  in  t^e  W4F  of  tJle  aohq^nrI  9Ad  oatmef) 
gr^Me^J^  pf  ^ho^  ««]^j^e4;e4  t4^  '^9  hn^  U>  .v«i!i«f  ^  its  l^oer iccive 

''  )t  is  the  ^%  4nd  iM  SiuU  of  gPf^JP^mw^p  wJMdi  ^iwofungonioiiMdc 
ip»tit}itjL9ni9|  ib9^  th^y  oyorlaAk  Mmi*  ris^i^nabl«  j^rju^i^  o(  le^lotioEL 

Tb^  givi^  I;q  s^ns^ess  i^vmf^h  h49ty  re9ol^ic^»>  Htjod  qOne^jsoo^blo  hm- 
ctrAin;^^  thje  «Q|^|ipn  1494  ih^  fofce  of  W^  In  fftct^  $hef  render  diMitiwp 
of  tjhf  911^  pi^m9n»nt  in  ^1049  wfeo  nr^  «|l99iol?d  wiih  i^buM,  Midieaalde 
4^ri(Hii  fy^mc9  tf>  dl^Pfiye  fow^y  of  .«^ryJMees  fcy  ifhieli  it  wigfel  be 

i^^icftt^d  i(»  the  evgif  0^  i^  OP^r^M^  «ni^t  o^er  hl^fe  b^fi  90MidemWe« 
iM  i^  cpi»}d  ))og  ^  ^m^MJii^e^  to  ^)bpa^  whofte  betlthy  ten^fieimr 
fAex4 i9>;9f  ui)gt^  $^r iA» K«p^p(ilo^,  wj^oui  frodtimg* fri#xt&l  attai 
i»f  wrr^ip^OHu 

Sofib^  fLC(90)4iB^r  W:l$  ^He  pp4ti^9  of  i»09ii9iie  life  frbkii  tke  v4s{ih 
(lOfH  «po^  )ajd  beJiorp  ^  ppWie^     In  9I«W  ^Jas^f  (be  i^opisr^  of  tii^ 

fOBve^  wi^s  Ma4  tA  b?  ^^iibf %?)^^/9)ii»9^wmi»d*  OP  wMi^^  die 
dJ^sc^T^  j9f  ib^  or^^^r  ^o  b^  rel«xf4 ;  tb^  re^Sffctippti  pf  the  socje^  to 
ibeiJI  obi^^yed:;  iM^^^be  ^hvifi  g^mum^  ^^  w^vmbimk  body  io 
|ie  j^pnd^^Bji^  nji^b^r  ^^b  ^fr^ti)§M  por  FH4i@M;e^    li  y^»  oiidkatiu 

tipnn  b^  bo?ft  iBP^o^s^y  4^eiv«d  «#  to  ^^^i^/^t  4m^Bg  ^  neHgtekuii 
fijU  ?^9it  w»9  m»fib  vpif  f  ^b^  l4i0  te¥aiy»  ^  tanpi^ndeneo^  aad  o«hi 

0jrpb»  t}ifir  ^^t  wjitb  j^  ^tjop^  fm  Ibo  iil&I9QM»lll»MOl«lkiot4ft• 
eovered  among  them.     Instead  of  presenting  a  picture  Of*meeki9^s 
ttfetd  franqoilUty,  many  monasteries  were  found  in  a  stajcf  of  a^t^tton 
.from  the  intrifrues,  mafi^,  iind  je^lousl^  of  their  ihmat^.  ^reteod^^s 
Ju'igA%enift^^  tbo  DWWt  wrupHlovn  dm^ 

;  Tff^^puf^y,  yf^k^  fKtp^^pf  them  wer?  found  to  bo  ^imuiamd  to  iet^il « 

liigi^  &baii^evy«  gvoss  ineontiaeMO  md  even  viier  abofoinati^pa'^. 
Perbaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  visitors  invented,^  0^  0^  9^1  events 

•  Burset,  Hisl.  net  I.  896.    ' 
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exaggerated,  some  of  these  heinous  charges:  they  are,  however,  6ub« 
stantiated  by  the  names  of  the  principal'delinquents,  which  are  still 
extant* ,  and  which,  therefore,  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  those  who 
exposed  to  the  indignant  gaze  of  men  these  scenes  of  foul  depravity. 
In  any  age  a  severe  inspection  of  numerous  monasteries  must  be  ex- 
pected to  discover  a  disgusting  mass  of  delinquency.  But  atn  time 
when  the  habits  of  society  were  gross,  and  when  individuals  were  little 
restrained  from  misconduct  by  that  dread  of  public  exposure  which 
now  operates  so  favourably  upon  depravvd  minds,  an  extensive  system 
of  monkery  could  not  faU  to  teem  with  revolting  profligacy  t* 

As,  however,  men  had  not  been  used  to  entertain  this  opinion  of 
the  monastic  system,  the  details  furnished  by  the  visitors  occasioned 
general  surprise  and  indignation  $.  The  practices  of  the  religious 
were  -invidiously  contrasted  with  their  professions,  and  all  persons  of 
candour  were  compelled  to  admit,  that  institutions  which  afforded  a 
cover  for  such  monstrous  hypocrisy,  were  of  such  questionable  utility 
at  best.  It  must  not,  indeed,  be  understood  that  all  the  monasteries 
were  involved  in  the  same  condemnation.  On  the  contrary,  some  of 
these  establishments  were  found  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
reflected  great  honour  upon  their  superiors.  Their  affairs  were 
judiciously  managed,  their  inmates  were  strictly  virtuous ;  and  the 
idleness  so  fatal  to  the  morals  and  happiness  of  a  cloistered  recluse, 
was  avoided  by  the  encouragement  of  elegant  and  useful  arts  §,  But 
-there  was  an  article  of  accusation  brought  against  the  monasteries, 
/rom  which,  probably,  very  few  were  entirely  clear.  Their  paltry 
relics,  and,  more  still,  their  "  lying  wonders,"  lowered  the  inteUectual 
4itandard  of  the  people  by  a  base  alloy  of  superstition.  Convents 
would  never  have  existed,  had  not  men  conceited  these  places  to  be 
the  retreats  ef  superior  holiness,  of  mortals  more  than  usually  in 
favour  with  -the  Deity.  To  keep  up  this  reputation  with  the  world, 
monastic  devotees  being  impelled  alike  by  vanity  and  interest,  such  of 
them  as  were  of  slender  judgmait  and  unsteady  principles  felt  no 
reluctance  whatever  in  the  employment  of  artifice  for  the  support  of  a 
character  which  mankind  had  attached  to  their  order.  Hence  pious 
frauds,  as  they  have  been  most  incorrectly  termed,  are  the  natural 
growth  of  convents*  Even  the  wiser  and  more  virtuous  inmates  of 
these. houses  have  ordinarily. shewn  little  or  no  hesitation  in  conniving 
at  deceptions  practised  on  the  unwary  under  the  name  of  religion. 
Thote  who  chose  a  cloister  merely  for  itis  ease  and  indulgences,  may 


f « 


•  S«o  Filler's  HUtory  of  Abbeys.    Church  Hwt- 316. 

f  Even  Sauders  is  compcllod  to  fidmit  tbat  crimes  were  discovered  'm  t|ie 

.monasteries;  but  he  wishes  also  to   have  it  understood;  that*  the  report  of 

the  visitors  was  partly  indebted  for  its  pung^ency  to  their  inventive  poweci: 

|Iis  words  upon  this  saoject  are  the  following:  <<€ritninibus  religiosorum  par' 

tim  detoctis,  partim  confictis." 

'  J  Herbert,  186.  —      .        '       ,     ♦ 

§  As  "  writing  books,  painting,  carving,  graving,  i^nd  the  like  exercises.** 
JJerbcrt,  186. 
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be  naturally  expected  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
without  meaisure  or  remorse.  As  therefore  it  might  be  expected,  the 
visitation  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  gross  and  scandalous 
impostures.  This  exposure  covered  the  monastic  societies  with  infamy. 
The  tide  of  public  opinion  set  in  strongly  against  them.  Men  were 
indignant  when  they  saw  through  the  tricks  by  which  they  had  been 
duped.  Cromwell  declared,  that  the  establishments  against  which 
complaints  were  now  so  loudly  made,  should  not  continue  to  disgrace 
the  nation  {;  and  among  the  intelligent  classes  was  excited  a  disposi- 
tion to  argue,  that  monasteries  ought  to  be  totally  suppressed. 

No  personage  connected  with  the  Reformation  has  suffered 
more  from  calumny,  perhaps,  than  Queen  Anne  Boleyn* 
Sanders  was  base  enough  to  assail  her  memory  by  the  most 
slanderous  falsehoods,  not  long  after  the  termination  of  her 
unfortunate  life,  and  though  modem  Romanists  are  not  so 
venturotis  as  to  tread  in  all  his  steps,  there  is  evidently  still  a 
great  disposition  shewn  to  adopt  his  vulgarities.  Mr.  Soames 
goes  largely  into  the  subject  in  his  6th  Chapter,  and  does  cer- 
tainly appear  to  us  not  to  go  a  step  too  far  in  vindication  of  her 
injured  fame. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  lay  before  our  readers  Mr. 
Soames's  account  of  the  reformation  of  religion  in  regard  to 
doctrine ;  that  it  might  be  clearly  seen  how  gradually  the 
Church  was  rescued,  not  only  from  the  most  objectionable 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  from  th« 
evil  consequence  of  those  corrupted,  but  otherwise  common, 
doctrines,  which  strictly  required  to  be  reformed,  or  brought 
back  to  their  primitive  meaning ;  for  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  in  name  at  least,  the  Reformed  Church,  embraced  and 
professed  many  tenets  avowedly  the  same,  as  those  professed 
by  the  Catholics.  Though  she  did  not  admit  seven  Sacraments, 
sbe  decidedly  retained  two,  and  only  denied  the  name  of  Sa- 
crament to  the  five  other  ordinances.  Hence  the  language  of 
the  two  Churches  remained  nearly  the  same,  while  the  princi- 
ples inculcated  were  substantially  different.  This  circumstance 
nas  rendered  a  nice  discrimination  necessary,  in  perusing  the 
earlier  formularies  of  the  Church ;  and  in  comprehending 
aright  the  ten  articles  of  1536.  The  want  of  which  discrimi- 
nation seems  to  have  produced  unpleasant  controversy  amongst 
Protestants,  which  may  be  said  to  be  still  on  foot,  nor  do  we 
exactly  know  when  it  will  be  ended.  Cranmer,  who  had  a 
great  hand  in  our  earliest  reformed  articles  and  formularies, 
having  found  it  necessary  in  the  first  efforts  of  Reformation  to 

+  Herbert,  186. 


dcpsHu  fittle  »  poMibfa  frMv  thd' MCMt(ftMd  ]^nrs«Mfagf  W 
ib«  Rovfiish  Chliiwh ;  %MM  IiMtd  beetf  M  %%  ^ddiiiott  etiSrsIf 
the  Pi'otefttantiani  of  those  fofttid,  while  otfaei^,  wb^  Admit  «ee»* 
tain  proportion  of  Protestantism  ifr  them,  differ  As  to  the  df-» 
itxxtii^t^tite  6f  their  conne^ftkm  with  foreign  Chcrrches',  some 
thmkttig  them  most  cdnformable  to  the  Ltttberan,  others  tty  the 

2ti1ngtiati  or  Cdlvinistie  tenets.  Th^  tfuth  seems  t6  he, 
that  the  Cburch  of  En^Iarfdi^  though  constantly  regarding 
iiself  as  hiJependent  of  all  foreign  Churehes,  notoriously  leant 
towards  the  Lutheran  opinions,  adopting  the  very  terms  ot 
the  famous  Augsburg  confession  where  it  could  be  done>  and 
endeavouring  more  and  more  to  bring  the  Church  into  sp 
agreement  with  the  Lutherans  in  its  departure  from  the  Cburcti 
01  Rome ;  but  proceeding  so  cautiously,  as  to  seem  for  some 
time  to  retain  more  of  ita  Roman  usages^  than  the  Gemaan 
t^rotestants  could  approve ;  and  much  more  than  the  HelveUaa 
divines  would  have  approved^  had  they  been  so  much  con- 
sultedy  as  some  seem  to  suppose. 

Mr.  Soames's  seventh  chapter  would  lumish  many  interesting 
extracts,  if  we  could  find  room  for  them^  the  account  of  the 
irritation  of  the  northern  counties  with  which  it  begins  ts  very 
finimated,  and  the  causesi  admirably  set  forth  as  arisins  out  of 
tlbfi  change  of  habits,  manners,  &c.  &c.  incident  to  the  great 
project  in  hand,  of  suppressing  the  abbeys  and  monasteries^ 
a  step  ix>t  to  be  taken  without  great  hazard  of  abuse  and 
excesses,  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  in  the  imi)rovident  granta 
made  of  abbey  lands,  and  destruction  of  libraries  and  eoifices. 
We  cannot  resist  making  one  extract,  in  regard  to  the  ibrmer 
Abuse,  though  it  is  time  to  bring  this  review  to  a  cojiduaion,  and 
in  truth,  instead  of  attempting  to  insert  the  many  passages  we 
tiad  marked  for  the  purpose  of  extraction,  we  feel  bound  to 
i^tate^  that  we  can  produce  no  specimens  of  the  work,  but  su^ 
as  should  recommend  it  to  general  perusal,  and  which  therefore 
may  be  considered  as  wholly  unnecessary.  It  is  a  book  that 
pufiht  to  be  bought  and  read,  for  the  instruction  it  conveys, 
and  especially  to  encourage  the  author  to  proceed  further ;  as 
such,  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
If  it  were  in  our  power  merely  to  give  the  heads  of  the  chap- 
ters, we  should  sufficiently  set  forth  the  extent  and  importance 
of  Mr.  Soames's  researcnes,  but  we  shall  at  least  venture  to 
say,  ^  that  there  is  nothing  omitted  which  mi^ht  be  riahtly 
•  considered  as  belonging  to  the  object  set  fortn  in  the  tme  of 
the  work.  It  is  an  excellent  history,  undoubtedly,  of  4l^e 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  under  li^iry-^ 
Eighth*     The   extract  with  which  we  would  conclude  our 


■mnu'ka,  nUtet  to  an  ,injury  done  to  th«  Church*  whioh  «an 
fWliepe  now  DSTer  be  c«aipensated,  but  which  requires  to  be 
«nowii. 

"  There  was,  indeed,  ooe  very  coniiderable  branch  of  the  conventual 
rnettues  which  ought,  in  justice,  to  have, been  restored  to  the  Church. 
The  celi^uR  .houses  had  gradually  but  peraeyeringly  encroached  lipon 
.the  parochial  clergy,  until  they  had  deprived  that  useful  body  of  ndt 
Jess, than  [>ra-fifllis  of  the  tythes  set  apart  for  their  maintenancs.  Thi) 
^rievpusAbuse  had  originalty  been  accomplished  by  means  of.mtvi- 
gageraent  made  by'the  monasteries,  that  one  of  tlieir  body  shonU  "b6 
Sent  (o  perform  the  duties  in  those  parishes  eP  which'  the'  tythls  hlid 
been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  their  house.  But  thi«  nrangoneiM 
*rM  fbaod  prbductire  6t  bo  little  saliki^ctbn  lo  the  ptttiGhioi»r»r^hat 
It  'tras  eventually  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  a  re^lav  iatuno- 
^bent,  who,  being  presented  by  the  society,  and  perfomiing  duties. pro- 
'perly  devolving  upon  them,  was  termed  theiF  vicar,  or  substituMF. 
For  the  maintenaBce  of  this  priest,  either  the  small  tytbe*  of  his  pa- 
rish, or  some  other  endowment,  commonly  one  very  inadequate  to  the 
purpose,  was  set  apart.  The  poverty  in  which  were  commonly  plung- 
ed vicars  and  stipendiary  curates  had  long  been  a  matter  of  complaint 
And  AOtoriety;  hence  it  is  not  creditable  to  Henry's  government, 
lying  this  evil,  afforded  by  the  dissalo- 
•ked.  But  either  the  heavy  incumbrafr> 
al  estates  came  into  the  King's  posMt- 
I  I  productive  than  had  been  nnticipatei, 

le  in  power  would  not  allow  any  deiorip* 
rasp.  The  suppression  vested  in  the  erom 
]B  houses,  and  hence  Menyofthebeat  ty  the 
ly  lay  fees.  Oftbis  arrangement,  it  i«  not 
one  of  the  least  evils,  that  the  largest  cures  are  commonly  the  wocat  cn- 
'dt>wed.     The  conventual  appropriatora  reasoned,  that  not  only  ihe 
(ythea  of  an  eKteasive  pariah  were  moct  desirable  than  those  nf  a  sipall 
nw,  but  also  that,  in  the  former  obs%  a  nurnqrous  paiuilatian  woi)[d 
■ngment  the  vicar's  resources,  by  employing  hi)n  to  say  masses,  a^d 
by  I^ctag  within  his  reach  various  other  perquisites.     However,  soon 
nhat  the  dissolution,  the  lucrative  devices  of  superstition  were  ex- 
ploded, and  since  that  time  the  vicar  too  often  6nds  services  of  great 
rvsponsibility,  CQOGtaiitJy  reg^uiring  hi?  attention,  most  inadequately 
remunetated, 

*  "  Qui  vicem  alieujus  gcrit."  (AiasworthO  Prohabty  lite  >ioiiUtio«npto> 
'  riot  retained  ttra  privlJage  erdlr«otlD|;  as;  efaautrf  priesU-wbe  w ■  gilt' be;  at- 
-'tMl^ad  to'a  Dhurcb  of  whieh  tbeparM[ia|(«  «K)  sppcodfid  to  bi*  auuse  j  at 
,  thff  jiicu;qb«iit  wlio  rcLaJna  tbe  tjtnei  of  bis  pari&h  is«tylcd  rftlDr.a  ilcBiga'a- 
l^nn  DOW,  from  the  ibHocurnlo  nnd  disrespcctrul  mnoner  In  which  the--«nrd 
'^ar|M>  bnsbeeo  appltod  in  latar  Dmes,  geaeriijl*  used  bj  comot  an'  OBurl^^ui 
-H^ahvn  todMigaaUholdiuaofHeBsfieunlsvirtKUieBna^tyUieR. .    ,    ., 
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The  lay  impropriations  are,  indeed,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
straitened  circumstances  in  which  so  many  of  the  English  clergy  .pass 
their  lives.  To  the  same  source  must  also  be  traced  the  pluralities, 
.  non-residence,  and  scanty  provision  for  unbeneficed  ministers,  which 
furnish  the  envious,. the  ill-informed,  and.  the  malignant  adversaries  of 
our  Church  establishment,  with  a  never-failing  supply  of  specious 
topics  for  illiberal  declamation.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  the 
extensive  interests  in  tythes  felt  by  the  laity,  has  been  the  means  of 
preserving  to  thd  Church  the  portion  of  that  property  which  she  still 
retains.  But  in  a  country  which,  like  England,  contains  comparatively 
a  very  small  number  of  persons  occupying  land  of  their  own,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  abolition  of  tythes  would  confer  no  benefit  whatever  upon 
those  who  need  assistance  most.  Even  were  every  cultivator  his  own 
landlord,  there  is  no  reason  why  individuals  of  his  class  in  particular 
should  receive  an  augmentation  of  their  property,  amounting  to  one- 
fifth  of  its  value,  without  any  exertion  of  their  own  industry.  But 
English  agriculturalists  are  usually  tenants  ;  and  therefore  it  is  certain, 
that  if  tytheholders  existed  no  lopger,  the  farmer  would  be  no  other- 
wise affected  by  the  change,  than  in  having  to  pay  in  the  shape  of 
an  increase  to  the  rent  of  his  land,  fully  as  much  as  he  had  formerly 
paid  under  the  denomination  of  tythe.  He  would  have  to  deal  with 
ione  proprietor  instead  of  two ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
believe  that  his  own  profits  would  derive  from  that  circumstance  the 
smallest  addition.  Most  men,  therefore,  of  good  sense  and  candour, 
•will  arise  from  a  careful  consideration  of  tythes  under  a  conviction, 
that,  although  in  a  revolutionary  scramble  for  property,  those  who 
should  obtain  land  might  do  well  to  keep  it  from  incumbrance  of  every 
kind ;  yet  while  other  individuals  are  allowed  to  retain  what  they  have 
fairly  acquired,  an  annihilation  of  the  tythe-owner*s  claim  would  only 
operate  to  increase  the  wealth  of  that  class  which  is  already  endowed 
with  the  largest  share  of  worldly  goods.''  Vol.  II.  p.  294. 

These  remarks,  are  excellent^  and  calculated  to  do  justice 
to  a  body  of  men,  the  most  strangely  situated  in  regard  to 
property  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  reviled  for  contributiug 
to  the  expenses,  or  interfering  with  the  profits  of  those,  who 
could  not  be  relieved  by  any  projected  commutation,  and  in 
many  instances  compelled  to  submit,  to  receive  a  most  depre- 
ciated income,  because  the  law  is  made  to  suppose,  that  in 
times  too  remote  to  be  reverted  to  for  evidence,  some  agreement 
took  place,  to  which  their  predecessors  were  parties,  and 
which  therefore  rendered  for  ever  afterwards,  that  peculiar 
species  of  property  unimprovable. 

Mr.  Soames  may  be  assured,  if  he  ever  see  this  review,  that 
we  feel  we  have  not  said  half  enough  in  commendation  of 
his  valuable  work,  supposing  that  work  to  be  at  all  dependent 
on  the  judgment  we  pass  upon  it;  but  as  we  think  it  will  prove 
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to  be  far  otherwise,  we  can  only  conclude  with  saying,  that 
being  called  upon  to  say  something,  we  have  said  as  little  as 
possible,  considering  the  real  merits  of  the  work,  and  that 
in  fact,  it  is  one  which  ought  speedily  to  become  known  and 
make  its  way  into  the  world,  independent  of  any  commendations 
on  our  part ;  though  we  shall  certainly  rejoice,  if  it  should 
be  found  that  by  any  means,  we  may  have  succeeded  in 
making  its  merits  known. 


Rational  Religion  examined :  or,  Remarks  on  the  Pretensions  of  Unita- 
rianism ;  especially  as  compared  with  those  Systems  which  professedly 
discard  Reason.  By  tlie  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M,A>'F.R.S,  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,     8vo.     Pp.  256.     7s.  6d.     Rivingtons. 

There  are  few  things  against  which  it  is  more  needful  to  cau- 
tion the  young  student,  than  against  the  habit  of  cursory  read- 
ing. By  skimming  over  the  pages  of  authors  in  this  light  and 
trifling  way,  whole  libraries  may  be  speedily  devoured,  and  a 
certain  fitness  may  be  acquired  for  talking  volubly,  and  it  may 
be  for  shining  in  mixed  companies ;  but  such  reading  will  never 
make  sound  reasoners,  will  never  furnish,  the  mind  with  solid 
wisdom  or  real  learning.  The  traveller  who  drives  in  haste 
through  any  region  without  staying  to  make  observations,  may 
soon  come  to  his  journey's  end,  but  he  cannot  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  country  through 
which  he  has  passed.  No  more  can  those  who  travel  through 
books  in  an  equally  rapid  manner,  derive  that  advantage  from 
them  which  they  are  capable  of  affording,  or  augment  their 
store  of  the  substantial  riches  of  the  intellect.  Valuable  books 
must  be  perused  and  re-perused,  with  constancy  and  diligence, 
with  serious  attention  and  frequent  meditation,  by  those  who 
are  desirous  ofmaking  regular  advances  in  true  knowledge,  and 
who  read,  not  for  ostentation,  but  for  the  real  improvement  of 
the  mind. 

These  observations  have  been  called  from  us  by  our  exami- 
nation of  the  volume  announced  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Those  who  glance  through  Mr.  Powell's  performance  in  a  cur- 
sory manner,%wiU  probably  find  it  dull  and  tiresome,  and  rise 
fromthe  perusal  without  receiving  any  fixed  or  distinct  impres- 
sions.   Not  so  those  who  shall  study  it  with  the  thought  and 
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lUtentkm  whyk  ks  xeal  m^it  deseirv^a.  ItU  the  produptipn  of 
«*wett-di&eipliiiedioiodjraectt$tomed  t9  habit^af  refiection*  m^ 
fa$$e9wi  o(  no  CQUKi^on  power s. of  ratipciniitioou  Wq  caunot 
ccuiiim^nd  the  work  fix*  c^aDoe  of  st>le,  ooc  alw^y^.  forcpneect- 
Msa ;  but  Ihe  author  p^r^ue^  hU  ¥^ay  in  a  cla^ir  aad  Woul  ^rang/^r 
>o<mt»  aod  with  a  loi^e  of  reasoningt  ^hich^  though,  seldgn^nc^^ 
^  wucotttmoo*  cannot  iai)  of;  being  adwred  wd  approved  t^;|f 
every  well-read  divine.  .,  . 

A  full  and  faithful  analysis  of  the  work  before  us^  we  have 
no  .doubt,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers^  aod^  geni^ratly 
flf)«ftkingy  this  is  the  beat  way  of  reviewing  argumentative, tre^7 
tises ;  but  we  prefer  in  the  present  instance  to  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself,  and  shall  only  take  a  short  view  of  it^  whic^ 
m^  suffice  to  shew  that  our  recommendation  is  well-founded. 

The  great  object  of  the  author  is  to  inqoire  into  whaHi  ^^ 
principles  of  reason  are  as  applied  to  the  ground* work  pf  reli- 
gious belief  The  words  ^^  reason*!  and  *\  reUgioa"  are  jou^ed 
in  agrei^t  variety  of  different  and  almost  contrary  significatipns. 
in  contemplating  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  what  a  multi- 
-tilde  of  discordant. aystema  of  reaaon  and  philosopliy  cjowd 
upon  our  observation^— rwhat  an  immense  mass  of  beterog^aeouf 
naliona  received  under  the  name  of  religion  has-  prevailed  in 
the  world.  To  what  cause  is  this  discordance^,  ^pon  suhjectf 
oonfessedly  of  the  highest  importanc^f.  to  be  Mtrit^Mtf^l  I  ;  X9 
w4mI  but  to.  a  radical  etror  as  to  the  truq  .prinf4p1e^  pf  rea&ofli  in 
reference  t^  religion?  In  order,  then,  tp  appl^y  4  remedy  tQ  - 
this*  evil,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  th#  distincticm  bet^^^ 
true  and  false  principles  of.  reason*,  between  real  philosophy 
«nd  delusive  theory,  between  true  religion  and  diMigerous  d^ 
ceits.  The  }ust  Umits  betw^een  reason  and  faith  n^ust  be.^ 
eertained,  and  within  what  boundaries  the  exercise;  of  ^h^  fprmter 
oii^ht  to  be  confined  in  matters  of  re%ioo«  In  furtherappe  f^ 
this  design,  our  author,  examines  the  grounds  of  wli^at  i^  calle^ 
^*  Rational  Religion,*'  ox,,  more  properly  speaking,  Umtari<aj^ 
is»»  immI  he  proves  that  it  is  built  on  .mi$^aken  princi^Jq^  19 
supported  by  sophistry^  and  in  most  of  ita  resets  coinc^^ 
with  errors,  which,  at  the  first.glanee  appeal:  ferthest  r&p^yl^^ 
from  it--^anatieisin  and  Romanism.  .  , .    t^cj 

After  some  preluninary  observations  IVf  r*  Powell ,  ^terf|«^ji9 
the  first  section,  upon  the  genwal  principle  ofrafimiffi  inqiury 
after  religious  truth.  It  cannot  be  questioned*  ^h  P>^^^^ 
to  prove  the  reasonableness  of  any  par^cnW.^ystiein.Pi^AQQ* 
trines,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  e^^aipine  the^f^Ufi- 
dation  on  which  that  system  is  built  rf(Nri.ra(:cai;dipgfi|^|^9 
ftundation  is  firm  or  infirm^  ao.  will  be.  th4i.c)ia|ra^<iff;^9v' 
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AoettiMsr  wbick  rest  upovit.  NorwTeason,  ihoi^jk  the^Iofj 
0f  ttMti,  and  the  attribute  which  disthigiiisbes  Uiii  from  the  brutt 
eteirtioa,  cannot  be  a  stable  basis  for  Teligiocts  bdief>  bf  reason 
of  its  weakness  and  nftperfecdosw  In  enquiries  aftei^  nietaph;<» 
sical^  moral,  and  divine  truth,  the  incapacity  of  our  intellectual 
(kcttlties  are  strikingly  displayed.  ''The  moment  the  mind 
turns  inward  upon  itself,^  says  Mr.  Powell^  ^*  and  seeks  to  in* 
^uire  into  its  own  nature — its  connection  witfi  the  body — «ur 
origin,  our  obligations,  or  our  end — we  immediately  feel  lost 
Imd  confounded  at  perceiving  the  imfathomable  aVysswith 
which  we  are  on  all  sides  surrounded.  (P.  20.)  R^giou» 
belief  therefore  must  be  grounded  upon  Revelation,  aiid  this 
Revelation^  it  wiQ  readily  be  granted^  is  to  be  found  in  out 
sacred  Scriptures.  But  here  the  inqitiry  r^turns^  In  what 
manner  are  the  Sacred  Writings  to  be  understood  t  By  what 
principles  are  we  to  proceed  in  examining  and  xnterpreting 
their  import  ?  In  what  sense  are  we  to  regard  their  deelara*- 
tipntf  ?  This  is  an  enquiry  of  the  very  first  importance,  since  it 
!fes  at  the  fonnd^tioh  of  all  our  researches  into  systems  of 
fkith,  and  t}ie  answer  to  it  can  only  be  given  by  first  ascertain* 
faffthe  proper  province  of  reason  on  these  subjects. 

This  point  Mr.  Powell  discusses  with  much  accuracy  of  dis- 
crimination, proving  that  the  proper  exercise  of  reason  is  the 
investigation  of  the  literal  sense  of  revelation.  The  candid  in- 
<juirer  after  divine  truth,  will  search  the  sacred  volume,  witb« 
out  attempting  to  judge  a  priori  as  to  what  it  will  be  reason* 
able  to  believe  or  not  concerning  the  great  subjects  there 
treated  of 4  He  will  leave  it  to  speak  its  own  language  without 
presuming  to  confine  its  representations  to  the  narrow  track  of 
any  theories  previously  adopted.  He  will  not  dare  to  reject  or  ex** 
plain  away  what  does  not  aecord  with  his  preconceived  notions. 
'Knowing  that  revelation  is  from  God,  he  will  value  tLnd  revere 
"^tery  particle  of  it,  and  treasure  up  all  its  declarations  as  di» 
Tine  troths.  He  will  regard  all  the  revealed  doctrines  as  rca- 
mnable  if  they  involve  no  absolute  contradiction.  The  only 
Jjoint  of  any  real  difficulty  is  to  discover  what  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  contradictions  of  this  kind.  There  are  some  lead-* 
ing  truths  deduced  from  the  testimony  of  natural  reason,  the 
contradQction  of  which  would  be  an  insuperable  objection  to 
the  Scriptures.  But  it  is  not  every  little  varimee  in  state- 
mepts,  every  doctrine  which  may  appear  to  ns  nnsatbfactory, 
efvety  representation  which  may  seem  to  us  incongruous,  that 
should  be  looked  upon  as  contradietions ;  nothing  in  short 
s^oiiM  be  regarded  as  such,  except  what  is  decidedly  at  vart« 
Mtio^  with  the  Kttle  we  know  firom  the  light  of  ni^re  cencem* 
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ing  God,  his  attributes,  and  his  works.  Such  is  the  only 
tional  mode  of  collecting  the  doctrines  of  religioni  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  the  Uteral  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  such 
is  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England. 

''  She  receives  no  other  rule  of  faith  than  the  Scriptures ;  and  main- 
tains that  the  Sacred  Volume  contains  every  thing  which  can  be  requi- 
site to  be  believed  or  practised  in  order  to  obtain  everlasting  salvation ; 
whilst  she  expressly  disavows  the  authority  of  any  other  principle  and 
ground  of  religion  whatever. 

**  The  Scripture,  and  the  Scripture  alone,  is  admitted  to  be  the 
standard  and  depositary  of  the  truth  :  and  precisely  what  is  to  ht  un- 
derstood by  Scripture  is  yet  further  defined  by  the  limitation  of  a 
simple  and  obvious  rule  of  interpretation :  that  the  plain  and  literal 
sense  of  the  sacred  writers  in  matters  ofidoctrine,  is  that  which  can  alone 
be  safely  adopted.  This  is',  in  fact,  the  rule  implied  in  every  sen- 
tence of  the  Articles  and  other  doctrinal  declarations  of  the  Gbiirch. 
And  not  less  so  is  that  equally  necessary  caution  of  not  building  upon 
insulated  expressions  and  single  detached  passages.  The  faith  of  tlie' 
Church  of  England  is  a  system  exhibiting  the  very  .model  of  caution 
and  discrimination :  her  doctrines  are  deduced  only  upon  an  enlarged 
and  accurate  examination  of  the  whole  extent  of  revelation :  every 
part  and  every  expression  has  been  weighed  and  deliberated  upon : 
every  apparent  difficulty  or  contradiction  has  been  taken  into  account : 
^very  opening  which  might  seem  to  be  made  to  any  general  principle 
has  been  critically  scrutinized ;  and  no  fallacious  theory  permitted  to 
pass  as  an  article  of  faith.  The  examination  has  been  exact  and 
rigid :  nothing  conjectural,  nothing  uncertain,  or  ambiguous,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  has  been  suffered  to  obtain  the  tide  of  an  authorized 
doctrine :  -  the  whole  subject  has  been  viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
no  partial  or  limited  views  have  been  considered  sufficient :  all  that  is 
dark,  obscure,  and  mysterious,  has  been  brought  forward,  and  con- 
fessed and  admitted  to  be  so  :  there  has  been  no  shrinking  from  diffi* 
culties ;  no  attempt  to  smooth  down  incongruities ;  no  wish  to  explain 
away  what  might  seem  harsh,  by  unfounded  refinements.  •  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Church- are  founded  on  the  substantial  basis. of  the 
collected  and  accumulated  testimony  of  revelation:  collected  and 
accumulated,  weighed  and  scrutinized,  by  the  diligence  and  judge- 
ment of  the  fathers  and  luminaries  of  the  Christian  Church,  for  a 
long  succession  of  ages :  ilp  to  those  who  had  ocular  proof  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  revelation."  P.  36. 

But  there  is  another  ground  of  faith  professed  by  some  of 
our  opponents,  who  adopt  Scripture  conjointly  with  some 
other  authority  as  the  fountain  of  religious  doctrines.  These 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  place  the  ground  of 
faith  in  Scripture  and  tradition^  and  those  who  place  it  in 
Scripture  and  an  internal  illumination  of  grace.     Both 
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these  grounds  Mr.  Powell  briefly,*  but  forcibly,  shews  to  be 
equally  fallacious,  equally  unreasonable,  and  equally  uncertain 
foundations  of  religious  belief.    . 

Some  on  the  other  hand  set  up  the  principle  of  reason  as 
equal  to  Revelation,  and  resolve  to  admit  only  what  are  termed 
rational  views  of  religion.  Such  are  the  Unitarians  and  ra- 
tionalizing divines :  but  while  Revelation  is  thus  judged  of  by 
the  standard  of  rational  principles,  the  real  fact  is^  that.  Re.veja- 
tion  is  virtually  discarded  altogether.  While  it  is  pretended,  as 
Mr,  Powell  observes,  that  reason  is  brought  in  as  an  auxiliary 
to  Scripture,  it  is  made  paramount :  and  Chrbtianity  inter- 
preted by  natural,  religion,  is  no  longer  Christianity,  but  deism.. 
Revelation,  mixed  up  with  philosophy,. is  no  longer  either 
Divine  truth  or  human  science:.. but  a  compound^'  in  which 
the  excellencies  of  both  are  lost  and  neuti^alized.  P.  48.    ^        • 

Our  author  goes  on  to  expose  these  false  pretensions  to 
reason,  and  to  prove  that  the  assumed  rational  principles,  by 
the  rule  of  which  all  doctrines  are  to  be  tried,  are  deficient  in 
evidence,  as  well  as  vague  and  indeterminate  in  their  appli- 
cation.   '  '  *  ' ,  *  '         * 

All  these  diflferfent  systems,  of  the  Romanists,  of  the  fanatics, 
of  the  rationalizers,  are  equsilly  instrumental  in  perverting  the 
word  of  God.  The  first  are  willing  slaves  to  what  they  con-; 
sider  an  infallible  authority  which  palms  upon  its  devoted  ser« 
vants  whatever  is  best  suited  to  the  purposes  of  its  artful  and 
aspiring,  policy.  The  fanatics,  persuading  themselYes  that  they 
enjpy  a  Divine  illumination,  are  led  away  by  their  own  fancies, 
and  blindly  follow  all  its. wild  extravagancies,  till  they  behold 
the  doctrines  of  Revelation  completely  distorted  .through- the 
delusive  mist  spread  before  their  eyes.  The  rational  Theolo- 
gians by  the  torture  of  ingenious  criticism  pare  dowii  the  de- 
clarations of  the  inspired  writers  to  the  level  of  their  own  un- 
derstandings, and  bend  them  in  accordance  with  their  own 
system.  Thus  these  several  systems,  far  as  they  may  at  first 
appear  to  be  removed  from  each  other,  agree  in  making  the 
Scriptures  say  more  or  less  than  they  literally  denote,  and  in 
delivering  their  own  glosses  for  sacred  truth.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  point  in  which  they  coincide,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  our 
author. 

"  Nothing  appears  to  me  to  put  the  unreasonableness  of  the  Unita- 
rian plan  in  a  more  decisive  point'  of  view,  than  to  compare  it  with 
the  systems  adopted  by  those  who  run  into  the  opposite  extremes  of 
superstition  and  enthusiasm  ;  and  whose  schemes  of  doctrine  are  re- 
garded by  the  Unitarian  with  the  most  philosophical  contempt.  '  He 
WouM  probably  be  surprized  at  being  told  that  he  is  doing  nothing 
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nore  diaii  feUewin^  tht  e xMnpl^  ^bkb  tlitjr  btere  i^  ^iiii»  i«d 

m  ih9  iP9de)  pf  kjff  rfttioAAl  nyenmQ)  (be  «cbim«8  i9f  ti»im  ^to»  hi^ 

despises  as  being  opposed  to  all  philMQ^biw}  ioquiry.  Yetsttsfi  if 
d^adj  tbe  ficyt.  If  tbs  Uailajriim  fw^ports  his  d«ctriii«f  by  ^b»  sq^*' 
i|lpi»  of  a  considsrdble  jportipQ  of  Scnj^ur^,  19  not  tbia  pr^cis^lf;  ^^mi^ 
valine  tQ  jtb?  plan  9f  tb^  Church  of  Eom^*  vhpj  ta  nMin|«ia  w 
superstitions,  keeps  bacl^  the  volume  of  Scripture  froiv  the  p^ppj^» 
aajl  only  deids  out  to  tliem  suph  portions  in  her  services  as  may  su^ 
fice  to  answer  her  purposes?  Wh^e  is  the  prac^cal  differenqs 
betireen  denviog  the  authorit;^  of  €lcriptur^,  and  not  a)lowli^,  Ain 
auAority  to  nave  its  fr^  exercised  .     >.^r 

*^  And  fitrther,  I  would  ask,  are  not  both  these  methods  q£  pror 
«(wdfiig  fRore  oe«rly  aUied  ^MUi  we  raigbt  at  fifst  suspect,  to  the  prsf *« 
ttoes  o€  the  fanatic  ?  Do  wf^not  &|d  bim  cqMtaotiy  and  exdusiva^ 
dweiiisig  upon  fartjeular  parts  aod  fiM^Hirita  passages  ^  th»  Script 
tuiies  ?  la  not  JUs  peenliar  doeinnal  beliaf  ipunded  /snttrtly  ufno 
4«rtac^  Vm^tf^  wresKsd  fiross  tbosr  cwtsata,  an^  txaHsd  U^  ib» 
4^rQssiaa  :^f  m  otbar  j^ri^  mw«4  mtfopttt  jf^t^tm  ^  4be  gmmi 

tenor  of  the  sacred  volunie»  and  iBsiu^  upon  ss  eon^isji^  ^ 
^.methixw  a^dfulp'  to  the  miigleot.  of  all  othft  and  i^ore  pjrMkfii 
piassagesT  Are  not  there  interpreters  so  earned  away  by  theijc  JAi(at 
tuation  ifk  ftvpur  of  a  peculiar  doqtrMu4  view>  j^t  |;a  vba^ver 
degree  It  may  be  contradicted  by  other  inore  clear  aad  pj^ctic§l  fl^ 
darations,  they  do  qiot  scruple  tg  pass  over  those  declaratic^is  wi^thot^i 
paying  them  the  slightest  attention  ?  Apd  wh.at  is  (bis  b^t  a  rejection 
of  supi^iarts  of  Scripture  as  do.  not  ^uU  their  preconceived  notions! 
What  is  It  bvt  an  exemplification  of  th^  pkilosop^pal  m^^ums  qf  ra* 
tional  reh'gion,  adopted  by  a  set  of  persons  who  wx»]»1d  aa  9(ii|M% 
despise  the  apf^oation  of  philosophical  eensideradons  in  ^tair-  f^if 
gious  ioqnkiai^  aa  <be  raHwniists  wodki  the  idaa  of  a  divyie  IBiHaaiaar 
tion.''    P.  ifi.  , 

.  We  hay^  thw  ^  ptfiep  r^ipnaj  gr^nd  of  bdiftf  $fe*a  ^  |^ 
maleid  ^or4  of  Qai^  Ac]m9^h^if^t  "P^W  mc4Pf  <^y  tp  JM^ 
^  Ats  <^Miteato  by  any  g^wraj  pri^i^iplAI*  we  fff»  to  a^t»  M)(i 
fiuWbfiAlIy  to  adb?r,e  to  all  Mp  .l^ral  ^^ota^Mifmi^  Thiaiaitiia 
^y  Bffttdi»it»  tho  otnly  a^ra^  ^  <^f  r^lj^^w}  fenmii^tkm  MpM 
wtiicfi  aay  ji^Bte^^nsligiitM^a  i]i»^f^Oi^  be  Imx^t, 

In  th^  aeooiid  se^^lijhov  th^  kanPie^  Mthor  pr^Ofieiif  0  !« 
wmit  pB  the  rational  vi^wa  of  ^  d^elPHQ^P  ^«q|i^sdN| 
Diviiie  nature,  and  to  shew  that  they  do  not  rest  upoi>  wju^ii^ 
had  previously  established,  as  the  only  solid  basik  o{  litViM^fh 
SfMi*  He  clearly  evinces  that  die  Unitarian  rejects  th^  R^ral 
|locti>lne  concerninj^  tibe 'Trinity  withi>yt^^  ^tbVf -l^ttP  i^r 
tt^ifl  re^gioti  or  from  Soriptiire  j  that  me  Ropiapistjfois' wt 
fond  iirbat  is  vritteo  hy  his  afUx^re^qe  to  sc^olaatic  i^ei^£^fi^ 
and  the  decisions  of  cpuaciIs  ;  and  that  the  fsmt^od^^'hiSii^ 
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mtIi.AU  €liatmatE»  betweea  mf  stems  axid  other  trulbft,  «ii4 
lodMA  ftU  femitiar  by  ^tosible  imprefisions.  The  contrast;  (^ 
tbese  evraneont  whema  mitkAe  fiews  of  tlus  plain  aiid  faiuniil^ 
Gfafistian,  vrint  Tests  ilia  bdief  on  the  li^feeral  dedknUionft  <^ 
Smiitufe^  n  Tery  striking^  mad  Ab  difiemnce  in  iheif 
tendency  is  admirably  stetchsd  by  Mr.  Pawdl  ? 


'^  3%e  fiuBitiar  £>m]  of  worrim)  wkk  whidi  tfae  ftnaitk  address^  Al# 
Gfld  and  Aitr  Sayiour»  difiers  in  &ct  but  Kttlein  its  thmdec,  or  in  its 
degree  of  j^^resmq^tioii,  fi^oth^  Ibe  sio  of  'fnnniitf  an  image  or  Sdba  t£ 
God  after  the  conceit  of  Us  owji  heart.  In  either  ease  Uiere  is  i 
move  sensible  representatbn  aind  jperceptipa,  as  it  were,  c^  the  oi^eet 
of  worship,  than  can  be  warranted  by  revealed  aiuhorUy.  Whereia 
dien  is  the  Sllfisrehce  between  the  worship  of  the  Romanist  and  of 
the  enthusiast  ?  The  one  forms  an  image  of  God  with  his  liandsi  the 
Other  in  his  heart : — the  One  contemplates  the  representation  of  Him 
whom  eye  hath  fiot  seen,  with  his  bodily  sight : — t!ie  other  sets  be- 
fere  Ills  thoughts  a  risionary  image  of  Him  whom  the  heart  cannot 
eooceiVe. 

**  But  the  cold  speculatist  has  no  reverential  love  to  address  to  bis 
C^atdriand' Redeemer,  bis  belief  is  all  phfiosoi^ical  theory  ;  and  If 
it  vere  oorpect  in  theory,  would  stiU  be  otteriy  deficient  as  to  Its 
practical  appHcatidn.  He  tievertheless  frames  Ins  theory  with  the 
view  of  obttthiing  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  Bkme  nateEre;  and 
<!berein  be  like  t£e  others  is  no  better  than  an  idc^ten  While  be 
flees  from  the  Ihh^s  of  eitthissiasra  aj^d  superstition,  be  bows  biefoi:^ 
that  of  deliisive  hypotbesis  sod  inoaginaty  simplicity.  He  cansof  rest 
satisfied  without  a  Dedty  whom  be  can  comprehends  as  if  the  very 
idea  were  not  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  and  the  wish  to  tind  sadi  a 
Deity  as  irrational  as  the  propensity  to  go  aller  idols*  or  to  ipreate  $b 
idol  in  the  heart. 

"  But  against  ihe  plain  and  rational  believer  in  Scripture  none  of 
iSbeste^  itccusafions  can  be  brought.  *He  is  conte^  to  believe  without 
tfk^tMoig  sveb  sensible  representatives :  his  worship  is  a  worship  of 
veasoiiy^and'does  net^dkerfve  its4ife  aitd  support  ^from  mere  impressions 
Ott  the  senses,  ornnero  tepukee  on  the  Ce^higs;  though  ^en  the  o^er 
faMsd'hoisilSr  from  T^BOting  ar  despiskig  tbe  vme  'sf  otich  means  of 
«Kciiing  and  .ettKimaing  devotidii,  usder  beoooarng  ceguiatian^  Urn 
TfAlgioiis  bsUef  imd  to^iass  serrm  difier  eqvstfy  &oa  that  o€  the 
Md^d  ^leqrjcfi^aBd  thefttfsjtua^.eAlbuciasiv  wbose  tMotry  is  .msnlsl, 


jifffw^^Xit  the^  doic^rines  rospecting  ofjf  ^irjut^  a«Jbe^  .4<}qf^r 
i^  ^  ibis  ])ajrt  of  liis  inquiry  nearly  tbe  i^me  methipd  a^.kk  ^o 
fif^^om  ^ectio^  he  begins,  with  examiniag  iihe  p^QopacliifAls 
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of  reason^  and  with  shewing  what  ideas  we  are  able  to  form  on 
these  points  by  the.  light  of  nature;  he  thence  infers  tfaeneces^' 
sity  of  coming  to  Scripture  for  information,  and  of  receiving  its' 
declarations  on  these  subjects  in  their  literal  acceptation ;  and- 
laslfyy  enters   upon  an  examination  and  refutation  of' -other 
systems.     This  method,  so  clear  and  logical  in. itself  is  weil* 
adapted  to  give   strength  to  his  reasonings.     For  if   it  be 
proved  that  human  reason  can  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  spiritual  state,  that  abstract  arguments 
are  fallacious,  if  not  totally  destitute  of  foundation;  and  that? 
all  our*  researches  serve  only  to  shew  the  weakness  of  the 
human  intellect  in  reference  to  the  Divine  economy,  theconclu-^ 
sion  is  inevitable,  that  we  must  have  recourse  to  Revelation  for 
the  confirmation  and  enlargement  of  our  ideas.     And  fuither, - 
if  the  imbecility  of  reason  be  so  great,  if  it  be  confined  within 
so  narrow  limits,  it  is. clear  that  we  have  ho  general  principles- 
oh  which  to  determine  the,  congruity  or  incongruity  of  what 
Scripture  may  declare  concerning  oiir  spiritual  state  and  rela- 
tions.    We  have  not  a  shadow  of  pretence  for  finding  any 
difficulties  or  objections  in  what  may  there .  be  deliver/sd-re- 
apecting  the  Divine  dealings  with  man.     Acknowledging  the 
utter  insufficiency  and  presumption  of  all  attempts  to'  go  be^ 
yond  the  limits  of  what  is  written,  our  business  is  to  colleet  and 
compare  the  different  assertions  of  the  sacred  writers.    We 
are  in  no  condition  to  reason  a  priori,  nor  to  form  conclusions 
as  to  what  may  be  right  for  the  Deity  to  do  in  regard  to  his  - 
creatures ;  our  duty  is  to  follow  the  light  of  the  holy  Scripr*  - 
tures>  to  investigate  their  meaning  with  sobriety  and  caution^' 
and  to  receive  their  literal  declarations  with  humility  and  sub*? 
.mission.   . .  •    •  ♦  ♦  *    ;    •  *  .      .    •  it  - 

Thus,  the  hypothesis  of  the  Rationalists,  who  would  judge 
of  every  thing  by  some  supposed  principles  of  reason,  is«tteny 
devoid  of  any  solid  basis.     Mr.  Powell  shews  the  einptinesa^^ 
the  pretended  direct  proofs  of  it,,  and  that  the  supppsed  greater 
simplicity  which  has  been  alleged  as  a  proof  of  it,  is  not  .tf  ueoii : 
f«ct,  and  if  real,  would  be  a  very  insufficient  proof.'    ThirtwK 
clearly  evinces,  abewtng.ip  various  instances  that  the  UakBiiap'' 
.views  ate  equally  mysterious  with  the  literal  doc^ne;  ks  tbii^ 
9peetingthe  existenceofevil — Providence — prescience  aadfrAixt 
agency — the  moral  principle-r-miracles — a  future  state—nature 
of  the  soul — materialism  and  immaterialism.  From  a.gaieTaluicKk'' 
view- of  these  topics  he  infers,  and  in  our  opinion  ri^etly  infef  ^ 
the  itioempeteney  of  the  pretended  rational  ^stem  tocfuUikaAo 
d^fltgns^    T'he  Uoitarian^}'Steii(i  is  in  reality  neither  more  £ttii|^d 
ni9i?^i|iore  leyelrta  Ahe  comprehension  of  the  hntnan  toiiiiK  £tba||a 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  MterSil  declarations  of -refrdaifidiiu 
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But  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  this  system  is  deduced, 
camiot  in  fact  be  aUowed  on  any  principle  of  reason  or  criticism : 
and  thus,  whether  we  consider  its  conclusions  themselvesi  or 
the  means  by  which  they  are  arrived  at,  it  is  a  system  glaringly 
repugnant  to  every  rule  of  phUosophical  inquiry. 

Some  striking  illustrations  of  this  are  given  by  our  author  in 
a  comparative  sketch  of  the  Unitarian  system,  contrasted  wit(i 
those  which  professedly  reject  reason.  The  instances  whereon 
he  grounds  this  comparison,  are  respecting  original  sin— future 
pumshment  —  redemption  — j  ustification — and  sanctification. 
These  particulars  are  sketched  with  a  rapid,  but  vigorous 
pencil,  and  he  demonstrates  that  the  several  systems  of  the  Ra- 
tionalist, the  Romanist,  and  the  Fanatic,  though  apparently  so 
opposed  to  each  other,  do  ifl  reality  coincide  in  tneir  results. 
Had  the  time  permitted,  we  would  gladly  have  followed  our 
author  through  this  comparison,  but  we  must  be  content  with 
merely  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  work  is  concluded  with  some  general  remarks  on  the 
philosophical  pretensions  of  Unitarianism,  especially  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  systems ;  and  there  is  appended  a  selec* 
tion  of  notes,  chiefly  designed,  by  appealing  to  some  of  our 
standard  works  in*  theology,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  argu- 
ments and  reasonings  in  the  text* 

Short  as  our  review  of  Mr.  PowelFs  performance  has  been, 
enough  we  trust  has  been  done  to  justify  the  high  commen- 
dation which  we  gave  at  the  outset.  It  is  a  powerfully  argumen- 
tative  Ires^tise,  well-timed  in  an  age  of  superficial  reading,  when 
boys  and  mechanies  presume  to  be  philosophers.  Pride  of 
reason  is  the  meteor  which  dazzles  and  leads  astray  the  rational- 
izing divines.  They  seek  to  get  rid  of  every  thing  incomprehen- 
mhUe  and  mysterious,  and  to  model  religious  belief  to  the  dimen- 
sions which  they  deem  congruous  and  proportionate.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  compelfed  to  run  into  forced  and  impos* 
able  interpretations,  and  sometimes  into  a  capricious  and  un- 
warranted rejection  of  Scripture.  But  a  system  built  on  such 
a  process  can  never  be  a  rational  system :  it  is  in  fact  unreason- 
aUe;  false  in  its  pretensions,  fallacious  in  its  conclusions,  and 
hoHow  IB  its  results.  Those  writers,  therefore,  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  public,  who,  like  Mr.  Powell,  stand  forward  to 
refiite  its  claims;  for  by  exposing  the  unphilosophical  character 
of  a  pretended  philosophical  system,  and  the  unreasonableness 
<tf  a  thecMy  pretendea  to  be  built  upon  reason,  the  way  is 
cleared  for  the  reception  of  that  religious  belief  which  alone 
agrees  with  unadulterated  reason — a  belief  founded  on  the  plain 
and  literal  sense  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

NO.  VII.  VOL.  ly.  O 
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A  Sermm  preached  m  S(.  JoknU  ^putccpal  Chapels  h^w^  the  Bi$hep 
qnd  Clergy  of  ihe  Epu^optH  Qmimumfm  in  Editiiurgh^  Bf  ike 
Rev.  3aum9  WAUtERi  M.A.  formerly  of  8i,  John's  CoUegei  Com- 
hridgCt  Senior  Minuter  of  SU  Peter's  Chapel^  Edinburgh^  ^c,  ton- 
don.    Rivingtons.   ISiSd. 

A  Respeeijul  Remonstrance^  tM/ressed  io  the  Rev.  James  Walker,  on  the 
suijeet  of  his  Sermon  preached  before  the  Bishop  and  Clergy ,  ^c.  By 
the  Rev,  EowARD  Craig,  M.A^^  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxon*;  and 
Minister  of  St.  James's  Chapel.    London.  Hatchard  and  Son.  1 82($. 

j^  Serious  Expostulation  with  the  Rev,  Edward  Craig,  M.A,  in  reference 
to  the  Doctrine  by  him  falsely  attributed  (in  a  Remflnstrancejad" 
dressed)  to  the  Jt^»  James  Walker,  humbly. mbmiited  to  the  Judgment 
jofthfi  Bishops  and  Clergy ^  ^c..  By  the  Rev^  ^iJiEf  Walkse^  ^c* 
jtondon.  ](livii^ton«.  18^6. 

We  are-extreo^ly  sorry  to  find  (hat  t)i9  peaoeof  the  puroi^  and 
humUest  branch  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Chur<ibi  the  uxiacamii- 
ing  Episcopal  Church  of  SiCotlancU  has  of  late  been  uHerrapted 
by  a-Gontroversy  as  little  creditable  \x\  its  details^  to  the  oijiaia- 
terial  character  of  one  at  least  of  the  parties  copcerm^,  9»  it 
must  be  unsatisfactory  in  its  results  to  the  sober*«iinded  por- 
tion x»f  the  ^public  at  large.  It  waa  our  origiiial  intentioik  not 
to  notice  this  war  of  words ;  partly  beoaupe  the  subject  urk 
.  der  debate  has  been  again  and  again  discussed,,  uaque  ad  nau«- 
seamj;  and  partly  because  we  were  not  desirous  of  givi^to  the 
thing  a  greater  degree  of  publicity  than  It  has  already  !Ujafor- 
.  tunately  at^ined.  But  the  circumstances  uader  whieb  tbe  di»- 
.pute  be^an  are  so  ^rious^t  and  the  mode  adopted  in  cob^ 
.du<M;ingit  so  extraordinary,  thai  our  read^ft  will,  we^ttspi^t* 
.be  gratified  rather  than  fi^igued*  'v^  having  b^th  .^e  one  wd 
tj^e^ther  brought  du>rtly  u^er  their  notksei- 

On  thje  22d  of  June,  1825,.  the  Rev.  jwies  WaJWs  senjkir 

.^iinisitei'  ^f  St.  Peter '^Cha^t  in  Edi^burgbt  and  ptoffm^t  «f 

.  theology  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  pre«|!^i9^  b^l^i^e 

Uie  Bishop,  and  Clergy  of  the  dioQOse  of  Ediiah^i^j  wbsii  is 

.43Qnunonly  ^lled  a  Visitation  Seiv>qn ;  selecting  for  1^  ^9Aif^ 

9^  considexation  of  the  (xospel  coinnussion^  its  in^porti  its  qVHt 

.^ipns,  and  its  ii^enee  in  the  conunenBement  and  condAieh  of 

•  the  Christian  life.    The  discourse  was  manifestly  Wfiitteiit  with 

•no  viiew  whatsoever  to  future  publieatioa;    &r  thov^;]^   tbe 

,4^trines  be  sound  and  orthodox,  tb^  style  is  very>  isnfi-.^fi^^ 

(I^iog.  correct;  and  the  repetitio»5»  prioper  en^^u^  p#;f^^ 

jwhen  delivered  from  the  pnlpit,  ^roi  when  ^4mimA;ii»^w# 
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jok^ty  abaoluldjr  "vi^earisonie.  Among  other  matte^i^  imisted 
upon,  the  pre«eher  t<K>k  care  to  ky  before  fai8  hearers  his  own 
▼lews  of  tbe  frequentty-CoDiested  pamt.  Baptismal  Regenera*- 
iioQy-r^aad  he  did  so  in  tenns^which  we  have  been  taught  to  con- 
fer as-  .petfectly  in  agreement  with  the  doda-ines  of  the  Bible, 
Andy  as  a  necessary  con&equence,  with  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  JBoigland. 

There  is,,  it  appears^  in  Edinburgh,  a  Reverend  £dward 
.Craig«  late  of  St.  Edmund-Hall,  Oxon,  and  now  minister  of 
&U  James's  Chapel,  Broughton-place ;  a  gentleman  of  ex- 
tremely sensitive  feelings  and  boundless  seal  i  one,  who,  though 
a  comparative  stranger  ia  Scotland,  and  striding  alone^  or 
next  to  alone,  in  most  of  his  notions,  considers  it  necessary  te 
Ipfot^,  in'tlie  name  of  the' Church,  Against  every  opinion  with 
wiiieb  h&  evnMt^  in  his  own  prop^  person,  accord.  Mr.  Craig, 
as  one  of  the  fidndiiiii^  clergy,  formed  part  of  the  aii£ence 
before  whom  Mr.  W.  preadnd  ^  and  he  entertained^  as  it  would 
Msiem,  great  horror  at  Mr.  Ws,  doctrine.  Instead  of  joihing 
irilh  Ae  ree^  of  his  brethren  hi  a  request,  tb«t  the  preacher 
^onbl  print  and  publish  his  sermon,  he  accordin^y*  adopted  a 
course  diamelancally  the  reverse.  He  informed  his  Diocesan 
(we  give  the  &et  in-  his  own  wt^rds)  that  he  hoped  Mr  Walker 
would  not  see  it  necessary  to  print  his  sermon,  as  he  should 
tben  feel  compelled  to  notice  it. 

Mr.  WaHccr  had  already  refined  to  comply  with  die  ex* 
pgosscd  wish  of  his  Bishop  and  brethren  of  the  clersy^  he 
bitd  laid  aside  his  discourse,  and  with  it  all  ideas  of  poTemical 
warfere^  when  Mr»  Craig's  threat  (whether  judiciously  or  not 
we  have  no  busfaiesa  to  deteriaine)  was  communicated  to  him« 
Here  was  a  direct  and  positive  challenge  to  pfibGsh  if  he  dared ; 
a  bare-^&ced  defiance  to  bring  himself  and  bis  tenets  into  the 
fidd  against  a  ehampion  of  a  different  school.  Now  though 
no  friends  to  controversy,  we  cannot  see  ho^,  under  these 
eiRnuiistance»,  Mr»  Walker  eould  way  longer  adhere  to  his 
first  resolution;  fer  had  he  done  so  it  nogbt,  and  in  all  proba-* 
bility  woidd  have  been  said,^  that  he  feared  ta  mibmit  his  views 
on  iai  very  important  point  of  reKgion  to  the  examination  of  the 
worU;  Mr.  Walker  aceordingly  sent  his  sermdn  to  the  press  i 
and  wkh  an  iiHroduction  prefixed,  and  certain  notea^  most  of 
theii  of  no  great  tadue,  appended,  it  is  now  in  the  himds 
oftbepuUie. 

The  consequemse  of  this  step  was  an  almost  immediate 
fblfilment  of  the  threat  which  occasioned  it;  the  sermon 
ftl^pe^red,  and  in  as  short  a  8)>ace  of  time  as  could  weft  be 
required  for  its  composition,  afrpeared  Mr.  Crag's  reply.     It  ia 
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^titled  *^  A  Respectful  Remonstrance  addressed  to  the  ReV. 
James  Walker^  on  the  sabject  of  a  Sermcm  preached  bef<»re 
the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  united  Diocese  of  Edinbiirgb» 
Fife,  and  Glasgow/'  and  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  mat 
though  we  have  read  many  uncandid  and  unfair  attacks^  both 
upon  individual  men  and  their  doctrines,  we  never  met  with 
one  more  unfair  or  more  uncandid  than  this.  It  is  from  begin- 
ning to  end  one  tissue  of  misrepresentations,  of  gross  over- 
sights, and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  add,  wilful  perversions^ 
These  are  stronger  expressions  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
using;  but  that  they  are  not  more  strong  than  the  facts  of  the 
ease  require,  our  readers  will,  we  are  satisfied,  be  very 
shortly  convinced* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  matter  would  rest  here. 
Thus  attacked,  Mr.  Walker  felt  bound  to  defend  himself, 
which  he  has  done  in  a  pamphlet  written  with  very  considerable 
vigour  and  ability.  It  may  be,  that  to  some  the  writer  of  the 
Serious  Expostulation  will  appear  as  having  infiised  into  die 
style  of  his  composition  a  greater  degree  of  bitterness  than  waa 
necessary;  but  we  really  know  not  how  an  honourable  man; 
accused  of  preaching  and  publishing  a  dangerous  doctrine,-^a 
fearfully  unsound  and  delusive  statement, — a  doctrine,  not  ac* 
eording  to  godliness,  and  leading  decidedly  to  fatalism  of  the 
worst  kind; — we  hardly  know  how  an  honourable  man  accused 
of  such  things  could  have  written  in  a  strain  very  difierent 
from  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Walker.  With  this,  however,  we 
flare  not  deeply  concerned ;  neither  do  we  feel  called  upon  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  controversy ;  it  shall  be  oiir  object 
to  show,  that  We,  at  least,  have  not  spoken  of  the  Respectful 
Remonstrance  in  language  more  harsh  than  it  merits. 

We  have  hinted  that  Mr.  Walker's  Sermon  possesses  none 
of  the  adventitious  advantages  of  a  lucid  style,  or  correct  die* 
tion«^  In  point  of  composition  it  is,  indeed,  but  a  meagre  per^ 
formance ;  but  it  contains  no  single  statement  which  may  not  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  our  ablest  and  best  divines,  from  the  dayff 
4»f  Cranmer,  down  to  the  present  time.  In  the  Respectful  Re^ 
nonstrance^  on  the  contrary,  it  is  represented  as  inculcating^ 
tesii^  absolutely  contradictory  of  all  reBgion ;  and  the  author^ 
has:  had  the  hardihood  to  declare,  that  he  makes  his  statemeiitv 
hi  the  tT^ry  words  of  his  adversary.  We  know  no  moreeffb^^ 
tual  method  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  such  an  assert 
Hon  than  by  placing  the  two  polemics  here  in  juxtaposi- 
lion.  ,5  ^ 

Mr.  Walker  chooses  for  his  text,  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19,  S^f^pf 
#hich  a  brief  expKcatioi^  is  givenv  '     ^  ^"  ; 
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wi 


.  {Mr.  Walker.) 

*'••  A  ]K>rtion  of  this  «ublime 
fomet  of  spiritual  «nd  moral  do- 
muiioDy  "which  was  conferred  on 
the  Son  of  God,  ^as  the  conse- 
qvence  and  reward  of  his  volun- 
tary humiliation,  as  the  son  of 
man,  of  his  meritorious  suffer- 
ings, and  of  his  precious  death. — 
A  portion  of  this  power  he,  in  the 
words  of  my  text,  conveys  to  his 
faithful  followers,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  possessed,  and  may  be  admi- 
nistered by  frail  and  mortal  man. 
*  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
iiations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
teaching  them  to  observe  all 
fchingfi  whatever  I  have  com- 
manded you/  *  and  lo,'  he  con- 
cludes, '  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  ^' 
P.  11. 


^  Again^  spealiing  of  Baptism  as  the  commencement  oiT  the 
Christian  life,  we  have  for 


{Mr*  Craig,) 

*'  The  passage  which  you  quote 
as  your  text,  itnd  on  which  you 
found  your  whole  system,  is  di^* 
rectly  against  you.  It  is  the  com- 
mission, certainly,  of  Christ  to  bis 
ministers ;  but  it  does  not  say,  as 
you  would  affirm,  '  Go  and  adr 
minister  the  two  Sacraments  to 
all  nations,  as  channels  of  effec- 
tual and  permanent  and  spiritual 
gifts,  and  lo,  I  am  with  (you) 
always,  in  every  such  administra- 
tion,  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'* 
P.  7. 


(Mr.  Walker.) 

"Instead,  therefore,  of  search- 
ing for  an  imaginary  period  of 
supposed  regeneration,  we  have 
a  point  already  fixed,  beyond 
dispute,  and  to  which  we  may 
corifidentty  refer  in  all  circum- 
ntsnices^  and  if  we  refer  rightly, 
"We-  4o  it  with  the  absolute  cer- 
tainly* of  il&ding  all  that  in- 
tstnietaostand  consolation,  which 
6biisdana .  jrequire.  That  point 
ifibuf^tismf  « .fact,  of  much  more 
ce^(|U9ty^  ^nd  importance  if  we 
pi'^'^^M.^Wh*  ^^^  improve  it, 
^^(fffHf  ^ansient  emotion,  how- 
ever fervent  Tfiis  is  undoubt- 
edly s^r^d ;  and  from  this  point, 
'wnicniias  the  express  sanction  of 
01 


(Mr.  Craig.) 

**  Baptism  and  reffeneration  are 
not  invariably  and  inseparable 
connected.  Hypocrisy  may  disjom 
them.  But  then  on  your  princi- 
ples there  must  be  no  exceptions* 
The  ordinance  of  God  must  be  ef- 
fectual. Simon,  (Magus)  accord- 
ing to  your  view,  was  regenerated,' 
and  if  he  had  the  slightest  snstpi-^ 
cion,  that  the  deminciarion  of 'th^ 
Apostle  was  true,  he  had  no#^ 
point  already  feed  in  >his  aoni'is 
history,  ^  fixed  beyond  all  ^dis^ 
pute,  to  which  he  might  .confix 
dently  refer;'  for  although  P|?t^ 
told  him  that  he  had  no  part,^.(^f 
lot,  in  the  blessings  of  ihis  Icing- 
dom,  he  would .  *  knoyv  that.  hU 


baptism  *mm  «l«p(Miiti  from 
vbicb  be  wasenaHed  U>  sftrvey 
what  bn  was  rendered  by  gfap^ 
^ad  ivbal  it  wm  inleii^bd  ^lat  h« 
fibould  become  jn  glcnry.'  Thi« 
would  b^  the  le|[itiipate  re»uU  of 
ypur  system."  P,«  ll^. 
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Gpdf  we  to«y  Ht  aJl  times  coa* 
tj^ij^pl^te  9ur  Christian  cQoditipo 
witjJpFofit*  We  camiot  refer  to 
tbis  important  &ct  apd  period  in 
oyix  ^history,  without  remember-, 
ing  ^Iwdy,  as  we  are  in  mpst  sqt 
lemri  dii^y  bound,  that  baptism 
doih  represent  unto  us  our  pro- 
fession, which  is  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and 
to  be  made  like  unto  him ; — ^bap- 
^sm  is  the  point  from  wbicb  we 
are  enabled  to  survey  what  we 
are  by  nature^  what  we  are.  ren- 
dered by  grace,  and  what  it  is  in- 
tended we  shall  become  in  glory. 
Of  children  of  wrath,  as  we  are  by 
nature,  we  are  hereby  made  the 
children  of  grace.  Baptism  is  a 
palpable  thing.  The  ceremony 
is  past,  indeed,  but  its  conse* 
qtiences  are  permanent,  if  the  obit" 
gallons  wMch  it  imposes  are  fal^ 
■filled:*  Pp.  32,  ZZ, 

The  above  are  two  fair  specimens  of  Mr.  Craig's  method  of 
Mfbtfaig  bis  adversary's  words,  and  drawing  in&rerices  from 
them.  But  he  is  not  satisfied  even  with  this.  He  has  printed 
with  die  marks  of  quotation,  statements  for.  which  we  have 
looked  in  vain  throughout  the  pages  of  the  Visitation  ISermon, 
Hot  only  failing  to  discover  the  terms  themselves,  but  any  other 
terms  having  the  same  or  a  similar  import.  Far  example,  the 
zealous  watchman  (as  he  is  pleased  to  dedgnate  himseli )  after 
giving  his  own  views  respecting  the  Apostolic  commission*  ob- 
serves, "  but  this  is  a  very  different  matter  from  what  you  caD 
'  applying  the  faith/ by  which  I  understand  youtomeajn  bap- 
tizing,, that  is  in  your  view  of  the  ordinaocey  by  dtie  p^formanee 
pf  the  rite^t  originating  in  the  candidate*  the  operatioaa  of 
faitW  Now  we  p^Biliv^ly  aver,  that  the  jdiirase  '^  applying  the 
'  £siithi"  is  n^t  to  he  found  in  thei  whole  of  Mr.  WaJker^s  di»- 
eowf^  and  thai  no  auch  meaning  ia  a»y  where  attached  tp  the 
bare  admini^tralioA  of  the  baptismal  rite* 

We  lui¥C  neither  time  n«v  inclination  to-  take  further  mxfeiee 
.  of  Mr.  Craig  and  his  performances.     A  clergyman  who  ia  capa- 
ble'of  charging  his  brother,  and  that  brother  the  authorized 
teacher  of  Theology^  in  his  own  Church,  with  promulgating 
dpimonB  which  lead  to  Atheism  of  the  worst  kind,  ({gr  flitalTsm 


MKl 


t^#i^t)i%  eoflcdv^bl^  ktad  of  AttidtSfli)  hai(^)y<1eM»v^  thftt 
Ws^irrteings  shottM  be  noticed  df  all  in  any  rfesp^feiblA*  iWifrici 
Ait  line  fe,  as  tre  have  saH  before,  a  mdtt  erf  extreme  SeiwiMlity, 
aCttd  thfet^ore  Cofeld  not;  stifeljr,  intetld  th6  evil  which  he  has 
actttisJIy  comiftltted.  We  trftst  he  has  ttow  learned  a  lessef^i, 
such  as  tie  will  notf  readily  forgef ;  but  if  he  i^equire  another, 
v>e  advise  him  to  study  the  nursery  fable  of  the  woman  with  the 
long  iioSe^  whose  fine  feelings  brought  her  eontinually  into 
trouble,  an4  sel  liar  by  the  (ears  with  all  het^  ];ieighbo«trsand 
acquaintance. 


KOTfCES. 

A  P'indioation  of  the  mosi  It  ever  en  J  Thomas  Cranmer^  tori  Archr 
.  hUhap  oj  Canterbury  J  and  tkeremth  of  the  Reformation  in  jSnglandf 
'  against  4ome  of  the  AltegatioHs  which  have  boi^  recently  made  by  ih€ 
Mai.Dt.Lingard,iheRed.Dr.Milit^,Md€harkaBuikr,Etq.  The 
^eemietktkm,  mthnoHces  tfDr.  Lingard*^and'Mr*  Buiter'^  Remarks 
onthejk^  ^tion.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.  t'.S.A.  and  R.S.L. 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty^  and  Rector  of  Settrmgton^ 
Yorkshire.     12mo.     ^p.  148.  U.     Londdn.     Baldwin.    1^6. 

Wb  av#  very  ^i,  ia  notice  the  fbHowing  work>  and  to'  refe?  the 
teadar  to  » i«ill  aecoinit  of  the  first  edition  in  the  third  numb^ 
ci  0tt9  x^Nii&Wt  P'  77^  et  seq*.  The  pvofaoe  tc^  the  present 
editioB  we  c&py  with  t^Ieastti6« 

'*  Thtf  viBdieatran  of  tlbe  eharaeter  and  conduct  of  AfekbislMfp  GraB", 
mm^  whielinot  long  since  I  prefbced  to  his  admirable  trieatise  upon 
the  Sat^ratBent  of  the  Lord'a  Supper,  ha«r  beefx  so  Well  reeevved  by  the 
piiblfek,  al9  to  render  it  advisaMe  to  i^epi^inl  it  in  a  form  suited  to  a 
xhiofie  efSLteaaHye  cireukitioil.  It  has  indeed  beiensdid  by  Dr.  Lkigard 
aad  Mr.  Btttkr,.  to  whose  aninaadvei%k>ns  upon  the  Arehbishop  I 
baive  veplied  irf  tJns  vindtciition^  (with  becoftii^  clrcumspeetion^  I 
trmt,)  *'  that  the  atttnvpt  of  Mr.  Todd  to  pUe^  i(»  a  more  faviyiiraya 

'  fight  tde  ktbowts-  of  this  eelerbrafed  pr^tai!^  has-  not  be^i!  sudeessfaL' 

*^  Th^  vcmark  of  Dr.  Lingard  i»  in  general  tevm^,-  without  impugM- 
iog  »  skiffle  pfM%-  whieh  I  ha^e  advancad^  either  as  to  ateewraey  or  to 
apf^abiiity*  It  is  thspefore  of  no  Weight.  Indedd,  to  the'  reimpMttr 
aied'Of  thia  Vmdacatioii,  \  Kait#  beatified  by  ^e  jtidgttiant  whieh  h^ 
beeii  passed  ufxA^  it  by  itien,  not  inieric^r  in  leiHrtiing  to  Dr.  Lingavdi 
•dv  (I,  mt^t  safely  coMend)  to  any  scbofUif  professing  flie  Romish  £|iih 
in  iht:  present  age ;  men,  who  Jiave  ehe^ed  mt  iox  detecting  the 

.<;3aviY«4  of. forgotten  cahmmiea^  and  fiorgnardmg,  others  agjiiiuft  thf 


080  yoiiees. 

Btcempt,  fMfw'meidey  to  ehunge  the  oompliexioii  <rf  EngUA  hmiSory 
through  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  dose  of  Elizabeth's^ 
in  order  to  set  at  nought  the  Reforinatioa»  by  an  ostentalioiaa 
appeal  to  documents  of  little  or  no  valuer  and  by  a  suppression^  of 
indisputable  authorities  not  in  unison  with  the  object  of  the  historian* 
To  the  twelve  especial  statements  concerning  Cranmer,  in  which  I  am 
opposed  to  Dr.  Lingard,  I  have  now  only  added  what  vfigfj  accompany 
his  partiality  for  bishop  Gardiner,  namely,  that  in  the  same  fear  with, 
that  of  the  crafty  prelate,  the  historian  has  coupled  the  teamed 
and  amiable  bishop  lunstal,  when,  is  truths  Ttmstal's  owu^  letter  had 
descended  to  us,  proclaiming  the  very  reverse. 

**  The  observations  of  Mt«  Butler  are  specifiek.    He  says,  Jirsi^ 
tluit '  without  a  minute  and  full  investigation  of  every  topick  whick 
my  Vindication  presents  for  discussion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  de<^ 
cide  with  justice  between  us.     In  such  an  investigation  (he  adds)  I 
may  hereafter  engage.'     For  such  an  investigation  I  shall  look  without 
&ar.     The  courtesy  of  the  champion  against  my  cause  will  admits 
that,  as  often  as  such  contest  may  be  renewed,  the  Protestant  clergy**' 
Hian  is  not  to  be  blamed,  is  not  to  be  derided,  who  in  his  humble 
station  presents  himself  armed  with  truth  in  defence  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England ;  in  defence  especially,  too,  of  the  unjbrtmiate 
and  mchedly^treaied  prelate,  as  Mr.  Butler  recites  the  phrase  in.  his 
mention  of  a  letter  received  from  the  late  Dr.  Parr,  in  which  the 
doctor  censured,  and  very  justly,  in  the  severest  terms,  the  language 
of  Mr.  Butler  upoa  what  he  had  considered  the  blamable  parts  of  the 
Archbishop's  character.    The  second  remark  of  Mr»  Butler  on  my: 
Vindication  is  this :  *  Mr.  Todd  asserts,  diat  I  ckaritaMy  say,  that 
Cranmer  and  his  associates  wished  Mary  and  her  associates  to  be  «l^ 
posed  to  their  projected  persecution.     I  am  surprised  at  this  remark.- * 
I  need  only  refer  the  Protestant  reader  to  t&e  passage  in  <|uestion;) 
and  he,  I  think,  will  not  be  surprised.    But  it  will  be  right  to  produce 
the  sentence  of  Mr.  Butler,  wfaieb  occasioned  my  remark.     *  In  ex:* 
tenuation  of  Mary's  persecutions,  it  may  be  said,  that  she  did  nonunre 
than  execute,  against  Cranmer  and  his  associates,  the  provisions  to 
which  he  had  wished  her  and  her  associates  to  be  ei^osed.'     What 
Mr.  Butler  says  that  the  Archbishop  and  his  associates  thus  nishedf 
Dr.  Lingard  says  they  intended.   I  request  the  reader,,  therefore,  parti- 
cularly to  regard  what  is  offered  upon  this  point  in  the  statement  in 
the  following  pages.     The  third  reflection  of  Mr.  BoUer  on  my  Vindi* 
cation  is,  that  I  have  accused  him  of  unfairly  citing  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation  and  the  mass ;  and  that  to 
this  purpose  I  have  produced  a  passage  from  the  same  author's  Dismal 
sine  from  Popery,    I  have  certainly  so  done ;  and,  I  trust,  successftdlyd 
For  what  says  Mr.  Butler  himself?    *■  After  repeated  serious  pevusal  «if 
the  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Todd  from  Bishop  Taylor's  Dissua8»ve»  l«ili»( 
convinced  that  it  does  not  substantially  contradict  the  passage  <  ciite#'' 
fr&M  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying.    I  admit  that  it  appear8,«*H9M  kn^ 
n^y  be  thought, — that  it  may  be  construed  to  contradict  it^  »^tliat/ii< 


ioQh^  Hkey-'^diat  ft  approac^ies  Very  heat  to  a  .contTratHotigo;  but 
i-aver  that  it  is  not  a  contradiction.'  I  am  content  to  leave  thin  heai^' 
fating  and  ratber  whimsical  declaration,  which  serves  only  to  corrobo*^ 
rate  what  I  have  asserted,  without  further  oomtnent ;  und  to  direct  tlva 
reader  to  the  plain,  die  perspicuous ;  the  unsophisticated  language  «£ 
the  bishop  himself*  But  I  must  not  omit  wluit  Mr*  Butler  avbjoios': 
^'If  I  had  been  aware  of  the  passage  cited  firom  iherDissuaaivey -arAkifc 
/  atittre  Mr.  Todd  I  was  not^  1  should  not  have  i&sertod  tluupttipa^ 
Imn  the  Prophesyings ;  for  although  I  think  the  former  is  not  afiecteA 
hy  the  latter^  I  think  the  latter  renders  the  sense  of  tb«forlKM  dfibiit« 
able*'  Upon  this  passage  too  no  long  remark  is  necessary:;  fen  ihdt^ 
reader  will  find  in  my  accusation  as  to  Mr.  BntlerV  unfairly  citing 
faiisfaop  Taylor,  and  in  the  proofs  with  which  I  support  it,  that  ifaer 
Dissuasive,  written  as  it  was  at  the  desire  of  the  prelatea  of  Ireland^ 
delivers  the  full,  complete,  and  unaltered  opinion  of  his  lordship  upoi^ 
popery,  whieb  no  reference  to  the  Propbesyipgs,  written  nearly  twenty 
years  before,,  can  be  iairly  brought  to  weaken  or  impugn.  Thefourii 
and  last  observation  of  Mr.  Butler  ia»  that  '  Mr.  Todd  by  x  very; 
harmless,  and  I  am  sure,  a  very  honourable  mistake,  charges  me  with 
citing  bishop  Gunning  *  for  the  samedoctrine*  concealing  what  should 
be  added  respecting  him,  that  after  the  bill  was  passed,  he  took  the 
oath.'  Mr.  Todd  refers  to  the  Book  of  the  Catholic  Church,  p.  dS7* 
I  have  more  than  once  perused  this  page,  some  pages  immediately) 
preceding,  and  some  immediately  following  it ;  and  the  article,  Tran- 
substantiatipn,  in  both  editions  of  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Cath<Uic 
Church;  and  can  find  in  them  no  citation  from  bishop  Gun^^ 
mng,  or  even  any  mention  of  that  prelate's  name.'  •  Here  Ihei^ 
mtist.be  some  mistake  of  Mr.  Butler  himself;  for  if  the  reader  wilL 
turn  to  the  page  I  have  named  in  Mr.  Butler's  book,  (p.  327,); 
be  will  find  the  following  words : — '  Several  of  the  most  eminent* 
ProtestttDt  divines  have  acquitted  this  doctrine  of  the  Catholics  (tlie 
Innovation  of  Saints)  from  the  charge  of  idolatry.  Dr.  Luther  a^^^ 
quitted  them  of  it:  Archbishop  Sheldon^  bishops  Blandford,  CruMiMi^^t 
Montague,  and  many  other  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  establish^i 
Church,  have  acquitted  them  of  it.'-— *And  what  I  have  said,  in  thef 
way  of  harmless  and  honourable  mistake,  as  it  is  alleged,  after  my 
vindication  of  bishop  Taylor,  is  this.  *  Is  the  whole  tru^  pro«- 
claimed,  when  Mr.  Butler  also  cites  another  prelate  of  the  Eogjasb. 
Church  in  his  behalf^  because  that  prelate  said  in  the  House  of  Lords^. 
when  the  declaration  against  Transub^tantiation  was  enacted  by  the. 
law  of  the  land,  *  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  idolatrous  V  This' 
is  all  that  Mr.. Butler  tells  of  Dr.  Gunning,  bishop  of  Ely.'  Here,  as  I 
thought,  my  meaning  was  obvious  enough ;  namely,  that  Mr..  Butler : 
had  cited  Gunning,  in  aid  of  the  general  proposition,  though  Mr.  But-- 
lei;.mBy  plead  that  he  produces  him  only  as  to  the  invocation,  of  saintSy.. 
tliat  the  Chureh  of  Rome  was  not  idolatrous.  I  think  too.  still,  that.]^. 
am,  sofficiently  correct  in  describing  this  witness  of  Mr*  Butler,  whain».: 
now^  however^  we  find  disowning  Um  altogether,  and  disclai|iiix)g  if^ 
very  mention  of  his  name* 


^  13 fM  A#  lattf  Dr.  MihMf^s  rekreoee  to  the  LjMnbetb  K«c9fd^*  1 
liftirelhere  Qoothtfr  runaark  to  ofifcr,  than  that  what  1  hsve  detected  io  him 
carmos  be  coDtradieted.  And  of  Dr.  Lingaxd  and  Mr^  Butkr  I  now  tako 
My  leatre  (for  the  present)  widi  perfect  benevolence,  tboagfc  with  abtfOH 
lute  dissent;  repeating  only  the  powerful  observation  of  one  who,  in 
die  controveray  of  fermer  years,  thus  distinguishes  the  instnnnenta^ 
Mty  ei  Craamer  in  sepatats^  England  ^om  the  Church  of  Roiti^: 
*  TiM  Eeformatioii  builda  on  a  rock,  tfemoving  the  hay  and  senbhlev 
th*  pevishing  atiacmala  heaped  on  it  by  popea^  ta  aeeare  emt  Gfanrdi  it 
fiftiier  eafahUshment  on  Christ  the  foundation.  Craaatet  We  loofe 
upon  but aa ait  inatrttinint  msed  by  God  to  clear  away  the  i^bbhiif 
aa«l  whaiev>er  hia  petaanal  frailtiaa  of  inftraoitiea  may  have  baen^  for 
Cksilt  haa  s^ipoaKad  moh  not  angdai  far  dn  work  of  faia  tnimaify 
hare^  Ae  docnniiaa  of  the  Gospel  by  Uiti'rBatofid  atawat  die  lesaputa^ 
not  tfaa  oarrapiions  ha  poteted  out  leaa  aUitaiiwbh  ;  and  tha  bettaa 
uaa  we  nudto  af  tliat  blakinf  which  ha,  by  hia  htboar  amoag  oa^  praN 
oared  for  as,  W0  iM' M#raft  Mai  thimarg  ^ghlf  mime  far  bmvmri^g. 
iajfcei  ii4iatevar  his  iMta  wiva  ki  ochev  tespacta*"* 


Senum  hf  the  Xet.  Dr.  Sircmtswoitrff,  pretteked  ai  the  fimtteeta^ 
,  Annual  Meeting  of  the  HanvpMje  Society  for  the  EAica^n  qfthe 
.  Infant  Poor  m  the  Principtee  <f  the  EstablUhed  Ciurd^  Iiondos^ 
.  lUiviBf  tons. 

Whbre  all  is  excelleiit  it  ia  difficult  to  select,  an<I  if  1)y  avoiding 
it  we  might  hope  to  induce  our  reocUrs-  to  judge  for  ihemaalvesf 
by  an  attentive  pevuaal  of  the  wket»,i  w^  abauld  consider  tbat 
wa .  bad  aanpty  fidfiUed  o«ir  dtitjF  to  the  pabiie,  by  thiii^  i»tffo«' 
diMMm  to  thaia  nataoe^  and  wa  would  f^itdlf  add  by  kdattdjp 
ianpvmting  on  their  tnooKiay^  a  composition  wbidi  damanda  4rtat 
unqualiiai  approhatimiv  Were  it  the  practice  of  ?eviewera  ia 
niak^  a  single  semon  the  ^dttnd-wofk  ^  an  e:at€Andad  ifftiiek^ 
with  pleasure  wouH  vre  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opper^ 
ttmity,  for  seldom  in  so  few  pages  ha:re  we  met  wWh  so  mtfch 
fordfme  reasoiifitg  drspkyed,  or  so  many  rafuaWe  hfarts  tfttwwi 
dtity  upon  which  we  might  drkte  with  pro^t  to  otifssrelres  and  to 
oUi*  readers.  We  are  aware  indeed  that  neither^  snialf  nor  aii 
insignificant  portion  of  the  reflecting  classes  of  society  entertain 
rational  doubts  and  considerable  hesitation  inspecting  the  ed'u* 
catioa  of  the  people  at  large>  and  more  especially  respecting 
tliat  mode  alluded  t^  ini  this  discourse^  fearff  I  "  lest  the  eS^t 
sf^mld  be  the  diatiirbance  of  the  g.€>Qd  ordev  of  soeietys  by  \mr 
fittiY^  the  nunda  af  tbe  inlefioff  cteaaea  for  the  per£prnaaalq»^a>if 
the  humble  duties  attaching  to  their  allataaantiii  lUe*^*  V^  \&^  • 


. '  Wbitetef  mftj  be  t|»  mlure  of  tfafeae  donfata^  whethev 

fi>tuided  on  error  or  phB|)u<)ice,  we  respect  tfaeiii  if  canicientious 

and  the.  geiunne  result  of  intdilectual  minds  pondering  upon  a 

question  pregtk&nt  with  important  effects.    At  the  same  time 

we  honestly  confess  that  we  should  doubt  their  sincerity  and 

plenty  if  they  can  outlive  the  weigh^  reasoning  brought  to 

bc«r  upon  Aem  by  the  Warden  of  IJew  CoUege.     There  we 

peiisons  in  the  world  unwilling  to  receive  advice  from  sermons 

as  the  emanations  of  professional^  and  therefore  biassed  and 

prejudiced  writers.     To  such  we  would  say,  read  before  you 

decide.     We  are  ready  indeed  to  admit  that  some  sermons  may 

occasionally  bear  partially  and  technically  upon  points  of  public 

and-  general  import^  and  that  others  assuming  too  much  the 

character  of  essays  and  dry  dissertations  on  the  other  hand,  in 

sOftie  degree  lose  sight  of  the  rock  upon  which  they  ought  to  be 

founded,  and  from  which  they  ought  ever  to  be  known.     But 

from  both  such  charges  we  think  the  Sermon  before  us  is  free ; 

for   whilst   the  abstract  Theologian  will   be    satisfied    with 

<he  piety  and  orthodoxy  of  its  author,  who  would  render  **  the 

humbler  classes    more    contented,    more   industrious,   more 

religious,  and  consequently  more  happy,"  p.  13 — the  specula- 

tire  reasoner  will  thank  him  for  the  soundness  of  his  views,  and 

power  of  his  arguments  which  may  fan  **  into  a  flame  those  em- 

D€?rs  of  the  braetolent  affections  which  piety  and  reflection 

have  previously  kindled."  P.  6,     Which  may  convince  him 

that  as 

••In  tke  present  advanced  and  ncttve  peribd  of  mart's  history,  an  in* 
uM«€tttal  behig  has  oaly  to  e^ist,  ami  knowledge  oi  some  kind  or 
oilier  is  smv  to  comer  t&nsoughe.  Ht  has  only  !•  open  hid  eyes  and  it 
flaAe»iqK)nfaimt  he  may  in  fact  be  said  abnott  without  a  metaphor 
|)»  imhibt  it  <at  eif  ery  pore/' P.  }0» 

If  hi^  hnowkdge  moreovei!  Vk  poweif^  and 

.  '<  That  perverted  knowledge  lying  in  the  way  of  every  number  of 
^  opulent  commercial  nation,  however  deficient  he  may  be  'm  wisdom 
of  a  hoHer  description  is  power  most  fearfully  destructive  both 
morally  and  physically  of  the  mdividual  and  the  commonwealth.'^  P.  16. 
,  Xbat  '*  evea  that  greatest  of  all  earthly  Idessings^  ydigioBi  itself, 
(such  is  the  fearlttl  tendeney  to  abuse  in  our  pvesent  impearfeet  coodi- 
{ion)  will  if  n^t  properly  inatiUed  be  converted  into  bittesness/'  P.  20*. 

.'  Convinced  of  this  we  repeat  the  apecdUtive  ressooer  aa  wdl 
^  the  aihstra£t  Theologian  will  combine  m  doing^  thexF  utmost 
{o  inculcate  ngth.^  soibticty  and  single-mindedn^ss'  any  system 


«M  Naiitei. 

coimecting  moral  and  religious  tirtues, '' encouraging  the  tie- 
irelopeineRt  of  all  that  19  really  good  and  counteracting  what  i^ 
evil."  P.  as.  Assured  that  by  so  doing  they  are  assimilating 
hmnan  nature  '*  in  its  noblest^  i*  e,  its  unperishable  part  to  the 
angels  of  God;  its  passions  subdued  ;  its  affections  sublimed^ 
its  hopes  centered  on  perfection  itself;  bearing,  since  it  j* 
Qod's  will^  with  the  yoke  of  its  frail  and  perishable  body>  but 
eager  for  the  day  when  it  shall  shake  off  the  trammels  of  thc^ 
fleshy  and  reach  its  immortal  destination."  P.  8* 


A  smalt  Dictionary  intended  principally  for  the  use  of  the  Poor  of  thc^ 
EstahUshed  Churchy  whether  School  Children,  or  grown  up  Persons^ 
^c.  ^c.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cuaiis  Ksmf,  M^.  Curate. 4^ 
JLyndhurstf  in  Hampshire*    London.     Hatchard  and  Sons* 

In  the  present  age,  when  the  talents  and  learning  and  piety  cf 
some  of  the  wisest  and  best  amongst  us  are  making  fresh 
struggles  every  day  to  dispel  the  aarkness  of  ignorance  by. 
enlightening  the  understandings  of  the  poori  we  are  never  su|w 
prised  to  see  works  calculated  to  produce  this  effect  issue  frooti 
our  preiss.  Numberless  indeed  are  the  volumes  written  aodt 
compiled  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community;  and  diversified  in  every  varied  modification  of 
design  and  execution  to  accomplish  one  common  purpose.  Of 
these  many,  no  doubt,  have  been  written  by  men  of  very  limited 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  of  very  moderate  isense  and 
judgment ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  many,  and,  we  believe^ 
far  the  greater  portion,  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  those  wbo. 
wrote  them,  in  that  they  are  conducive  to  promote  the  beat^ 
interests  of  those  who  read  them.  Whether  or  no  the  book  now. 
under  consideration  may  justly  claim  a  place  in  the  latter  class^ 
is  a  point  upon  which  we  are  anxious  to  give  our  opinion. 

The  author's  view  in  publishing  this  Dictionary  we  Jearfi^ 
from  his  preface  ;  the  first  sentence  of  which  we  will  quote  £^r 
the  information  of  those  who  have  not  read  it  before.—- 

**  As  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  the  poor  eught  to  have  every 
fketlity^ifibrded  them  of  mderstanding  the  doctrines  which  they  h^^ 
from  our  pulpits ;  that  the  CDrnprefaension  of  words  is  necessary  td^ 
that  of  sentences,  and  that  clergymen  oflen  cannot  write  widi  l^rbprnsiy  ^ 
wMk)IiI  ttsmg  w6rda  that  are  nniiltelligible  to  untutored^iot^,  M'DR^^ 


tiiHiary*  writteafor  the  oonvenieBceof  both  parties,  Is  eotiMs|redll>^^ 
the  ai^thor  to  be  a  desidersMn  in  the  £ngUdi iaoguagt.".   :   .  u:  .iiootf 
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The  three  positions  here  laid  down  none  surely  will  dispute ; 
none  at  least  of  tbe  liberal  and  rational,  whose  understandings 
have  not  been  warped  by  the  inveterate  prejudices  which  foffy 
aiid  ignorance  first  thoughtlessly  conceived,  and  th^fi  after* 
wards  wilfully  retain.  For  those  who  lift  up  their  voices  against 
all  education  of  the  poor,  because  that  blessing,  like  all  other 
busings,  is  liable  to  perversion,  we  cannot  condescend  to 
reason  with  at  all*  Mr»  Kemp  then  remarks  that  there  is^  the 
strongest  probability  of  such  a  work  being  beneficial  in  its  con- 
sequences to  the  poor,  though  it  may  not  possibly  make  them 
more  ardent  in  the  cause  of  religion  than  they  might  have  been 
without  it*  ^'  It  is  presumed  to  be  sufficient/'  he  further  re- 
marks,  '^  that  numbers  of  the  present  day  have  long  felt  the 
necessity  of  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  it,  which  they 
are  desirous  to  receive  and  are  willing,  but  know  not  where,  to 


The  whole  preface  explains  the  author's  design,  and  also 
makes  a  sufficient  apology  for  any  the  least  deviation  fron^ 
strict  grammatical  and  philological  propriety,  to  which  he  may 
any  where  have  been  driven  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  task 
he  has  imposed  upon  himself.  He  was  restricted  in  a  manner 
in  which  no  ordinary  dictionary-writers  are;  for  they  dedicate 
the  firuits  of  their  labour,  not  to  any  particular  class  of  men; 
but  to  all  alike ;  whereas  he  has  appropriated  his  to  the  poor, 
to  those,  who  have  indeed  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them^^ 
though  often  ineffectually,  through  their  incapacity  to  Com* 
prehend  the  simple  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed  to  their 
ears  by  the  preacher* 

'  'Anj  man,  that  zealously  steps  forward  to  instruct  his  poorer 
brethren  in  the  knowledge  of  the  things  pertaining  unto  ever* 
hsttng  life,  deserves  our  love  and  esteem.  Mr.  Kemp  there* 
Ibre  is  entitled  to  our  thanks,  even  for  his  good  intention.  Let 
US'  now  see  how  far  he  may  be  entitled  to  them  for  the  mode  in 
which  he  has  carried  that  intention  into  effect.  That  his  ob^ 
ject  is  good,  none  but  those  will  doubt  who  would  rejoice  to 
find  it  bad*  This  however  is  not  by  itself  enough  to  justify 
any  tasn  in  sending  forth  his  lucubrations  into  the  world.  In 
common  charity  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  the  injudicious 
worl^,  under  which  the  press  is  groaning,  were  written  with 
tiie  best  intent ;  though  at  the  same  time  condemnation  must 
fall  upon  the  authors  for  having  attempted  to  perform  more 
than  their  qualifications  warranted  them  to  undertake.  Whe* 
tber  in  the  present  instance  greater  hopes  have  been  held  ont 
h^  the-  preface  than  have  been  made  good  in  the  W^rk,  w#'  Witt 
soon,  as  far  as  &m  opinioncan,  detemmie,      '  '  • 
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•  The  wonk'  are  well  explaiiiied,  eifcept'  'perh)ftp0*  {q  Mme 
Cftsest  where  the  incapacity  of  the  ignoraftt  to  oiiderstioiil 
the  close  aignificatioBfi,  neccAsarily  precluded  a  mord  strict  and 
legitiiniite  mode  of  explanation.  The  giatnmarian  may,  if.  he 
pleases,  pick  out  particular  W0rda»  whkh,  according  to  hb-  ae- 
iHirate  ideas  of  correctness,  may  not  have  had  Aw  IbiU  foroe 
given  to  them.  He  may  cavil,  and  perhaps  with  partiaV  suc- 
cess; but  he  should  at  the  same  i'me  remember  that  this  tittle 
jK>ok  was  never  intended  for  ail  sorts  and  coo^ions  of -m«ii, 
aaul  dnt  AerefiMre  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  meaDings 
attached  to  the  different  worda  mte  fstfacr  ia  <me  or  more  cases 
.so  erroneously  given,  as  to  mislead  that  particuhir  dusa  «f  per- 
sona, f(Mr  whose  uiformatioa  they  are  solely  intended. 

We  must  consider  this  book  not  as  a  subject  for  iH-natured 
critics  to  carp  fit  on  account  of  any  deductiima  not  rigidly  and 
logically  deduced,  but  as  a  plain  and  simple  volume  of  ii^stnH> 
tion  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  poori  principsily  those  of  the  lEAia,^ 
blished  Church.  If  indeed  any  words  can  be  poinied  out,  as 
having  been  falaely  interpreted,  th^  the  character  of-  the  dic^ 
tionary,  as  a  dictionary,  no  matter  S[^t  what  description  of 
men  it  wa#  intended,  is  lost*  We  have;  carefully  exambied 
whether  any  words  have  been  so  interpretech,  and  we  caa  eoei- 
scientVmsIy  assert  that  they  have  not;  loosely  ind^td  they  may 
have  been  in  some  few  instances,  and  fbr  i^e  reasen,  before 
asMgned,  but  fidsely,  never. 

Whilst,  however,  we  bestow  our  approbation,  both  upon, 
the  design  and  execution  of  this  Vocabulary,  for  such  it 
may  be  called,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  words  selected  from  the 
great  body  of  our  language;  we  cannot  refrain  from  suggealing 
one  improvement,  that  may  hereafter  be  made,  daiould  it  come 
out,  as  we  hope  it  soo^  will,  in  a  second  edition.  There  appear  to 
us  to  ^  more  words  explained  than  it  is  advisable  to  buftlien 
(be  memories  of  the  poor  and  thdr  children  with.  We  coo* 
ceive  that  many  words  are  inserted,  which  clergymen,  in 
preachmg  to  country  congregatieno,  oadit  not  to  user  for  in^ 
s^nce,  such  as  "  interpolation,"  "  andiorite/*  "  extraneous^*' 

reciprocation/'  "  encomiastic,"   "exuberant^"  "polemic," 

reversion/' ''  apeeulatist,"  and  several  others.  It  would  cer* 
tainly  be  better  to  imbue  tlie  winds  of  poor  children  thoroughly 
.with  a  moderate  number  of  words,  sjid  their  respective  asean-* 
ings>  than  to  teach  them  so  many,  that  they  caunot  well  retaiii 
them  distinctly  in  their  memories.  And  surely  no  one  wiU 
deny  that  the  more  they  have  to  learn,  tl^  less  likely  are  th^ 
|o  leam  it  well.  Whilst,  therefore,  a  greater  danger  of  tbeic 
being  ill  instructed  exists^  when  they  have^  auppoee,.  1400  wjMrd* 
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to  learn  by  heart,  than  when  they  have  1300,  it  is  but  fair  that 
we  should  prefer  that  alternative,  in  which  this  danger  is  less. 
Children,  and-adults,  who  are  still  children  in  ihe  knowledge 
of  their  Bible,  will  assuredly  encounter  no  small  difficulties  in 
making  themsejves  thoroughly  acquainted  .even  with  l^OD 
■words.  They  will  always  be  liable  to  confuse  the  meanings  of 
such  words  as  resemble  ea<^  other  in  sound,  and  thtis  be 
sadly  perplexed  when  they  hear  them  repeated  from  the.  pul- 
pit. Much  greater,  however,  will  their  liability  to  do  this  be, 
when  the  cause  of  this  liability  is  increased.  If  indeed  the 
^words.  illustrated  in  Mr.  Kjemp""^  dictionary  be  not  more  iit 
number  than  are  absolutely  necessary,  then  by  all  means  let 
not  one  of  them  be  withdrawn.  .  But  we  conceive  they  are  bo( 
all  necesaaryA  because  the  clergyman  ought  rather  to  liorit  his 
choice  of  words  when  addressing  a  congregation,  composed 
principally  of  ignorant  and  uneducaited  heavers^  than  to  go  be« 
^ond  their  understaiidiogs  by  using  expres^iqns  whicii  they 
nave  either  never  learnt>  or  which,  if  they  have  learot*  they 
i^mnot  justly  be  expected  to  remember* 
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and  critical  b6aks,  which  interpret  the  text  of  Scripture/ and 
detect  the  allusions  of  the  writers,  are  far  more  necessary  to 
be  preserved, — far  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who 
profess  tocKpIaiathe  Strictures  to  tbeir  flocks.  And  we  trust 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  such  a  praiseworthy  un<r 
dertakin^  shall : be  commenced. 

-  •  The  force  of  the  particles  in  the  New*  Testament  is  a  subject 
deserving  of  notice.  '£v,  for  instance,  assumes  a-  variety  of  sig- 
nifications, like  the  Hebrew  .1.  It  occurs  in  the  sense  of  6y 
the  powet  o/-— cyw  iy  ifvEVfinn  Q^ov  eltrf^dXKu)  tcl  ^aifidvia,  and  often 
corresponds  with  5ta  in  classical  Greek.  Certain  verbs  in  He- 
brew, as  in  Arabic,  require  particular  postpositions,  whicli 
accounts  for  this  use  of  h,  as  the  Apostles  always  wrote  Greek 
according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom :  thus  verbs  of  holding,  detain- 
ing, &c.  of  seeing,  of  choosing,  of  reprobating,  of  chiding,  of 
attesting,  of  smelling,  of  meeting,  of  urging  or  pressing,  required 
^,  and  took  cV  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect.  Mcra  and  others  are 
found >  as  Hebraisms,  from  a  similar  cause: — accordingly,  h  is 
used*  to  express  a  gerundial  form — cv  r^  eiriavyaxBfii^ai  Xao^c 
Ps.  cii.  22*  D^Oy  V^P*^^>  and  occasionally,  where  2  is  prefixed 
to  the  verb  :  e.  g,  Isaiah  xxxvii.  1.  T/bnyOtt^D  h  rio  aicov(raiT(>v, 
PatriXia:  Uply  and  xpo  row  are  substituted  for  ^^S?  and  fiBra  t6  for 
nrW; — all  of 'which  are  criticisms  of  no  mean  consequence 
to  him,  who  would  interpret  the  New  Testament  accurately. 

But,  before  we  dismiss  the  subject,  we  must  notice  the 
Diatribe  de  Adagiis  N.  T.  the  first  of  which  is  wc 
ic4kkoc  tnydiretjjc,  which  he  retraces  to  a  Jewish  adage  still 
discernible  in  the  Talmud-,  and  applied  to  the  smallest  possible 
thing.  .  With  respect  to  mustard  becoming  a  large  tree,  as  in 
the  parable  in  the  Gospel,  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  records  the 
enormous  size  to  which  it  grew  in  Palestine.  The  camel  pass- 
ing through  the  eye  of  the  needle  is  discussed  at  great  length : 
the  mote  and  beam  in  the  eye,  the  nature  of  a  parable,  and 
various  .other  proverbial  .expressions  commemorated  in  the 
Sacred  text,  are  exapiined  and  elucidated  with  considerable 
precision  ;  and  not  only  corroborated  by  rabbinical,  but  as  fre- 
quently by  classical  examples.  The  meaning  and  object  bt 
each  is  accurately  determined,  and  the  only  deficiency  appears 
to  be  a  want  of  inquiry  into  the  corresponding  proverbs  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  East. 
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UA^lished  by  parallel  passages*  Tbese  is  much  less  conjecture 
than  we  should  have  expected  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and 
though  the  author  has  diverged  from  the  beaten  road  of 
criticism,  a  sure  beacon  has  guided  his  path^  and  his  philological 
acrutinies  rarely  fail  of  conviction. 

We  cannot  make  extracts  from  it,  on  account  of  the  lengths 
of  discussion  afforded  to  each  new  sense  of  the  Greek  wovdj 
but  the  following  compendium  of  a  part  of  it,  will  exhibit  -the? 
sort  of  undertaking  which  he  has  so  felicitously  accomplished. 

'**  'Ayanfv  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect  is  Anteponere^  pi^eeferrCy  pluii 
diltgere,  fitaeiv  is  minus  diligere — a  mere  meiosis  of  I  he  former,'  which 
is  substantiated  by  St.  Luke  xiv.  26.  conrtfasted  with  St.  Maitbew  x. 
57,-  fSrjpa  is:  the  Hebrew  ITO^T^and  therefore,  is  substituted  for  yfj— 
*il(if^iiUa  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10.  iS  used  for  a  veil,  Heb,  *1^1  a  tricevoc  being. 
e^foivaient  fo  vD  signifies  a  things  a  vessel,  a  body,  A  ddiibl^  s^ir^t^ 
is  attribut€!d  to  erTrXdyxva,  from  tlie  double  meaning  of  CJ^Qfll*  and 
the,. word  expresses  i?iefctV«,  e.  g.  kv  (rnXdyx^oi^  ^Irfffov' ^pv^(A,^ 
Aaac  and  WyoQ  are  opposed^  to  each  other,  the  first  being  a|>piie^to^ 
the  Jews,  as  the  people  of  God,  the  other  to  the  Gentile  world  J— * 
tv$vt  is  introduced,  in  the  sense  of  KV\  and  sigi^ifm^^upnghii  justr  &d« 
and  liKauoovirri  being  a  translation  of  iTpTK*  is. referred  to  alms  anti- 
liberality,  as  weUas  to  righteousness.  'Airo^  bccuts  as  T\])IS^f  fome^. 
report,  and  as  the  Jews  often  write  Intensely,  St.  Peter  makes;  fi^en* 
tion  of  the  \6yoQ  aVo^c>  -an^XOep  if  dKijo  avrod  is  the  13.1  H'H^  pr* 
T7n  yffDti^  of  the  book  of  Esther.  'O  a^eX^c,  oirikaCf  o  TrXi/dioj^are 
placed  fox  any  ohe  connected  with  the  person,  who  is  the  subject  of 
the  discourse,  in  any  way,  according  to  the  idiomatic  force  of  TTi^-^ 
13n — and  jn  •  he  supposes  the  dBeXtpol  rod  Xpiarov  to  mean  comprU 
ifigni  (fl^HK)  and  argues,  that  they  were  snns  of  Josej^h  by  an- 
other wife.  'BavToy  occur*  for  trsAvrbv :  'ohpar6c  (Matt,  xxi,  25.'  ' 
and  aiihi)  is  placed  for  GOD,  arid  otptiKtifM  QIH)  for  sin.'  'Kiptt^i 
lik^pp,  is  applied  to  an  illustrioua  member  of  a  family,  ecfv^vir,  'fite' 
DviSf*  Mgmfies  happiness  and  salvation,  as  well  as  piac^^  and  iI^jK^, 
£ke  t^!U>  stands  forlAe  man  AtWe/^  &e.  &C." 

Frohi  this  specimen  we  may  perceive  of  wliat  utility  this  bbqli    . 
is  to  the  BibUcal  Critic^  and  what  great  advantage  might  t^e. 
derived  from  it,  if  it  were  in  a  more  extensiye  circulation.    It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  many  of  the  more  invaluable  works  on 
the  different  departments  of  Theology  are  rarely  offered  for. 
sale,  and  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  old  libraries,  whicli 
have  amassed  literary  treasures  froni  generations  past^  and  that 
ther^  is  not  a  sufficient  public  spirit  to  render  their  re-publicar 
tiori Expedient  to  the  individual  who  might  contemplate  it.   iSe^ 
lections  from  the  British  Divines  are  now  passing  through  the    , 
pr^,*nA!iy  of  whom,  such  as  Jeremy  TaykH%  are  worthy  of  a 
pUn^  ra'  a  A^Iogi^al  selectiop :  but^  asauredly,  those  scarce  ' 
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and  cFitical  b6aksy  which  interpret  the  text  of  Scripture/  and 
detect  the  allusions  of  the  writers,  are  far  more  necessary  to 
be  preserved, — far  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who 
profess  to  eKplaia  the  Strictures  to  tbeir  flocksi.  And  we  trust 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  such  a  praiseworthy  u»r 
dertaking  shall  be  commenced. 

•  •  The  force  of  the  particles  in  the  New*  Testament  is  a  subject 
deserving  of  notice.  '£v,  for  instance,  assumes  a- variety  of  sig- 
nifications, like  the  Hebrew  .1.  It  occurs  in  the  sense  of  \6y 
the  powet  o/-— cyw  ey  irvEVfic^Ti  Q(ov  eltrftdXKu)  tcl  Eaifidvia^  and  oA;en 
corresponds  with  5ta  in  classical  Greek.  Certain  verbs  in  He- 
brew, as  in  Arabic,  require  particular  postpositions^  whicli 
accounts  for  this  use  of  ev,  as  the  Apostles  always  wrote  Greek 
according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom :  thus  verbs  of  holding,  detain- 
ing, &c.  of  seeing,  of  choosing,  of  reprobating,  of  chiding,  of 
attesting,  of  smelling,  of  meeting,  of  urging  or  pressing,  required 
3,  and  took  ev  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect.  Mera  and  others"  arie 
found,  as  Hebraisms,  from  a  similar  cause : — accordingly,  ev  is 
used'  to  express  a  gerundial  form — cv  r^  eiriavyaxBfifiai  Xao^c 
Ps,  cii.  22.  D^Oy  Y2pni,  and  occasionally,  where  2  is  prefixed 
to  the  verb  :  e,  g,  Isaiah  xxxvii.  1.  ]?Diiyf2iV^  kv  rut  aicodtrdiTov, 
pa<riKia.  Uplv  and  xpo  row  are  substituted  for  ^^9^  arid  ft^ra  t6  for 
nrW; — all  of 'which  are  criticisms  of  no  mean  consequence 
to  him,  who  would  interpret  the  New  Testament  accurately. 

But,  before  we  dismiss  the  subject,  we  must  notice  the 
Diatribe  de  Adagiis  N.  T.  the  first  of  which  is  wc 
K^KKog  mydiniaQf  which  he  retraces  to  a  Jewish  adage  still 
discernible  in  the  Talmud^  and  applied  to  the  smallest  possible 
thing.  ,  With  respect  to  mustard  becoming  a  large  tree,  as  in 
the  parable  in  the  Gospel,  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  records  the 
enormous  size  to  which  it  grew  in  Palestine.  The  camel  pass- 
ing through  the  eye  of  the  needle  is  discussed  at  great  length : 
the  mote  and  beam  in  the  eye,  the  nature  of  a  parable,  and 
various  .other  proverbial  .expressions  commemorated  in  the 
Sacred  text,  are  exapiined  and  elucidated  with  considerable 
precision  ;  and  not  only  corroborated  by  rabbinical,  but  as  fre- 
quently by  classical  examples.  The  meaning  and  object  bt 
each  is  accurately  determined,  and  the  only  deficiency  appears 
to  be  a  want  of  inquiry  into  the  corretsponding  proverbs  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  East. 
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*  After  this  transaction^  Jesus  ascended  to  o^o;,  and  eomi 
menccd  a  didactic  discourse  with  his  disciples  and  the  multi^ 
tude.  If  we  admit  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Luke  to  have  relaf 
tion  to  the  same  event,  we  shall  discover  some  considerable 
variation  in  the  narrative,  but  as  several  important  reasons  bayo 
been  stated  on  either  side  of  the  question,  we  shall  not  intron 
duce  this  Evangelist's  account  into  our  present  discussipn^^ 
Tradition  seems  to  have  determined  Tabor  to  have  been  the 
mountain,  to  which  we  know,  from  other  passages,  that  pui:? 
Saviour  resorted  ;  and  though  it  may  be  urged  that  the  HeUi^** 
nistic  writers  used,  to  as  vaguely  as  the  Hebrew  H,  of  which 
critics  have  furnished. us  with  many  examples,  still ^ome  pav-n 
ticular  spot  was  intended,  well  known  when  the  Gospels,  we^a 
written,  and  we  see  no  valid  reason  for  controverting  thiit 
pointed  oiit  to  us  by  tradition. 

Our  Saviour, .  according  to  the  general  cus.tom  of  the  Ei^t; 
b  pourtrayed  to  us  sitting  as  doctor,  or  preceptor,  of  his  rising, 
.school,  haranguing  his  standing. disciples  and  the  crowd.  HiS: 
disciples  (wfodriX&ov,  x. t.  X)  appear  to  have  approached  nearer 
to  his  person  in  their  character  of  his  more  immediate  DHw/l, 
than  tne  rest.  As  Wetstein  observes,  .he  propounds  his  doc-, 
triiie  "per  enunciata;  qqsedani  .^«f  ocSo^a,"  a  stile  tib.en  popu]av. 
among  the  Jews,  and  adapted  to  engage  their. attention.  ) 

At  ver.,13.  our.  Saviour  compares,  bis.  followers  to. salt,  and 
adopts  the  metaphor  according  to  the  two  significations  attaclied 
to,it.  He  first  represents  it  under  its  beneficial  qualities,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  was. cited  in  the  ancient  Scriptures^ 
and  figuratively  employed  in.  Asiatic  poetry  and  rhetoric.  In 
this  sense  it  implied  all  that  was  most  excellent  in  its  kind, 
whence  the  Kam6s  mentions  wise  men  as  being  commonly  called 

^i«Jl  JU^  litetallt/y  MEN  OF  SALT.   Hence,  ^^  signifies  good, 

'  *  The  writer  of  these  Memoranda  wishes  to  observe/  that  the  cotlclttding  sentence 
*  of  the  last  number  was  not  written  by  him,  but  was  an  observation  of  the  Editor,  whifh 
he,  probably,  intended  fcr  the  notes. 

•»-         -  P..^  ... 
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or  excellent,  and  ^^^^  best.  The  same  force  tlie  Persiail's  at- 
tribute to  ^^•S,  and  many  proverbs  current  in  both  latigtiAget 

are  exactly  equivalent  to  the'  Scriptural  acceptation  of  the  tetiS. 
^In  the  latter  sense  he  adduces  it  as  a  metaphor  of  sterility ;  and 
Arabsiades,  in  his  life  of  Taimur,  Vol.  II.  p.  96.  has  a  parallel 

passage,  X*J  ^JuJI  lol  ^UI)  Juoj  U  cvUl  ^  b,  "  Alas!  the 

salt  of  the  province !  what  shall  restore  to  the  salt  its  Valine  qua-* 
lities,  if  it  be  corrupted  ?*'  Thus,  we  read  of  Abiuielek  aoji 
others  sowing  cities  with  salt,  n  hrlv  (says  Theodoretus,  Qu« 
18.)  cffTrci^ev  £v  avr^  ika;  r^v  dxa^iav  rotrro  J9)Xoi*  ovi6}^yci^fi^Sl^ 
fuBTAt.  The  salt  plains,  with  which  the  easterii  regJion§  abnunfl, 
assuredly  added  a  peculiar  energy  to  thi»*  setnse  pf  the  m^*- 
phor,  and  the  proximity  of  the  lake  Asphaltitia,  the  sak  of 
which  immediately  became  vapid,  and  unfit  for  use  *,  and  ^aa 
strewed  at  the  doors  of  the  temple,  gave  a  direct  and  apposite 
application  to  this  part  of  our  Saviour^s  discourse.  For  the 
same  reasoni  the  H/Dn  D%  or  ^aT^aoa  ar^cror  possessed  t^& 
like  metaphorical  interpretation.  Other  examples  in  tlie  clas- 
sical writers  may  be  found  in  Wetstein*  . 
«  So  the  following  figure,  ^us  roi)  xoa/xoc;,  was  one  of  an  unl- 
Tersal  extension.  Jerusalem  was  called,  in  the  rabbinical  pa|(eS| 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  the  just  were  described  aa^ita  sun. 
In  Arabian  poetry,  thpse  expressions  are  of  continual^  occur- 
rence ;  thus,  Shemsenoihar  is  represented  i|i  the  thouaaod  and 
one  nights, 

Jerusalem  was,  probably,  intended  in  the  example  gijen  of*  a 
city  set  on  a  hill.  i     .. .     . 

Verse  17,  seems  to  have  been  quoted  from  some -Jewish 
writing ;  for  we  find  it  with  little  variation  in  the  book  Cgsri. 

(cf.  Schpettgen!)  ?W»1  ^Klk^  ^33  /TfitoD  rtKO  'WtoV^hKS  h!> 

^DM»Vl  Dptn^  ^JIW^IK  D»n3 

The  Jews  affirm  that  Moses  did  notabrd^Ate  (^BH)  b«t  aog- 
xnent  (^TIH)  the  precepts,  which  existed  before  his  time,  "  On 
the  other  hand,  according  to  Abu'feda,  it  was  said  of  Mohtai« 

med,  that  he  cameras  ^cjuiL«S)  ^}J*ii\  ^lU>^  ^awU  on^aWogaAi* 

log  by  his  law  those  which  had  been  before  him.  These  ejcpres- 
mt>».m,  p.!rf»p»,  become  ptWbW,  4n4  as  fl£ie  ^e w»;po.t 

*  QtMiQttiiiiiii  Hoiw  Kftik  in  Novum  Tcftantntttm.^ 


jftigjLversAUjr  conceived  that  the  Messiiih  woultl  introdu(^e  a  new 
Jaw,  and  a^  ilieJtws  seetn  to  have  objected  this  to  our'^Si* 
mQiXTymx  9ceount  of  his  .refutation  of  their  traditions,  and  cere* 
rOi^ea  q(  human  inventiiH),  he  may  have  cited  this  proverbial 
j^xpri^on  on  this  occasion,  to  correct  these  false  notions,  and 
^radicate  4Jiis  unj-uet  prejudice.  .  In  the  next  verse  he  Hkewise 
^cited  a  passage  similar  to  that  preserved  in  Shemoth  Rabba* 
a^1j6  rry)r)ri  p  n^M  r))t^  r».  in  one  of  the  Hebrew  le- 
sions of  this  Gospel  the  verse  is  thus  translated,  *1D1M  ''JK  pH 

N!?Tn»  rplj^  w  nrm  IV  r^^^  d^du^  nancrry  a:^ 

';  Some  have  conceived  the  original  aikision  to  have  been  that 
•'of  the  cliange  of  -^  into  "T,  of  H  into  H,  and  th^  like,  but  the 
tefererice  may  be  more  readily  supposed  to  have  been  to  the 
Angles  of  the  apices  of  the  lettei'S  than,  to  the  vowel-points. 
Barto^occi  has  quoted  the  opinions  of  those  v^ho  have  ascribed 

"  it  to  the  decorations  with  which  several  characters  were  fre- 
quently embellished,  e.  g.  y— 5~l5>  &c.  We  are  furnished  with 
sufficient  examples  to  authorize  us  in  pronouncing  this  to  have 
been  a  Jewish  proverb.  The  X6§«»a»  we  conceive  to  have  been 
the  apices,  or  the  decorations  of  the  letters,  or  the  marks 
affixed  to  them:  the  ia>r»  was  decidedly  the  letter  *»:  for^  al- 
tho.ugh  the  law,  before  the  captivity,  >vas  written  in  the  Sama- 
ritan cbaracter,  yet  this  proverb  doubtless  did  not  exist  until 
long  after  the  substitution  of  the  Cbaldee  letters  for  it,  and  it 
must  ha^ve  had  a^  unqualified  appfication  from  the  period  when 
they  were  adopted  into  the  Sacred  Text.  *  We  dispute  its  ex- 
planation by  the  Kri  and  Kctih,  to  which  some  critics  have 
adhered.    The  practical  allusion  of  our  Saviour  was  decidedly, 

"  to  tlie  very  least  commandment,  contained  in  the  law,  and  by 
ou  /jL^i  vageX&Y),  we  must  understand  ^py  >^S  ^^  examining 
the  different  versions  we  find  the  iSjra  xal  x^qaU  rendered 

by  the  Syrian  >a»  and  J^^jp   by  the  Arabic    ^^  and  Jla^, 

by  the  Persian  auJii'  and  ^,   by  the    iEthiopic  P(Brfll  I 

Ji.^'V  ;  Xrh"!: ;  ^d^T .'  "  an  iota,  which  is  one  apex,'* 
1.  .and  by  the  Coptic  onriODTA.  16  O^rttjajTsg^,  all  of  which, 
notwithstanding  the  gloss  of  the  ^thiopic  translator,  fully  cor- 
roborate the  interpretation  which  we  have  given. 
-?  -     *E/?f  6&>5  Toif  agx«"*f  at  ver.  21 ,  must  be  accounted  a  Hebraism, 
jg.^ljeing  equivalent  to   the   Talmudical    phrase,    ^^jlOTp  tiDK 
^^^  our  ancestors  said,'*  whereas  epPi^fi,  when  alone,  correspohds 

•  TlS>^rsidnW/<)trtr  quoted  ty  Bartdoctli^BI^.  Ilab.  Vol.  I.  p.  I6i. 
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^TVitX^*  It  implies  that  an  antient  tradition  ig^qubted  :  JgA 
^^>Xfii)w  18  analogous  also  to  the  Riabbinical  *>D'M  ^^Ml*  which  fre- 
(^lently  occars  in  the  Jewish  writings,  in  a  similar  connecdoa^ 
Vorstius  de  Hebraismis  has  proved  that  oSeX^of  signifies  neigh- 
bour, or  any  other  person,  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  such 
is  its  sense  at  ver.  ^^.  From  the  gradation  of  punishments,  it 
is  blear,  that  x^/jif  means  a  court  of  judicature ;  it  was  proba-^ 
bly  the  court  of  *^t?e»  judges,  appointed  in  every  city  to  decide 
liiatters  of  inferior  moment,  which  Josephus  (Ant.  lib.  iv.  8. 
14.)  has  described.  The  Jews  assert,  from  Deut.  xvi.  18,  the 
number  of  them  to  have  been  twenty-three,  but  for  this  they 
have  no  authority.  Paxi  was  an  opprobrious  term,  which  may 
be  derived  from  \>\n  expuit;  thus,  Theophylact  writes,  r/vef  Ss 
TO  pxna.  Si/^ierri  KaraitruoTO'v  (fxai  ayifjuAivsiv.  To  spit  on  the  beard 
was  the  greatest  indignity  which  the  Jew  could  receive,  and  we 
find  the  metonymical  force  of  this  verb  continually  apphed  to 
loathing  or  detestation :  hence  iEschylus  (Prom,  Vinctus,  1076^) 
says, 

robs  ^gu^oraf  ya^  fxia^Xv  B//a,hoy 

K  ovK  tan  vojoy, 
riffS'  ^VTO*  dviTT TV aa-  (AoKkoy, 

A^d,  if  we.  compare  the  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in 
which  pT  and  VOp  occur,  we  shall  discover  coinciding  passages. 
The  word  is  written  HpH  by  the  Rabbin,  whence  some  have 
deduced  it  from  pH,  which  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, although  the  derivation  is  decidedly  more  consonant 
to  the  genius  of  the  language.  Bynaeus  has  deduced  it  from 
p)*l,  but  he  errs  in  assigning  to  this  Talmudical  root  the  mean- 
ing of  reduction  to  a  state  of  servitude,  for  it  means  the  same 
as  pT  in  pure  Hebrew,  consequently,  his  quotation  from  the 
Babylonian  Gemara,  that  "  he  who  shall  call  his  brother  a 
Canaanitish  servant,  is  liable  to  •>')"T'^,"  is  inappKcable  to  this 
passage.  As  the  Talmudists  borrowed  words  largely  from  the 
Arabic-  and  other  languages,  when  we  consider  the  denuncia- 
tions in  the  law  against  those  who  resorted  to  divination  and 
"occult  sciences,  it  may  not  be  improbable  that  this  Talmudic^^ 

word  may  have  corresponded  to  the  Arabic  Q}\jy  which  signifies 
-orie  who  foUows  those  interdicted  sciences  ;  yet,  as  we  discover 
4^^  saliva,  in  the  same  tongue,  we  have  a  very  satisfactory  elu- 
cidation of  the  epithet  from  our  first  derivation.  The  iSthbpicf' 
ver»on  coincides  with  this ;  but  the  Arabic  and  Persian  with  the 
deduclion  from  pH*  The  punishment  of  this  was  rewarded  by 
the/^tnreS$«ov/  which  fiytiefeus  rooders  ripp^^  2^1T'    This,  was  the 
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fConndi  of  Seventy)  to  whom  the  cognizance  of  wieightier  . 
cttujses  was  delegated ;  the  J^ws  denominated  it  n^2l  :V"nTOD.\ 
The  Codex  Nazaraeus  contains  a  passage  probably  borrowed  , 

fryym  this :  cia^AIo  Ilm}  AjA  ]k)]o  V^]  )4-^Ji^?  Vt^  "  ^^^  ^^'^> 
who  despises  his  father  and  mother,  is  amenable  to  the  Beth- 
Din."  This  codex  proceeds  to  speak  of  "  the  third  toiigue^** 
by  which  a  calumniating  tongue  is  intended,  as  we  ascertain. » 
from  the  wisdom  of  Sira'ch  xxviii.  14,  15.  The  grossest  of 
these  obnoxious  epithets  is  pLw§g,  which  the  translator  of  this 
Gospel  seems  to  have  accommodated  to  the  Greek  language, 
from  the  Hebrew  original  XXyiOi  ^  rebel,  or  apostate.  Those, 
however,  who  conceive  the  Greek  the  original  language  of  this 
Gospel,' give  the  same  solution  of  the  term,  because,  it  appears, 
froni  many  collated  verses  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  -j^^  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  pta;gof  in  the  LXX.  were  not  uncommonly 
applied  to  idolaters.  The  punishment  of  this  is  vi  ykwa,  rod 
wvqos.  This  alone,  as  having  been  the  valley  appropriated  to  . 
the  rites  of  Moloch,  will  establish  the  interpretation  of  /law^e 
to  be  correct.  The  capital  punishments  awarded  by  thie  San- 
hedrin  were  of  four  descriptions, — n^^pD  stoning — HB*'*)^  burn- 
ing— nH^'in  decapitation  by  the  sword,  and  pyf^  strangulation. 
Though  vivi-cpmbustion  has  hence  been  arbitrarily  reckoned, 
by  some,  among  the  Jewish  modes  of  inflicting  death,  it  by 
no  means  appears  to  have  been  practised  by  them :  a  continual 
fire  was,  indeed,  maintained  in  the  Valley  of  Hi^nom,  in  which 
the  bodies  of  criminals  were  burnt,  and  this  alone  is  nS'^ltt^.^ 
To  people  who  valued  sepulture,  as.  the  ancient  Hebrews  var 
lued  it,  it  was  a  punishment  of  the  most  dreadful  nature,  and 
consequently,  was  accounted  capital  hy  them. 

Such  being  the  primary  force  of  ve'ewa,  it  easily  passed  to  the  • 
secondary  sense  of  the  place  allotted  for  future  punishment.  The 
Jews  seem  to  have  borrowed  much  from  the  tire-worshippers, 
in  their  ideas  of  Gihinnom :  they  reckon  seven  compartments 
in  it,  which  they  denominate  ^WK^-~p'7a»— /intrnKnr  PJ^tiT^U 
— •p^rrtD^Dr-Zlia^:^— and  Jl^iin/in  pl^.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his 
Second  Apology  for  the  Christians,  says,  Hi  yiendMrt  r6w9f, 

rgLyfa  y€vwg&ai,  oaa  o  ©soj  lia  rov  Xgiaroi)  eS/Sa^g.    Our  Saviour. 
fierCy  however,  merely  alluded  to  the  temporal  punishment. . 

The  i5fry)§6T»)f;  mentioned  in  ver.  25,  was  an  officer,  of  the 
Qpi|}hiedrin,^ whose. office  it. was. to  .scourge  criminals,,  on  some  • 
evasions  to  stand.before  the  judges;  and.on^others  to.pjtrade > 
tijd  streets  aad  examine  the  weights,  and.  meiisu^s..,  gCfaese;; 
:^^£firB(i,^accprdif^  to  4heir:  different  fupctionjB,  were,  denser- 


tvaiiadttnsSWi  {for  which  «»iieread^  perhaps  motemnwiSf, 
OVfSJty  DnOW»-*D^BVTID,  who  are  «aid,  m'Befacdth,  ^'.T.j 
io-^dg  men  before  fftejuitgey  iftit!  D^i"WO,  to -whom  tli^'B^i- 
^yioniBXi  Talmud  more*  particularly  assies  :flageIlatiob.  '  Ttie 
drrihKOf  IS  call^,  in  the  Talmudic  dialect,  from  the  Greek, 

^Wj?T0i3J<^.  Lightfoot  has  discussed  the  value  of  the  no^^rm^ 
mentioned  in  the  following  yerse,  concerning  which  scnne  ad$* 
-tiohaj  information  may  he  derived  from  the  Mishna. "  In  De- 
Iktfim  Rabba,  §.7.*,  three  significations  are  attributed  to  iiJ^h, 
that  of  adjuration,  (njTDlt^)  ^^^^  ^^  acceptation  or  approbation, 
(n^3p)  *"^  ^^^  of  belief  or  persuasion  (njDi^) — in  this  passag[e 
the  first  sense  is  evidently  intended. 

*  There  are  several  sentences  in  thie  Talmud  exactly  parallel 
to  .ver.  28,  to  whicTi  Wetstein  and  Kuinoel  have  adduced 
Counterparts  from  the  classics.  Likewise,  the  Mishna  {Tit, 
Nidda,  f.  1«3.  §.  1.)  may  be,compared  tOTcr.  29.)  Philostratlis, 
representing  Isaeus  abandoning  his  former  habits,  decribes  him 
as  having  cast  away  robs  *n^ri^v$  o^&aX/xot/r,  and  as  Aristotle 
remarks  that  to  Se^iov  was  always  considered  /S/Xnov  to!)  ft^«T? 

.  xij^QVy  it  is  evident,  that  our  Saviour  s  meaning  is  that,  .that, 
which  is  most  prized,  should  be  discarded,  when  it  becomes' an 

:  inducement  to  transgression.  Deniocritus  is  actually  recorded 
to  have  blinded  himself,  from  this  principle*  The  jxavJaXov  of 
the  Greek  Testament  is  the  ^"jtt^^D  of  th^  Hebrew,  the  Vuflio 
of  the  Syriac  version,  and  signities  any  thing  which' eause^  a 

1)6¥son  *tcJ  infringe  a  positive  commandment.  Concerning  the 
aWs  6f  diVor6^,  to 'which  reference  is  liiade  in  the  next  verses, 
thfe  i-feader  is  referred  to  the  Mishna  (Tit.  Gittin,  f.  90.  ^.1.) 
ana  Maittianides  (Gfenishin,  f.  2t3.  2.)  Tlie  a^roaww  is  tfce 
JlVin^  ISp*  to  t'^Hi^ih  othfei'  names  are  also  given.     '      /'. 

SofdtirfoiT  Jarcf^irsiiys,  that  ttie  oaili' by  Heaven  is  the  saiiie  as 
thjtt  by  God,  (cf.'BeVacofh.  f:  55.'§.  2.  Nazir.  f.  68.  |.  ^.f-^lji 
th^ii^ati^e  jnn/;^*-)3  (i;  7.y  w'e  observe  the  oath  by  the/Tem^le^ 
ar?d'ih  Echa  Kslb.  (S.  lOC)  thatlw  tliQ  i^^^^  an3  sacrifiws's ) 

tn^Sferfainrf.  ii!  Iv  WB"*i3fecarn  TOat  B^^^ 

that,  lik^' the*fexpositK)n  given*oril'in  this  cfifiSptef,  it  waTcSn- 
ceived  to  include  every  sacred  thing,  which  the  city  contained. 
biS^fhedrin,  f.  24.  2.,  the  oath-jr^  ^^n^,  cited  in  verJ^Si-  is 
detected:  to  aU which,  with  merely  loc«rf  variations,  we' tttay 
witness  a  correspondence  in  the  adjuratiouB  of  every  ancitnt 
people.  The  Pharisees,  however,  divided  their  adjoiratkins 
nmo  the  more  solemn;  and  less  weighty,  attriborting  ^  the^'ftist 
:  JK^  little  sanotHy  imd  oMgation^  and  imagining,  that^iiri^s 
'^Itocname  i£  €bd  wMkjadd^to:tliem,^  tb^  violaeiM  couM^iiot 
be  accounted  per}tiry.    To  Willie  tttSekdiD^iHK^ 


Weie  address^  by  Christ  tofak  awcBecieei  (cf.  JiM|(d'M^ft)Di|s 
Qu935t.  et  fieflip*  ad  GreeooSf  p.  40&  :fTmxt'9tKw^i4:3p3'':*s^v 
@tou.)  Na»"»««'  w'  oS  are  the  k^  j^^  p  ^n  <>f  the  jQw$j.,whi.c^ 
Ritbbi  Eliezer  affirms  to  be  equivalent  to  fin  oatb,  if  rep^t^ 
ten  times.  .  ^ 

.from  hence  he  proceeds  to  the  law  of  retaliation^  and^cik^s 
a^  passage  from  Mpse^  which  is  analogous  to  the  decrj^erof  >t^e 
tfv^ielve  tables.  Danzius  apud  Meuschenjum  hits  disci^s^.t}}e 
^'i£;in .  of  this  ]bw  with,  considerable  perspionity.  TI^  Aj(is)H;i^, 
(3fLya  iCaipa^  f..90.  l.viii.  6.)  basfixed  diff^r^Klt  punisboi^ 
to  :tbe  pxffhfAPtra  here  mentioned,  and  the  law^  of  Solon  enacted, 
that  if  any  one  plucked  out  the  eye  of  l^iro^  .wbo.bacl  only  o^^ 
he  should  lose  both  his  owh,  apprbjpriating  equal  retribfition' 
o^o4;ber.injwies»..^n  exhortation  in.Heaiod^  works^and  ^d^Ji^ 
^v:.jS4&.j  b^acs  some  analogy  to  the  Booral  .dpct^OQ,  4^^4li^^rl§4 
,  j^om  the  consideration  of  this  law :  t.  ,\y,'^*i  i 

ev  fjLiv  /XET^EiT^ai  ^aqu  yeirovos,  eu  cT  aTTooovvcn, 

Hesychius  says,  that  dyyoi^sveiv,  in  ver.  41,  was  originally  a 
Persian  word ;  itdfrequently  occurs  in  the  Talmud,  and  was,  at 
this  period,  of  .common  fiseiin  J^Ada^ii.-^  Some  have  derived  it 

from  ys^9  «  ^gg^9  dart,  or  speavrhetanse  the  Ifevsi^n  cpVL'' 

z  riers  always  carried  such,  andcompelled  those  whom  th^y  j^et 
to  give  up  their  horses,  and  shew  them  the  way.  OLhef^j^^- 
duce  it  from   LCil^  an  account-book,  or  jjJJol,  ^  reviMucerbookk 

•Uferodetus  viiL  98.,  Xenophon  Cyr.  viii.  6. 9.^  and  tb^  Berhani 
r.  Kaltea,  in  roee,  give  an  account  of  this  establishment  of  cc^u* 

riers,  whom  Nicholas  Damascene  calls  ftTvo^oi,  e«  g*  ^iX^Uit. 

According  to  Eustathius,  and  the  author  of  the  Etymologicbn, 
-'  they  were  also  called  in  Persian  aariyl^ou,  the  meaning  of  which 

:  il3  probably  contained  in  ^;4^juLJ  or  in  ^/l^T}  compounded  with 

:.  i^Qoae  word  lost  to  the  modem  language.  From  the  descripdon 
V'.  given  of  them  as  tabellarii^  the  latter  is  certainly  the  troer^ty- 
t.  fioologyb  Christ,  here,  seems  to  allude  to  the  selfish  dbameter 
tumhA^  the  Jews  bore,  when  requested  ta  guide  a  stranger  on 
:;«: Jlifrroad :  profane  author^  affirm,  that  excieptkigita  those,  of 
224fc«ir©wnir<digiQn,th^y,ab9olutely.  refilled  -to  .rive  any  didsc- 
3oili4»tot^:^  Si«6k  9l  reiii}9a)5  mcQJDimgtoX^k^od&Off.m£^^ 
/f?|ll>blie^:e*eQi»ted  at  Ath^is,:- 


^•^ 


318  '  Biblical  MeniordnHa.: 

'''  RbmanM  autem  soliti  contemoere  leges, . 
Judaicum  ediscunt,  et  servant. et  metuunt  jus, . 
Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  volumine  Moses, . 
Non  monstrare  vicu,  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti :  . 
Qu^^sittm  ttdforUem  solos  deducere  verpos,** 

JuY.  Sat.  3UV.  100.  et  seqq. 

The  citation  at  ver.  43,  occurs  in  Joma^  f.  22.  2.  and  Megil-  . 
lah,  f.  16.  1.    From  the  blood-thirsty  adoption  of  the  Goelic  - 
institution,    these  ideas  of  animosity  acquired  a  prodigious 
force,  and  even  among  the  more  moral  precepts  of  the  East, 

we  read  ^^*^^  Sas^II  ^I  ^J^^y  UXUI  U  Liyfc  liLaxxi  ^jokA 


AJU  "  hate  your  enemy  with  moderation,  lest,  should  you  be 
reconciled  to  him,  perchance,  you  may  be  ashamed  of  your  bit- 
terness." How  different  from  the  exhortation  (ver.  44.)  are 
the  words  of  Ferdausi ! 


''  Perfect  thy  soul  in  hatred ;  for  a  glorious  monarch  rears  his 
head  towards  Heaven^  and  curses  those  of  whom  he  is  suspi- 


cious." 


Schoettgen  has  adduced  the  words  of  ver.  45,  from  the 
Jewish  writings,  and  in  his  observations  on  ver.  48,  has  given 
the  following  catalogue  of  good  works^  which  constitute  the 
doers  teXe/oi,  or  Jonfy^. 

"  miDII  np*T2t.  Elemosyna  perfecta.  Bava  Bathra. 

miD^  n3W/l  poenitentia  perfecta.  Aben  Ezra. 

KD^Iw  l^ilTO  preces  perfectse.  Sohar.. 
DvtC^  MJQ*^p  sacrificium  perfectum.  Sohar. 

KnD^!?Kr  KrO^DVTD  fides  perfecta. .  Sohar. 

Ubti^  iiWp  foedus  perfectum..  Sohar. 

uhuf.  UrhlS  cultus  perfectus.  Sohar." 


..  .'■■ 
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LAW   PROCEEDINGS 


RELATIVE  TO.  THE  CHURCH. 


It£NN£LL   t7.    BiSHOP    OP    LlNCOLN. 

Nov,  28th,  1825. 

This  was  a  quare  impedit  against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Thomas 
Henry  Mirehouse,  Clk.  and  William  Squire  Mirehouse,  Clk.  to  com- 
pel them  to  permit  the  PlaintifT  Frances  Henrietta  Rennell,  widow  and 
administratrix  of  Thomas  Rennell,  Clk.  deceased,  to  present  a  fit  per- 
son to  the  living  of  Welby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  It  appeared  that  on  the  27th  of  October,  1775, 
Mr.  Dodwell,  Clk.  the  then  Prebendary  of  South  Grantham,  to  which 
the  living  of  Welby  belonged,  presented  that  living  to  his  son  Wm. 
Dodwell.  That  Wm.  Dodwell,  the  father,  died  on  the  1st  of  October, 
17.85,  and  that  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  one  Robert  Price  wa» 
admitted  to  the  Prebend,  who  died  before  the  living  became  vacant. 
That  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1823,  Thomas  Rennell,  the  late  husband 
of  the  Plaintiff,  was  admitted  to  the  Prebend  of  South  Grantham,  and 
that  on  the  1st  of  June,  1824,  the  living  of  Welby  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  then.  Rector  Wm.  Dodwell.  That  before  any  person 
was  presented  to  the  living,  and  on  the  30th  of  June,  1824,  Thomas 
Kennell  died,  and  on  the  19tb  of  July  following  the  Defendant,  Thoa. 
Henry  Mirehouse,  was  admitted  to  the  Prebend  of  South  Grantham, 
who  on  the  26th  of  September  presented  the  living  of  Welby  to  his 
son  the  Defendant  Wm.  Squire  Mirehouse,  but  he  was  not  admitted 
in  consequence  of  a  writ  of  ne  admittas  directed  to  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln for  that  purpose. 

The  Bishop  put  in  a  disclaimer,  and  the  other  Defendants  replied 
that  the  Defendant  Wm.  Squire  Mirehouse  had  been  presented  to  the 
living  by  the  Defendant  Thomas  Henry  Mirehouse  as  Prebendary  of 
South  Grantham,  but  that  he  had  not  been  admitted  in  consequence 
of  the  writ  of  ne  tidmiUas*  Upon  the  disclaimer  of  the  Bishop  judg- 
ment was  taken  for  the  Plaintiff  with  stay  of  execution,  but  a  general 
demurrer  having  been  put  in  to  the  replication  of  the  other  Defendants 
ill  which  the  Defendants  having  joined,  the  case  came  on  to  be  argued 
upon  the  point  whether  the  Plaintiff  was'  intitled  under  the  circum- 
stances  above  stated  ta  the  right  of  presentation. 


2S0  Law  Ptoee€ding9  rebtiw^  i0  ike  Chmeh^ 

On  the  part  of  the  Plaintiff  it  was  contended  that  when  a  litring  be- 
comes vacant  the  next  presentation  is  a  chattel  interest,  and  must  M' 
low  the  undeviating  rule  of  law  by  which  such  interests  are  disposed 
of;  that  the  value  of  a  chattel,  or  the  common  law  mode  of  disposing 
of  it,  cannot  vary  with  the  diaracter  or  situation  of  the  party  int6 
whose  hands  it  may  fall,  and  that  consequently  it  can  neither  remain 
in  abeyance  nor  go  in  succession,  but  must  belong  to  the  party  in 
whose  time  the  vacancy  happens,  or  to  his  personal  representative.  ^ 
For  the  Defendants  it  was  urged  that  the  incidents  of  ecclesiastidi 
patronage  are  different  in  lay  and  spiritual  hands,  the  lay  patron  hav- 
ing an  interest  of  profit  and  trust,  the  spiritual  of  trust  only.  ThA 
the  right  to  present  was  in  right  of  the  Prebend,  of  which  the  PkintiiP 
was  not  seized,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  for  her  to  present  it 
that  right ;  and  tiiat  although  a  lay  patron  inight  grant  a  next  pre- 
sentation, yet  there  was  no  instance  of  a  spiritual  patron  having  exet^ 
-cised  that  right,  and  that  tlie  right  to  present  to  this  living  must  be 
governed  by  the  rule  which  governs  the  presentation  to  vacant  Bi- 
shoprics, viz.  -that  the  right  does  not  pass  to  the  executor  or  adininii^ 
trator  of  the  deceased  Bishop,  but  is  vested  in  the  king. 

The  case  having  been  twice  argued,  the  Court  now  delivered  judgment. 

Justice   Gazelee,  — The  material  question  which  it  is  necessary  fo^ 

the  Court  to  decide  upon  tins  record  is,  whether  the  Plaintiff*  htts 

made  out  her  title  to  present  ?  for  if  she  has  not,  it  is  immaterial  tm 

..to  this  action,  who  is  entitled,  as  any  decision  of  the  Court  upon  the 

title  of  any  other  party  woiild  not  be  binding. 

The  question  is  a  new  one,  for  notwithstanding  all  the  industry 
which  has  been  exerted  by  the  several  counsel  by  whom  the  case  has 
.been  argued,  and  by  those  by  whom  it  is  jN>  be  decided,  no  case  simi- 
lar to  it  has  been  found  in  the  books  ;  smd  although  one  would  think 
that  the  case  must  have  happened  in  many  instances,  none  have  been 
discovered. 

In  support  of  the  affirmative  of  the  question,  the  Plaintiff  must  make 
out.  that  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  presentative  living,  the  patron  bf 
:•  which  is  intitled  to  the  advowson  in  right  of  an  ecclesiastical  pref^- 
.  xnent,  and  the  vacancy  in  which  happens  in  the  life- time  of  the  patr^, 
Js,a  chattel  isevered  from  the  inheritance,  and  in  the  event  of  the  ciealii 
vpf  the  patron  before  the  vacancy  is  fille^  up,  belongs  to  hfs  persotiial 
.  representative  in  the  same  manner  as  ft  would  have  ^ne,  had  he  be^a 
seized  of  the  advowson  in  respect  of  any  temporal  property.-  ■'} 

I  use  the  terra  presentative  living,  because  it  has  been  decided  tn 

ytbis  Court  in  the  case  of  Repington  v.  The  Governors  ef  Tamtvorih 

Schooi,  in^  Wils.  150,  after  two  arguments,  that  in  the  case  of  a  da^-' 

live,  the  right  of  donation  descends  to  the  heir,  and  that  the  executdr  As 

so  title,  which  he  would  have  had,  had  it  been  a  presentative  benefice. 

,  :^    It  seems  that  originally  the  right  of  presentation  to  all  churcbei'  t^s 

^jn, the  bishops,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  precisely  iBil'ii<i4iat 

S|>^iaA  9ny  atteratimi^  hi^peoed  in  that  re^eet*    It  aj^ears^  ^W#l§i/tri 

to  have  taken  place  at  a  very  considerable  time  back. 


^  The  gfifnend  rulc^  is  admitledy  tkai  if  diae  be  sei^cl  of  en  «dV(m^on 
u^fte,  and  the  obvrch  beoomes  void»  dte  void'turi>i» a  cbmttei,  and'^ 
tbe  patron  die  before  be  presents^  the  avoidance  doth  not  go  to  bi^  lieii^ 
but  to  his  executor*  And  to  guch  an  extent  is  the  docirme  of  the 
void  toira  being  conaideied  ae  a  c4iat«el  and  severed  Urom  the  inberft^ 
aiioey.earried)  that  it  is  hekl,  that  where  a  wife  is  seized  of  tiie  advovr* 
son,  and  the  church  being  void,  dies  without  having  had  issue,  so  that 
the  husband  is  not  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  still  the  husband  shall  pre- 
Jientto  the  void  turn  :  21  H.  6.  56  b. 

And  wberr  the' husband  is  tenattt  by  the  curtesy,  and  the  chnreh  be^ 
loonies  void  during  his  liie^  and.  he  dies  before  it  is  filled'  ujr,  yet  the 
keirsKstU  dot  hove  Uie  torn,  but* the  hti^fband's  exiecwtors.  ^  And  soils 
the  law  in  most  cases  where  the*  interest  deteritiines  after  the  cbutehis 
¥oid»  aikl  before  presemnseirtJ  per  Ftnch.  HHE.  ji.  96.  Bro.  Presentd^ 
ii€»alEgMs0iU.2k  H.ii.9^. 
■  Ii  is-saidr  there  are  some  exceptions  t&  the  gi^neral  rule  6f  the  eKd- 
eutor  being  entitled  to  present.     One  is,  where  the'  patronf  is  also  tbe 
xNwafaent*     As  in  ibe  case  of  HeUl  v.  The  Bishdp  of  fVintorif  Sf  L^9m 
47  m  where  the  same  person  being  parSOn  of  the  eharcb  and  seized  in 
foe. of  the  advoWson,  although  it' Was  objected  that  the  advowse^n  did 
not  descend  to  the  heir  until  after  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  and  by  (he 
death  tifth^  ancestor  the  church  was  void,  and  the  avoidance,  by  th^t, 
severed  mu^  vested  in  the  executor,  the  Court  on  the  Hrst  argumeiH 
held-and  adjudged  (hat  the  hefir  should  have  it ;  "  f6r  al(  is  done  in  an 
instant;  the  descent  to^  the  hear  anid  the  falling  of  the  avoidance  to  the 
exec^ior;  and  where  two  titles  accrue  in  the  same  instant,  the  elder 
-sbaU-  be  preferred ;  as  in  the  case  of  joint  tensbey  where  one  devistsfs 
Us  part,,  the  title  of  the  devisee  and*  ef  the  survivor  happen  in  the  sanie 
inaMsnt^  and  thk  title  of  the  survivor  being  the  elder,  shall  be  preferred;'' 
•  Anotlier  i^  wh«re  the  patron  is  a  bishops  and  entitled  to  the  living 
in  Tight  of  his  see.     There  if  the  bishop  di^s  after  the  vacancy  and 
before  it  is  fUled  up,  the  king  and  not  the  executors  shall  preseht. 
And  this  is  urged  by  t&e  counsel  for  the  Defendant,  if  not  as  ah  auttm. 
liity  in  lavour  of-  the  new  prebendary,  yet  agiunst  the  right  of  the 
PlaiiltifiE^  wJiich  will  dually  answer  their  putpose  in  this  action.     ¥&- 
fiotts-  reasons  are  assigned  in  the  books  (oft  this.    In  Co,  Lit.  588.  a,-  it 
is.said|  "  that  if  a  church  become  void  in  the  liDe  of  a  bishop,  and  so 
lemain  until  after  his  decease,  the  kiiig  shall  present  thereto  and  not 
the  execntota^  for  notfamgeaabe  taken  for  the  presentment,  and  there* 
^- fare  it  ia«nos  assets;." 

r  Tbis^  however,  caniiot  be  die  reason,  for  if  it  were,  it  wonld  apply 

tsr^kvery  case,  ^«i  the  adhiittedone  of  a  laf^  pdtron,  in  which,  there- 

'  iisne,  it  noight  be  said,  the  exedutor  is  not  entitled  to  the  (nresentation  : 

^£Mr  .ooihing  can  be  taken  for  it,  conseqcietltly,  it  is  worth  nothing: 

.and  .feherefere  no  assets.    The  dictd  respecting  Vidue  are,  bouever, 

ifCKMitiiMiietiMnf;  iMu  &04*    Adv^wson  maly  beyidded  in  value  upon 

,  iiirfwaobert Mid ini9 beiW»e^  hi99MiS» 


y 
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the  king  granted  the  monks  fthould  have  all  their:  pbgMiwmng  of  "th» 
abbey  in  the  vacatioi^for  their  susteptation  : .  ruled,  that  they  should  not 
have  the  advowsonsi  because  no  sustentirtioB  arose  out  of  them. 

It  has  also  been  argued,  that  the  presentation  is  a  spiritual  trusit* 
and  consequently  on  the  vacancy  of  the .  see  vested  in  the.  king  as  the 
supreme  patron  and  head  of  the  church.  If  this  were  so,  would,  not 
the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  -  of  the  vacant,  see  be  the  proper 
person  to  present,  or.  if  the  see  should  be  filled  up.  before  the  presen- 
tation, would  not  the  new  bishop  be  entitled,  to.it?.  But  on  thecontrary. 
tbe  authorities  shew  that  it  is  considered  as  part  of  the  temporalities  ; 
tliat  the  king  takes  it  as  such;  that  it  pass^  to.  a  third  person  .byift 
grant  of  the  ten^rolitiea^  •-.  and  thajt,  although  the  church  remains 
void,  not  only  until  after  consecration  of  the  new  bishop,  but  afWr  the 
restitution  of  the, temporal! ties  of  the  see,  the  vacancy  is  still  to  be  sup-, 
plied  by  the  king  or  his  grantee,  and  not  by  the  new.  bishop.  Surely 
nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  to  shew  it  to  be  a  temporal  chattel,*  and. 
completely  severed  from  the  advowson. 

.  In  the  case  of  The  Dean  and  Chapter,  of  Hereford  v.  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  and  Ballard^  Cro.  Eliz.  440.,  the  Court  held  the  next  avoid- 
ance of  a  church  not  to  be  a  thing  whereof  profit. could  be  made,,  nor 
any.  rent  reserved. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  of  advowsonsandgvants  of* 
next,  avoidances  not  being  worth  any  thing,  with  the  practice  of  the.* 
present  day ;  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  not  only: at  this,  day,  but  for: a 
considerable  period,  advowsons  and  grants  of  next  presentations  are, 
and  have  been  matters  of  merchandize ;  as,  indeed.  Bishop .  (jri^soh 
admits  to  be  the  case,  though  he  complains  very.  much,  of  it,  .as  ccyor 
trary,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  advowsons,  which  are,  he  says,  merely 
a  trust  vested  in  the. hands  of  patrons,  by  consent  of  the  bishop,  for  the 
good  of  the  church  and  religion ;  but  also  to  the  express  letter  of  the 
canon  law  :  the  rule  of  which  is  that  the  right  of  patronage  being  an- 
nexed to  the  spirituality,  cannot  be  bought  or  sold. 

.At  what  period  advowsons  and  next. presentations  began  to  be  con-, 
sidered  saleable,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  but  it  seems  that  presenla- 
tions  were  considered  valuable  in  the  time  of  Ed.  I.;  for.  in  the  ISth. 
year  of  his  reign  damages  are  given  in  qitare  impedit  to.  the  amount  of 
two  years,  or  a  half  year's  val,ue  of  the.  church,  according  to  the  lengA. 
of  time  of  the  disturbance,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  the  patron  hav- 
ing thereby  lost  his  presentation  for  that  time  or  not.    And  .before  the- 
12  Ann,  the  practice  of  selling  them  was  quite  common,  insomuch  that 
it  was  thought  necessary,  to  restrain  it  by  act  of  parliament,*  not  gene- 
rally, but  only  in  the  case  of  the  clergy  purchasing  for  their  own  benei*' 
fit.    Dr.  Burn  says,  **  This  act  being  only  restrictive  upon. clergymen, 
all  other  persons  continue  to  purchase. next  avoidances  as  they  (M.bcH^/r 
fore,  and  present  thereto  as  they  thiiik  proper."    Anothen  observatiftD; 
is,  that  the  act  only  attaches  if  the  purchaser,  is  himself  presented.-.     .  >  ^ 

It  is  said,  that  in  case -of  a; lay  patronage,  jthe  church  is  aecvft-firni^ 
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'  an  ioiproper  person  being  presented,  by  the  bishop's  rjght  to  refuse  the 
party  presented. 

The  same  protection  is  afforded  in  this  case;  the  administratrix  here 
only  claims  to  present.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  to  judge  of  the  fit- 
ness of  the  person  presented.  So  it  is  in  all  cases  of  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage,  except  in  the  case  of  a  bishop  collating  to  preferment  within 
his  own  diocese.  It  is  so  with  the  opticms  of  an  archbishop  :  with  re- 
spect to  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  to  all  purposes  consi- 
del'ed  ^s  chattels,  and  his'  personal  property.  He  may  devise  them  by 
his  wiH ;  and  if  he  does  not  devise  them,  they  pass  to  his  executor  ot 

'  administrator.  They  are  not  considered  as  belonging  to  the  see,  and 
seizable  by  the  king,  amongst  the  other  temporalties  belonging  to  it. 
The  case  of  options,  also,  is  an  answer  to  a  distinction  which  has  been 

'  attempted  to  be  made  between  ecclesiastical  and  lay  patronage,  that  the 
former  is  never  sold  or  even  granted  away,  or  disposed  of,  until  the 
avoidance  actually  happens.  For  the  subject  of  the  option  is  granted 
the  very  instant  of  the  bishop's  appointment  to  the  see ;  and  although 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  archbishop  would  make  it  an  object  of 
isale,  yet  if  it  should  happen  that  he  should  die  intestate,  and  a  creditor 
take  out  administration,  what  is  there  to  restrain  the  administrator  from 
selling  the  options  before  the  vacancies  happen ;  of,  indeed;  in  a  com- 
toon  case,  to  prevent  a  residuary  legatee,  or  one  of  the' next  of  kin, 
from  calling  upon  the  executor  or  administrator  to  do  so?  This  incon- 
venience cannot  arise  here,  for  the  vacancy  having  happened,' the' void 
term  cannot  be  sold. 

I  mention  the  case  of  options  to  shew,  that  amongst  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church,"  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  apprehension 
of  danger  in  permitting  a  presentation  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  exe- 
cutor. I  do  not  mention  it  as  a  case  which  has  hitherto  received  any 
express  judicial  sanction.  It  is  certainly  not  conformable  to  the  an- 
cient custom,  as  set  out  in  the  grant  of  an  option,  in  the  Appendix  to 
2  Gibson,  1 329,  where  it  is  stated  to  have  been  the  ancient  and  imme- 
morial usage  for  the  archbishop  to  name  a  fit  clerk,  for  whom  the  new 
bishop  was  to  provide  quam  primurnfaculta^  se  ohtuierit, — as  soon  as 
he  could, — and  to  assign  him  a  pension  in  the  mean  time. 

Cranmer  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who'  adopted  the  present 
course.  That  the  law  has  no  apprehension  of  any  danger  from  the 
presentation  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  executor,  is  clear  from'the 
daily  sanction  it  gives  to  the  grants  of  next  presentation, — in  all  which, 
if  the  grantee  dies  before  the  church  avoids,  the  presentation  falls*  to 
the  executor  or*  administrator, — and  by  the  allowing  an  executor  or 
administrator  to  maintain  a  quare  impedit  in  his  own  name. 

In  one  of  the  cases  I  have  met  with,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  re- 
member, if  my  recollection  is  accurate;  a  question  was  made;  whether 
the  executor  could  complain  of  the  disturbance  in  tke  testator's  time 'as 
well  as  his  own,  which  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 
*  i  am  not  aware  of  any  instance,  in  modern  tinfes  at'  le^st,^  of  any 
^cdesiasdical  patron  having..soldihe  Qext  presentation  of'  anyJiving^o 


MM  Imw  'pTQceedingis  relative  k^  the  Cihurc\* 

9kMk  hm  WHS  «nU(M  ip  respect  pf  (lis  ecclesiastical.  pr«femqit.,  .L^ 
addition  tathe  improbability  of  their  doing  so^  the  uneertaiiity.of  the 
glNlt)|*s  tailing  effect  by  the  vacai^y  happening  in  the  Jife-time  of  thl 
grantor,  would,  of  course,  render  it  not  freqpent»  But  were  it.  to  b^ 
done»  and. the  avoidance  happen  in  his.  life-time^  I  am  not  aware  otjxny 
authority  which  has.  said  he  would  not  be,  bound  by  his  own  grant,  al- 
though he  cannot  bind  his  successor.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  stated^ 
(Wat^ofh  p*.^3)  that  the  grant  by  a  bishop  of  the  advowson  of  an  acch- 
skaconry  fof  tjvf myTQHe  y^^rs*  tliough  v(Md  s^ftiast  his  auccessors,  an^ 
uie.kingr  is  gopd. against  himself,  so  that  he  cannot  void  it  during  the 
lime  Jie.cQutiijii^es  bishop;,  ^g^  ^Iso  gra^^ts  by  d^ans  and  chapters  become 
T9id.  when  the  dean  dies»  but  bind  both  dean  and  chapter  durJng  the  \\f^ 
•f  |h^  deaiu  For  thiahe  cites^3  Cou  6q.  Riekman^y.  Garth,  2  Cro.  17 9 i 
i .  That  $uch  grants  have  been  made. in.-earlier  times,  appears  from  many 
precedents  t()  be, found  in, the  book  ^f  entries^  ...  ..'.,>. 
.  .Aod.  wl)ich  pre.cedenta  shew  clearly  the  ^ct  that  ^uch  grants  have 
been  made.. by  bishops,. abbo|ts,  priors,  and  prebendaries,  ait!)Oug|b 
there  does  not  appear  to  have.beeo.aiiy  express  de.cisions  uppn  thrm  : 
y«t».as>9aid.  by  4^hkursi  J^in  %,T,erm  iilcpor^j^^  636,  forms  of  l|;gai 
procseedings  are  evidence  of  what  the  law  is.    "  .^       . 

'  •  9tit.  the  qaae.pf  L^mdm  y.  S^hwpliy  (f^gorte^  in  Hoh.  364»,,an,3 
^4.  pleadingS'.of  which,  are.  in  Winqk's  Entrks,  810.)  where  .the  pre- 
bendary o(Normanton%  \yhp  tn  right  of  his  prebend^  was  seized  of  the 
l^vpyrson  ofajiear^ge*  demised,  divers,  parts  j^f  th^^  prpbend  witih  all 
commodities,  emoluments,  profits,  and  advantages  with  the  appurte- 
&anp^  10  the  siaid  prebend,  appertaiping,  or  in-  any  manner  beloi^ing 
Tlfiks  discussed,  and. the  Court  decided  that  the  advowson  ^id  not  pas^ 
1>y  the  1^$^.  Why  ?  .nPt  because. «th^  grant  pf  the  advowson  by  a  spu 
xifM^i  P^rsoQ  ^a9  illegal)  but  because  the  words  were  not  sufficient  jCo 
'pnas  if^:  .  TJat«  .Court  i^a^d  the  yrprds  are  four,  commodities,  emoIumentSt 
profiitS^HQd  advantages. to  the  prebend  belonging^ all  which  four  wqrds 
are  of  waft  aense  .and  nature^  iofiplying.  thingji  gainful,  which  is  c^n- 
tf ary .to  (W.oatiice  pf .an  aidlvpwspn.  regularly.  ^  Yet  an  ad.VQ wson  iti^ 
.Ve  yl^ed  jn  >^ue.Hpoa  atwifcAer),  ^ad  may  be  af>sets  ii^  the  iumds  df 
aQ  execiitof. .  ,  ,  ^  ..'?'. 

Surety  if  the  grant  of  an  .advowson  by  a  spiritual  person  fiafT;b^^ 
wholly. ypi4»^th^^  y^ouuld.haVe  be^n  a  shorter  mo^e  pf  Jdedjding  the  case. 
Thfi  exceplipn  io  the  case  of  Qvcrton  ▼,  Syddally  which  is  referred. Ijo 
]^  spme  of. (he  cases,«.inay  a^jd  .an  inference  that  )>ut  for  the. excep- 
tion Hwonldhaye  passed.,  _      .  .,    ' !. 

,t9L..t^e,case  ci|ed  from  the  oW,l>pok,of  entries,  it  appears  the'fi{h|^ 
claimed  tjie  preseotation  pn  accpunt  of  the,  ont]awry  ot  the  granVef^i^ 
There  is.anpther  case  of  a  similar  nature,  but  strongej,  mastnuch.  ara 
ahewa  the  next  presentation  to  be  so  muph.a  chattelt^as  to  pass  ni^r 
a^nantofthe  goods  aod  chattds  of  felons,  persons  outlawed,  fci.'^m 
cai9^  is  Jfolland.^,  '^'^Bishf^ofjChk^esler^ShM^ 
Kort^d  m  Mob,  ao»>  ami  the  pjeiajjings.  iji,  Wtncft.  Bl/?^  .  ^fe 


iu^pM,  &e*  m  tW  Hope  ofBrrnnieff  title  hfomj^  A9W  ife  i^ 
jtl^intiff:  Sir  /oAn  SAet%  8^i;se^  of  the  advQvesoB,  graiol^'  n^xl'  av^(d& 
aaee  to  F&nnaa  Sftir/K^)  who  w«i  outlawed  for  debt :  ebwek  void,  and 
^io  bftlim^s  to  plaiikliflrto  preseiit*  ; 

'.  The  ease  turned  npxHi  the  question,  whether  the|food»  apd  i^ttela 
of  persons  outlawed  for  any  thing  except  felony,  passed :  the  Cottrft 
Wid  diat  they  did. 

/  It  ]ias  beett  already  admitH^d,  that  if  tlie  right  of  presentatimi  cui 
this  flooaaioft  Is  net  ki  the  pfauol;iff»  it  ia  not  maibenal  what  othaa^  person 
haa  the  right ;  but  in  determining  whether  the  plaintifiT  is  entitled;  it 
jmy  he  of  u^e  to  attdeavour  to  aaaectatn  if  dbece  be  any  other  persen 
Coi3¥bo^  the  Court  can  see  clearly  that  the  right  bfpreaentfttiofi  b^lon^. 

At  present  the  elaims  of  tsro  persona  only  have  been  put  f<MW^, 
his.  oi  the  new  prebendary  and  the  king.  In  fiiXrour  of  the  first  of 
|bfsae«  I  eafi  &ad  no  authority,  eithev  direct  or  by  analogy.  If  the  roid 
i}sm  is  a  chattel,  the  authorities  are  clear  that  the  auceeasor  of'  a  aoljp 
eorporatifm  cannot  cajie  a  iehattel  by  aucceastpn.  And  it  is  as  a  sob 
^corporation  only*  that  (he  patebendary  appears  upon  this  record. 

The  claim  of  the  latter  I  have  already  stated  to  be  in  my  judgment 
insupportable. 

_  But  supposing  the  plaintiff  not  to  have  the  right,  it  may  perhaps  be 

contended  that  the  patron  of  the  prebend  is  entitled  ;  and  there  is  an 

authority  which,  if  rightly  stated  in  Rolles  Abridgment,  might  have 

.afforded  some  colour  for  such  a  claim.     In  2.  Roll,  Ab,  346,  it  is  said, 

,if  the  parson  ought  to  present  to  a  vicarage,  yet  if  the  vicarage  become 

void  during  the  vacancy  of  the  parsonage,  the  patron  of  the  parsonage 

shall  present.     But  upon  referring  to  the  authority  cited  in  Rolle,  M. 

ID  E.  2,  mare  imped'U.  178,  it  appears  the  claim  by  the  crown  is  on 

the  ground  of  this  vacancy  happening  during  the  seizure  of  the  tempcr- 

Ifalties  of  the  priory.     In  the  present  case,  indeed,  if  such  claim  were 

valid^  we  should  probably  have  heard  it  made  by  the  learned  counsel 

,>yho  argued  for  the  crown  ;  for  in  the  event  which  has  happened  since 

».the  church  has  been  vacant,  the  Crown  miglit  set  up  another  titloi  Ha 

part  of  the  temporalties  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  according  to 

the  general  law  in  3  Rep^  75,  is  patron  of  the  prebend,  though  to  that 

X. believe  there  are  some  exceptions. 

.   Another  claimant  may,  by  possibility,  be  found  in  the  person  of  the 

^rst  defendant  upon  the  record ;  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  who,  although 

upon  this  occasion,  he  has  claimed  as  ordinary  only,  which  he  may  have 

^o^Cj  considering  the  plaintiff  entided,  may,  if  the  plaintiff's  claim  ia 

overruled,  contend  that  under  the  circumstances  the  presentation  in 

^this  instance  ought  to  revert  to  its  original  channel,  and  be  made  by 

i^ihe  bishop  of  the  dioceae ;  or,  to  use  the  proper  ecclesiastical  phrase, 

^^  ought  to  be  collated  to  it. 

,^*  JAre  we  prepared  to  decide  in  favour  of  any  of  these  claims  ?    Upon 
ih^^lQfhole,  therefore,  there  being  no  authority  to  take  this  case  out  bf 
'^^S!W^^ P^^^?^  ^^^^  respect  to  presentative  livings;  and  ft  appear- 
ing that,  th  i&ct,  gr^htS  of  next  presentations  of  eealesiastical  patronage, 
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have  been  made  and  acted  upon  by  tbe  executors  of  tbe  grantees,  I 
think  the  safest  course  is  to  decide  according  ia  that  practice ;  and, 
therefore,  upon  the  best  judgmefil  I  can  form  upon  this  record,  lam  of 
opinion  that  the  administratrix  of  the  deceased  prebendary  is  entitled 
to  present,  and,  consequently,  that  there  must  be  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff.  ... 

I  very  sincerely  lament  that  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  oone  to  this 
opinion,  not  only  because  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  the 
rest  of  the  Court,  in  which  case  my  opinion  i»  always  to  be  distrusted, 
but  also  because  adverting  to  the  original  institution  of  prebendal 
churches  which  is  treated  of  at  some  length  in  1  Bum*s  EccL  LaWf 
title  Appropriation^  it  is  not  impossible,  but  that  upon  looking  to  the 
originslibtmdatidndf  the  cathedral  church  ofSaligbnryi  which  as  mat- 
ter "of  history  may  be  stated  to  have  been  before  the'  time  of  legal 
m'^^ryr  and  the  varioua  statutes  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  mCfPr* 
btfrt-.of- this -cathedral,  roister  may  be  found  which  might  have  warfr 
ranted  a  different  judgment  from  that  which  upon  the  prcscrot  ifiwttet 
of  the  record  I  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to  pronounce. 
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IN 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


FftOM   AlPRII.  TO  JUNE,   INCLUStTB« 


CANTERBURY. 

PHEFBRRBD. 

Tbe  Rev.  J»  Hodgson  to  the  Yicarage 
vf  Sittingbourne,  Kent;  Patron,  the  Area* 
Mshop. 

The  Rev.  W.  F,  Bayhiy»  M.A.  to  a 
Prebend  in  the  Cathedral  Church;  Pa- 
tron, the  King. 

nie  Rev.  Thomas  Waldron  Horn- 
buckle,  B.D.  President  of  St.  John's  Col- 
Iq^  to  ihe  Rectory  of  Stapldkurst.  in  the 
county  of  Kent ;  JPiitxott,  the  ICasttr  and 
FeUow  a  of  Out  Society. 

ICARBISD. 

Tlie  Rer.  J.  Barnwell,  of  West  Tarring, 
Sussex,  to  Emilia*  fourth  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Wflliam  Ooodall,  of  Dinton  Hall, 
Bncha.    . 

At  Cmbraok,  the  Rer.  Henry  Cleaver, 
M.A.  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  of  Hawkhunt,  Kent,  to  Carolina 
Charlotte  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  the 
Right  Hod.  Lady  Lodsa  de  Spaen. 

DECEASED, 

Aged  69,  Ihe  Rev.  J.  I>oughi  Vicar  df 
Sittingboume,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  nu- 
merouefiunily. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Varenne^  D.O.  Rector 
of  StaplehuEsU 

tORK. 

PREFERRED. 

The  R«v.>  Thomas  Worsiey*  M-A.  Fel- 
low and  Tutor  of  Downing  College,  i^mn^ 
bridge,  to  the  Rectory  of  Scawton,  In  the 
.  North  Riding  of  Yorkifain. 

The  Rev.  T.  Sunpson,  to  the  living  of 
Walesby,  HotdRghnndiire. 

The  Rev.  Be^amin  Maddox,  to  the 
Mvfaig  of  Trinky  Chwtsh,  Hvddenfleld; 
Patron,  B.  H.  Men,  Esq.  the  fimnder  of 
the  sane. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Oilby  Lonsdale,  M.A. 
to  the  Rectory  of  Bolton-by-BoUand, 
Yorkshire. 


The  Rev.  Chiurles  Wastneys  Eyte,  M.A* 

of  Brasenose  College,  Oxfiurd,  and  only 
son  of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Eyre,  to  the 
Rectory  ofCarlton-in-Lyndiic,  nearWork- 
sop,  Nottinghamshire ;  Patron,  the  Arch<» 
bishop  of  York. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Gray,  M.A.  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Kirbymoorside,  Yorkshire; 
Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Rev.  John  BuU,  D.D.  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  to  the  Prebend  of  Fen-* 
ton,  in  York  Cadiedral;  Patron,  the  Arch* 
bishop. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Browne,  of  Nunnlng- 
ton,  to  the  Vicarage  of  BUton,  near  York; 
Patron,  the  Prebendary  of  BUton* 

MARRIED. 

At  Norton,  near  Maltoo,  the  Rev« 
Alexander  Browne,  of  Nnni4ngton,  and 
YicKt  of  Bil^>n,  to  Barbara,  eldest  daugh« 
ter  of  the  late  Rev.  Charies  Preston,  Re<;« 
tor  of  Bolmer,  pear  Castle  Howard. 

At  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  the  Rev« 
Willfam  Wales  Jabett,  of  Brooghton  Vi^ 
carage.  Craven,  Yorkshire,  to  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Tatluun,  of  Ken- 
dal, surgeon. 

At  St.  Helen's,  Stonegate,  York,  the 

Rev.  Frederick  Kendall,  B.A.  Vicar  of 

Riccall,  near  Selby,  to  Frances,  youngest 

'  daughter  of  Richard  Hobson,    Esq.  of 

York. 

At  Boncaster,  the  Rev.  James  Thon)#a 
Rennet,  B.A.  of  Balliol  Collie,  Oxford, 
to  Henrietta  Elisa,  daughter  of  the  late 
^ames  Jackson,  Esq-  of  Doncaster. 
'  The  Rev.  T.  C.  Cane,  of  Southwell* 
Notts,  tp  Mary,  only  daughter  of  John  * 
Brettle,  Esq.  c^  Thurgarton,  in  the  same 
county. 

The  Rev.  T.  Smith,  of  Stanton  on  tho 
Wolds,  Notts,  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  oC 
Mr.  T.  Oliver,  of  Muston,  near  Betvjgir 
Castle.  * 
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DECEASED. 

At  Greasborough,  Yorkshire,  ip  his 
71st  year,  the  Rav.  Thomas  BairliAy 
Vicar  of  Rotherham,  and  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Greasborough* 

Rev.  H.  J.  Maddocks,  Minister  of  Tri- 
nity Churchy  Huddersfield. 

LONdON. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Richard  Sum- 
ner, D.D.  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  to  the  Dean- 
ery and  a  Canon  Residentiaryship  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St  Paul ;  Patron, 
.'  the  King. 

The  Rev.  Katthew  Preston,  M.A.  Ute 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Oheshunt,  Hertfordsliire  ; 
Fiatron,  Ftancis  Garratt,  Esq.  of  Torquay, 
Devon. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Goodenough,  DJ). 
Head  Master  of  Westminster  School,  to  a 
Prebend  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  West- 
minster }  Patron,  the  King. 

The  Rev.  Edward  George  Ambrose 
Beckwith,  M.A.  to  a  Minor  Canonry  in 
the  Cathedral  Chnrch  of  St  PauL 

ORDAINED. 

At  the  Chapel  Royal,  by  the  Lord  Bi- 
^lop,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  May  21. 

DEACONS. 

. '    Daniel  Alexander,  B.  A.  St  Mary  HaU, 
^  Oion. 

Edward  J(4m  Edison,  BJL  Christ  Coji- 
kge,  Camb. 

4(^  Gautier  Milne,  B.A.  St  Peter's 
'.  College,  Camb. 

Rocbiprt   Burrow    Grange,    B.A.  St 
,  John's  College,  Camb. 

Percy  WilHam  Powlett,  B.A.  Trinity 
.  CoUf^,  Oxfiurd. 

Handle  Jackson  Waters,  B.A»  Chf|st 
College,  Camb. 

James  Wortham  Hitch,  6.A.  Pembroke 
>lall,  Camb. 

Charles  Luck,  B.A.  Catherine  Hall, 
(^amlK 

John  Perkins,  B.A.  Christ  Church, 
Oxon. 

John  Thomas  Godsalve  Crosse,  B.A. 
'  Jesus  College,  Camb. 

Pavid  Oarrow,  B.A.  St  John's  College, 
Camb. 
...<   Chafplsft  Lewis  Frederick  IJiu^nseli  Li- 
'.  terate.  .f 

Henry  Engleheart,  M.A.  Caius  College, 
Camb. 


Francis  HaylesWoUaston,  B-A.Trifiity 
Hall,  Camb- 

.    William  Bagshaw  Harrison,  B.A.  Sid- 
ney Sussex  College,  Camb. 

Thomas  Moseley,  B.A.  St  Ednumd 
Hall,  Oxon. 

Henry  William  Procter,  B.A.  Christ 
Col^yCaAb,  ' 

tlichard  Wilson  Kemp1ay,1^.  A.  Queen's 
OoUege,  Oxon. 

Edward  Roee  Breton,   B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxon. 

James  Du£f  Ward,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxon. 

Philip  Thresher,  6.A.  Ujiiveruty  Col- 
ege,  Oxon. 

'    PRIBtlt.-' 

WmhHa  Busfieldi  BJL.  UniversityXol- 
kfe,  Oxon.  ^^ 

Edward  Wix,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Oaon. 

Matthew  iUnsey,  B.A«  Tjioity  CoUcg^e, 
Camb.  ^ 

Thomas  Sc6tt  ScnUton^  B^.  Christ 
College,  Camb* 

MartMi  Cnaop   To^vtt,  B.A.  SSdwy 
Sussex  CdU^e,  €amb» 

Joseph  Walter  Benry*  B.A.£t  Petet's 
College,  Camb. 

Bei^amin  Elliott  KichoUsi  B.  A.  Quoen's 
(College,  Camb.  .   ■« 

Edward  Hatch  Cropley,  BJ^.  Trinity 
College,  Camb. 

John  HUlman  Watkins,  BA.  Catha- 
rine Hall,  Camb. 

WilUam  Wojrsley,  B.A.  Christ  CoUegBe, 
Camb. 

Robert  Woodibg  SuttOQ,  BA.  C)ar& 
Hall,  Camb. 

William  Gay,  B;A.  Coipus  Christ!  Col- 
leg^,  Camb'. 

TboHMur  Pyne,  B.A.  St  John'sTMlege, 
Camb. 

Wllliaffl  Madeod,  ll^A.  TJmversity  Col- 
lege, Oxon. 

James  Crockar«  BiA«  Trinity  College, 
Camb. 

William  Wynt  Luty^v,  3. A.  Pem- 
broke Coll^e,,,Ofoft. 

James  Norman,  Literate* 

Leonard  l^ta^ng.  of  Mi^iMexi.  Hall, 
Oxon. 

Thomas  Muiryiy  $fDpr|i»»  B.A.  Tzinfiy 
Gpllflger.Camb.  .    . 

Henry  Symons  De  Bvett,S.C.L.  DoiA- 
ing.Cqttegej.Camb.  ^  .      ..     : 

Richard  Gas'coyne,  B.A.  Queen's  Ool- 
J^ge,  Camb. 

.  .CiuFew  AnAfHiy  St  Jiriw  MUOmay, 
M.A.  Oriel  College,  Ox^. 


DioCeiSfilt^  of  IJentJhmr^Durham^ 


.  Richard   Pole,    B«A.   Balliol  ColVeg«, 

Qxon, 

*  Charles  Adam  John  Smithi  B*A.  St. 

John's  CoUege.  Camb. 

.  Nicholas  Walters,  B-A.  Trinity  Collage^ 

Camb. 

MARRIEIX. 

At  St  Mary-le-Bow  Chiurdi,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Higg^inson,  M.A.  of  BrasenoseCo|* 
lege,  Ox£»r^  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  the 
iate  James  Henry  Casam^jor,  Esq.  of 
.Mancfaester*s<piare,  London. 
.  At  St«  George's  Church,  Bloomshury, 
the  Hon.  and  Re^  Edward  PeUeinr,  (^ 
priel  College,  Ox&rd,  to  Mary  Anne, 
dau^ter  of  the  late  Dr.  Wiathrop. 

At  St.  Margaret*s,  Westminster,  by  the 
tord  Bishop  of  London,  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Qal^eley,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
bite  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
third  son  of  Sir  ChaHes  Oakeley,  Bart. 
p.C.L.  to  AthoU  Keturah  Murray^  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Lord  Charles  Aynsley,  and 
Oiece  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl, 

At  Homsey  Chifrdi,  the  Rev.  Chauncy 
Bare  Townsend,  only  son  of  Henry  Hare 
T^owBsend,  Es^.  of  Downhills,  Middlesex, 
X0  Eliza  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  CoU 
Iforcott,  K.C.B. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Nayler,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  Chaplain  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Diidte  of  York,  to  Dora,  se* 
cond  daughter  of  Sir  G.  Nayler,  Garter 
King  of  Anns. 

The  Rev.  S.  Best,  third  son  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  to 
Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Burrough. 

The  Rev.  E.  Page,  to  Miss  Covell, 
daughter  of  Ms^or  Covell,  Barrack  Mas- 
ter, Colchester. 

I'he  Rev.  Thqmas  Newman,  jun.  Rec- 
tor of  Alresfocd,  to  Mary  Ann,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  Ute  R.  R.  Mills,  Esq.  of  Col- 
chester. 

DECEASED. 

At  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  aged  60,  tlie 
Rev.  W.  T.  Say,  B.CL.  Vicar  of  Raiiv- 
ham,  Essex,  and  of  Amwell,  Hertford* 
shire. 

f  *  The  Rev*  Rice  Llewellyn,  Vicar  of  Tol- 
Ij^bury,  Essex. 

I'he  Rev.  Nicholas  Corsellis,  of  Wiven^ 
Iwe,  aged  84 ;  one  of  the  Mifgistrates  of 
0ssex. 

The,  Rev.  William  Harper,  M.A.  24 
years  Curate  of  Grays  Thurrock  and  Little 
XhijLifco^k,  Essex. 

'  Vin  tlfijp  74t}i  year -of,  bis  .age,  the  Rev. 
Jj^es^au,  of  "Welbeck  .Chapel,  Mary- 


le-bQBna,  and  one  of  th«  ^hrarians  of  tha 

pritish  Museum. 

.    At  Pentonvilie  Terrace,  the  Rev.  John 

Latchlord,  aged  62. 

.    At   Mount  House,   Braintvee,    Eseev, 

aged   41,   the  Rev.  D.  Copsey,   of  St^ 

John's  Collage,  Cambridge. 

DURHAM. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Right  Rev,  Wile^iam  Van  Mil- 
DERT,  D.D.^Lord  Bishop  of  LlandafF  and 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the  Bisboprick  of 
Durham. 

The  Rev.  George  Townsend,  'M.A. 
Prebendary  of  Durham,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Northallerton,  Yorkshire.  Patron,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter    of  that   Cathedral. 

DSCSA8KD. 

The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev,  Shute  Ba)^- 
BiNGTON,  D.C.L.  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. He  died  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  85th  of  March,  at  his  house  in  Caven- 
dish Square,  London,  after  an  illness  which 
had  conJBuded  him  somewhat  more  than  six 
weeks. 

His  LordshH>  was  tlie  fifth  and  youngtst 
son  of  die  first  Viscount  Barringtm^  being 
bom  the  26th  of  May,  1 734,  a  &w  weeks 
only  after  the  death  of  his  father  After 
lin  education  at  £ion  and  Oi(ford,  where 
he  was  for  some  years  Fellow  of  Mf  i^on 
College^  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  was 
appointed  Chaplain  to  King  George  IL, 
and  afterwards  to  his  late  Majesty.  In 
1761,  be  was  made  Canon  of  Ohrisi 
Church,  Oxford,  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards Residentiary  of  St.  PauFs.  This 
last-mentioned  preferment,  the  inid>ility 
of  Mrs.  Barrington  to  bear  the  confined 
air  of  the  house  of  residence,  induced 
him,  at  a  time  when  he  could  ill  afibrd 
such  a  sacrifice  of  inc(«ie,  to  exchange  for 
a  Canonry  at  Windsor.  He  might,  per- 
haps, residing  at  some  other  part  of  Lon- 
don, have  contrived  to  present  himself  at 
die  proper  hours  in  his  stall  at  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  but  this,  he  felt,  was  not  suffident; 
and  he  would  not  permit  himself  to  re- 
tain a  station,  of  which  he  could  not 
isally  and  effectually  discharge  the  duties. 

In  1769  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  and  continued  in  that  See  till 
1783,  when  he  was  translated  to  Sails 
bury.    In  1791  he  succeeded  Dr.  Thomas 
Thurlow  in  the  See  of  Durham. 

The  qualities  of  this  disting«tished  Tre- 
lat^  were  such  as  will  ever  make  his  name 
npnowned  in  the  history  of  the  English 
CjiurcL.    His  learning  was  variosis,.and 
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attended  through  all  the  hranchet  of 
knowledge  connected  with  his  profession. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was,  in  his  day,  of  no 
mean  order;  and  as  a  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  was  always  heard 
with  attention  and  respect 

For  his  highest  preferments  he  was 
mainly  indebted  to  his  own  merit,  and 
to  the  favour  which  that  merit  procured 
him  with  his  late  excellent  Majesty.  In 
fact,  although  his  first  elevation  to  the 
Bench  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  his 
brodier;  Viscount  Barrington,  at  that  time 
Secretary  at  War,  yet  his  subsequent  ad- 
vancement was,  in  each  instance,  the 
act  of  the  King  himself.  His  translation 
to  Salisbury,  in  particular,  was  contrary 
to  the  earnest  and  repeated  instances  of 
the  minister  of  the  day,  the  Earl  of  Sbel* 
bume,  who  was  annous  to  obtain  tliat  See 
for  a  political  friend  and  pardsan  of  his 
owu,  the  late  Bishop  Uinchdiffe.  His 
final  promotion  to  the  Bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham was  the  unsolicited  act  of  the  same 
gracious  and  royal  patron ;  but  not  with- 
out the  hearty  concurrence  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
who,  in  deference  to  tiie  merits  of  Bishop 
Barrington,  no  less  than  to  the  wishes  of 
his  sovereign,  was  content  to  waive  the 
pretensions  of  at  least  one  candidate  of 
powerful  connexions  and  high  parliamen- 
tary interest 

The  conduct  of  this  Prelate  in  the  go- 
vernment of  three  dioceses  in  succession, 
during  the  long,  perhaps  unexampled,  pe- 
riod of  fifty  seven  years,  was  nuirked  by 
the  most  exemplary  zeal,  diligence,  kind- 
ness, and  discretion.  In  him,  the  clerical 
delinquent  never  foiled  to  find  a  vigilant 
aiid  resolute  asserter  of  the  offended  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church ;  while  that  most 
useftil  and  meritorious  of  all  characters, 
the  faithftil  Parish  Priest,  was  cheered  by 
Y&A  favour  and  rewarded  by  his  patronage. 
As  a  patron,  indeed,  he  stood  pre-emi- 
nent. Never,  perhaps,  have  the  rich  dig- 
nities and  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  See  of 
Durham  been  bestowed  with  so  much  atten- 
tion to  tite  claims  of  merit.  It  repeatedly 
happened  that  bis  most  opulent  prefer- 
ments were  conferred  on  persons  utterly 
unknown  to  himi  except  by  their  cha- 
racters and  by  their  literary  labours.  The 
instance  of  Paley  is  one  of  several  %  the 
first  communication  he  ever  received  from 
Bishop  Barrington,  was  the  announcement 
of  his  appointment  to  the  rich  Rectory  of 
Bishop  Wearraouth ;  and,  we  helieve,  the 
first  time  theyev^r  saw  each  other,  was 
^rhinCoIlMtion  was  given;  ^  The  exifrdi* 


of  patronage  was,  fnjleed,  unlfiyrmly  rv-' 
garded  by  him  as  involving  duties  cf  ^v 
most  solemn  and  important  kind ;  and  it 
is  a  proof  of  the  uncommon  firmness^  af 
well  as  integrity  of  his  mind,  that  although 
his  life  was  protracted  so -far  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits  of  mortal  existence,  he 
preserved  himself  to  the  last,  unfettered 
by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  or  personal 
fiivour,  in  the  free  exercise  of  this  grent 
trust* 

Next  to  the  exemplary  disdiarge  of  the 
duties  of  a  patron,  he  was  conspicuou* 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  his  princely 
munificence.  There  was  no  scheme  oi 
useful  charity  which  had  not  his  name 
among  the  foremost  contributors;  and 
there  were  even  few  institutions  for  the 
advancement  of  any  oliject  of  public  uti- 
lity, particularly  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts,  of  which  he  was  not  a  generous 
supporter.  But,  large  as  were  his  acts  of 
public  munificence,  mey  bore  but  a  smafl 
proportion  to  the  deeds  of  private  unob- 
trusive charity,  which  were  the  duly 
occupation  of  his  life.  Unnumbered  are 
the  objects  who  were  Messed  by  his 
bounty,  and  whose  tears  are  now  flowmg 
in  vain  regret  for  the  benefiictor  whom 
they  have  lost  His  bounties,  indeed, 
were  of  no  ordinary  kind.  They  were 
^spensed,  on  suitable  decarions,  witii  k 
liberality  which  not  even  his  ample  means 
could  have  enabled  him  to  indulge,  had 
it  not  been  sustuned  by  a  just  and  exact 
economy.  No  one,  perhaps,  ever  better 
understood  the  true  value  of  money,  of 
applied  it  more  judidously  as  the  instru*' 
ment  of  virtue. 

In  keeping  up  the  state  of  his  princely 
See,  there  was  a  sober  magnificence,  a 
decent  splendour,  which  singularly  be- . 
fitted  that  solitary  and  graceful  instance 
oi  a  Protestant  ecdcsiastical  Lord.  Those 
who  have  seen  him  preside  at  the  Assizes 
at  Durham,  cannot  fkil  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  happy  union  of  the  Bishop  and 
tiie  nobleman,  in  the  whole  of  his  digni- 
fied deportment  But  the  same  union, 
joined  to  the  charms  of  the  moit  winning- 
courtesy,  shed  a  grace  and  lustre  over  his 
ordinary  manners,  which  secured  to  hhn 
t  he  respect  of  all  who  approached  him. 

Though  for  the  last  few  years  of  hit- 
life  he  necessarily  lived  in  a  state  of  oom« 
parative  retirement,  yet,  almost  to  tiie 
last,  he  was  In  the  habit  of  frequetitiy'Ve-^J 
ceiving  at  his  table  a  few  gnests;  ^iii^y 
exceeding  eigfht  hi  number  at  i'^^di^e^' 
Those  ivto  3iav«  bettn  of  )xk  pa^es,  {mk^ 
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9qf)pi^,jt))ip(i  are  .j«¥diid^4  jnw^y,  of<..tl>e 

igost-.emiQent  in  litecatui^e  .afid  .science) 

fiaye  never,  failed  to.  come  away  impresses 

vitfai  adiijiraidon  of  the  singular  talents  of 

^u;  y^nerahle  host  in  leadiiig  tbccopr 

versation  of  tlieilay.—r Without  e^rt^  and 

v^ithout  artii&ce)  he  had  xeconrse  to  such 

tci|>^cs  as  interested  all^  and  yet  drew  forth 

in,  turn  the  peculiar  talents  o£  each.     His 

own  talk  was  cheerfuli.  lively,  and  even 

Eumbrous;    but  at  the  same  time  ever 

afisuiqing  a  tone  of  manly  incUgnation  at 

the  mention  of  a  deed  o^  wickedness,  and 

0^  the  wannest  sympatliy  for  unmerited 

distress.     A  religious  spirit  pervaded  the 

whole,  and  he  rarely  omitted  a  fit  occasion 

of  quietly  excitli^  similar  feelii^gs  in  the 

ininda  of  those  around  him.     Religion, 

indeed,  was  the  great  presiding  principle 

ojT/his  mind.     Kd  man   could  be  more 

miiformly  sensible  of  the  uncertainty  of 

life,  ox  made  the  consideration  ot  it  more 

cimstantly  the  monitor  and  guide  of  his 

actions*    But  his  religion  had  in  it  nothing 

gloomy,  nothing  morose.  Though  strongly 

ajQid  deeply  impressed  with  a  belief  of  the 

g^eat  articles  of  orthodox  faith,  he  was 

eminently  charitable  in  his  judgment  of 

aljf  who  differed  from  him.    With  pious 

Dissenters  he  lived  tm  tenoos  of  mutual 

regard  and  respect ;  and  he  chose  for  his 

confidential  lawyer,  the  distiugmshed  Ro* 

n)an  Catholic  barrister,  Mr.  Charles  But? 

lor,  of  Qncoln's  Inn. 

<JEIis  bodily  constitulaon  was  of  uncom- 
mon^firmness. — ^He  reached  the  great  age 
o£  .ninety-two  with  rare  and  light  attacks 
of  sicknesa ;  and  when  at  length  a  stroke 
of  piaralysis,  about  five  weeks  before  his 
death,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  some 
of  his  members,  he  made  such  efforts  to-, 
wards  recovery,  that  it  appeared  probable 
that  his  death  migl^  still  be  remote.  Hap- 
pily, he  bad  little. or  no  bodily  suffering; 
and  his  mind  was  unclouded  to  the  last. 
'i^i  he  contemplated  his  approaching  end 
with  res^nation,  and  even  with  thank- 
fulnesi;  for  the  absence  of  acute  pain,  is  a 
pajrtibular  which  seems  to  follow,  as  of 
course,  Jrom  the  general  tone  and  temper . 
0^;  lii&.Ufe. 

JBia  jpublications,  which  were  first  col- 
lated ..in  1811,  consist  of— «-A  Sennon, 
|aje|u^(l,b$fbr«L  the.  Lords,  Wesbnloster 
^Iffeyi*  1 1 72.r-«-A .  Sermon, .  preached  be- 
f(^"t)^  Incorporated  Sodety  for  the  Pro- 

'  ^^is^pJi^)Oo^\  ip  For^l^  JParts» 
)Vy^^<^l.t  td.T^^Sermon,  j)r^^ 
ec^JCM^rf  tfie  JtiQrdvFa3t-d«j^,ft  Eeb^^r^. 
2arife;  17i$-^^;^rg4:dJi?«re4  .to-.the^- 


Clerg^rot^ePiocefl^  ofc.SiOislmrjy^  47413^ 
— FoV  C^aiges.  delivered  to  .the  Cle^^ 
Cif .  thj^  Diocese  of  Durham,  )b|etween  tbf. 
years  J  7,91  and  1810.-r-A  Charge  deli^^ 
vfired-to.tl?>e.  Church- wardaia.  of  theDio*.; 
cese  of  Durham,..  1801,-^ A  Letter .ipth^ 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury,  and 
a  Circular  Letter  to  the  Acting  Magl^^ 
trates  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham^. 
Besides  these  ecclesiastical  works,  th<9  Bi^.. 
shop  wrote  a  Life  of  his  brother,  Lord^ 
Barrington,  which  was  distinguished  alik^ 
for  fraternal  affection  and  ^r  histo^cal^ 
truth.  ,     ,-' 

The  late  Bishop  of  Durham  wa§  twici^ 
married,  but  left  no  children.  His  first 
wife  was  Lady  Diana  Beauclerc,  a  daugh^j, 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's.  His  se- 
cond lady  was  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  John  Guise,  Bart  of  Gloucestershire*  . 

At  the  proving  of  the  will,  th^  pcr-r 
sonal  estate  and  effects  were  sworn,  nndei 
160,000/. 

The  following  bequests. are  made  to 
different  charities:— To  the   Society  for., 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreigi^ 
Parts,   1,000/.     To  the  Society  for  Pro-c 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,  1,000/.   Ta; 
the  Clergy  Orphan  Society,  1,000/,     To 
the   British  and   Foreign  Bible  Society, 
500/.    To  the  National  School,  Baldwin's^ 
Gardens,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  for  the  inT- 
struction  of  poor  Children  on  the  Madsas 
System,  1,000/.     To  the  Missionary  So-... 
ciety  for  Africa  and  the  East,  500/.     To. 
the  Society  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ii),, 
London,  500/.     To  the  School  for  the  Iut^ 
digent  Blind,  established  in  London  in. 
the  year  1799,  and  now  in  St.  George.'^-, 
Fields,  Surry,  500/.     London  Fevjer  In,* 
stitution,  500/.     St.  George's  Hospital^  at 
Hyde    Park    Corner,    500/.     Mxddleseie 
Hospital,    500/*   Institution    called    TW- 
Stranger's  Friend,  .500/.     Refuge  for  the . 
Destitute,    situate  at   Middlesex  Housf^ 
Hackney  Road,   500/,    Society,  for   the^ 
Suppression  of  VicC)  500/.    PhilaAJ^h.ropic- 
Society,  500/.  Female  Pe^itentiary^  500/,; 
Magdalen  Hospital,  500/.    Mendicity. Sor.v 
ciety,  500/.,  -./- 

His  Lordship  give^  and  bequea^a  ti^. 
sum  of  3, 000/..  to  be  applied  by  Jiis  execn»^- 
tors  as  they  should  tfaiink  most  advisable, . 
for  the :  purpose  of  .ert^cting  a  .school  <oi^; 
schoolsior  the  instruction  of  -poor  chiidreuc 
of  the  diocese  of  Durhamt  according  1^- 
th^  idadras  Systev^  or  fogi;prpmpti.nge.tiiia^. 
b|neviciUi»i  pui^e  in  any^  inanner^titf  j^ 
s^puld.  4eem.iX^st.^9Pj^>;^nd  4^ 
t^. effect,  iWsaiuta^y  joi^eqt,^i*ttd\to  iSt 
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and  assist  any  institHtioii  iii  tbe  dioeese 
for  that  object  He  gives  fb  the  Royid 
Humane  Society  in  London,  »00A  To 
the  Asyhim  for  the  Recovery  of  HettHh) 
in  the  New  Road,  Pancras,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  5e(H.  and  to  the  Society 
for  the  Conversioii  aad  Religious  Tnstmc- 
turn  and  JBducadon  of  the  NeAt)  Skvet 
in  the  British  West  India  IsbttiB,  1,0061. 

WINCHESTER. 

The  Rev.  tldward  Tew  Richards,  li.A. 
to  the  Rectory  of  Farlingtoa.  Patrons, 
Dr.  Davis  and  Henry  MeUington,  Esq. 

the  Rev.  W.  T.  Williams,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Lainston,  Hants. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Slocock,  LL.B.  Rec- 
tor of  Wasing,  Berks,  and  Afternoon 
liecturer  of  Newbury,  to  the  Curacy  of 
Portsmouth.  Patron,  the  Rev.  C.  B. 
HehTille. 

MARRIED. 

At  Walcot  Church,  Bath,  the  Rev.  JSa- 
muel  Howe  Harrison,  M.A.  of  St.  John's 
College,  and  of  Archer*s  Lodge,  South- 
ampton, to  Harriet,  thurd  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hubbard,  Rector  of  Little  Hor- 
sted,  ^Sussex,  and  of  Hvde  Lodge,  Bucks. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Charles  BUick- 
hone,  6.C.L.  late  Fellow  of  New  College. 
Oxford,  Rector  of  Worthing,  and  Vicar  of 
Hecklield,  Hants,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  late  Charles  Ranken,  Esq. 

At  Merton,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  H. 
Marshall,  to  Jane  Cragg,  niece  of  Charles 
Sniith,  Esq.  of  Merton  Abbey. 

At  Kilmes'ton,  near  Alresford,  the  Rev. 
brands  North,  Rector  of  Old  Alresford,  to 
Harriet,  only  daughter  of  Lieut-general 
S!r  Henry  Warde,  of  Deane  House,  Hants. 

DECfiABKD. 

At  his  Rectory  of  IRn^'s  Worthy, 
ilMkr  Winchester,  the  Ret.  William  Short, 
D;D.  ibnikerly  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
Okfbrd,  Aitbdeaoonof  Com  wall,  Fteben- 
^aify  ttf  Westmhister  and  Exeter,  and 
fVedepCet*  to  the  late  Princess  Cfaariotte. 
Dr.  Short  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1785,  and  B.  and  D.D.  \ti  181 1. 

ST.  ASAPH. 

The  Rev.  P<fter  WffHams,  to  <hfe  Rfec- 
tory  of  Liangar. 

The  Rev.  R<rt)crt  fYffl!i|»s,  to  tlft  Rec- 
tory of  Bettws. 


Thl>  R^i  IoIm  t^yd/  to  fhe  IMIm^ 
of  LlanyelL 

At  Hoddtryddeii,  ajg;ed  dl,  bfi  Ae  Ttn 
June,  the  Very  Rev.  WilfiAAi  Datl^ 
Shijp)^,  Dean  6f  l$t.  Asaph,  Chatibettitt 
of  the  Dibcese,  ^nd  Rectot  of  Sk^()i^» 
Pttnt 

BAKQOR. 

MARRIED. 

At  St.  Mary's,  Mary-le-bone,  Lon4on* 
the  Rev.  James  llenry  Cotton,  Precentua 
of  Bangor,  toMary  Lawrens,  eldest  daagh- 
ter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fisher,  of  Batli. 

BATH  AND  WfiLLS. 

PRSFBRRBIH 

The  Rev.  Charles  Henry  PuURmtcU  B.A» 
one  of  the  Prebendaries^  to  be  Cttio* 
Residentiary  of  Wdls  Catliednl. 

The  Revv  6.  E.  Ranken,  B.A.  t»  tiie 
Cure  of  St.  Michaers  parieh^  Buth. 

The  Rev.  W..  B.  Whit«^icad,  M.Aw 
Vicar  of  Chard,  to  the  Vicarage  «f  Twm- 
berscooibe,  Si^merset.  Patron^  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Vanbrugh. 

The  Rev.  Robert  dreen  Rogers^  M.At 
to  the  Rectory  of  Yarlington,  Sometaetb 

The  Rev.  R.  Wamei^  of  Bath,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Croseovhe. 
.  The  Rev.  Francit  Blackbune,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Weston-super-Mare* 

Tbe  Rev.  J.  Davis,  L.LbB.  to  Che  per- 
petuid  and  aitgtoented  Curacy  of  AA- 
wick^  Somersetk  Patron,  the  Revi  Ghaa 
Neve,  as  Vicar  of  Kilmersdom 

The  Rev.  Llewelyn  LeweKin^  M.A« 
Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Qxftttd,  mnd  iMi^ 
of  the  MaiBtM's  of  the  Sehoels  ki  that 
University,  to  the  Head  Maatership  of  tha 
Free  and  endowed  Grammar  Sdiod  of 
Bruton,  Somerset. 

The  Rev.  Miles  Bland,  B.D.  P.R.S. 
late  Fellow  and  Tator  of  %%,  tJohn's  Ccl^ 
lege,  Cambridge,  to  a  Prebendal  Stall  m 
the  Cathedral  Church^  Patvoii,the  Bisluf. 
The  Rev.  Henry  WatsoA  Barnard,  M.A. 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Gompton-BidMip.  1^ 
tron,  the  Prebendary. 

ORDAJNEO. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  «a  Trihity  Slmiftty, 
hi  Ae  Cattitfdral* 

DEACON^. 

•    OrtgwyteA  Boraster,  B. A.  lien's 
Cbn«ge,  Oxford. 


J>i^iMei^:B€AkMia  W^tU. 


-i  Ririiani  BMd^ii  IMIlfVi  B»Ai  Emitter 
Cotiegc,  Ozlbrd. 

Bdwttd  Harbin,  &A.  Wadlian  Col- 
lege, OkfanL 

Edwaid  iUwtatidi(m»    B4A*  (lopsn^ft 
College,  Oxford^ 

Jdine«  OaUi)W9y,  Id. A.  Exeter  CoUtge, 
'Oxford. 

Ricliard  Morris,  B.A.   Wa^am  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Philip  Pinkney  Randall,  K.A.  Exeter 
CoUege»  Oxford. 

Hugh  tosher  'tighe,  B*A.  Corpus  Chtisli 
tk)n«|^,  Oxford.    , 

John  Antes  La  Trobe,  13.A.  St  Ed- 
mund Hall,  Oxford. 

John  Peter  Bensoli,  B.A.   Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Charles  Geoi^Bfe  Bultet,  B.A.  Oriel  CoU 
Ifege,  Osdbrd. 

TbokMs  John  TlvviMtlfly  B.A.  Cxdtt^ 
College,  Oxford.  - 

Mr.  Fnands  Chilcott,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambi^dge. 

Chariee   Fliu]»    B.A.   Cains   CoUcge, 
Cambridge. 

William  Woeflioue  Robiaseni  B.  A.  4Stk 
John's  College^  Caoibridge* 

William  Tiptaft,  B.A.  St  John's  Cd- 
lege^  Gambridgt*  * 

Kwderiflk  VemoB  Lockwood*  B. A.  Tri^ 
nity  College,  Cambridge. 

John  Phillips,  B.  A.  Sidney  Sussex  Coi- 
\tgl^  Cambridge* 

Geergpe  Ranli^  S.C.L»  Christ  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. . 

Julius  Charles  Hare,  B.A.  'trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Edward  Patteson,  B.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Richard  Sheepshanks,  M.A.  l*rintty 
College^  Cambridge. 

Barges  Lambert^  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

*  Charlei  Edward  Baud,  6* A.  ^.  Johii'4 
Gdle0e,€«mbridg6w 

Ftederidc  Luke  O'^AMiUe,  B.A.  ChriA 
CMl8l|e)  CaBflMdjgew 

mifiSTS. 

Edward  Lvdfow,  ^<A,  St  £dmunA 
HaU,  Oxford. 

WiHiam  Bleek,  B.A.  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford. 

WiHiam  hitler  Holt,  M.A.  late  FeSow 
bf  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

ThMims  'PbiQIps,  B.A.  J^sus  College, 
'  CamtrHdgfe. 

Qewfs^  Elliott  Ranken,  B.A.  Corpus 
Chriiti  College,  Cambridge.-  - 


.  ^Bivtlafet  BMyy  yk:iu  fihimamxel  C<d- 
lege,.  Caoobridge* 

Chtf^lefe  Ltoya,  BUI.  Trinity  C«iSege, 
€aBid»dge. 

At  a- private  0rdln&ti6n,  June  14. 

i 

.  Robert  Albion  Cox,  BJk.  Merton  Gdl^ 
legs,  Oxford. 

William  George  Oymock^  B.A»  Exeter 
CoHegc,  Oxibrd. 

William  Henry  En^aad,  B.A.  Pern'- 
broke  College^  Oxford* 

WiHiam  H.  E.  D.  Shaw,  B.A.  St  P»^ 
ter's  College,  Cambridge^ 

Hugh  John  Belfbur,  Liierat^. 

James  Soott,  B.A.  WadhsEtn  CiAlege^ 
Oxford. 

Alexander  tetnpleuUA,  B.A.  Quete'n^« 
Colle^,  Oxford. 

Edward  Wilson,  B.A.  St  John's  Coli- 
Ifege,  OxwTu. 

James  Parker  Youles,  B.A.  %t  P^ter*ft 
CollegOi  Cambridge* 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Harbin,  late  FcHow 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  to  Abigail 
Rose,  third  daughter  of  George  Warryi 
Esq.  of  Cossington,  in  the  county  of  So- 
merset 

The  Rev.  H.  Rogers,  to  Sarah,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  Phelps,  l^sq.  of 
East  Pennard,  Somerset 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Colbeck  Holdsworti^ 
bf  Madock,  Bath,  to  Miss  Leader,  e^ 
Brightwell  House,  near  Sheffield. 

DECEASKD. 

At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Charles  SymmoQS^ 
late  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  who  was 
Incorporated   B.D.   and  D.D.  in    1794^ 
This  gentleman  had  been  some  time  in  a 
declining  state  of  health.     He  was  a  pro- 
found scholar  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.    Hfs  trandadon  of  The  JEkienr. 
will  ever  rank  among  ihe  best  versions  of 
<3ie  Mantoan  Mnse.     A  wann  lover  of 
liberty,  but  a  sound  friend  to  the  Briti^ 
constitution ;  his  Life  t)f  Milton  wHl  hold 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  temple  Of 
British  Biography.     This  gentleman  pub- 
lished a  coUection  of  poems,  written  by 
himself,  and  by  a  departed  daughter,  of 
admirable  talents.     His  last  production, 
written  a  short  time  before  his  death,  was 
tt  Life  of  "Shakespeare,  and  an  Essay  on 
the  Writings  and  Genius  of  otnr  unrivaHefl 
Bmrd,  «  work  of  great  acumen,  judgment, 
and  taste.     In  his  private  life.  Dr.  Sym- 
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j&OM  WM  faisliiy  ettctmed  by  aome  of  ibe 
flnt  literary  cfaarscten  of  the  tnnef . 

A^ed  70»  tbe  Rer.  Edward  Palmer, 
upwards  of  40  years  perpetnal  Curate  of 
If ose&eyj  and  ^^aur  of  Stognrsey,  Somer- 


In  Queeo's-sqiiaie,  Bath,  the  Venera- 
lie  CSiarfes  Sandllbrd,  Ardideaoon  of 
Wdli^  and  Ticar  of  Awre  and  Blakeney, 
and  of  TSriey,  Gloocestershire. 

The  RcT.   Sydenham  Teast   Wylde, 
Hector  of  UUey,    Perpetual  Curate  of 
Burringtoo,  Chafdaiu  to  Lofd  Yisoonut 
If  elviUe,  and  one  of  the  oldest  Mi^gis- 
tcatea  of  the  county  of  Somerset. 

Aged  75,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hoadly 
Ashe,  D.D.  upwards  of  50  years  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Crewkeme,  and  Vicar  of  Mis- 
ttrUxk,  Somersetshire. 

At  Bath,  in  his  75th  year,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Leman. 

In  Ftolteney-street,  Bath,  aged  64,  the 
R«T.  Roger  Franhland,  Canon  Aeaidenti- 
^ry  of  Wells. 

BRISTOL. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rer.  William  Thompson,  to  the 
Feifetnal  Curacy  of  Halstock;  Patron, 
John  Disney,  Esq.  of  Hyde,  Essex. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  M.A.  to 
the  perpetual  and  augmented  Curacy  of 
Charteihouse  Hinton. 

ORDAINED. 

By  die  Lord  Bishop,  in  (he  Chiqpel  of 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  on  Sunday, 
the  Utfa  of  May : 

DEACONS. 

Edward  Sneyd,  B.A.  Christ  College, 


Lawrence  Stephenson,  B.A.  SL  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Moigan  Richards  Davys,  lUerate, 

PRIESTS. 

Henry  Cod^Bngton,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Cooke,  M.A.  Emanuel  Cdl^e, 
Cambridge. 

Benjamin  Weaver,  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex 
CoUege,  Cambridge. 

George  Richard  Port,  B.A.  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford. 

John  Horsford,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
OidTord. 

MARRIED. 

At  Clifton,  the  Rev.  Rowland  Bateman, 
Rector  of  Silton,  Dorset,  to  Frances  Ca- 
therii^e,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Ber- 
tram M^rd,  Esq.. 


At  StD^tDiir«tt-Ttcs>  te  Keu  J.  M. 
Colaon,  M.A.  of  Bafiol  Ctollegc  Qzfiit^ 
^^  of  PiddlfhilHif*!  Dmsi  t.  Id  Jufia, 
youngest  da^gteer  of  die  late  <AiSftaiij 
Stary^  Ea^  aC  Ncwtallle,  Dtewask- 

deceased; 
The  Rev.  Robert  Cosens,    40  y€<ai9 
Vicar  of  Long  Burtoo  and  Uolnest,  Dorset. 

CARLISLE. 

preferred. 
The  Rev.  Edmund  Goodeuongh,  DD. 
Head  Master  a€  Westmmster  School,  to  ^' 
Prebendal  Stall  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Carfisle ;  Patron,  tbe  Bjshop. 


The  Rev.  C.  H.  Wyber^,  aoD  of  That 
Wybergfa,  Esq.  of  UeU  HaU,  Cnpi- 
berland,  to  Anna  Maria,  daughter  oC  ll^ 
late  Rev«  Frauds  MiushnH,  Rector  «f 
Nunney^  Soicesetshire. 

CHESTER. 

The  Rev.  George  H«vy  Webber,  B.  A. 
and  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Great  Budwwtfa,  Chester ; 
Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ni  Man-* 
diester. 

The  Rev.  William  Johnson,  M.A.~*r 
Bkaseuose  Cooege,  Ojumv,  tn  Ae  Vicaiage 
of  Mottram  in  Longendaie ;  PlatvM,  A§ 
Bishop  of  Chester. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Mosiey  Master,  lf;AV 
of  BaHol  CoUege,  Oxfind,  to  the  Cttracy 
of  Burnley,  Lancashire.  < 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  William  U.  G.  Mann,  of 
Bowden,  Cheshire,  to  Barbara,  eldest 
daughter  of  Richard  Spoouer^  Esq.  ^f 
Brickfield,  near  Worcester. 


At  Liverpool,  aged  30,  the  Rev.  Wi^ 
ticm  Swift,  B.  A.  late  of  Queen's  Coie^e, 
OKfoid,  and  afterwuvds  Curats.of  SH* 
Mark's  Church,  Liverpool*  ..  .-*. 

The  Rev.  J.  Turner,  VicaK^f  llolimi, 
in  Longendaie,  Cheshire. 

Aged  33,  the  Rev.  Joseph  HodgMB,.i>f 
Kirby  Hall,  near  fioiuughhridg^  YsricO 
shire.  ,.  •     t.  v 

Aged  6&,  the  Rev.  W.  Maines,  RfiElbr 
of  West  Tanfidd,  York.  3<.9. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Philip  Qoodencn^^ 
M.A.  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  late 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Pre- 
bendary of  York,  SouthweH,  KndyGsldittk, 
and  Rector  of  Cartosor  in  .I^rndiislK^^JI^ItrT 
ttfighaanhire.  r^.i-j  'j.i:^ii 
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ST.  DAViirs, 

PHBFBRRBD. 

Tlw  Rev.  a.  W.  Ridiard«on,  to  th« 
Vicarage  of  Jei&eTstoii,  Pembrokeshire. 

The  Rev.  J.  I|MrrU»  to  the  Vicarage  of 
LlanwndA,  Pembrokeshire*  and  the  Sac* 
centor'a  Stall  in  St  David's  CathedraL 

MARRIED. 

At  Niton,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Rev.  John 
Barnes,  Rector  of  Fenmaen,  Glamorgan- 
shire, to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Walker,  Esq.  of  Ongar,  Essex. 

•DECSA8BD. 

At  Llandovery,  the  Rev.  John  Davies* 
Vioar  of  that  place. 
The  Rev.  R.  James,  for  35  years  Cu- 

iltte  of  Cwmdu,  Breconshire. 

» .  ... 

ELY. 

ORDAINED. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  on  Trinity  Sunday,  at 
St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  Lon- 
don* 

DEACONS. 

Thomas  Newton,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col* 
lpge,-CRmb» 

Edward  Wilson,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
^l«ge,  Camb* 

John  Shaw,  B.A.  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
Mdge. 

John  William  Gleadall,  M.A.  Cath«- 
ffilie  Hail,  Camb. 

William  Spencer  Harris  Braham,  B«A* 
Lincoln  College,  Oxon. 

Essex  Henry  Bond,  B.A.  Queen's 
CoQsge,  Camb. 

Wm*  Latimer  Neville,  B.A.  Queen's 
O^lege,  Oxon. 

Frederick  Williamson,  B.A.  Christ 
dkORrh,  OocoB. 

acfeert  J.  W.  Wright,  Trinity  Col- 
legt.  Oxen.  By  Let.  Dm-  frim  the 
Bishop  of  mneheeter. 

DiMiiel  Levis  Jones,  B. A.  Jesus  College, 
Oxon. 

'  Edward  .Jones,  BJl.  Jesus  College, 
Onn.  B9  LA.  Dim.  firom  the  Bishop  rf 
St.  Asaph. 

Robert  Thompson,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  By  Let.  Dim.  from  the 
Bt»iop  tf  Chester. 

g  PRIESTS. 

s  WlHiam  Whewcll,  M.A.  F^Ow  of  Tri- 
nity Collegey  Catnbridge. 

Julius  Charles  Hare,  M.Ai  FeU»w,«f 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge* 


.  Qeotge  Biurbeir  Paley,  I1I.A.  FcUow  of 
St.  Peter's  CoUege,  Cambridge. 

Peter  Still,  B.A.  FeUow  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Walter  filiint,  B.A.  Fellow  of  KiAg't 
College,  Cambridge. 

George.  Brown  Maturin,  BJL.  Fdiow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Lawrence  Stephenson,  MJL  St  John'f 
Collc^^e,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Chalmers  Storie, .  B.A.  Cla^ 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Lathbury,  B.A.  St.  Edmund'f 
Hall,  Oxon. 

Thomas  Penton,  B.  A.  Pembroke  Col-  % 
lege,  Oxon.  i 

WilDam  Evans,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  > 
Oxon.  By  Let.  Dim.  from  the  Bishop  i 
rf  Winchester.  J 

DECEASED. 

Suddenly,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Baxter, 
B.A.  late  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam^ 
bridge. 

EXETER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  M.A^ 
Archdeacon  of  London,  to  the  Chancellor- 
shift  and  a  Canon  Reridentiaryshlp  ^ 
Exeter  Cathedral ;  the  option  of  the  Archr 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Rev.  John  Bull,  D.D.  Student  of 
Christ  Church,   Oxford,   Archdeacon  of 
Cornwall,    and  Canon  Residentiary    cf 
Exeter,  to  the  Rectory  of  Lessant  in  Corn- 
wall ;  Patron,  the  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Bodd,  D.D.  of  Exe- 
ter College,  Oxford,  to  a  Prebendai  Stall 
4n  Exeter  Cathedral?  Patron,  the  Bishop. 
.  The  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte,  B.A.  to  the  New" 
District  Church  in  the  parish  of  LaKrer 
Brixham,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  William  Davy,  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Winkleigh,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  George  Barnes,  D.D.  of  Exe- 
ter CoUege,  Oxford,  and  late  Archdeacon 
of  Bombay,  to  the  Rectory  of  Sowton, 
Dtivon ;  Patron,  the  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Marshara,  to  the  Vi- 
carage of  lUington,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  H.  S.  Plumptre,  to  the  Per- 
petual Curacy  of  East  Stoiiehouse,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  John  Sheepshanks,  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  ComwalL 

The  Rev.  R,  W.  Smirii,  to  the  Rectorj. 
of  St  Leonard,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  John  William's,  to  th^  Vicar r, 
age  of  Probus,  Cornwall. 


saa 


D^cese  (/  Exeier^-'Gtoueefter. 


of  BicUeigW 


MARftlBD. 

»  rAt  BMdfVt,  flis  BcT.  I>niei  Notes, 
Rector  of  Powderhnn,  «•  JUry,  dJUghftt 
«r«.  OaUiB0,  Biq.  afBiMpoit. 

At  Swimlnridse*  Di  iimiihiiH,  Ae  Bmw 


aangliter  of  the  kte  Adnand  Boi^  of 


At  BucUand  FBleigli,  Oevs^  liieBcB. 

in 


that  comity,  to  Lacy  Mania,  fBurtli  iaagfe- 
ler«ftlwtaeJ.IXEoidiBai»  £a%  oftbc 

feast  India  Sendee. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Greenwood,  Vicar  of 
OolaMi  Rnwlcagh,  Denm,  to  Matilda  So* 
^hia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  kte  Tbon^ 
Vincent,  Esq.  of  Calne,  Wilts. 

The  Rer.  John  Williams,  B.D.  Fellow 
«ff  fixeter  CoAege;  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of 
Ttdbns^  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  to  Anne, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sb  W.  Elias 
Taunton,  of  Grand  Pont. 

DBCSASBD. 

The   Rer.  WHIiam  Batt,    Rector   of 


At  an  adtaacedage,  the  Rer.  TfanuB 

Jofanes,  li-A.  of  Xesns  CoDege,  Oxford, 

iSkma^t  nf   Rxxttr,    Arddteaeon   of 

Barnstaple,    and  Vicar  of  Lesant.     Ba 

«M*  the  degree  of  M.  A.  m  ixAf,  ITSS. 

m  Ins  SSa  year,  die  Rev.  Wiffiai* 
Davy,  Vicmr^fWinldcigh,  I>eTon. 

At  the  Vicarage  U^iiae,  Bishop's  Tann- 
ton,  the  Rer.  Joseph  I^ane  Yeamans,  M.  A. 
«id  fotmedy  frUow  of  Watcesler  CoDi^e, 
•Oribid,  Vicar<if  the  panhes^  fishop^ 
TawtOD  and  Brannton,  De>sn  Mr.  Te»- 
^man^B  took  ^  Deg^ne  of  M  JL  m  1799. 

GLOUCESTER. 

^BSFERRED* 

T%e  R«T.  T.  G.  Jones,  B.A.  Rector  of 
Jcansaii^ead,  Monmouthshire,  and  Master 
of  the  endowed  Grammar  School,  Strat- 
ferd-upon-Avon,  to  the  Rectory  of  Sain^ 
boryj  Patron,  James  Rohert  West,  Esq. 
Abcot  Park,  Gloucestershire. 

•Bf  the  Lttd  Bishop  in  flie  Cathedral. 

19. 


DEACONS. 

Hendrfield  Weston  Hl«^es,  B.A.  Fem- 
hfoke  Coflege,  Oxford. 


John  CoIb«me,  RA.  W«dham  Conege, 
Oxford. 
CharksWalfington,  BJk.  ChristChnidi, 

Cambridge. 


JoKf4  Frederick  Hone^  B.A*  Unifcry 
rity  Cfdlege,  Oxford. 

Charles  Loder  Stevens,  B.A.  St.  Marj 
HaI1,adbrd. 


OxfonL 

Henry  Hodgson,  R.A.  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxjfinrd. 

Thomas  Ward  FianUyn,  B.A.  St, 
John's  College,  Caabri^. 

Peter  Ved,  B.A.  Chntt  Chnn^  Ca«K- 


MAmEIBD. 

At  Cam,  Glonoestrrdiire,  the  Rer. 
William  Fryer,  Vicar  of  Cam,  to  Ann 
Augusta  Uoyd,  ddest  daughter  of  Gecnrgie 
Harris,  Esq.  of  Oakhmds,  near  Dmsley.- 

The  Rev.  Edward  Ldgh  Bennett,  B.  A. 
of  Merton  College,  Oxfwd,  and  of  Lcdi- 
lade  in  the  connty  of  Olooecster,  to  ElB- 
nor,  tibe  only  snrvhring  ^anghfter  of  tiie 
late  WUfiamCodiington,  Esq.  ^  Wiom^ 


At  Batheaston,  the  Rer.  Gea^ge  Shever* 
M.  A.  late  FcDow  «r  N^w  CoHoge,  O^M, 
and  Vicar  of  Manhfidd,  Okmcesteiitoe^ 
te  Mary  Anne,  fomdi  daiq^Aer  of  the  lale 
J.  W.  A.  Wallii^er,  Eoq.  fixmedy  ^oC 
Hare  HaU,  EsseK. 

The  Rev.  Maaiise  Filiyill  Towb- 
send,  MJL  late  Stadc^  of  OhwtCiwirii, 
Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  ThomhuBj,  Ginn» 
ttstershne,  to  Alice  ElisahelfaSlwte^  niepe 
dTtfae  late  Henry  Stevens,  fin^  of  <«h««e» 
luige  House,  Gloncealenlure. 

At  Wakot  Chnrch,  Bath*  lheB«E.JX 
Rees,  of  Wickwar,  to  Christian  8*.  Batke 
Randolph,  4inly  danghter  of  T— ci  Ran- 
dolph, Esq. 

The  Rev.  Fredenek  AstaB»  Al^  qt 
University  College,  Oxford,  and  Wnoi 
Slanway,  in  the  oodnty  nf  GloMcatei^  to 


Chambers,  Esq.  of  Cradley  HalL 


In  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  1. 
Jackson,  M.A.  Head  Master  of  Korth- 
leach  Schod,  Ghracestershire,  and  late  of 
•Qneen'rCoUege,  Oxfoird. 

At  Horsley,  OioneoMnAins  A^  Ile«^ 
Anthony  Keck,  M^  htenr^Tri^trCM- 


Dioceses  of  Ber^drd-r^JLie^Uld-- Lincoln, 


9sa 


l|g«;.  Osfinrdr'  Hb  Mk  die  degifo' of 
H.A.  in  1791. 

'  .     '      •'         •  '     ' 

^  JIEREFORD. 


^  ^« 


The  Rev.  T.  H.  Biggs,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Whitborne,  in  the  County  of  Herefor£ 

The  Rev.  John  Randall,  B.A.  to  th« 
Vicarage  of  Pyonshall,  Herefordshire, 

HAftRIED. 

At  Ross,  the  Rev.T.  Underwood»Ticac 
of  Wellington,  and  eldest  son  of  the  Bfv. 
T.  Underwood,  Rector  of  Ross,  and  Ca^ 
non  Residentiary  of  Ueceford  Cathedral, 
to  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  lato 
T.  Harvey,  Esq.  of  Over  Ross. 

At  Warwick,  the  Rev.  Edward  WilleSf 
to  Laura,  third  daug|iter  of  CcHonel  Stew- 
t^d,  of  Mytoa  House,  near  Warwick. 

DECEASED. 

.  AtS»a^9tiy,.  Wotee»tenlun»  in  the 
$9d  y«av  «C  hi*  nge^  the  Rev..  Joho  Qrn^ 
ham,  B.D.  of  All  Souls'  and  COTpnaGhristi 
Colleges,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Brampton 
Brian*  Here£Mrdahir%  and  Vicar  of  Cople, 
Beds. 

LICHFIELD  AND  COVENTRY. 


-  Tfce  Rtv:  C;  tSUrdlestone,  MA.  Ifeltov 
of  BalliM  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage 
-Of  Sedgiey,  near  Wolverhampton;  Patron. 
Cord  Dudley  and  Ward. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Owc^n,  tt> 
the  Lfviog  of  9t  Mftry's,  Shrewsbury. 
'    fUrr.  T.  R.  Oleadow,  to  the  Rectoi^  0f 
Tirodesley,  Salop. 

Rev..  John  Thickens,  Vicar  of  Ezhall, 
near  Coventry,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Fillong- 
ley,  in  the  county  of  Warwick;  Patron, 
ffte  Lord  Ctiancellor. 

^he  Rev.  Thomas  Leeson  Cursham. 
p.C.L.  of  Lincoln  College,  to  the  Living 
dr  BlackweO,  In  the  county  of  Derby. 

O&DAINED. 

.  ,..B^  the  Loid  Biafaop  in  theCatbedwIi 
msACdcs. 

John  Roger  Kynaaion,  B^A.  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

J6hn  JusUce,  B.A'  Christ  Churcb, /Ox- 
ford*   . 

''  J>RX£STS. 

..HtuKiylLiMu^B^A,  BiwcnoieCe^ 
\egf,  Oxford* 


WiHiBB'BtfUei',  H.A:  Worcester  ^et^ 
lege,  Otfovd. 
.    C&adfis  Bel£i^  BJk.  lincolir  Colfalft. 

HARRIED, 

At  Burton-upon-Trent,  the  Rev.  Cluifi 
John  Fynes  ClinteB,  M.4.  of  Oriel  (;oI- 
lege,  Oxford,  to  Caroline,  youngest  danghr 
ter  of  the  late  Joseph  Clay,  Esq.  of  Bur- 
ton.-         . 

At  Walfinrd,  Here&rdaUre,  LicMdd, 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  Bagahcwe,  Rector  of  Egam, 
Deibysbize,  eed  third  son  of  Sir  William 
C.  Bagshawe,  of  the  Oaks,  in  the  same 
oeuBty,'  te  Janer  yeuagesft  daughter  of  the 
late  Wm.  Partridge,  Esq.  of  Monmouth-.-- 


The  Rev.  John  Wol^  M.A.  fbmeriy 
Scholar  of  Worcester  Colt^,  Oxford,  on 
Dr.  Finney's  Foundation,  and  kte  Master 
of  the  (hammar  Sdiool  at  DUborne,  Staf- 
fordshire. He.took  the  Degree  of  M.A« 
m  1788. 

Suddenly^  the  Rev.  R.  LiUiogton,  Vicar 
of  Hampton-in-Arden. 

In  his  61  St  year^  the  Rev.  John  Brick- 
dale  Blakeway,  M.  A.  and  F.R.S.  30  yean^ 
Minister  and  Official  of  the  Royal  Peculiar 
of  St  Mary^,  Shrewsbury. 
.  The  HeT.  William  Remington,  M.A. 
formerly  of  St  John's  College,  Cambri^ge^ 
and  for  23  years  Minister  of  St  Micha^'s* 
Lichfield. 

Ihe  Rev.  Richa^rd  Spearman»  l^A. 
Rector  of  Preston,  Shropshire,  and  of 
|Iaddenham>  .Cambridgeshire. 

LINCOLN. 

PREFERRED. 

Ae'RcT.^eorge  Peacock,  M. A.  F.R.S. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Cdflege, 
Ciutibiidge,  to  the  VIearage  6f  Wymes- 
would,  in  Leicestershire;  Patrons,  the 
Master  and  Fetlowi  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Conington,.  B.C.L; 
to  the  Ueetory  ot  Fisbtoft,  Linooinahke ; 
Batnm  Fimncie  Thirkffl,  fisq.  and  a  dis- 
pensation has  passed  ihe  Grest  Seal  ta- 
ensdble  hhn  to  held  that  Rectory  with  the 
Chapel  of  Ease,  in  Boston. 

The  Rev.  William  Nohne,  B.D.  fietner 
Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Loughborough ;  Pa- 
VfWB,  (he  Master  and  Fellows  of  that 
Society. 

The  Rev.  Jehn  Bligh,  M.A.  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Easton,  and  the  Perpettud 
Clwecies  di  L^tmgt^tewe  and  Barhamv  ii| 
the  county  of  Huntingdon;  PatiUh,.ffae 


038 


Dioeeke  qf  Lmt^tu 


lUf. .  T«  SerHcb^/M^.  IMstndiiry  of 
Long  Stowe,  in  Lincoln  Cathedfti* 

Tlie  ReY.  Fredericit  Boindaile,  tf.A. 
to  the  Prebend  of  Milton  Manor,  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln ;  Patron,  the 
Bishop. 

OEDAINED. 

By  the  Lord  Buliop  on  Trinity  Sunday,  in 
the  Parochial  Chapel  of  St.  Mary^lft* 
hone^  London. 

DEACONS. 

F^rdval  Bowen,  B.A.  All  Souls*  Col- 
lege, Oxon. 

Richard  Buckby,  B.A,  Trih.  Coll.  Dub- 
lin. 

William  Maniot  Caldecott,  B.A.  Oriel 
College,  OxoB. 

John  Fredericit  Dawson,  S.C.L.  Tri- 
nity College,  Camb. 

George  Maurice  Drununond,  B.A.  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxon. 

John  Dunn,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll^e^ 
Camb. 

WilHam  Milner  Parish,  B.A.  C.  C.  C. 
Camb. 

John  Fende,  B.A*  Gontille  and  Caiuf 
Cofiege,  Cainb. 

John  Healy,  B.A.  GonvillQ  and  Calus 
College,  Camb. 

Charies  William  Hughes,  B.A.  C.  C, 
C.  Camb. 

Itobert  Hu8twi<^,  B.A.  Queen's  Col« 
lege,  Camb. 

Chari^s  Pritchard,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cainb. 

JitAm  Frands  Wray,  B.A.  Emmanuel 
College,  Camb*. 

Fvands  White,  B.  A.  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cainb; 

Bernard  Gilpin,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Camb. 

Lord  Charles  Paulet,  M.  A.Clare  HalH 
CiMfb. 

Thomas  Powys  Outram,   B.A.  St 
John's  College,  Camb. 

Gilbert  Rodbard    Blackburn,    B.A. 
Magdalen  college,  Camb.  By  het.  Dim. 
from  the  jfrchbishop  of  York, 

George  Darby  St.  Quintin,  B  A.  Trinity 
College,  Camb.  By  UU  Dim,  from  the 
Babtjf  <(f  ChH^t$er. 

PRIESTS. 

Robert  Thomas  Hadnutt,  B.A.  Em- 
manuel College,  Camb. 
J^m  Neritte  Caicfaft,  B;A.  Clare  HaU, 

Camb.  ' 

Charles  Sutton  ChapUn,  B.A.  Clara 
Hail,  Camb. 


John  Glonur,  jiitt.  9L  JohnV  College^ 
Camb. 

William  Half  head,  B.A.  Queer's  CoU 
lege,  Camb. 

James  Ratdiff  Hardey,  UJL  Q»ee»'a 
College,  Camh^'      : 

Baptist  Wriothesley  Noel,  M.A.  Tri<i 
nity  College^  Camb. 

Edward  Pearce,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Camb. 

Francis  Piclcford,  B.A.  Queen's  CoUogv 
Camb.  • 

Joseph  Reade,  B.A.  Caius  an  Befort 
College,  Camb. 

Charles  Williams,  S.C.L.  Trinity  Hall»  ^ 
Camb. 

'   Jphn  Wing,  B.A.  Clare  HaH,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Walter  Wortham,  B.A.  Magdalen  Cot- 
lo^e,  Camb. 

Lewis  Tugwell,  M.A.  Brasenose  cal« 
lege,  Oxon.  By  Let,  Dim,  from  the  4r^ 
hiskop  rf  York.  ■ 

Charles  James  Hutlon,  B.A.  Magdalen 
hall,  Oxon.  By  Let,  Dim,  from  Oie  Bp^ 
of  WtHdtetter, 

MAKRlBOb 

>    • .-  - 

The  Rev.  R.  Wilson,  to  Enmia,  only ; 
daughter  of  Colonel  Pi^tt,  of  Doddcshall 
Park,  Bucks. 

At  St.  Mary's,  IsUngton,  the  Rev.  Ed« 
mund  Nelson  Dean,  M.A.  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  and  of  Weston,  Her&* 
fordsbire,  to  Emma,  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Lombard-street^ 
London. 

At  Louth,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Smyth^ 
B.  A.  Vicar  of  South  Elkington,  to  Anne, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Ute  Richard  BeUr* 
wood,  Esq. 

At  York,  the  Rev.  J.  Homer,  M.A.  of 
Kilbum,    Fellow  of  Clare   Hall,    Canv 
bridge,  and-  Rector  of  South  Restpn,  44ll<* 
colnshire,  to  Sophia  Mary,  eldest  dan^V^ 
ter  of  J.  HaU,  Esq.  of  Farfingtoo. 

At  Clapham,  the  Rev.  Frederick  BaiK 
radaile,  M.A.  of  Brasennose  College,  Ox- 
ford, Prebendary  of  Uncoln,  to  Deme* 
tria^  only  daughter  of  the  late  CftpMlIn 
Robert  Hudson,  of  Clapham. 

At  Spilsby,  Lincoln^iire,  the  Rev.  Johii 
Cheales,  M.A.  of  Brasennose  College,  0%«. 
ford,  to  Mary  Ann  Jane^  eldest  daughter 
of  A  Bellingham,  Esq.  of  DaUm. 

The  Rev.  Frands  Jackson  BlandytJI&^c. 
and  Fellow  of  St.  Jo^'s  Col|cfl^  Qicmr 
to  Mary,  the  youngest  daughiier  of  the  late 
E.  Pole,  Esq.  of  Eton,  Bucks* 


Diocese-  Tof.  JJandaff^^Norwich . 


^^ 


The  Rev.  W.  Gray,  M.A.  one  of  the 
Senidr  Vicars  of  Lincdn  Cathedral,  aged 
«3. 

'  Thto  Rev.  Baptial  Noel  Turner,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Denton,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  of 
Wfug,  iii  Rutland. 

The  Rev-  Richard  Wright,  Vicar  of 
iVi^n^le,  tlnoolnshire. 

At  Bedford,  the  Rev.  George  Kendal, 
Cofttce  of  the  Rev.  H.  S.  J.  Bullen,  Rector 
of  Wrestlingworth,  Bedfordshire. 

'  At  Mddenhead,  Berks,  aged  84,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Dodwell,  Rector  of  Harlax- 
ton  and  Colsterw^mh,  in  the  couhff  of 
Lincoln. 

in  his  67th  year,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Hardy,  D.D.  Rector  of  Loughborough, 
Leicestersbire. 

Aged  62,  the  Rev.  Robert  Willoughby 
Cai^r,'  H.A.  and  formerly  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge.  He  was  during  30  years 
Curate  of  Tckworth  and  Chedburgh,  near 
Blnry,^  and  Rector  of  Qharrfngton,  Lin- 
cobfshffe.  ' 

At  Potten,  Bedfordshire,  aged  64,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Coulthurst. 

The  Rev.  W.  Brown,  of  Stamford. 

At  Belchford,  Lincolnshire,  the  Rev* 
Francis  Bedford,  Rector  of  that  plftce. 

'  Agtedt2,  the  Rev.  Frogmore  Cumming, 
M.4«  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Vicar  of  Cardin^n  and  Keysoe^ 
in  Bedfordshire,  and  Prebendary  of  Liu- 
colft. 

At  Witton,  near  North wich,  in  his  28th 
yeair,'the'Rdv.  J6el  Broadhurst,  M.A.  of 
Wadham  policy,  Oxford,  late  Curate  of 
Xttt6n;  -Bedfdrashire. 


.•1'.  ■' 


LLANDAFF. 


PRSFBRRED. 


l%ie  Revi  Charles  R.  Sumner,  D^IX 
Pr^fMiiiai<y  of  Ganterbury,  Chapfaiin  in 
Ordinary  and  Librarian  to  hn  M^eity^ 
tcrtfi^  Biibopric  of  Lkmdaif. 

''Af  '^anteftgu^,  Monmouthshire,  the 
*Rev.  David  Joihetf,-Cttrate  of  Pontypool, 
ta^kikxa^  diifr  dikighter*or  tlie  late  Wat- 
khf%^»|((fr%sq.'  tff  the%aniei>lace. 

•fnldu.'PWEfBHD.   .... 

-^^^2^^*|^R«V;X)W*ftOwc»,  M.A. 
*  IbRSMilrof  uiMphfu,  afdntgfomery'. 


At  Hampton,  near  Cavdiff,  after  a  flnr 
days'  illness,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watkins,  Mi- 
nister of  that  Parish. 


NORWICH. 

PREFERREII. 

The  Rev.  C.  Wodsworth,  M.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Ingoldisthorpe,  Norfolk ;  Pa- 
tron,  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Cooper. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Pattesen,  to  be  Under 
Minister  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft,  Nor- 
wich. 

The  Rev.  WUiam  Rees,  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Horsey,  Norfolk;  Patrons,  thie 
Governors  or  Trustees  of  the  Free  Gram- 
mar School  of  North  Walsham,  of  the 
foundation  of  Sir  William  PastoB«  Knt. 
deceased. 

The  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott,  to  St.  Mar*> 
garet's  Chapel,  Waloot. 

The  Rev.  A.  Dashwood,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Wintry,  with  the  Rectory,  of  Th«m«I^ 
thorpe  annexed,  Norfolk;  Patron,  .& 
Jacob  Astley,  Bart* 

The  Rev.  T.  Methwold,  to  the  Reo- 
tory  of  KUverstone,  Sufiblk;  Patrony  the 
King. 

Th«  Rev.  Bell  Cook,  to  the  Perpetuftl 
Curacy  of  St  Paul  and  St.  Jamea  ip-  . 
itaxed,  Norwich ;  Patron,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  that  Cathedral. 
•.  The  Rev.  Stephen  George  Comyn,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Roudham,  Norfolk ;  Pa» 
tron.  Sir  J.  13.  Sebright,  Bart,  of  Beech- 
wood,  Herts. 

The  Rev.  Geoi^  Day,  M.A.  ta  the 
Perpetual  curacy  of  Hemblington,  Noi«» 
/oik* 

The  Rev.  Francis  Howes,  M.A.  totha 
ReetiHry  of  Aiderford  with  AttlebHdge  an- 
nexed, Norfolk;  Patron,  the  Dean  and 
-Chapter  of  Norwich.  4 

The  Rev.  Augustus  Dashwood,  Felloir 
Commoner  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
%o  tfifr  Rectory  of  Tbomage,  with  Brintoa 
annexed,  Norfolk. 

The  Hon.  AndiUv.  Edward  Southwell- 
KeppeU,  M.A.  to  the  Rectory  o^  TittW^ 
shall  with  God  wick  and  WeUingham  an- 
nexed, Norfolk ;  Patron,  Thomas  William 
-Coke,-  Esq.  of  Holkham  HalL 

The  Rev.  Charles  'Reynolds^  B.A*  to 
'the  Rectory  of  Homhagtoft,  Notfolk ;  Pa« 
tron»  F.  R.  RevnoMs>  Bm|.^  «tf  ITu^ 
'mouth.  .  . .  . 


et« 


^kwe^'fjf  ihfmkh 


QKDAIKED. 

June  \9, 
By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  tbeCaUkedral. 

'•  •  •  » 

BCACONS. 

John  Seijeant  Alvis,  BL»A.  Christ  Col- 
Tege,  Caibhridge.' 

r  WilU«n  Ayerf^  juh,  8t.J*Im'fl  Col- 
l^,  Aoohridge. 

Joseph   C*   B«<fe]i^>    SX;«t-   Cofim 
Vhxh^  €oQe8«,  CasBbtidge. 

^dwwd  Bich«r4  P^nyon,   Bt^A.   Si; 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

J«hn  Vhnoeter  l^nck,  0.  A.  Cliufl  Col- 
lege, Caohfidge* 

Marous  Qr^tp^^  Buteher^  B*A.  BtaiacA* 
•Oie  College,  Otiov^ 

Watoev  Chenery*  B.A.  Jasiia  Cdkgt» 
Canftridge. 

.    Heory  WHUtfaa  Crick,  B.A,  J«»«s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
.   Jaaoes  Cume»  B  Jl»  Univerity  CoMcge, 

•£00tdoti^ 

Martin  Baillie  Darby,  B.A.  8C  John*! 
GoBege,  Gamhiidge* 

'    Ja»M  Charles  O^Htra  IMe»s,  BJU 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
'    Ftands  Folford,  Fellow  of  J£x8t«r  Col- 
k«e,Ox£ird. 

Sydoey  Gedge*  B.A.  Nto^  itf  P«feiwr 
rine  hall,  Cambridge. 
:   B«hert  Hawthorne;,  St.  Fetor'a  Cidlege, 
C4m)>ridge. 

Eidiavd  HftWitt,  B;A«  QveeA'aColkgci 
Oxford* 

Henry  JUtym*  fi^  Xrioi^.  College, 


Edward  Lindsell,  B.A.  Jesus  Colligi^ 
iJimhridge/ 

Hettry  Browiie  Lcaige,  B*A«.  D^vaHOg 
CtoUegs,  Caoil^ri^gf^ 

Henry  Luxmore,  B«i^  Pemhrciktf  Ckd» 
kige»  Catstoidgf)* 

.  J«h&M»y^B;^»SaMtarCaUiB«»,OclM. 
'  Th«mM  ^mm,  BA*  SMfliy  StowBOK 
College,  Cambridge. 

.  WlUia^Xteger^.  B^^  St^SOmviid  Hall, 
Oxford. 

• .  Henry  Shiurpf  FedcUngtfm  B^Cbmt 
CoUage,  Cambridge. 

JohnBatjtaaB«t}kdiwidwrg;.«.A.  fin- 
flsanuel  Cambridgie. 

WillUw  R{4«rt  lla^r,  3,A*  ^api^ 
CeUege,  Cambridga. 
u     £1^^  WxJilord,    $,A. .  Goffui  phriati 
College, Cambridge*,  .^  .  ^  ^^  , 


eoka  Wttnat,4ato«f  Bfftfsen- 
Itose  College,  Ox^rd.   .  * 

Franc'w  Edward  JacMon  Valpy,  11. A* 
Trinity  CoUegii^,  Cambridge.    '  "^> 

Eichard  Wright,  B,A.  Trinfty  Collage, 
Cambridge^  JBtfLe^.  Dm-fiomO/pBi^cp 
of  lAncoln. 

9RIB8TJB. 

Charles  Arnold,  B.A.  Feilow  of' Ci^ 
College,  Cambridge.  JSy  Let,  Dim.  Jrcm 
pie  Bishop  of  Peterfynrouglu 

John  Artny,'B.A*  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
l>ridge. 

John  Ayre,  B«A.  Cdus  College,  Cam^ 
bridge, 

Cftaries  Krch,  H.A.  C&ffiarine  H^^ 
Camhridge. 

Thomas  Cooptr  CoHs,  B-A*  Christ  Co)- 
lfgt>  Cambridge- 

Henry  Corrie,  M.P.  St-  Andrew^ 

Richard  Dai»lelj  B.  A.  CVe  Hall^  Cam^ 
hridffe. 

Thomas  pavidson,  B.A.  iQtuaen*^  C<i^ 
lege,  Cambridge. 

John  Osmond  Deakin,  B.A.  Downing 
p«)leg^  Cambridge. 

Henry  Ffltiiess,  B.A*  Qlieen^s  Coll«gi^ 
Cambridge. 

..  Wiinam  Fletcher,  ^t.  John's  CoHege, 
Cambridge* 

.  Winiaii*.Fros(,  B.A,  C^^re  Qall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

John  OibsQA,  B.A.  Catherine  Hal^ 
Cambridge. 

Thomas  Harvey,  B.A.  Christ  CoUege, 
Cambridge* 

Edmund  Hil^  B^.  Christ  Colicge^ 
.Cambri(^« 

John  unage,  B.A.  Caiuf  CoQ^^,  Cmnr 
bridge. 

James  King,  B.A.  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

John  Knerett. 

Joseph  ThoHNM  Lawlon,  B.A.  TcMity 
.Cpi|pg«V  Cwnbriltee. 

Geoige  Manwtt,  BrA-  .¥«^»lffi  fipt- 
Jegs,  0*11^48?. 

Charles  Mi^lli^iM,  B^-^FmlnDQMJW. 
Cambridge* 

John  WiltiamB  Meteld,  B.A.  Trinity 
iSoUege,  CoBohridgf^  - .    #  * 

George  Alexander  Pa»](«,  B*A«  CUne 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Heni:y  Uook^rH^-ffUif^ik  CiUcgt, 
Oxford.  0,  *• 

Hon.  Hugh  Anch.  fUMs,  H  A.  Brasen- 

College,  Cambridge*  j.^.;. 


Biocpsf  f^  Qfl^arfi. 


rpui  Chrisll 

^  Collegt, 
Cambridge- 

H«iiiy  Thamat  Wilkiuion,  B.A.  St. 
Peler'i  College,  -Cambridge. 

yrUlUw  Vilfop,  |9,^.  St.  Ji^wi'i  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Edwud  Wocd^oughj  ,M.A.  Clirut  Col- 
lege, Cunbridge. 


Al  Norwich,  tb^  R.ev,  B.  Cook,  ta  Miu 
Hanii,  daughter  of  the  lite  Mr.  Oeoi^ 
4Imli,  me^bnl,  of  thatricy. 

The  Ret.  Joseph  CottetiU,  M.A.  Rector 
tf,BImk(ney,  lo  Ajine  RoWna,  youngest 
daughter  or  the  Ute  Rev.  E.  Hare,  B.t). 
.•f  fio&iBg  M<dl,  >Iotfo(k. 

The  Rev.  H.  L.  Adams,  of  BumhAm 
-mrk'at,  Moi«dk,'la'H«ry  Catharine,  eld- 
«[  daughter  of  W.  Plumhridge,  Etq. 

The  Rev.  J.  A;  I^tiidge,  Rector  of 
Cnmwicb,  Norfolk,  to  Louisa  Isahelli, 
yonngesciiadgbtetoriheUleT.  T.  Drake, 
of  Shardetoes,  Bucks. 


At  bis  Duiiliet!a:ts<i«e,  M  WlHlton, 
neaclpawich,  the  Revi  Jt^.H.'BolUn, 
.   Oorafcof  Hetnblii^ltoD  and  Woodbaatick, 
Norfolk. 


.TheJtev.  John  Thonne  L7a,'lI.A.  to 
'  IIh    Vkangfl   of  HerWn,    Oxfbrd^lre. 
Patrons,  the  Rector,  Felki>rB,and  Scholaia 
ef  Eietet  CoU^- 

The  Rev.  W.  WiUiimi,  H.A.  of  All 

,   Scnda  CaUege,-'Oifi>rd,  to  ibe  Pereetual 

Cu^qpi  ff  L^nfield  4nd  AuM-mb- Wyeh- 

'  ,'Wovtt,  lii  that  caaoly    Pafroti,  the.R^v. 

.  ^ert  Pl>JllinraTe„H,A, 

OliDilKEp. 
.By:.dje-I.ord^hop  at  Qbriit  Cluing 
Cathedral,  Hay  21. 


EdWaid  Villa,  B.A.  Coiatc  of  Frit- 
I|U>.  VII.  VOL.  IV. 


Bolfert  Appletan,  B.A.  CunI*  of  Huf- 
field. 

Qciavius  Leach,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Jenu 

Fuderiek    Ora^e    Mi<|#«lwi,   B.A, 
Demy  <^  Magdalen  College. 

~       ■  ■■      "•  ■  hilph,  M.A.  FeUon 


Fiaoqa  M^ndii,  Q.A.  S<;holar  qf  Je- 
atu  College. 

RobertWilker,  U.A.Cli|ij|tain.or}!riict- 
haoi  College. 

W.  W.  Jaines  ^ugua^  IiingGitd,  B-A. 
Curate  of  Wadington.  ' 

Rkbard  Chorees  Hippeiley  Tuc%il( 
B.'A.Pelloijrof  AllSoiiisroUeg^.    ' 

Edwud  J'eild,  M.A.  feUovr  of  Qui 
College. 

Ralph  Beineia,  B.A.  Derqy  of.Mag- 
dalen  CoUege.  ■■    ■     r 

Frederick  Alexaniiler  Sticky,  B.A.  SI^- 
,denl  of  Christ  Church. 

Cyril  George   Hutciiioion,  M.A.  Stu- 
denCofChrttt  Church^ 


>FiUuw  Robert  Nenbali.^B.^.  Stu4egt 
of  Christ  Church. 

BedanlD  John  HonifOn,  SS-  SH^eot 
of  Christ  Church. 

-WiUism.Haiel,  BJl.  qt^aplf^n  Qf  Chrift 
Churct. 

OfSDjj  Ofiton.  ,B^  pmiy  of  ^ag- 


bsm  Cblle^. 

William  Mathews,  B.A.  .Chtg^  fC 
}|«w,College. 

Andre.w^loi.aqi,  B.  A.JS<ibfl}i,of  ,fff^- 
bam  College. ' 

Bobert  Thoip,  M.A.  J^eUoi^  of,Corp}t) 
Chriati  College. 

Thomas  Atthijr  f  pwjs,  F^Uaw  of  St. 
John's  College. 


Bdn>ar(LOrenreU,  H^.  Fallow  of  Cor- 
pus Christ!  College. 

Oeoi^  Tyndall,' U>A.  Ftdlow  oT.Utr- 
ton  College. 

. Francis  Cbanbre  Steal,  B.A.  Scholar 
of  Jesus  College. 

WiOisin  Otetley,  M.A.  Stttdentvf Christ 
-Church. 

Fnhds  Jaekion  Bltndy,  U.A.  F«H«w 
of  St.  Jolu'i  College. 

Wm.  jlcary  Cymric  Ljoyd,. H.A.  Scbo* 
lar  tf  Jaua  C^lege. 
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Dioceses  of  Peterborough^^Rochester,  ^c. 


Peter  Titleyi   B.A.   Scholar  of  Jesus 
College. 

John  Samuel  Smalley,  B.A.  Scholar  of 
Jesus  College. 

Henry  Allison  Dodd,  M.A.  Chaplain  of 
Queen's  College. 

Alfred  Eyies  Da  vies,  B.A.  Curate  of 
Langford. 

Henry  John  Passand,  B.A.  Curate  of 
Noke. . 

Charles  John  Flumer,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College. 

Geo,  Powys  Stopford,  B.A.  Fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College. 

We  understand  that  the  Hon.  and 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  in- 
tends holding  Visitations  and  Confirma- 
tions at  the  following  places: — Bicester, 
Monday,  August  28  ;  Deddington,  Tues- 
day, August  29 ;  Woodstock,  Thursday, 
August  31 ;  Oxford,  Friday,  September 
1 ;  Henley,  Tuesday,  September  5  ;  and 
a  Confirmation  at  Chipping- norton,  Wed- 
nesday, August  30. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Alexander,  B.A.  of 
St.  Mary  Ha)l,  Oxford,  ^to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Dobson,  Esq. 
solicitor,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

At  Great  Daw  ley,  Salop,  the  Rev. 
John  Mayer  Wood,  M.A.  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  and  of  Stottesdon,  to 
Miss  Haiinah  Parton. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Lea,  M.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Tadmar- 
ton,  in  this  county,  to  Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  die  Rev.  Foyntz  S.  Ward,  of  Heii- 
1ey-in-Arden.* 

The  Rev.  C«  Girdlestone,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  BalUol  College,  Ox^rd,  to  Ann  Eliza- 
beth, only  daughter  of  JBaker  Morrell, 
Enq.  ofthat  dty. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

PREVBRRED. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Hatch  Hoare  to  the 
Rectory  of  Isham  superior.  Patron,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Hoare,  of  Bath. 

The  Rev.  Samson  Henry  White,  to 
-  the  Rectory  of  Matdforth,  upon  his  own 
petition. 

The  Rev.  Wilfiara  WiUamson  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Slipton,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
thampton.    Patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Clerke,  M.A.  to  the 
'  Rectory  of  Eydon,  Northamptonshire ; 
patron^  the  King..  ,»  j  ....•, 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Littleton  Charles' 


Powys,  B.D.  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Pilton,  Northamptonshire. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Frederick  Powys 
to  the  Rectory  of  Achurch  witli  the  Vicar- 
age of  Lilford  annexed,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton.  Patron,  Sir  George  Ro- 
binson, Bart.  ^ 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Maltby  Spence,  to  the 
Rectory  of  West  Haddon.  Patron,  Saw> 
yer  Spence,  Esq. 

ORDAINBD. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  Cathedra! 
on  Trinity  Sunday. 

DEACON. 

Thomas  Horn,  B.A.  St  Edmund  Hail, 
Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 

Thomas  William  Carr,  B.A.  Brasenoie 
College,  Oxon. . 

John  Francis  Cobb,  B.A.  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge. 

James  Hooke,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

James  Metcalfe,  B.A.  St  John's  Col-    n 
lege,  Cambridge. 

Charles.  John  Pinfold,  B.A.  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Hugh  Maltby  Spence,  B.A.  Lincoln 
College,  Oxon. 

Charles  Tucker,  B.A.  Wadham  College, 
Oxon. 

Samson  Henry  White,  B.A.  Merton 
College,  Oxon. 

MARRIED. 

At  Midhurst,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
M.  Spence,  of  Lincoln  .College,  Oxford, 
and  Vicar  of  West  Haddon,  Northampton- 
shire, to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Williai^  Warding,  Vicar  of.Sulgravej  in 
the  same  county.  ? 

ROCHESTER.  > 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Perceval,  M.A.  of 
•  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of 
Charlton,  Kent,  and  Washington,  Piihr- 
ham,  second  son  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Spencer  Perceval,  to  Catherine  Isabeliit, 
daughter  of  A.-  B.  Drummond,  Esq.  of 
.    Cadland,  Hampshire.  * 

SALISBURY. 

-   >.      .   -J    * 

PREFERRED.  ,  . 

The  Rev.  S.  Webber,  M.A.  Rector  of 


Diocese  of  Worcetter. 


g4a 


Fanthill  Bishop,  to  the  Vicarage  of*  Tis- 
bury,  Wilts. 

Tlie  Rev.  M.  Anustrong,  to  tlie  Rec« 
tory  of  Shaw,  cum  Donnington ;  Patron, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Penrose. 

The  ReT.  Matthew  Marsh,  B  D.  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Sarum,  to  be  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary of  that  Cathedral. 

ORDINATIONS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  relative  to 
Candidates  for  Orders : — **  To  my  rule  of 
admitting  none  but  Graduates  as  Candir 
dates  for  Holy  Orders,  I  make  one  excep- 
tion,' and  that  is  in  the  case  of  Dissenting 
Ministers,  of  orthodox  persuasjon,  who 
were  precluded  from  an  university  educa- 
tion by  their  dissent  from  the  Established 
Church,  but  who,  having  renounced  their 
fbrmer  ministry,  and  made  a  public  decla- 
ration of  their  retisons  for  so  doing,  can 
bring  suf&cient  testimonials  to  their  moral 
character  from  respectable  persons  of  their 
former  connection,  and  from  beneficed 
clergymen  of  tlie  Established  Church." 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Charles  P.  Worsley,  Vicar  of 
Hallavington,  Wilts,  to  Caroline,  eldest 
daughter  of  Peter  Acklom,  Esq.  of  Bever- 
ley, Yorkshire. 

At  Frome,  the  Rev.  W.  Dalby,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Exeter  .College,  Oxford,  and 
Vicar  of  Warminster,  to  Miss  Sheppard, 
eldest  daughter  of  George  Sheppard,  Esq. 
of  Fromefield  House. 

At  the  Abbey,  Malmsbury,  the  Rev.  J. 
Allen,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Vowles,  both  of 
that  place. 

•DECEASED. 

At  Castle  Hill  Lodge,  Reading,  the 
Rev.  W.  Romaine,  D.D. ' 

At  Chiddingfold,  aged  40,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Ekins,  Canon  Residentiary  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury,  and  Rec- 
tor of  Chiddingfold,  in  Surrey. 

At  Bath,  in  his  74th  year,  the<  Rev. 
John  Collins,  of  Betterton,  Berks,  and 
Vicar  of  Cheshunt. . 

.  At  Bagshot,  aged  82,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Pettingall,  B.D.  44  years  Rector  of  East 
Hampstead,  in  the  county  of  Berks.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1769,  and  of 
B.D.in  1778. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Butler,  of  Inkpen 
Rectory,  aged  74. 

The  Rev.  Charies- Dewell,  of  Malma- 


bury,  aon-in-law  of  William  Hughes,  Esq. 
of  Devizes.    • 

The  Rev.  Peregrine  Bingham,  B.C.L. 
late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  Rec-r 
tor  of  Berwick  St.  John,  Wilts,  and  of 
Edmundsham,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 
He  took  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  in  1780.    - 

At  Bray  wick  Grove,  near  Maidenhead, 
aged  25,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Augustus  Legge, 
B.A.  and  late  Student  of  Christ  ChurcK,' 
Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Bray. 

WORCESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Very  Rev.  James  Hook,  LL.D. 
Dean  of  Worcester,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Stone,  in  that  county;  Patron,  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  and  also  to  the  Vicarage  o^ 
Bromsgrove;  Patrons  the  Dean  aiid  Chap- 
ter. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Somen 
Cocks,  M.A.  of  Brasenose  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Stoulton,  Worcester? 
shire ;  Patron,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  So^ 
mers. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Digby,  M.A.  to  the  Vi- 
carage of  Wichenford;  Patrons,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Worcester. 

The  Rev.  WUUam  Henry  Mogridge, 
M.A.  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Wick, 
near  Pershore,  Worcestershire;  Patron, 
the  Rev.  D'Arcy  Haggitt,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Pershore. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Gell,  M.A.  to  the 
.Rectory  of  Preston  Baggott,  ip  the  county 
of  Warwick;  Patron,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cartwright,  widow. 

MARRIED. 

At  Christ  Church,  Woodhouse,  the  Rev. 
Henry  James  Hastings,  M.A.  of  Martley, 
Worcestershire,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Whitacre,  Esq. 
of  Woodhouse,  near  Huddersfteld. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Warren,  of  Drayton 
House,  Worcestershire,  to  Ann,  relict  of 
Sargeant  Hornblower,  Esq.  of  the  Brierly- 
hill  Iron  Works. 

.  At  Stoke  Prior,  the  Rev.  Rich.  George, 
I1JI..B.  Vicar  of  Stoke  Prior,  and  oqe  of 
the  Minor  Canons  of  Worcester  Cathedral, 
to  Miss  Elfiabeth  Millidiamp,  of  Droit- 
wiclu.  '^ 

DECEASED.' 

suddenly,  in  hit  45th  year,  at  the  Lion 
Rg 


iSvp. 


Sehook  and  He^pkaU — CktqMncies,  j*c. 


Hotelf  Wo)vei)unDpton«  ihe  TLey»  CSdwitd 
Bate  Compson,  Vicar  of  Feckenliam. 

At  Hose  Km  Place,  near  Worcester,  the 
Rev.  J.  Owen,  ibhnetfy  of  Oddington, 
Oloucestersliire. 

At  Elborey  Cottage,  near  Worcester, 
the  ftev.  John  Price,  Vicar  of  Tibberton, 
WorcestersMre,  and  of  Qtufaitoti,  Olooces- 
tsnlfaire. 

At  the  Parsonage  Home,  Stonhon,  the 
Rev.  W.  Hutching,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
4faat  Parish,  and  KIso  of  Wick,  pear  Per- 
shoer. 


SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS. 

The  Rev.  Gcoige  Pveston,  MJi.  toiM 
Second  Matter  of  Westmfaitter  SchooL 

The  E^v.  Cofanan  Tyson,  to  the  Head 
Mastership  of  Christ's  Hospital  Mather 
laliful  SdiooL 

The  Rev.  O.  J.  Brookes  to  the  Second 
Matbematieal  Malteish^  at  Christ's  Hos* 
pitaL 

The  Rev.  D.  Rees,  Cutate  of  Hawkee* 
bury,  Gtoucestershire,  to  the  Mastersh^ 
of  the  Free  Ghfammar  "School,  Widcwar. 

The  Rev.  J.  t!.  Horityns  Arbraham* 
M.A.  and  Scholar  of  WadhamOoUege,  Ox- 
find,  to  die  Mastership  of  the  free  Qram- 
mar  School,  Bruton. 


CHAPLAINCIES. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Walker,  M.A.  of 
Wadham  CoITege,  Oxford,  and  one  of  the 
Public  Examiners,  has  been  appointed 
Chaplain  of  thatSode^. 

The  Rev.  James  Lupton,  Chaplain  of 
KewOollege  aibd  Christ  Chnrcfa,  O^tlbx^^ 
jMM^bcen  deeteB,  by  die^leadaof^Houses, 
«nd  -Bdrsars  of  the  laspeci&ve  ^tolleges, 
to  he  imeof  the  Chaplains  to  the^Radcliflfe 
Infirmary,  in  Ae  room 'of  ^the 'late  <Rev. 
adr.  Gtaham^«.of:AU  Souk'  CoUaije. 

The  Rev.  John  WiUiam  Hughes,  M.A. 
«f  Tffaiily  College,  Onford,  :to  be  ^Chap- 
lain  of  All  Souls'  College. 

O^he  Rev.  Jh.  Frederick  Willfaon  Btom- 
bevg,  tt>  beOu^fadn  in>€i!dlnBryto  the 
Xing. 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  :Has8aUs,  :M.A.  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Oxford,  to  be  one  of  the 
Domestic  Chaplains  to  Lord  Viscount  St. 
Vincent 

The  Rev.  A.  Foster,  B.A.  to  be  oae  of 


•* 


ehe-Chaphdnsto  Ot  Rtoytf  ttl|^uiett  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  "*  *" ' 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hetnfow,  to  Ibe  Do  mes-^ 
ticC^lidnto  the  fli^t  Htm.  Yist»diit 
Hood. 

The  ftev.  Hugh  Vdbet  Tigfae,  M.  A.  of 
Corpus  Cfaristi  College,  Oxrord,  to  b«  one 
of  Die  Domestic  Chaptdin  to  the  Marqtdi 
of  Clanricarde. 

The  Rev.  John  Periuns,  B.A.  of  Chxist 
Church,  to  be  one  of  the  Domestic  Chi^ 
lidns  to  the  Earl  (jf  Galloway. 

The  Rev.  S.'S.  Wood,  B.A.'to  ^  oiie'' 
of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  to  his  RoyiA 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Rice,  M.A.  to  be 
alternate  morning  preacher  at  the  Philan<- 
(hropic  Sodety's  Chapel,  London. 

MAREtED. 

The  Rev.  R.  R.  Bloxam,  Chaplain  of 
Bermuda  Dock-yard,  to  Ann,  daughter  of 
the  late  Ueutenant-goneial  Thomas  Gol* 
die,  of  Goldie  Liegh. 

DECEASfiD. 

The  Rev*  Robert  Bumside,  agedt^. 
SCOTLAND. 


The  Rev*  Alexander  Davidson,  to  Uie 
<?hurch  and  Parish  of  Siamanan,  other- 
wise St.  Lawvenoe,  in  the  presbytery  of 
Linlithgow  and  shire  of  SthrHng ;  Patron* 
the  King. 

MARRIED. 

At  Pity  vaich  Mortlodi,  North  firitafaw 
the  Rev.  Geoige  Hagar,  to  Jbne,  fifth 
daughter  of  the  late  Captahi  Stitart,  of 
Keithmore. 

DBCBA8BD. 

At  Dumfries,  aged  85,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Ingiis. 

IRELAND. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Plunkett,  eldest  son 
of  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  to  thu 
Uving  of  Dromore,  Ireland. 


MARKIEIK 


In  'Stqplestoun'Churefa,  county  of  Car- 
low,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Scott  Stop- 
fi»d,  ^dkrehdeaoen  of  XiO^hUn,  to  Annette, 
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daughter  of  W.  Brown,  E«q.  of  Browne's 
IiiU»  county  of  Carlow. 

The  Rev.  John  Digby  Wing6eld,  Pre- 
bend of  KUdare,  and  Rector  of  Geeshill, 
beUmdr  to  Ann  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Wyldbore  Smith,  Bart  of  the 
Pown  House,  Dorset. 

DECEASED* 

At  Kildallin  Olebe,  county  of  Cavan* 
aged  24,  the  Rev.  George  Beresford,  third 
son  of  tha  Bishop  of  Kihnore. 


£A9T  INDIBS. 


MARRIED. 


At  Calcutta,  the  Rev.  John  Hawtayne, 
Archdeacon  of  Bombay,  to  Margaret,  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Franks, 
ona  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

dscbasbd; 

In  October  last,  at  Calcutta,  the  Rev,, 
John  Lawson. 


I  "} . 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE   UNIVERSITIES 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED.— FROM  APRIL  TO  JUNE,   INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTORS   IN  DIVINITT. 
JWM  3. 

Rev.  Henry  Brougham  WiUiam  UDI- 
coat.  Queen's  College. 

/iMe  22. 
Rev.  David  Lewis,  B.D.  of  Magdalen 
Han. 

BACHELOR  AND  DOCTOR  IN  DIVINITT. 

{By  Decree  of  Comooeatimu) 

June  15. 
The  Rev.  John  Hawtayne,  M.A.  ef 
Bzeter  College,  Archdeacon  of  Bombay. 

DOCTOR  IN   CIVIL   LAW. 

June  15. 
James  Chapman,  Christ  Church. 

BACHELORS   IN    DIVINITT*  < 

April  5. 
Rev.  John  Wilson,  Fellow  of  Trimty 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 
April  27. 
Rev.  James  Forbes  Jowett,  Fellow  of 
St  John's  College. 

May  10. 
Rev.  Francis  Lewis,  University  Col- 
lege. 

'  May  13. 

Rev.  Thomas  Short,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College. 

June  1. 
Rev.   William  Vaux,   late   Fellow  of 
Balliol  CoUege. 

June  22, 
Rev.    David   Lewis,   M.A.  Magdalen 
Hall. 

MASTERS   OF   ARTS. 

March  19. 
Rev.  Edwin  Bosanquet,  Corpus  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

William  Windsor  B^nry,  Exeter  Col- 
lege. 


Rev.  Henry  Rooldn,  Taberdar  of 
Queen's. 

Rev.  Arthur  Drummond,  Balliol  Col- 
lege, 

April  5. 

James  Akierson,  Magdalen  Hall,  in- 
corporated from  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev.  Samuel  Henry  Duntze,  Brase- 
nose  College. 

Rev.  Charles  Wasteneys  Eyre,  Brase- 
nose  College. 

George  Watson,  Brasenose  College. 

William  Henry  Moncrieff  Roberson, 
Lincoln  College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Stringer,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Christ  Church. 

April  13. 

Edward  Dawson,  Oriel  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

John  Alexander  Wilson,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

John  Dayman,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Chrisd 
College. 

Francis  Robinson,  Scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  College. 

Anthony  Crowdy,  Brasenose  College. 

John  Hamilton  Gray,  Magdalen-  Col- 
lege. 

AprU  27. 

Rev.  Francis  Gregory,  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  Joseph  Amphlett,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Richard  Young,  Fellow  of  Kew 
College. 

Rev.  William  Robert  Crotch,  Fellow  of 
New  CoUege. 

May  4. 

Rev.  Peter  Ewart,  Christ  Church, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Edward  Field,  Michel  Fellowof  Queen's 
College. 
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Rev.  William    BrQwnlow,    Pembroke 
College. 

Hercules  Moore  Boultbee,  Merton  Col- 
lege. 

'  Also,  in  full  Convocation,  the  Degree, 
by  diploma,  was  conferred  on  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Bianco  White,  **  in  consideration 
of  his  eminent  talents  and  learning,  and 
of  his  exemplary  conduct  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Oxford  ;  but  more  especially  on 
account  of  those  able  and  well-timed  pub- 
lications by  which  he  has  powerfully  ex- 
posed the  errors  and  corruptions  <k  the 
Church  of  Rome." 

May  10. 

Rev.  Chas.  Grey  Cotes,  Christ  Church, 
Crrand  Compounder 

Rev.  George  Inge,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College. 

Rev.  James  Edward  Austen,  (Craven 
Scholar,)  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  Robert  Henry  Tripp,  Exeter  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Peter  Pering,  Oriel  College. 
.   Thomas  Heberden,  Oriel  College. 

Rev.   John   Acton   Anson,    Brasenose 
College. 

May  13. 

Rev.  WUliam  Byrd,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Rev.  John  Armitstead,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  Robert  Trevor  Tyler,  University 
College. 

Rev.   Peter   Titley,   Schofar  of  Jesus 
College. 

Rev.  Richard  William  Lambert,  Pem- 
broke College. 

Theophilus  Biddulph,  Scholar  of  Cor- 
pus Christ!  College. 

May  17. 

Rev.  James  Williams  Hatherell,  Brase- 
nose College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Edward  Cornish  Wells,  St.  Ed- 
mund Hall. 

^  Rev.  Reginald  Pole,  Exeter  College. 
'  Rev.  Aaron  Foster,  Exeter  College. 

William  Robert  Newbolt,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Thomas  John  Wyld,  Christ 
Church. 

Robert  Hall,  Christ  Church. 
•   Ralph    Berners,   Demy  of  Magdalen 
CoUege. 

Rev.  James  Thompson,  Fellow  of  Lin- 
coln College. 

BLev.  William  Holdsworth,  Lincoln  Col- 
lege. 

'  lUv.  Charles  Kevem  Wiltimns,  Scholar 
of  Pembroke  College. 
-'Bimund  Hammond,  Scholar  of  Uni- 
versity College* 


Rev.  John  Samuel  Sinalley,  Scholar  of 
Jesus  College. 

William  Oxnam,  Scholar  of  Wadham 
College. 

Rev.  Richard  Clayton,  University  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Philip  Thornton,  M.A.  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  admitted  ad  eundem. 

May  25. 

Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,  St  Edmund  Hall. 

William  Marriott  Caldecott,  Oriel  Col- 
lege. 

■   Rev.  Henry  Wm.  Robinson  Michell, 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College. 

James  Duff  Ward,  Trinity  College. 

Christopher  Samuel  Flood,  Wadham 
College. 

Rev.  John  Besley,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College. 

Rev.  Joseph  Hewlett,  Worcester  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.    Cornelius     Heathcote     Reaston 
Rodes,  M.A.  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, admitted  ad  eundem, 
June  1. 

Rev.  Alexander  Goode,  Pembroke, 
Grand  Compounder.   '  \  ^ . 

Edward  Berkeley  Portman,  Christ 
Church,  Grand  Compounder.      '    ,-  '* 

Rev.  John  Andrew  Methuei^  Clu||t 
Church,  Grand  Compounder. 

John  Gibbons,  Balliol  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

John  Owens,  Worcester  College.  -r 

Rev.  James  Nurse,  Worcester  College. 

William  Tritton,  Corpus  Christ!  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Richard  Meredith,  St  Edmund 
Hall. 

Rev.  Henry  Palmer,  Christ  Churdi. 
.  Charles  Wager  Watson,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Richard  Mayo,  St.  John's  CoU 
lege. 

Rev.  Richard  Pole,  Balliol  College.     .^ 

Rev.  John  TroUope,  Wadham  College. 
June  8. 

Henry  Westcar,  Exeter  College,  Grand 
Compounder, 

Rev.  James  Mofiht  Harington,  Exeter 
College. 

Samuel  William  Hall,  St  Mary  Hall. 

Rev.  John  Raynor,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  James  Morgan,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  James  Shirley,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  George  Paul  Belcher,  Worcester 
College. 

James  William  Mylne,  Ballid  Collfge. 
June  15. 

Richard  Martin,  Fellow  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege. 
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Ktr.  TlioDMi  CI^T<^  Oriti  Cofte|^. 

Henry  Shute,  Oriel  College* 

Rev.  t/hArles  Jafm  Hutnei  fettow  of 
Wadham  College. 

iiev.  John  Gtiiiflee  Barnes  lldiftiyns 
Abrahall,  Scholar  of  Wadham  College. 

Juite  22. 

Rev.  Charles  Buck,  St  Edmund  HalL 

Rev,  William  Hemy  Cartwright,  Tri- 
nity CoUege. 

Jpne  14. 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  D.C.L. 
6t  Christ  Churcli,  and  Thomas  Grixnstone 
Bttcknall  ^stcourt,  Esq*  M.A.  of  Corpus 
Chrisii  CoDege.  were  unanimously  elected 
Burgesses  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  ii^ 
Ihe  easiuiig  Parliament*  The  former  was 
proposed  t>y  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  Uie  latter  by  George 
Wilfiaine,  M^-  ^nior  I^ellow  of  Corpua 
Christi  College,  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  Univefsity. 

On  fhe  same  day,  Mr,  James  Sayer 
Ogle  was  admitted  Scholar  of  New  CoU 
lege. 

BACHELORS  IN   GIVIL  |.AW. 

Btarch  19. 
Rev.  Rd.  Coningtoti,   M.A:    Lineoli^ 
College,  Grand  Coibpouhder, 

Rev.  David  Williams,  PeHdw  of  Nei^ 
College. 

Jund  15. 
Williaih  fedloCt  Jutih,  Fellow  ()f  St^ 
John's  College. 

S4CBEI.0RS  OF  ARTS, 

Mah:h  19. 

dedrge  Wyl)e,  Taberdar  of  Quee^i's 
College. 

Septimiia  Bell|w,  l^tUbndai  of  Queen's 
College. 

Augustus  Stowey,  Chpqt  Church. 

Edward  Lutwyche  Davies,  Jesuf  Col- 
Ifegfc. 

Chafiet  Hopf  Madcan,  Balliol  Cqllege. 

April  5. 
William  Ho(d(er  Hugh^,  Oriel  CM- 

laffe 

Ohnrles  Gfoi«t  Fi«deii4(  Viidt,  Mlg- 
4alenHalL  ^ 

Jf/trii  Ih 
Jol|D  Aldrid^,  Christ  Church. 
Ueiary  CfAenhav,  Brawiioat  CoUeg^. 
William  Spencer  H««ri«  ^rahaa,  Lin* 
edn  CJoUcigf  t   ■ 

Rfv.  tVouu  Byrth,  Magdalen  HalL 


William  Allf^y,  Exeter  CoBegeyOni^^ 
CMupounder. 
Perrival  Bowen,  All  Souls'  College^'  r 
Vtimm  Charles  Ald^naKn,  Etteter  C«l« 

Jtme§  Wbe^r  Bircli,  Magdalen  HaU. 

•  Riduurd  Boiler,  Oriel  College. 
Henry  Burtotiy  ChrM  CburcK; 
Wlllkwi  John  Bn^ll,  Femftm>t6  C^^ 

RcA>er(  Af^ctrtf),  Rfcittlbrwe  CoDi^^* 

•  HoliertCarrBraic]tenlnirjr<Linc6ln'Cdlv 

lege. 
Henry  Brown,  Ballkt  College. 

Francis  Atkinson  Faber,    Sehobtf  csl 

tJniVersky  College.    . 

Charles  Waring  Faher,  Scholar  of  Uni* 

f erAity  toltege«  • 

Edwfud  Girdlestonei  Scholar  of  Balliel 

O^ge. 

Arthur  Maister,  Balliol  College. 
Robert  Albion  Cox,.lterton  College 
Richard  Daunford,  Demy  of  Magda^ 

College. 
William  Boigess.  Pembroke  adk^ 
John  Glutton*  Worcester  CoUege, 
John  Downall,  Magdalen  HaU. 

May  10. 

Henry  Tdylc^,  Wor«este^  C^ige. 

WUliam  Samler  H«dh»y,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

Francis  Hague  GreaweU,  ScbdaEr  ^ 
Brasenhose  CcAlege. 

John  Burgess,  St.  John's  College. 

ifayljl.. 
Sir  John  Powlett  Ofde,  Bart.  Chrisl 
Oiurcfa  Collie,  Grand  Compounder. 
Frank  John  Moore,  Exeter  College. 
Robert  Henry  Hepliostall,  ^xeter  CoIt  . 

John  Hooper,  Qneen's.College. 

Henry  John  Cl^ttey  Harper^  Queeta^s 
CpUege. 

Josepli  Sav|lle  Roberts  Evans,  Que^^ 
College. 

Thomas  Horn,  St.  Edmund's  HaUf  ,  . 

Charles  John  Qpqch,  Christ  Churcl^.^ 
.  ^iihn  Adolphus  Wright,  Christ  Churdu 

Henry  Sneydj  Braseqnose  Cdl^ge.  .* 
.  G^oi^  Inues,  Scholar  of  Trinity'  Col- 
lege. 

aeov  D!»WuU>  8eiiDhnr«CTi«ri^Oa. 
lege.  1 

FiumiB  UmmiUj- Sdialir  ^  JMs 
College.  .    . .;  ..o^rC" 

,  Fmnek  F0amn:SMtU'itt'  WadWn 
College.  '  *  •  •    '-'^  •> 
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Wadtaun  College. 

John  Hoole,  IVodliaia  College. 
Thoteas  Barton  Hill,  Wadham  College. 
iua€B  Jeirtahj  Wadhafn  College. 
John  Lewis  Lamottei  Wadham  Cotl6g^« 

Ma^  17.    . 

John  Lampen,  Exeter  CoUege,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Christopher  Darby  Griffith,  Chrbt 
Cbiireh^  Grand  Compotmder. 

John  James  HatCon,  St.  Bdmund  H«U« 

WilUam  Orger,  St*  Edmund  Hall. 

WllUam  John  Brow»  AngeHl^  Queen's 
College. 

Richard  Barton  Robinson,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Stephen  Cra^,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Charles  Jotfei»h  Parsons,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Thomas  Brown,  Magdalen  Hall. 

I^iffiam  Matthews,  Chitpldn  of  New 
College. 

Frederick  GoOfch,  Christ  Church. 

Stephefi  Love  Hammick,  Christ  Chnrch'. 

iMries  Uehrj  Leigh  Gabell,  Christ 
Cimrch. 

Greorge  Clive,  Brasennose  College* 

Jam^Mmn^,  PembA>ke  Cdleg^. 

Henry  Edmund  Fry6r,  Pembroke  Col- 

Ugt* 

Robert  T.  Pilgrita,  Trinity  CtfUegei 

Jasper  Peck,  Trinity  College. 

John  Courtney  Campbell,   University 

Edmund  Knapp,  St.  John's  (f^ollege.  • 

WilUam  t)owne8  Johnston,  St.  John's 
College. 

George  Maurice  Druinmond,  Balliol 
College. 

RobeH  Price  Morrill,  Balliol  College* 

Fnmcii  Pe  Soyres,'  Postmaster  of 
jiLktiah  CdD^ge. 

Hon.  Augustus  Htenry  Moretok,  .Mer* 
ton  College. 

John  Atkins,  Woh^ster  College. 

Charies  Bury,  Worcester  College. 

Walter  Cartwright  Kitsonj  Worcester 
College.  .  . 

Edward  Bprry,  Worcester  College* 

Charles  jilc^wick,  Worcester  College. 

^oiin  Dbve,,  Worcester  College. 

Joiiepfi  Cl^Jurnock,  Wcorcester  College. 

May  25. 
fiibktrd  Btdlh  Kay,  Gmfm  Chriati 
College^  Grand  Compounder. 
eXhkBsm  -PSMin,    Wa^wn   CoDegs, 
Grmd  Compounder* 

.Cvrand  Compounder. 


Edward  N6s§,  9e»  Mary  HUl.    -    *■  t ; 

Richard  Rawlins,  Ma^alen  Hall. 

James  Salmondj  Oriel  CoUfge. 

Robert  Kilvert,  Oriel  College. 

Rich.  Whiteleck,  Lord  Crewe's  Exhi- 
bitioner of  Lincoln  College. 

Isaac  Williams,  Schol^  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

James  Thomson,  University  College.' 

Charles  Desborough  l^tewart,  Univerf 
•tty  College. 

Rice  Rees,  Sdiolar  of  Jesos  CoBege^ - 

Charles  Luslungton,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Robert  Shaw,  Christ  Church. 

William  FroYis  Trelawney  Wickham^ 
BaHiol  College. 

Thomas  Peach  Holdich,  Balliol  Col-^ 
lege. 

William  Henry  Bdmeades,  Merten 
College. 

Thomas  Arthur  Powys,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College. 

June  I. 

William  Dann  Harrison,  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College. 

Thomar  Orgill  Leman,  Worcester  Col- 
lege. 

John  Watson,  Worcester  College. 

Francis  Valentine  Woodhouse,  Exeter 
College. 

Richard  T^wftsend,  St.  Mary  HaHJ  ' 

John  Kynaston  Charlton,  Queen'aGol^. 
lege. 

Richard  Clarke  Se welly  I>ei^y  of  Mag- 
dalen. 

William  Wilkins,  St.  Edmund  HalL 

John  Missing,  Magdalen- HalL 

Digby  Cayley  Wranghamt  Brasenoso 
College. 

•George   Ambrose    Warde,    Brasenosc 
College. 

Charles  Taylor,  Scholar  of  iBrasehose 
College^ 

Matthew  G^tley,  Lincoln  College* 

Edward  Woodhouse,   Pembroke  Col-> 

lege. 

John  Kynaston,  Christ  Church. 

Villars  Phmtagenet  Henry  Somerset, 
Christ  ChtU'ch. 

Edward  Quenby  Ashby,  Christ  Churdi^ 

Petet  Hahsell,  Scholar  of  University 
College. 

George  Edwin  Ward  Jackson,  Univer-* 
«ity  College.  .        . 

ThMtutt  RaaiideA^  St  Join's  Collect 

Charles  Bir«»  Jtaiis  GoUiBge.     . 

Thomas  Buma.  Lancaster,  Postniait^ 
t)fM«rl«it»*  .. 
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John  E.  Pitcher,  Oriel  College. 

June  8. 
Westcott  Harris  Veale,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Robert  Hursel  Froude,  Oriel  College. 
Henry  Currer  Wilson,  Lincoln  College. 
Charles  William  Medows  Payne,  Uni- 
versity College. 

Stair  Douglas,  Balliol  College. 

June  15. 

Edward  Robert  Nares,  Merton  College. 

William  Gardiner,  Exeter  College. 

William  Jones,  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Thomas  Dyke,  Oriel  College. 

Jervis  Trigge  Giffard,  Fellow  of  N«w 
CoU^e. 

Henry  Darel  Stephens,  Fellow  of  New 
CoUege. 

JuM  22. 

John  Godfrey,  Brasenose  College. 

BACHELOR  IN  MEDICINE. 

April  13. 
James  Alderson,  Magdalen  Hall ;  with 
licence  to  practise. 

March  31. 
Mr.  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce,'B.  A.  and 
Mr.  Richard    Hurrell    Froude,  B.A.   of 
Oriel  College,   were  elected  Fellows  of 
that  Society. 

Jpril  1. 
•  Mr.  Robert  John  Rolles,  was  admitted 
Scholar  of  New  college. . 

April  5. 
Being  ^e  first  day  of  Easter  Tetm,  the 
Rev.  George  Cumming  Rashleigh,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  New  College,  and  the  Rev. 
Wadham  Harbin,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  were  admitted  Proctors  of 
the  University ;  and  the  Rev.  Augustus 
William  Hare,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Blackstone  Lee,  M.A.  Fellows  of 
New  college,  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  John- 
son, M.A.  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
and  George  Fuller  Thomas,  M.A.  of  Wor- 
cester CoUege,  were  nominated  Pro-Proc- 
tors for  the  ensuing  year. 

April  11. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Milman,  M.A. 
and  Professor  of  Poetry,  was  elected  to 
preach  Canon  Bampton's  Lectures  for  the 
year  1827. 

4prtf  24. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  London  was  elect- 
cd.Visitor  of  Balliol  College,  by  the  Mas- 
ter and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

May  9. 
Mr*  Clifton  and  Mr.  Jacob  were  vlected 


Scholars  of   Worcester  CoUege  on   Dr. 
Clarke's  Foundation. 

May  10. 

The  sum  of  ^200  was  voted,  in  Con- 
vocation, from  the  University  chest,  to  be 
remitted  to  the  general  Committee  in  Lon- 
don, for  the  relief  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  northern  districts. 

,  May  12. 

Mr.  Thomas  Edmondes,  Commoner  of 
Jesus  Collie,  was  elected  Scholar  of  that 
Society,  and  Mr.  Charles  Neate,  Com- 
moner of  Lincoln  CoUege,  was  elected 
Scholar  of  that  Society. 

May  17. 

Being  the  first  day  of  Act  Term,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Burton,  M.A.  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  was  nominated  one  of 
the  Examiners  in  Literis  Humaniorilnis, 
and  Richard  Greswell,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Worcester  College,  an  Examiner  in  Z)w- 
c^pUnis  MatkemaHcii  et  Physicis, 

At  the  same  time  the  following  gentle- 
men were  nominated  Masters  of  the 
Schools: — 

The  Rev.  John  MitcheU  Chapman, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  BaUiol; 

The  Rev.  Walter  Augustus  Shirley, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  New  CoUege ; 

And  the  Rev.  Edward  George  Siracox, 
M.A.  Scholar  of  Wadham. 

Same    day,    Mr.  Joseph    Mau4e,    of 
Queen's  College,  was  elected  and  ad^t- 
ted  a  Scholar  of  that  Society,   on   Mr. 
Mitchell's  Foundation.    . 

May  22. 
Being  Trinity  Monday,  the  Rev.  James 
Hardwicke  Dyer,  M.A.  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  was  elected  Probationer  Fellow, 
and  Mr.  George  Cotes,  Scholar,  on  the 
Old  Foundation;  and  Mr.  Edward  Turner 
Boyd  Twisleton,  Commoner  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Scholar  on  Mr.  Blqunt's  Foundation, 
of  Trinity  CoUege. 

June  7. 

The  Annual  Commemoration  of.  the 
Founders  and  Benefactors  of  the  Univer- 
sity took  place  in  the  Thetltre,  when  the 
Creweian  Oration  was  spoken  by  llie  Reir. 
William  Crow,  B.C.L.  and  Public  Omtor 
6f  the  University ;  alber  which  'ths  keho- 
rary  .degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law  waa  con- 
ferred -opon  Sir  Robert  Harry  IngKa^  fcart. 
M.A.  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  bottbra- 
ry  degree  of  Master  of  AHs  upnsiibhn 
Levett,   Esq.  Gentleman  Comm^pikypi 
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Trinity  College ;  the  former  presented  by 
the  Deputy  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law, 
the  latter  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Spencer  Phil- 
lips, M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College.  The  Prize  Compositions  were 
then  recited  by  the  successful  candidates. 

June  22. 
Mr.  Thomas  Pearson,  was  elected  Exr 
hibidoner  on  Mr.  Michel's  foundation  in 
Queen's  College. 

.  The  names  of  those  candidates,  who  at 
the  close  of  the  Public  Examinations  in 
Easter  Term  were  admitted  by  the  Public 
Examiners  into  the  three  Classes  of  Litera 
Humaniores  and  JDUdpUna  Mathemaiic^ 
et  Physiae  respectively,  according  to  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  in  each  Class 
prescribed  by  the  statute,  stand  as  fol- 
ow  : — 

^  Inthe  Firtt  Class  ofLUera  Humaniores, 

'  Blake,  William  John,  Christ  Church. 

Dumfprd,  Richard,  Magdalen  College. 

Hatton,  John  James,  St.  Edmund  Hall. 

Newman,  Francis  William,  Worcester 
College. 

'  Wrangham,  Digby  Cayley,  Brasennose 
College. 

In  the  Second  Class  qf  Literoi  Humaniores. 

Allfrey,  William,  Exeter  CoUege. 

Browne,  Alfred,  Christ  Church. 
.   Faber,    Francis   Atkinson,   University 
College. 
.    Girdlestone,  Edward,  Balliol  College. 

Greswell,  Francis  Hague,  Brasennose 
College. 
,   Hansell,  Peter,  University  College. 

Harding,  Thomas,  Worcester  College. 
.   Hoole,  John,  Wadham  College. 

Johnston,  Downes  William,  St  John's 
College. 

Medley,  John,  Wadham  College. 

Orger,  William,  St.  Edmund  Hall. 

Sewell,  Richard,  Magdalen  College. 

Surtees,  Stephenson  Yilliers,  University 
College. 

Jn  the  Third  Class  qf  Litera  Humaniores* 
i^  Appleton,  Robert,  Pembroke  College. 

Brown,  Thomas,  Magdalen  HalL 

Bttckby,  .  Edmuiid   Hoataige,    Balliol 
College. 

Cole,  John  Griffith,  Exeter  College. 

Downes,    William  James,    Worcester 
College. 

•Fonter,  Frauds,  Wadham  College. 
I  •  ii«dley,  William  Samler,  ^Queen's  Col. 
r  flsqwr,  "H^nry  Jolm  CUtty,  Queen's 
CoUegvy     ' 


^  cl 


Harrison,  William  Dann,  Wbroaster 
College. 

Hill,  Thomas  Barton,  Wadham  CoUege. 

Innes,  George,  Trinity  College. 

Jerram,  James,  Wadham  College. 

Kilvert,  Robert,  Oriel  College. 

Lancaster,  Thomas  Bume,  Merton  Col- 
lege. 

Legh,  George  Cornwall,  Christ  Church. 

Lushington,  Charles,  Christ  Church. 

Morrell,  Robert  Price,  Balliol  College. 
^    ntcher,  John  Earle,  Oriel  College. 

Rees,  Rice,  Jesus  College. 

Rice,  Francis  William,  Christ  Church. 

Warde,  George  Ambrose,  Brasennose 
College. 

Watson,  John,  Worcester  College. 

.Wheeler,  Thomas  Littleton,  Worcester 
College. 

William  Mills, 

John  Wilson, 

Chas.  Thos.  Longley, 

Philip  Wynter,  /   g 

Joseph  Dornford,  \  ^ 

Charles  Girdlestone,-^ - 

In  the  First  Class  qf  Disdp.  Mathemat. 
et  Phys. 

Blake,  William  John,  Christ  Church.  * 
'  Buckby,  Edmund  Hesilrige,  Balliol 
College. 

Newman,  Frauds  William,  Worcester 
Cdlege. 

Woodhouse,  Frauds  Valentine,  Exeter 
College. 

Wrangham,  Digby  Cayley,  Brasennose 
College.       » 

In  the  Second  Class  af  Discip*  Mathemat* 
et  Phys*         » 

Faber,  Charles  Waring,  University  Col- 
lege. 

Faber,  William  Raikes,  University 
College. 

In  the  Third  Class  of  Disdp,  Mathemat. 
et  Phys. 
Kilvert,  Robert,  Qriel  College. 
Orger,  William,  St  Edmund  Hall. 
George  Leigh  Cooke,  ^ 
William  Kay,  >  Examiners. 

Robert  Walker,         ) 
The  number  of  candidates  who  form 
the  Fourth  Class,  but  whose  names  are 
not  published,  amounts  to  112. 

June  19. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Bateman  Pkul,  H.A. 
and  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Public  Examinen  in 
LOeris  Hwnameribus. 
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Meaarik  Robert  WUUam  Goodenowhy 
Wflliam  Emmandel  Page,  Frederick  Bb- 
GOCj  Jelin  Robert  HaU>  and  Henry  Par- 
tington, are  elected  Students  of  Christ 
Church  from  WestminsterScbooU  Messrs. 
Dnnlop^  Carron,  and  Heath,  are  elected 
tft  Trinity  CoIlqEe,  Cambridge. 

The  Hon.  rafip  Henry  Abbot,  B.A* 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  William 
Weld,  Esq.  B.A.  of  St  John's  College, 
nre  oeiUed  to  the  Dmee  of  Barrister  of 
Law,  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

Mr.  Henry  Vaughan  has  been  elected  a 
Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  on  the  foun- 
dation  of  Mrs.  Eaton ;  and  Mr.  John  Evans 
a  Scholar  of  the  same  Society,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Dr.  Unney. 

Congregations  will  be  holden  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  Graces,  and  confer- 
ring Degrees,  on  the  following  days  in 
the  present  Term,  viz.  Tuesday,  July  4 ; 
Saturday,  July  8. — No  person  will,  on 
any  account,  be  admitted  as  a  candidate 
lor  the  D^ee  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  or  for 
that  of  B.C.L.  without  proceeding  dirough 
Arts,  whose  name  is  not  entered  in  £e 
book,  kept  for  that  purpose,  at  the  Vlce- 
Cbano^llor's  house,  on  or  bolbre  the  day 
l^reoedfaig  the  day  of  Congregation. — The 
Congregatioi^  on  Tuesday,  July  4>  at  ten 
e'dock,  will  be  holden  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  Inceptors  to  their  Re-^ 

gfACf* 

FRIZES. 

LATllf  YBRBE. 

''MontesPyrenaei."    . 

Frauds  H.  Leighton,  Demy  of  Magda- 
len College. 

KNOLISB  ESSAY. 

"  Is  a  rude,  or  a  refined  age,  moM  fa- 
vourable to  the  production  of  Works  of 
Fiction." , 

Geo.  Moberly,  B.A.  of  Balliol  College. 

Jbit  jAutec  Hetebigats'jf  Ftijpe. 

feNOLiaS  VIUUE. 

«« Tnitan'a  nUAr." 

William  Walter  Tireman,  •  Comnionet 
of  Wadfaalil  CoUeg«. 


wlU  not  suiBdendv  aceouat  fipc  <h«  Pro* 
pagation  of  Chrisoanity.*' 

Rev.  Thoawa  William  Cant,  B«A.  of 
Braseanose  CoUega. 


ENQtlSB  £S8AT. 

'*  the  oj^ation  of  faunuui  causn  only 


Th6  VIce-ChanceUor  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing Notices  respeetfng  the  Academical 
Prises:— 

V^eslsjpcal  9ct;t. 
(ImtUuted  Jmm  2,  1825.J 

''  What  was  the  object  of  the  Refinmers 
in  maintatmng  the  following  Proposition, 
and  by  what  arguments  did  they  estahUili 
it?  'Holy  Soipture  is  the  only  sure 
ftmndation  of  any  Article  of  Faith.' " 

The  above  subject,  for  an  English  £s- . 
say,  appointed  by  the  Judges,  is  proposed 
to  Members  of  tiie  University  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions ;  viz. 

1.  The  candidate  mutt  have  pAsaM  liis 
examination  for  the  degree  ii  A«B.  or 
BiC.L. 

2.  He  must  not  on  this  day  (June  5,) 
have  exceeded  his  twenty-eighth  Term. 

3.  He  must  have  ^commenced  his  rix- 
teenth  Term  e%lit  weeks  previous  to  the 
day  appointed  mr  sending  in  his  Essayt  to 
the  Registrar  of  the  Univerrity. 

In  every  case  the  Tenns  are  to  be  com- 
puted from  the  matrictthition  inclusively. 

The  Essays  are  to  be  -  sent  under  a 
sealed  eov^rjto  the  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  or  before  the  Wednesday  in 
Easter  week  next  ensuing.  None  wiU  be 
pgeehed  after  thai  da^.  The  candidate  is 
desired  to  conceal  his  name,  and  to  dis- 
tingidsh  his  composition  by  what  Motto 
he  pleases;  sending  at  the  same  time  his 
name  sealed  up  under  anoliier  cover,  with 
the  Motto  inscribed  upon  it.  The  Es^ay 
to  whidi  the  Prize  shall  have  been  ad- 
judged win  be  read  before  the  Univerdty 
in  &e  Divimty  School  on  some  day  in  the 
Act  Term. 

Mttdi  advantage  to  the  candidates  bong 
supposed  likely  to  result  from  an  eariier 
nnwwuwtment  .«C  .thn  .Md^^tiieti.ite  the 
Cliaiic^llor'c  wnd  Sir  Bo^tt  NMhUfttWa 
Prizes; 

.  dtiMtfst**  w^im* « 

For  tiie  ensuing  year«  ^ 

lATiN  vmw. 
"  Mexicum." 


■*■:, 


ENiiPIMI  KSaAY« 
the  Art^  and  Literature  of  Europe*" 


Pr0cuamg$  t^  the  Umferuty^  qf 
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LA.Tm  BBBAT. 

'*  Lex  «pttd  Bomanps  agraria." 

Xhit  trst  of  the  Above  subjects  ie  m- 
tenfled  for  those  gentlemen  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  have  not  exceeded  four  years 
from  the  time  -of -ifaeir  matricuhifion ;  and 
theofthertwo  for  such  as  have  exceeded 
'fiMir,  %ift  not  completed  seven  years. 

»xt  Rsflec  0tmxtfitvt  Wxiyt, 

For  the  best  Composition  in  English 
Verse,  twt  limited  to  fifty  lines,  by  any 
Under-Qvadnate  who  has  not  exceeded 
four  years  from  fbe  ^me  of  his  matricu- 
lation. 

"PompeiL** 

In  every  ease  the  time  is  computed  by 
talenthtr,  not  academical  years. 


The  exercises  are  all  to  besentuadar  a 
sealed  cover  to  the  ^ptfnx  of  4h|B  Um|«^ 
versity  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May, 
next.  ^Tose  wiU  he  rweioed  Jfier  that 
time*  The  author  is  required  to  conceal< 
his  name,  and  to  distinguish  his  comppsi- 
don  by  what  Motto  iie  pleases ;  sendipi; , 
at  the  sapie  time  his  name  sealed  upitn- 
der  another  coyer^  with  the  Motto  Iq-^; 
scribed  upon  it  No  person  who-  haS'al't 
ready  obtained  a  Prize  will  be  deema^^ 
entitled  to  a  second  Prize  of  tbejsame  de- 
scription. 

The  Exercises  te  wluch  the  Prizes  shall 
have  been  adjudged  will  be  repeated- 
(after  a  previous  rehearsal)  in  the  Thentj^ . 
upon  the  Commemcnration  Day,  iqune^-. 
after  the  Poetry  Pro&ssor'a  Creweian  Ora- 
tion. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

I>Sa3atS8   CONFERRED. — FROM   APRIL   TO  JUK^   INCLUSIVE. 


DOOVOftt  IN  DIVINITY. 

April  1«. 
Rev.  Miles  Bland,  St.  John's  College, 
Compounder. 

Mdy^S, 

,  The  Lord. Bishop  of  Salisbuiy,,  ^  ew^ 

dem,  .     . 

KACHBLORS  IN  DlVINITy. 

Mfay\5. 
The  Kiev.  Charles  Porater,  of  Trinity 
-OdIQage,  iMiblin,  ad  eundem. 

May  17. 
Rev.  John  Graham,  St.  John's  College, 
Oompounder. 

■Rev.  Henry  Knowles  Creed,   Trinity 
^CpUege. 

June  10. 

I 

Rev.  T.  W.  Whirlwall,  St.  John's  Colkge. 

'At  the  Statutable  Congregation;  ' 
iB^Ptm  >Tb«maa  iSalwey,  JBdlow  of  St. 
John's  College. 

Rev.  T.  J.  fihmr»*  FcUinrof  St  John's 
"College. 

Rev.  John  Weller,  Pellow  of  Emma* 
nnel  College. 

Rev.  Daniel  William^  Clare  Hall. 
Rev.  Stephen  'Middleton,  Queen's  Col- 


:R0V.  Jobli:Shai;pe,  .Sidney  CoU^. 


HONORARY  MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

.JSune  7. 

Hon.   Horatio    J.  Powis,   St   Joba'a 
College.  , 

Hon.  Charles  R.  St  John,  Christ.  C^lf 
lege. 

'Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  Bart  Qu«^n^> 
College,  Compounder. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 
^pril  12. 

Charles  Jeffireys,  Fellow  of  St  John'-s 
College. 

Lawrence  Ste^^Oitfiiaon,  Bellaw  ^'dt. 
John's  College.  ^  ..*c 

Samuel  Worrall,  5t  Johii's  College, 
Compounder. 

Charles  R.  Dicken,  Corpus  Christi  Cot 
lege. 

WiUiam  Russell,  FeUow  of  Caiud  Col-^ 
lege. 

Rev.  John  Charles  Williams.  Catherine 
HaU.         ^         ,..-». 

jfprilM. 

Rev.  Henry  ^Hoiinartli,   FeQow  of  St 
John's  CoUege.  :   - 

Richard  Leigh  Traffbrd,  St  John'^Col*  . 
Jege. 

Rev.  Henry  Norman,  Catherine  Halt ' 

May  IX. 
Edward  Strutt,  Trinity  Comg**  *ul 
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•    June  7; 
ReT.  Wilfiam  Hicks,  Magdalen  CoUege. 

BACHELORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

April  26. 

Rev.  Walter  Long,  St  John's  Cdlegf , 
Compounder. 

May  17. 

Thomas  Edward  Johnston,  St  Peter's 
College. 
Rey.  John  Roberts,  Jesus  College. 

June  10. 

Rev.  GHhert  Alder,  Scholar  of  Trinity 
Hall. 

BACHELORS  IN  FHTSIC. 

May  31. 
John  Read  Corrie,  Caius  College. 
Henry  Retherden,  Downing  College. 

June  7. 

Henry  Burton,  Queen's  CoDege. 
George  Ramsay,  Trinity  College. 

June  10. 
Heneage  Gibbs,  Downing  CoUegfe. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

Aprii  12. 

Arthur  Neate,  Trinity  CoU^^,  Com- 
pounder. 

Henry  Belmont  Sims,  Trinity  College. 
'  Owen  Lloyd,  Trinity  College. 

Henry  Lathan,  St.  John*s  College. 

Thomas  Chichester  Hogg,  St.  John's 
College. 

John  Meggott  Elwes,  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Compounder. 

John  Dunn,  St.  John's  College. 

WilUam  Bird  Frost,  Clare  Hall. 

Henry  John  Branson,  Caius  College. ' 

John  Seijeant  Alvis,'  Christ  College. 

Edward  Lindsell,  Jesus  CoUege,  Com* 
pounder. 
^Alfred  Brocas,  Emmanuel  College. 

April  26. 
Thomas  Stevens,  St.  John's  College.   * 
James  Thomas  Campbell,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

-  May  5. 
Lionel  BuUer,  Esq.  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College. 

May  11. 
WHliam  H.  E.  D.  Shaw,   St  Feter's 
College. 

Thomas  Benson,  Trinity  College. 
Herbert  Smith,'  Caius  College. 
Thomas  John  Roe,  Sidney  CoUegei 
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MayZl. 

Edwin  Dawes,  Trinity  Coll^;e.    > 
Francis  Leighton,  Trinity  College.  . 
William  Maltby,  Emmanuel  CoUege. 

June  7. 
Henry  Burges,  Trinity  College. 
Charles  Tayler,  Downing  College. 
George  Thomas  Holland,  Christ  Col' 
lege. 

June  10. 
Samuel  Collingridge,  Trinity  College* 

MISCELLANEOUS  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

April  6. 
The  following  Gentlemen  of  Trinity 

.C(>llege,  were  elected  Scholars  of  that 

Society:  .            .    s 

Cankrein  Peile 

Charlesworth  Fawcett 

Tate  Robson  Perry 

De  Morgan  Fltzherbert 

Chatiiehl  ■  Ftatt 
Cooper 

Walford  Westmingter  Sch*^ 

Talbot  Ian, 

P.  Smith  Bailey 

Dobbs  Ross 

Wordsworth  Wood. 

April  22.    ' 

The  Rev.  Edward  Boteler,  M.A.,  the 
Rev.  William  Williamson,  M.A.,  and  Ro- 
bert Bentley  Buckle,  Esq.  B.A.  were 
elected  Foundation  Fellows  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College ;  and  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Napleton,  B.A.  was  elected  Fellow  of  the 
same  College,  on  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Peter  Blundell. 

April  26. 

At  a  congregation,  a  grace  passed  the 
Senate  to  grant  to  Mr.  Goussell,  French 
teacher  in  this  University,  the  sum  of  40l. 
annually,  in  consideration  of  his  long  and 
meritorious  services. 


'    ^ 


May  12. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected 
Hebrew  Scholars,  on  the  Tyrwhitt'^mi- 
dation,  for  the  present  year:  '  "     *' 

Nicholas  William  Gibson,  B.A.  Trinity, 
first  class.  ^ 

Thomas  Riddell,  B.A.  Trinity,  second 
class. 

N  May  31. 

A  Grace  passed  the  Senate  for  pretcmC- 
ing  copies  of  all  books  printed  at  theiUni- 
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▼enity  Prea,  at  tfie  expense  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  diem>rai7  of  Bishop's  College, 
Calcutls.  ■  V 

June  II. 

The  foliowing  Gentlemen  were  appoint- 
ed Bamaby  Lecturers  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing:— 

MatJiematicaly  Rev.  J..  Hind,  M.A*  Sid- 
ney College. 

Philosophical,  Rev.  W.  H.  Walker,  M.A. 
Queen's  College. 

Rhetorical^  Rev.  C.  W,  Burrell,  M.A. 
Catharine  Hall. 

Logieal,  Rev.  G.  E.  Corrie,  M.A,  Ca- 
tharine HalL 

June  16, 

The  Poll  for  the  election  of  Represen- 
tatives in  Parliament  for  this  University 
closed  at  one  o'clock  this  day,  when  the 
numbers  were  declared  as  follows : — 
The  Attorney-General    •  -   771 

Lord  Palmerston •  •  •  631 

Mr.  Bankes-  •••........  507 

Mr.  Goulbum 437 

The  Right  Hon.  Sur  John  Singleton 
Copley,  Knt  (his  Majesty's  Attorney-Ge- 
neral), and  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  John 
Viscount  Palmerston,  were  then  declared 
to  be  duly  elected  Representatives  in  Par- 
liament for  this  University. 

•  Trinity  College' Examination. 

The  following  is  an  alp)iabetical  list  of 
the  first  class  of  Senior  £k>ph9,  Junior 
Sophs,  and  Freshmen : 

Senior  Sophsl 

Cankreln  De  Morgan 

Cleasby  Turner. 

Junior  Sophs. 

Barnes  Marshman 

Borlase  Peile 

Fawcett  Ferry 

Fitzherbert  Povah 

Lestourgeon  Willis. 

Freshmen, 

Barker  Phillips 

Buder  Piittie 

C«rey  •  Soames 
Chatfield  Sweeting 

Hawtrey  Turnley 

Hoare  Valentine 

Kerr  Walker 

Marindin  '  White 

Mardneau  .  Withers. 
O'Brien   v  ••         «  * 


JUNIOR  SOPHS'  EXAMINATION. 
Lent  Term,  1826. 


EXAMINE118. 

William  L.  P..Garnons,  M.A.  Sid.  Col. 
Charles  Smith,  M.A.  St.  Peter's  C9I. 
Samuel  Fennell,  M.A.'  Queen's  Col. 
Charles  Green,  M.A.  Jesuis  College. 

[The  names  are  arranged  alphabetically.] 


FIRST  CLASS. 


Abbot,  Qu. 
Agar,  Jes. 
Ainsworth,  Joh. 
Alddch,  Trin.  Hall 
Allen,  Joh.  . 
Almack,  Joh. 
Andrews,  Jes. 
Appleton,  Joh. 
Ashford,  Trin. 
Ashworth,  Trim 
Astley,  C.  C. 
A4herley,  Trin.     . 
Atkinson,  Magd. 
B£uly,  Joh. 
Barker,  Down. 
Barker,  Trin. 
Barker,  C.  C. 
Barkley,  Trin. 
Barnes,  Trin. 
Barret,  Pemb.  • 
Bateman,  Qu. 
Baxter,  Joh. 
Baylay,  Trin.  . 
Beavan,  Caius. 
Beauchamp,  Cla. 
Becher,  Joh. 
Beckett,  Joh. 
Bedford,  Clare. 
Beebee,  Joh. 
Bentall,  Trin. 
Bernard,  Magd. 
Bird,  Magd. 
Blake,  Pet. 
Bland,  Caius. 
Boissier,  Magd. 
Bolden,  Trin. 
Bond,  Trin. 
Bond,  Christ. 
Borlase,  Trin. 
Borton,  Cath. 
Bourne,  Emm. 
Bower,  Jes. 
Bowerbank,  Joh. 
Bowman,  Clare. 
Bradford,  Magd. 
Brayshaw,  Joh.    . 


Brockhurst,  Joh. 
Broughton,  Emm. 
Browne,  Trin. 
Bruere,  Jes» 
Bull»  Qu. 
BuUer,  Trin. 
Burges,  Trin. 
Burrow,  Qtt, 
Busk,  Joh. 
Chapman,  Joh. 
Chapman,  Chr. 
Charriere,  Chr. 
Cheere,  Qu. 
Chester,  Trin. 
Clarke,  W.  Joh. 
Clay,  J.  J6h. 
Clay,  Sid. 
Cockayne,  Joh. 
Cockburn,  Sid. 
Coddington,  Trin. 
Coglilan,  Qu. 
Collin,  Emm. 
Cook,  Joh. 
Cookesley,  Joh. 
Cooper,  Pemb. 
Corles,  Trin. 
Corser,  Trin. 
Costobadie,  Joh. 
Cotterill,  Pemb. 
Cree,  Trin. 
Dalton,-  Magd. 
Davis,  Triti. 
Delaooiir,  Joh. 
Dickson,  Emm. 
Dixon,  Cath;    >  > 
Docker,  Chr. 
Dodd,  Magd. 
Dryden,  Clare. 
Dusautoy,  Qu. 
Ellis,  Pet   . 
Ellis,  Jes. 
Ellis,  C.  C.. 
,  Evans,  J.  H.  Joh. 
Fawcett,  Trin. 
Fielden,  Joh.  - 
Fisher,  Joh. 
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EtfbeCf  Caare. 
Fuke,  Cattu 
Fisen,  Joh. 
Fitch,  Chr. 
Fitzherbert,  Xrifv 
^ord,  Joh. 
Foster,  Emm. 
Pox,  C.  J.  Joh. 
Fraserj  Qu. 
Jtett,  Txifu 

.  Fiiiyav  J<di. 

Garland,  Tiin. 
Gibson,  C.  C. 
Gibson,  M.  Trin. 
Gi}MM;i,S4iii.Iriii. 
GiUieB,  Caiiiil. 
Gilpia,  Chir» 
Glennie^  Tcin« 
Goodwin,. C  Q. 
Goodwin,  jSi4- 
Gore^iEmm* 
Gorie,.  Clare* 
Gorton,  Xrin. 
Graham,.  All. 
Gratrix,  Joh. 
GrajfTon. 
Grice«  Qn. 
Gri£Bai»  €br. 
Griffiths,.  Au. 
Giisdak,  £id|]^ 
GroTer,  Bet. 
Gaototi,  Ghr. 
Haden^  C.  C. 
Hal),  E.  Joh. 
Hafl,  B.  Trin. 
Halstead,  Trin..H« 
Handley,  Trin. 
Hanktn9on,  C.  C. 
Hardeni  Job* 
l^arrison,  Tiku 
Harvey,. Qu. 
Hastings,  Trin. 
HiELymcs,  Qare. 
Hodges,!  Queen^s. 
Hogg,  J«b. 
|Iogg,.C..  C. 
floUand^au. 
Holt,  Trin. 
Hopkins^vJoh. 
Howard^;J(^. 
Hutchins^iep. 
Ingham,.  Qu* 
Jam«s*  Christ. 
James,  Trin. 
James,  J^. 
Jeffery,  Pemb. 
JleJBiBer,*Trin..H. 
Johnson,  |2u. 
Johnston,  Jes. 
Jones,  C»  C. 


^QOa'Trin. 

Jo^es,  H*  L.  Jolu 
Kelk,  sen.  Jes. 
Member,  Qu. 
£«jb  Cath.  H« 
Kiddt  Caius. 
^inehant,'  Qu. 
Kitchener,  Joh. 
'Knight,  Trin. 
LaOm;  Emm. 
Xadda,  Caiut. 
Xangshaw,  Joh. 
Langton,  Down. 
Lawson,  Trin. 
Layton,.PoC 
Le  Mann,  G.  M.  Tr. 
LesliKurgeoi},  XitiK 
ILevia,  W..Jolu 
Lewisy  H.  H. 
Liveing,  J^ombw 
LundyjJp)!. 
LuteDOif  ^40. 
Madwf D,  .Trin* 
MaiffffPTing,  <;;«aiifi. 
Manning,  C;Bth. 
Maivus,  Qneea'a. 
Mariaor»  Trin. 
Marriott*  Chpst. 
Maxihnan,  Trio* 
Martin,  sTri^. 
Massinghfrdi  Hi 

Down. 
Massingberdj  /A«  {<• 

DojIVD. 

Mathews,  Joh. 
Mathias,  C  C. 
Mayem^  Cath. 
Maynard,  2dus  C^L 
Medlicot,  Qu. 
Money,  Trin. 
Morrison,  Job.' 
NetherviroQd,  >Tr. 
Nevile*  Tr^i. 
Nichoisony  ,J«s* 
Nugent,  Trio. 
Olive,  .C.  C* 
Onslow,;  Qm. 
Otter,  Pet. 
OutKam».J^» 
Page,.  C.'C. 
Page,  torn. 
Paley,  Job' 
Parker,  Cwb. 
Parr,  Job. 
Pattifioo,  J«kh. 
Pearson,  Tv^* 
P«e]>Joh. 
Peile,Trin. 
Perry,  »e;>..  Trin. 
Phflps,  Jes. 


^latt,  Xrin. 
Pooley,  Jcis. 
Potter,  Pet. 
Povah,  Trin. 
P^ndetgaaC,  Trin. 
-Raddlft,  Magd. 
Rawes,  Job. 
-iLawlineon,  Trin* 
Reynard,  Jes. 
Rigg,Pet. 
Robinson,  Trin. 
JlobinsoB,  Cadk 
Roby,  Emm. 
-Ronully,  Ghr. 
RoupeU,  Trin. 
Rowe,  C.  C. 
Russell,,  Jqh. 
Sanders,  Pet. 
(Scaplehom,  <<.  €^ 
-Seckerson,  Cath. 
SelwyUj  Job. 
Sheard,  Sid. 
Sheffield,  Qu. 
Sheppard,'  Caius. 
Shore,  Sid.' 
Sikes,  Qu. 
Simpson,  €•  C. 
-Simpspn,  Trin. 
Singleton,  Qu. 
Singleton, -Trin. 
Smith,  Caius.' 
Smith  Strother,  Ca. 
Snowj  Job. 
•Snowdon,  Joh. 
•Sparkes,  Jol% 
Spedding,  Caius. 
Spencer,  Job. 


^pevc^^'^r^n.   .■ 
Slam4Qn,i;hiv   < 
Stone,  Triiu      ,.j 
Sirann,  Job. 
Thornton,  C.  C.  . 
Treadi,  Jah. 
Tuck,  Emm. 
Tucker,  Pet. 
Tucker,  Qu. 
Tuer,  Magd. 
Turner  sen.  -Pemb. 
Turner  jun.  Pen^ 
Victor,  dore. 
VinaD,  Trfft.  H. 
•Walpole,  Trin. 
WatkiHSr^ltt. 
Way,  Trin. 
Webb.  Xiio. 
Wedgwood^  Trifi. 
Welby,Chr. 
White,  Qu, 
Wittingtpn,<5are. 
Wittipgton,  Qu. 
Wigram,  I'rjp. 
WtlUams,  Qn. 
Williams,  Jun.  .Chr. 
Willis,  Trio. 
Wood,  H.  Trip. 
Wood,  Qui 
Woodl^ouse,  Trin, 
Word«rw:ortih,  Trin. 
Wrangham,  Magd. 
Wybrow,  Joh. 
Twrdley,  Joli. 
Yonge,  Jes. 
Young,  Chi'. 
Ypung,  Trin. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


Arkwright,  .Trin. 
Armitage,  Trin. 
Askew,  Enun. 
Aylmer,Job. 
Baines,  Qn.    • 
Baker,  D.  B.^eh. 
Baring,  Chr. 
Brockman,  Trin. 
Campbell,  Jes. 
Carpenter,  Sid.- 
Catton,  C.  C. 
Champnes,  Xarin. 
Charleswortb,rCath. 
Corbet,  Trin. 
Davis,  TnuriH. 
Davis,  sesu  Chr* 
Dawson,  J^M«.Ji^ 
Dodd,  Joh. 
Dolphin,  Trin. 
Doiiqslas,  Job. 


Dugard,  Jo|^ 
Duun,  Qu. 
Dtt  VaL  Down. 
Ethelston,  Beiab* 
Eyre,  Chr. 
Farrer,  Job. 
Fawcett,  Job. 
FrancUhi|'G|M& 
Frank,  Emm. 
Frobisherj  Trin. 
Garstin,  Trin..iH«^ 
Graham,  C.^.' 
Greenhaigh,^lM0. 

Harrison,  jQu. 
Haslegra^  Cath. 
Hesilrige,  Qua,    . 
HiU,  jun.  TriRuli. 
HoUand,  {Clio. 
Hi^chinio;i>.iS]/^. 
Ild^rton,  tip.  .  . 
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Jenner,  Trim 
Kelk,  jQiL  7«s. 
Le  Mann,  M^  tt, 
Lcslie/Trin. 
Lloyd,.  Joh.' . 
Long,  Chr. 
Lowrie,  CIare» 
Lucas,  tibwn. 
Luxton,  Pet 
McCarthy,  Pet. 
Macdonald,  Caius, 
Malthiu,  Trin. 
Medley,  Joh. 
Michell,  Qu. 
Mills,  Qu. 
Mon(^,  Trin. 
Monney,  Qu. 
Moore,  yf,  Joh. 
M'esbam,  Qu. 
Nott,  Trin. 
Nottidge,  Pemb. 
Ogflby,  Trin. 
Ottley,  Chr. 
Packe,  Chr. 
Perry,  jun.  Trin. 
Pinkett,  Trin.  H. 
Poole,  Trin.  H. 
Power,  Cath. 
Pullen,  Qu. 


RiddeU,  tihri 

Roe,  Cathi 

Ross  ofBUdensburg, 

Rowe,  loll' 
Sanford,  Trin. 
Scott,  Pet. 
Silver,  Trin. 
Smith,  R.  Job. 
Smith,  Qu. 
Smith,  Cath. 
Stopford,  Trin. 
Stringer,  Chr. 
Tharp,  Chr. 
Thompson,  Trin. 
Tyacke,  Joh. 
Tyrwhitt,  Jes. 
Waite,  Clare. 
Wake,  Trin. 
Walford,  Joh. 
WaUer,  Trin. 
Webber,  Job. 
Welstead,  Emm. 
Westcott,  Pet 
Weybridge,  Joh. 
Whichcote,  Joh. 
White,  Trin. 
Wrench,  C.  C. 


There  will  be  Congregations  on  the  fol- 
lowing days  in  Easter  Term  : 

Saturday,  July  1,  at  11. 
Monday,  July  3,  at  11. 


PRIZES. 

iB»eatsntaB  Vcije  99tm 
for  the  present  year. 

Subject — The  Transfiguration. 


Subjects  for  the  present  year. 

SENIOR   BACHELORS: 

Quales  fuerimt  antiquorum  philosopho- 
rum-de  animi  immortalitate  opiniones,  et 
ex  quinam  origine  ductse  ? 

MIDDLE  BACHELORS : 

Qoibttsnam  praedpud  artibus  recentiores 
Afttiquos  exsuperant? 

(for  the  best  English  Poem  by  a  Resident 
•    <       Under-GhUlttate.) 

Subjedt — Venice. 

Joseph  Sumner  Brockburst,  St  John's 
College. 

NO.  VII,  VOL.  IV. 


AtthA  congregation  on  the  14th  March, 
thefollowihg  regulations  concerning  the 
Hebrew  Scholarships  passed  the  Senate  3^- 

1.  That  there  shall  in  future  be  six 
seholaiships,  called  Tyrwhitt's  Hebrew 
Scholarships. 

[The  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  are  neariy  sunilar  to 
the  former  regulations.] 

9.  That  two  scholars  be  elected  annual- 
ly, and  be  called  scholars  of  the  first  and 
Hcond  classes :  that  a  scholar  of  the  first 
class  receive  an  annual  stipend  of  30/.  and 
a  scholar  of  the  second  class  an  annual  sti- 
pend of  20/.  for  three  years  from  the  time 
of  election;  and  that  the  first  election 
under  these  regulations  take  place  in  May, 
1826,  the  second  in  May,  1827. 

10.  That  should  it  appear  in  any  case 
to  the  minority  of  the  electors,  that  no  one 
of  the  candidates  is  deserving  of  a  scholar* 
ship  of  the  first  class,  it  shall  be  competent 
for  them  to  elect  one  of  the  second  rlflgy 
only. 

11.  That  in  the  event  of  one  scholar 
only  being  elected,  the  Examiners  be  em- 
powered at  the  election  of  the  following 
year,  to  elect  three  scholars  upon  this 
foundation :  viz.  two  of  the  first  class,  and 
one  of  the  second :  that  the  first  in  the 
order  of  merit  be  the  scholar  of  the  first 
class  for  that  year ;  the  second  in  the  order 
of  merit  supply  the  vacancy  left  at  the 
preceding  election,  and  be  entitled  to  all 
the  emoluments  assigned  to  that  scholar- 
ship; viz.  the  stipend  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  also  the  regular  stipends  of  the 
two  succeeding  years,  during  which,  and 
no  longer,  he  shall  remain  upon  this  foun- 
dation ;  and  that  the  third  be  the  scholar 
of  the  second  class  for  that  year. 

12.  That  if  any  scholarship,*  reserved 
under  the  powers  of  the  tenth  regulation, 
be  not  filled  up  at  the  examination  of  the 
following  year,  the  whole  proceeds  of  such 
scholarship  shall  be  appropriated  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  mentioned. 

13.  That  the  residue  of  the  net  annual 
proceeds  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  benefaction, 
not  already  disposed  of  by  the  third  of 
these  resolutions,  together  with  all  accu- 
mulations which  may  arise  under  the 
tenth  and  twelfth  resolutions,  form  a  fund 
to  be  employed  in  the  following  manner: 
viz.  that  a  premium  of  not  less  than  50/. 
be  given,  as  often  as  this  fund  will  allow, 
for  such  a  latin  dissertation  upon  some 
subject  connected  with  Hebrew  literature, 

s 
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as  may  be  agreed-  upon  by  tte  Electors 
or  the  majority  of  them. 

\4e»  That thesutyeet of Mch  dissertation 
be  published  on  er  befine  the  first  day  of 
February^  and  thai  the  dissertatiens  be 
sent  to  the-  Vic&*ChaiiceUor,  in  the  usual 
vmuanti  on  er  befiare  the  first  day  of  De* 
oember  in  the  same  year. 

1#;  Thataxiy  aseotiber  of  this  Unhrtilr. 
sbgri  who  faaa  tahen  his-first  degsee^  may 
be  a  candidate  for  the  abovr  prendi 


16.  That  the  ezaminers,  if  they  think 
it  ezpedienti  be  empowered  to  print  any 
priae  'dissertation  at  the  ezpence  of  thia 
fund ;  and  that  all  prise  dissertationa  not 
printed  under  their  direction,  be  depesiied 
in  the  public  Ubraryv 

17.  That  the  fofqioing  regulations  con-' 
tinue  in  finrce  until  ihe  first  d^y  uf  Jaau-' 
ary,  1889. 


•\ 


QUARTERLY  LIST 

OF 

FOREIGN  THEOLO(HCAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Ammon,  Dr.  C.  F.  t.  Handduch  der  Unleitung  zur  Kanzelberedsamfeit  fur  evan- 
gelische  Religionslehrer.     Dritte  verm.  Aufl.  gr.  8. 

Annalen,   neueste  theologuche,   uod  theolog.  NachrichteB.  Herausgeg.   vom.  Dr. 
Johannes  Schulthess.  Jahrg.  1826.  8.  Zurich. 

Amdt,  C.  F.  L.  de  loco,  qui  exstat  apud  Jesaiam  cap.  zxiv — xxvii.  viadicando  et  ex- 
pUcando  commentatio.  4.  Hamburg!. 

Augusd,  Dr.  Joh.  Chr.  Wilh.  Grundriss  einer  historUch  kritifchen  Einleitmig  ins 
alte  Testament     Zweite  verm.  Aufl.  gr.  8.  Leipzig. 

Augustimis,  des  heiligen,  zwei  und  zwanzig  Biicher  von  der  Stadt  Gottes.  Aus  dent 
Lat  der  Mauriner  Ausgabe  iibers.  von.  I.  P.  Silbert  2  Bde.  gr.  8.  Wien. 

Bibelfreund.  Fine  Zeitschrift  zur  Belehrung  und  Erbauung  in  zwanglosen  Heften 
herausg.  von  M.  T.  G.  Grobe.     Ir  Bd.  28.  H.  gr.  8.  Hildburghausen. 

Biblia  sacra  vulgats  editionis,  Sixti  V.,  et  Clementis  VIII.  pontifids  ™ftTi»fti  jussu 
recognita  atque  edita,  editio  nova  versiculis  distincta.  gr.  8.  Parisiis. 

Bibliotheca  sacra  Patrmn  ecclesiae  Grsecorum.  Pars  II.  contin.  Josephi  opera  omiiia^ 
ed.  C.  £.  Richter.  Vol.  II.  8.  Lipsiee. 

Bohme,  Chr.  Fr.  de  spe  Messiana  apostolica.  8.  Halse. 

Branis,  Dr.  Ch.  I.  de  notione  philosophise  cfaristianae.  8.  Vratislaviae. 

C(»nmentationes  theologicae^  edidenmt  E«  F.  C.  RosenmiUler,  G.  H.  L.  Fuldner  et 
J.  V.  D.  J.  Maurer.     Tomi  I.  Pars  2da.  Tom.  II.  Pars  I.  8  maj.  Lipsiae. 

Conventio  inter  Pium  VII.  summum  pontificem,  et  Maximilianum  Josephum,  Bava- 
rise  regem,  et  bullae  Pii  VII.  ac  Leonis  XII.  P.  P.  de  constituenda  re  sacra  in  terris 
Borusacis  Hannoveranisque,  (Appendix  ad  G.  Wiesii  jus  ecdesiasdcum.)  8.  Got- 
tingse. 

De  imitatione  Christi  libri  IV.  ad  pervetustum  exemplar,  internarum  consolationum 
dictum,  nee  non  ad  codices  alios  ex  diversa  redone,  ac  editiones  sevo  et  nota  insigniores, 
variis  ntmcprimum  lectionibus  subjunctis,  recensiti  et  indidbus  locupletati;  stud  I.  B. 
M.  Gence.  8  msg.  Argentorad,  Treuttel  et  Wiirtz. 

Flatt,  J.  Fr.  de,  opuscula  theolo^ca,  post  obitum  autoris  coUecta  atque  edita  a 
M.  C.  F.  Siiskind.  8  maj.  Tubingse. 

Fleck,  F.  L.  de  regno  Chrisd  dissertado.  8  maj.  Lipsise. 

Fuhrmann,  M.  D.  Handworterbuch  der  chrisd.  Religions  u.  Kirchengeschichte. 
Zugleich  als  Hiilfsmittel  beim  Gebrauch  der  Tabellen  v.  Seller,  RosenmiUler  u.  Bater. 
Rebste.  Abhandl.  iib.  die  Michdgfeit  und  die  Methodif  des  Studiums  der  Kirchengesch. 
fur  praCt  Religionslehrer  v.  A.  H.  Niemeyer.  Ir  Bd.  gr.  8.  Halle. 

Fiir  Christenthum  u.  Gottesgelahrdieit.  Fine  Oppositionsschrift,  zu  Anfange  d.  viert. 
Jahrh.  d.  evangelisch.  protest.  Kirche  in  Quartalheften  herausg.  v.  T.  G.  Bretschneider 
tt.  M.  Schroter.  IX.  Bd.  1.  2.  Hft  gr.  8.  Jena. 

GeflPken,  J.  Historia  Semipelagianismi  andquissima ;  accedunt  fragmenta  e  codica 
manuscripto  versionis  Cassiani  germanicse.  4  maj.  Gotdngse. 

Hartmann,  D.  A.  T.  de  Thesauro  linguse  Hebraicae  e  Mischna  augendo.  Commen-. 
tationes  III.  4  nug.  Rostochii. 

Jansenii,  Com.  Laerdamensis,  Tetrarchus,  sive  Cofnmentarius  in  sancta  evangelia. 
Edido  nova,  cseteris  multo  correcdor  et  emendador.  2  tomi.  charta  script  8  m^.  Mo- 
gunt   . 


260  Foreign  Theological  Publications. 

Leben  grosser  reli^oser  M  turner  mit  ihren  unsichten  iiber  die  merfwiirdigsten  Gegen- 
stande  d.  Religion.  Herausg.  v.  Diana.  2  Bde.  m.  Kpf.  8.  Diinfelsbuhl. 

Liebermann,  Fr.  L.  B.  institutiones  theolc^oe.  Tom.  I.  complect,  prolegomena  in 
universam  theologiam  et  demoostrationem  religioais  ehristianae.  Editio  secunda. 
8  maj.  Mogunt. 

Lommatsch,  C.  H.  Q.  Narratio  de  Friderico  Myconio,  primo  Dioeceseos  GothaiuB 
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Fk  de  Scipion  de  Rkciy  Eveque  de  Pistoia  et  de  Prato,  et  Reformatet^ 
d»  Caiholicisme  en  Toscane^  Sous  le  Regne  de  Leopolds  Compos,^ 
sur  les  MSS.  AtUograpJies  de  ce  prelat  et  d^autres  personnages  Celebris 
du  Steele  dernier  et  iuivie  de  pieees  justificativeSftire^s  des  Archives  4^ 

'    M.  Le  Commandmr  Lapo  de  Hicct  a  Fl&rmce.    Par  D^  PoxTEi. 

.     3  vols.  8yo,     Bruxelles.    Tarlier.     1825.  •  * 

■The  struggle  between  the  true  faith  and  the  false,  between  the 
^mbition^  the  tyranny  and  the  delusionis  of  Popery/ and  the 
sincerity,  the  freedom,  and  the  holv  truth  of  Protestantism,  is 
liourly  pressing  closer  on  the  public  mind  of  England.  The 
pontest  has  been  removed  from  the  Continent ;  lassitude  or  in- 
fidelity havie  in  a  latge  portion  of  Reformed  Europe  obscured 
the  great  original  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  But  England  is  still 
the  citadel  of  the  truth ;  filled  with  powerful  minds  and  pure 
hearts  pledged  to  the  Gospel,  recollections  of  old  heroic  la- 
bours against  the  grand  corruption  of  Christianity,  and  strong 
and  faithful  contei[^plations  of  the  coming  triumph  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  hopes  Idndled  at  the  very  altar  of  prophecy  and  of  God; 
Popery^  exiled  from  the  British  constitution  by  its  total  in- 
aptitude for  promoting  the  beneficent  purposes  of  society,  by  its 
xemorsdless  cruelty,  and  perh^>s  stiu  more.by  the  progress  of 
that  high  visitation  by  whose  fires  it  shall  soon  or  late  be  smitten 
into  dust  and  ashes,  is  now  exerting  itself  with  redoubled  zeal 
for  absolute  power.  EquaUty  of  privileges  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. No  man  who  knows  the  history  of  the  papacy^  or  can 
measure  the  meanings  involved  in  the  Romisn  claims  of  in- 
fallibility, indivisibility  and  originality,  caii  doubt  that  its  un- 
broken purpose  is,  to  put  all  other  forms  of  faith  and  so-* 
NO.  vui.  VOL,  ir.  T      . 
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vereignty  under  its  feet.  The  degradation  of  England,  Jiiy 
artifice,  or  by  force,  before  the  Romish  throne,  is  its  passion, 
without  intermission  or  end ;  for  the  proselytism  of  England 
would  accomplish  the  supreme  object  of  separating  from  the 
churches  of  Continental  Protestantism  the  very  champion  of  the 
Reformation.  Iji  our'&ncied  securfty  we  may  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  English  conversion  by  the  exploded  fooleries  of  Popery ; 
but  we  should  first  appreciate  the  easy  and  rapid  conquest 
which  a  sensual  superstition  is^at  all  times  calopuited  ^o  jns^e 
over  the  multitude ;  its  temptations  of  popularity  and  ambition 
(if  we  should  be  mad  enough  to  give  it  the  means),  to  the 
beggared,  the  characterless,  and  tfae  ^inprihcipled  politician ;  its 
restless  and  reckless  seduction,  soliciting  and  enervating  by  all 
excitements,  compliances,  and  corruptions,  that  immense  class 
of  society  who  from  thoughtlessness,  or  habitual  vice,  or  open 
irreligion*  are  utterly  indifferent,  to  all  faiths  alike ;  and  last  and 
most  fearful  of  all — that  judgment,  by  which  an  offended  Deity 
withdraws  his  light  from  negligent  nations.  Where  are  the 
Chuit^hes  of  Asia,  that  first  illustrious  Christian  commbn* 
weidt^,  founded  l>y  the  very  hands  of  the  Apostles  ?  Thfeir  fall 
was  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  it  was  dechred  to  be  the 
direct  result  of  their  summing  the  encn>aohments  of  paganism 
on  the  apostolic  doctrine. 

'  British  Protestantism  has  ho  deeper  foundation  thafi  the  Re- 
ligion of  the  ^'Churches,"  on  whicn  St.  John  poured  out  th^ 
whole  terrors  of  prophecy.  Vigilance  should  be  inscribed  on 
the  temple.  The  most  resolute  and  untelaxing  resistance  to 
the  inindiottsness  of  Popery;  the  most  solemn,  public,  alid 

Srinpipled  assertion  of  the  inviolability  of  the  fk^h  aJs  delivered 
own  by  the  great  Refonners ;  and  the  firmest  denial  of  any  feeble 
compact,  or  timid  affiance,  with  the  spirit  of  a  Religion  hostile 
equuiy  to  temporal  freedom  and  Christian  faiiih,  are  the  onl^ 
jconditions  on  which  the  Britidi  Church  wHl  do  Its  duty,  oir 
British  Protestantiism  foe  entided  to  feet  itself  secure,  or  eve* 
die  British  constitution  be  more  stable,  or  deserve  to  be  iiloi*c^ 
stable,  tbaii  the  giddiest  erectioais  of  Jacobinism. 

There  seems  suffident  reason  to  believe  that  the  ^*  Rom^il 
Cadiolic  Question"  will  be  urged  pn  the  lejgislature  at  th^ 
earlieiM;  opportunity.  Almost  for  the  first  time  these  Wnadred 
years,  <fae  Romish  Laity  and  Clergy  have  made  a  combined 
foid  palpable  effort  to  influence  the  elections ;  and  in  Ireland 
tkey  have  sucpeeded  to  d  eonskierable  extent.  In  England 
^ir  minor  share  in  tfae  population  has  of  ecnirse  b<^  1^6 
effective,  but  their  claim  shave  been  brought  into  die  apebdli^s 
^the  various  candidates  to  an  unusual  delgree,'aiid  ttll  the  pre^ 
tenders  to  liberality  and  reform  have  been  their  ost^itatious 
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advocates.  On  the  whole,  the  direct  Catholic  partisans  may 
have  been  put-numbered.  £fut  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  ques- 
tion has  been  for  the  first  time  urged  into  remarkable  promi- 
nence before  the  general  population.  In  the  legislature  it  has 
already  made  progress ;  many  men  of  ability  and  official  rank ; 
many  who  hope  to  make  up  for  both  by  restless  effi)rt9  and 
the  unsparing  exercise  of  all  means  of  public  excitement — the 
whole  array  of  the  new  school  of  philosophy  and  legislation. 
have  rushed  to  the  field  to  fight  its  battles ;  and  every  maq  who 
pants  for  the  popular  honours  of  ^'  supreme  liberality/*^  ^^  lofty 
c^ontempt  of  obsolete  prejudices/'  and  the  ^^  resistless  illumination 
of  the  juneteenth  century'*  is  pledged  to  its  triumph.  One 
branch  of  the  legislature  is  stUl  firm  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
its.firmuidiss  has  given  as  a  proud  evidence  of  that  practical 
wisdom  which  removed  the  constitution  one  step  higher  from 
the  hazardous  guardianship  of  the  populace.  But  how  long 
we  are  to  be  secure  evqn  there ;  what  simple  and  com^iion 
Casu^ltiest  what  accidental  chanaes  of  public  council^  or  what 
public  loss,  might  not  conclude  the  resistance  at  once^  and  leave 
the  religion  of  England  to  a  choice  of  difficulties  through 
which  no  human  sagacity  might  be  able  to  see  its  way. 

But  until  the  time  when  all  remonstrance  is  hopeless,  it  is  the 
fulfilment  of  our  highest  duty  to  lay  bare  to  our  countrymen  the 
trise  nature  of  Popery :  to  shew  it  as  it  is  in  power  /.  to  strip  it 
Qf  its  factitious  purity,  and  drag  forth  the  lioary  tyrant  and 
corrupter  in  his  naked  crime. 

The  present  work  is  formed  frofn  a  coUection  of  papers  m  the 
archives  of  the  Ricei  fiimily^  persons  of  distinction  in  Florence. 
The  author  had  been  engaged  on  a  '^  History  of  Tuscany  di^r« 
ing  the  last  half  century/*^ and  the  family  allowed  him  to  examine 
their  records  for  the  purpose.  In  the  course  of  arranging  .hi» 
notes^  he  found  that  they  naturally  fell  into  the  order  of  a 
**  Biography  of  Ricci^  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia/'  who  had  been  the 
chief  assistant  of  Leopold  in  his  celebrated  Reform  of  Tuscany* 

The  narrative  is  throughout  sustained  by  vouchers  and  refe- 
rences of  the  most  sufficient  kind ;  and  the  whole  amounts  to  a 
detail  of  libertinism,  vepality,  plunder,  and  tyranny,  startling  tot 
human  nature ;  a  hideous  exposure  of  the  habitual  and  sano 
tioned  practices  of  the  priesthood  of  Rome.  On  those  details 
we  cannot  dwelL  The  mere  necessary  glance,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  exposiu*e,  is  all  that  we  can  venture. 

And  those  volumes  are  na  obsolete  catalogue  of  the  crimes  of 
anol^plete  ag^ ;  up  discovery  of  the  grossaess  of  the  times  when 
MQids:s.  wece  the  masters  of  the  }iuman  mind,  when  the  Pope 
was  worshipped  far  and  wide,  and  kingdoms  sent  their  crowns 
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and  sceptres  to  be  flung  at  the  feet  of  the  human  idol..  They 
refer  to  transactions  of  our  own  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  light  of 
Europe  ;  within  the  voice  of  the  Reformation ;  in  the  very  hour 
of  Papal  caution  to  avoid  public  exposure.  The  whole  of  the 
Tuscan  Reforms  were  comprised  within  a  few  years  before  the 
French  Revolution ;  and  they  were  compelled  by  corruptiondj 
not  external  nor  transitory,  but  generated  in'  tne  very  vitals^ 
and  inseparable  from  the  frame  of  Popery,  '.    '- 

.  A  principal  value  of  the  present  Memoir  arises  from  its  being 
the  testimony  of  undoubted  Roman  Catholics.  Ricci  and  his 
correspondents  never  breathe  a  murmur  against  the  religion  of 
Rome*  On  the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  submission  to  its  most 
repulsive  tenets,  swallow  all  its  legendary  tales,  and  are  as  deep 
in  admiration  of  its  whole  monstrous  brood  of  miracles  as  the 
most  prostrate  believer  that  ever  gave  up  his  understanding  to 
imposture.  Their  prejudices  were  all  in  favour  of  Rome.  Theii* 
early  habits,  personal  reputation,  hopes  of  worldly  honour,  all 
must  have  made  them  most  unwilling  vntnesses.  Nothing  but 
the  inexpugnable  conviction  of  Romish  sensuality  and  chicane, 
could  have  urged  them  to  lay  a  finger  upon  the  sacred  volup- 
tuousness and  inspired  fraud  of  the  great  supreme  of  the  Romish 
world. 

*  It  is  to  those  points  that  we  demand  the  attention  of  the 
Protestant.  If  there  are  those  among  us  who,  admitting  the 
follies  of  the  Romish  ritual,  deny  the  dangers  of  Papal  influence^ 
these  volumes  will  set  them  right  upon  the  subject.  They  show 
by  the  clearest  proof,  that  Popery  has  a  vast  and  fatal  influc^iice 
beyoild  the  walls  of  the  Vatican ;  that  while  we  may  pity  or  dis- 
regard the  ostensible  enmity  of  a  feeble  old  priest  and  his  eli- 
minate resources,  there  is  a  tremendous  spirit  of  power  and 
evil,  of  grasping  ambition  and  incurable  hostility,  clothed  in 
the  robes  of  this  decrepitude. 

The  reforms  in  Tuscany  arose  from  none  of  the  causes  which 
the  Popish  advocates  are  in  the  habit  of  discovering  for  the  un- 
popularity of  Popery  in  England.  There  was  no  ancient  fear 
of  Papal  intrigue,  foimded  on  the  bitter  recollection  of  long 
tumult  and  civil  massacre ;  no  memory  of  burnings  and  tor- 
tures inflicted  on  the  noblest,  the  wisest,  and  the  purest  of  the 
land ;  no  spot  in  the  centre  of  her  capital,  to  whicn  every  man, 
who  talked  of  the  lenity  and  sanctity  of  Rome,  might  be  led, 
and  shown  where  once  the  priests  of  Rome  stood  with  the  fire- 
brand in  their  hands,  and  with  the  human  sacrifice  burning  before 
them  in  the  midst  of  impious  hymns,  and  haughty  scoffings,  and 
the  licensed  blasphemies  of  superstition.  They  arose  in  a  country 
eminently  Popish,  under  a  government  proverbially  bigoted,  and 
Jargely  relying  for  popular  anegiaQce  on  the  Pope ;  and  in  a  period 
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vfhen  the  Papal  priesthood,  stiD  sat  in  a  supremacy  that^  how- 
ever near  the  change,  felt  itself  entitled  to  assume  the  haughtir 
hess  and  jealousy  of  all  interference,  that  /iistinguished  the  ages 
of  Gregory  and  Hildebrand. 

Tuscany  had  been  long  in  the  most  complete  subjection  to 
the  influence  of  Rome.  The  celebrated  Medici  £unily,  a  race 
whose  opulent  patronage  of  the  arts  has  covered  a  midtitude  of 
sins  against  the  decencies  and  rights  of  human  nature,  had,  at 
an  eany  period,  found  the  alliance  of  the  Pope  essential  to  their 
usurpation.  The  piety  of  Rome  was  not  repelled  by  the  nQtOi- 
rious  profligacy  of  its  opulent  associate,  and  the  alliance  became 
rapidly  more  confidential,  until  the  powers  were  nearly  iden^ 
tined.  The  Medici  gave  a  Pope  to  Home ;  the  elections  were 
always  deeply  influenced  by  their  intrigues ;  and,  in  return,  th^ 
sword  or  the  thunderbolt  of  St.  Peter  was  seldom  withheld  from 
the  political  necessities  of  the  Tuscan  conspirator  against  the 
liberties  of  Italy.  / 

When  the  line  of  the  Medici,  worn  out  by  long  profligacy, 
had  passed  away,  and  the  Spanish  line  succeeded ;  the  pope- 
dom struck  in  a  still  more  vigorous  graap.  The  dynasty  was 
already  provertially*  popish,  and  Tuscany  became  less  an  ally 
than  a  vassal  of  the  See.  The  German  dynasty  followed,  and 
the  Emperor  Francis  was  worthy  to  be  the  husband  of  Maria 
Theresa,  a  courageous  woman,  but  the  most  superstitious  sove- 
reign of  her  time.  Reform  was  the  last  topic  that  could  be 
ur^d  on  this  bigoted  and  tardy  court.  But  the  necessity  was 
at  length  found  to  be  irresistible.  The  Count  de  Richeoourt^ 
the  German  viceroy  of  Tuscany,  was,  on  the  moment  of  his  ar- 
rival, startled  by  the  accumulation  of  rapine,  fraud,  and  scanda- 
lous vice  that  had  overwhelmed  religion,  government,  andpopu*" 
lar  virtue.  He  found  a  vast  quantity  of  the  land  in  mortmain ; 
an  Inquisition  in  fierce  activity,  with  a  regular  armed  force  at 
its  command ;  a  censorship,  m  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition ; 
the  country  covered  with  convents,  and  eaten  up  by  monks, 
priests,  ana  pious  beggars ;  hundreds  of  churches  wnose  chief 
purpose  was  that  of  asylums  for  murderers  and  robbers ;  the 
convents  exhibiting  the  most  public  and  general  licentiousness ; 
in  short,  a  regular  system  of  profligacy  and  plunder  throughout 
the  realm.  This  was  the  Italian  "  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church" 
under  the  very  tutelage  of  the  great  pontiff*;  the  foster»child  of 
Rome,  trained  in  the  way  that  it  should  go  by  the  actual  pater- 
nal hand  of  "  God*s  Vicar  on  Earth ;"  Tuscany,  a  hotbed  of 
impurity. 

But  Richecourt  was  a  subject,  and  he  was  soon  made  con- 
scious of  his  impotence  in  a  struggle  with  his  **  Holiness  :"  . 
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After  some  inquiries  which  served  to  show  at  once  the  ne* 
cessity  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  his  task^  he  gave  up  the 
government  to  the  Archduke  Leopold.  The  Tuscan  aibusea  had 
heen  now  known  at  Viennai  and  the  rank  of  the  Archduke  gave 
him  a  power  which  could  not  be  so  easily  defied*  He  imme- 
diately commenced  the  work  of  imptovement,  and  in  ViQh  or«- 
dered  the  Senator  Ruccellai  to  submit  to  him  a  Memoir  oti  the 
principal  subjects  of  mortmain,  asylums^  and  the  state  df  the 
convents.  In  the  mean  time,  some  notorious  criminajs  among 
the  Romish  priesthood  were  seized  and  punished.  Of  those, 
the  list  contained,  among  others,  a  poisoner ;  one  who  had  made 
three  attempts  to  assassinate  hia  brother-in-law ;  one  guilty  of  a 
violation ;  the  keeper  of  a  gambHng-house ;  one  for  forgery  and 
repeated  violations ;  one  for  swindling  and  the  sale  of  the  church 
ornaments,  &c.  &c. 

Having  thus  begun,  the  remainder  of  Leopold's  government 
was  a  continued  course  of  political  melioration ;  at  every  step 
involved  in  either  the  concealed  or  direct  hosti^lity  of  the  Vati- 
can. Its  chief  ecclesiastical  minister  was  the  individual  of  whom 
these  voluines  give  the  history. 

Scipio  de  Ricci  was  born  at  Florence  in  1741  \  son  of  the 
Senateur-President,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  la  Trap* 
pola.  Commandant  of  the  Swi$8  guard.  But  his  higher  distinc- 
tion was  his  relationship  to  Laurentio  Ricci,  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  a  rank  which  was,  in  its  day,  probably  m  all  the  sub* 
fitance  of  power  second  to  none  on  earth.  In  the  absence  of 
the  secular  avenues  to  honour  among  the  enfeebled  states  of 
Italy,  the  Church  was  the  natural  course  oS  ambition,  and  Ricci 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  l^arn  the  way  to  fortune.  But  a  great 
crisis  was  at  hand.  The  *'  mystery'*  of  Jesuitism  was  on  the 
point  of  being  disclosed,  and  other  men  less  obnoxious  to  tempo- 
ral sovereignty^  yet  not  less  adverse 'to  true  religion,  were  to  be 
made  the  guardians  of  that  evil  oracle,  which  has  so  long  spoken 
^'  Dominion"  to  the  papacy,  and  slavery  to  the  world  beeides. 
Let  those  who  look  bacK  upon  the  influence  of  that  inighty  body» 
deny  the  strength  and  the  delusions  of  its  Church ;  let  thosQ 
who  see  the  subtlety  with  which  Romish  influence  then  wound 
its  way  through  the  depths  of  European  strength,  like  a  hidden 
river  through  the  bowels  of  a  mountain,  unm  the  whole  was 
ready  to  sink  and  dissolve ;  refttse  the  evidence  of  their  senses^ 
and  talk  of  the  impotence  of  Rome.  No  man  knows  Popery^ 
who  measures  it  by  its  apparent  weakness.  Such  would  mea- 
isure  the  capability  of^he  clouds  and  winds,  by  the  airs  and  ya« 
pours  of  a  summer's  eve  y  or  judge  of  the  ocean  in  its  strength 
by  the  ripple  on  the  shore.    We  may  ridicule  the  chance  of 
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direct  assank  od  ttie  proud  sovereign ty  of  England,  by, the 
Pope  and  his  guards ;  and  contemptuously  oorapsre  the  empM 
finess  of  the  ^apal  treimury  with  the  spfendburs  of  our  own 
resources*  Direct  assault  would  be  a  dream;  the  evil  ia 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  shifting,  insidious,  and  systematic 
struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  Protestantiain,  and  with  it  of 
England  and  human  freedom  and  true  refigiou ;  in  the  snbde 
inaUgnity  that  conies,  filled  by  a  pdwet  not  of  man,  against  the 
hour  of  rashness  or  slumber.  From  the  birth  of  the  Reformation^ 
that  struggle  has  never  been  abandoned,  and  never  will,  until 
we  shall  ^ve  way  to  the  clamour  of  an  affected,  foolish  and 
traitorous  '^  liberahty,.'*  alienating  the  mighty  arm  by  which  we 
have  been  upheld  against  the  world;  or  imtil  justice  shall  be 
done  upon  the  head  of  Antichrist,  and  the  world  shall  awake  to 
the  dawning  of  a  day  polluted  no  more  l^  the  smoke  of  his.ido«> 
latries* 

The  first  tenet  of  the  popedom  is,  that  by  original  right  it  is 
the  great  depositary  and  fount  of  human  power.  Its  perpetual 
effort  has  been  to  realize  its  casual  authority  into  peprmanent 
predominance;  and  turn  spiritual  mto  temporal  despotlsn* 
Those  who  deny  this,  are  hot  to  be  taught  by  experience. 
History,  has  written  in  tears  and  blood  the  pre-eminent  epoebi 
when  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman  decided  the  fate  of  nations, 
dethroned  monarchs,  let  havoc  loose  upon  the  opposers  of  the 
Bomish  faith,  and  distributed  kingdoms.  This  was  the  age  of 
violence,  and  the  Popedom  easily  took  upon  it  the  garb  eif  the 
time,  flung  down  the  Crozier  for  the  sword,  made  war,  and  fed 
its  ambition  in  the  field.  Its  triumph  was  over  holiness,  patience 
and  Christianity.  Europe  was  at  the  foot  of  the  great  pontifie 
warrior,  who  came  armed  in  the  terrors  at  once  of  this  world  and 
of  the  worid  to  come ;  arid  his  triumph  wad  stamped  not  in  the 
picace  of  nations,  but  in  their  slaughter,  in  the  torture  and  death 
of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  in  a  vast  and  indescribable 
extent  of  the  agony  of  men  worthy  to  be  mad^  the  dwellings  of 
the  Sf»rit  of  God.  This  was  the  progress  of  Romie  in  the  old 
balf*harbarian  day  of  nations,  when  diere  was  no  public  voice  to 
exclaim  against  her  frauds  and  plunders,  and  wnen  the  tribea 
filrst  starting  from  their  forests  vrete  still  ^zded  and  bewildered 
by  the  pomps  and  wonders  of  the  great  Temple  of  Delusions* 
The  Grermsuia  saw  their  Emperor  doing  penance  barefoot  at  the 
gates  of  Rome;  the  Englisn  saw  the  foot  of  an  Italian  priest 
press^  upon  their  king's  neck ;  the  French  saw  their  monarch 
pay  the  humblest  vasssdage.  Italy,  Spain,  the  whole  extent  of 
£iiropean.savereignty  stood  overshadowed  by  the  Romish  thun-» 
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d^tekudyiilid:  Ibteiiiiig  In  fBcrasod'^rmh^  to  emy 
firpin  tliat  cmtnd  thione  of  mystersi  and  uimaliowed  jpower.  ' 

The  RefentiUioii  broke  tm  spell,  and  knowledge,  persenal 
HIiert]r»  and  masdy  literature  foHowed  in  Ate  triumph  of  roli^onv 
T£e  daims  of  ilome  to  temporal  domination  were  boldly  c6m«i 
bated,  thrown  into  popular  scorn,  and  finally,  after  long  and 
various  conflicts,  repelled.  The  governments  of  Europe,  gra<^ 
dually  rising  from  the  barbarian  chaos,  presented  a  solid  and 
compact  strengdi,  on  which  the  open  fnree  of  Rome  must  be 
baffled.  But  its  resources  were  not  to  be  thus  exhausted.  Let 
those  who  now  giddily  look  upon  Rome  as  impotent,  remem- 
ber with  what  restless  dexterity,  watchfulness  oi  circumstanceB, 
and  subtle  pliancy  it  shifted  its  assault,  and  sapped  its  way  to 
supremacy.  The  age  of  pretended,  supernatural  power  was 
past,  the  pope's  thunders  were  burnt  out,  the  anathema  that 
had  once  shaken  all  thrones  was  now  an  echo ;  to  the  general 
eye,  all  was  depression,  final  and  hopeless ;  the  fires  of  that  altar 
of  abomination  on  which  humim  blood  had  so  long  been  the 
saorifiee,  seemed  to  have  been  extniguished  finr  ever  under  the^ 
leet  of  a  new  and  indignant  generaittoB* 

if  it  had  been  the  will  of  Providence  in  those  days  to  give  us 
over  to  the  follies,  which  have  been  reserved  for  the  maturer 
absurdity  of  our  own ;  and  the  Catfaofic  Question  had  then  been 
stirred  among  us,  what  a  brood  of  triumphant  arguments  would 
have  been  incubated  out  of  diat  depression ;  what  pompous  pe<» 
rorations  from  all  the  old  wordy  antagonists  of  the  throne,  on 
the  idleness  of  fear,  and  the  generosity  of  taking  ^is  hoary  and 
abivering  outcast  into  the  bosom  of  the  Constitution ;  whatre« 
vivals  or  exhausted  sopbism  and  threadbare  jesi,  by  those  ri- 
balds, who,  forgetting  the  sacred  profession  by  which  they  were 
fed,  and  traitors  to  l£e  conmson  principles  and  duties  of  dieir 
faith,  wore  away  life  in  a  riqpetition  of  exploded  ignorance,  and 
dull  buffoonery ;  what  contemptuous  joy  and  malignant  sneerit^ 
from  the  Atheist,  long  baffled,  but  at  last  in  sight  of  revenge  i 
and  while  with  one  hiuid  he  was  laying  the  base  of  some  Insti- 
tute on  which  was  inscribed  **  No.GMl;'^  feelii^  that  the  time 
was  come  for  him  to  drag  down  the  very  shrine  of  Christianity 
4Ufid  the  Constitution  with  the  other. 

But  let  us  look  to  the  history.  Before  fifty  years  had  passed 
from  this  period  of  supposed  ruin,  the  popedom  was  again  little 
less  than  ine  actual  and  direct  master  of  the  whole  adminii^ra-'. 
tion  of  the  Continent.  The  fire  had  lived  in  its  embers,  and 
the  first  blast  raised  it  into  conflagration.  It  had  established  b^ 
nc^w.  form  of  influence  almost  more  dangerous  than  its  bpep 
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nist  ta  the  Refomiatioa.  Xutber^  in  1517,  was  to  be^coinbated 
by  Loyola,  in  15@0 ;  and  it  has  been  the  habitual  boast'  bftbe 
Popish  Church,  that  where  the  great  Restorer  had  risen,  they 
had  been  so  Uttle  behind  hand  with  the  Adversary.  ^  Jesuitiifm 
ascended  to  power  lesa  with  the  vigour  ofhuinan  ambition,  than 
the  subtlety  and  fierce  flight  of  an  evil  spirit ;  wily  poUlieiand, 
not  Christian  pastors;  bold  conspirators,  not  humble  priests'; 
reckless  persecutors,  not  abhorrers  of  blood;  they  forced  their 
way  into  the  cabinets  of  feeble  kings,  that  they  might  be  rulers 
of  their  blinded  people.  In  their  capacity  of  confessors  they 
were  the  invisible  movers  of  the  whole  system  of  the  European 
commonwealth.  In  their  secular  offices  they  grasped  at  the 
gains,  honours,  and  privileges  of  all  society ;  their  monopoly 
stretched  to  the  confines  of  both  hemispheres ;  wherever  was 
the  human  race,  there  was  the  Jesuit,  open  or  disguised ;  and 
the  remotest  of  them  was  bound  by  a  resistless  chaui  to  the 
Romish  throne ;  a  stamp  on  the  floor  of  the  Vatican  was  an- 
swered by  its  ministering  spirits  round  the  world*  To  what 
final  purpose  this  vast  accumulation  of  strength  mig^t  have 
been  turned,  or  how  iar  it  might  have  become  incompatible  with 
man  and  thrones,  is  now  beyond  our  knowledge.  Jesuitism  was 
stricken  in  the  midst  of  its  career.  Its  ambitiosi  had  begun  t» 
display  itself  before  the  time  ;  its  insolent  claim  of  authority  in 
France  over  alike  the  Sovereign  and  the  Church ;  its  indepen^ 
dent  empire  in  South  America  awaking  even  the  torpidity  of 
Spain ;  its  attempt  to  assassinate  the  King  of  Portugal,  startling 
all  monarchs,  raised  a  storm  which  it  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
sustain.  The  Jesuits  were  charged  with  a  general  conspiracy 
against  the  constituted  powers  of  Europe,  and  their  extinction 
was  sternly  demanded  from  the  Head  of  their  Church.  Gan** 
ganelli,  himself  hostile  to  them  firom  early  impressions,  and  per- 
sonal fears,  long  shrank  from  this  measure  of  justice  and  neoes^ 
sity;  but  the  remonstrances  of  the  kines  were  loud,  and  in 
August,  177S,  he  issued  the  Edict  for  the  suppression  of  this 
celebrated  and  atrocious  community,  declaring,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  his  life  would  be  the  price.  His  prediction  was  true,  and 
the  mode  was  presumed  to  be  poison.  In  the  Memoirs  before 
us,  Ricci  is  fully  of  opinion  that  bewas  poisoned ;  observing  that 
"  the  narrative  transmitted  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  his 
Court  *  contains  uneiquivocalevidenoe  of  the  &ot;  and  that  nei-^ 
ther  the  cardinals  nor  the  pope  his  successor  made  any  luKHvm 
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*  *'  La  relazione  della  malattia  e.  della  morte  di  ]ui,  mandataalla  corte  del 
mihtistro  di  Spagna,  dcttsnoil  eqirivoci-argombnti  ctfe  foVsc  afrvelenato."*^ 
Micd  MSS, 
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ioqdr;  oo  th6  softj^et;'  A«li»|r^  that  ''tfitfAgh  the  perpetrator 
of  so  exeerabie  and  sacrileaious  a  crime  may  eonceal  himself 
iiram  the  eyes  of  tibw  world,  he  eamot  c<MMeaI  himself  ftata  the 
justice  of  God."  The  iiarratiTe  of  the  Spanish  minister  is  tod 
curious  to  be  pataed  orer.  It  watt  found  among  Ricci's  papers, 
from  winch  we  give  some  ot  the  prineipa)  emmmstances 

In  4e  year  1770,  various  predictions  bad  been  scattered 
through  the  continent  relative  to  the  jesiiit  affidrs ;  then-  oWect 
^«t  uniformly  to  excite  the  popular  mind  m  defence  of  the  or- 
der, and  to  nithnidate  Oeaent  the  Fourteenth.  The  chief  pro- 
phet  was  a  Wle,  B^ardine  Bannzii  »  peasant  of  Valentano. 
who  pubhdy  declared  that  the  Jesuits  would  not  be  abolished  • 
that  a  distinguished  member  of  the  order  would  even  be  raised 
to  t^  purple  by  Clemen^  «id  that  they  would  be  soon  recaUed 
to  aU  the  states  from  which  they  had  been  expelled.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  Bernardine  ventured  on  a  stffl  bolder 
antieipation,  and  Aiclared  that  the  pope  was  actually  dead. 
The  final  abohtiott  of  the  order  hi  1773;  did  not  extinguish  the 
fSi'^tP?**!.*^  prediction,  but  it  was  chiefly  turned  to  assuiv 
enees  that  the  Jesmts  would  be  restored;  and  that  the  pope 
and  i^meea  who  had  overthromi  them  would  be  put  to  death ' 

1~  £!n  "^"fj^^^^f}^  Jesuits  proved  that  they 
were  the  auAorsef  those  predictions.  •  ^ 


:  Gangaaelh's  habits  were  Kmu*kably  temperate ;  he  was  also 
m  hiaouardaaamst  thevengeanee  so  pubUcly  menaced ;  and 
for  eight  mootKs  be  «emed  to  have  ba£9ed  fiis  enemies,  hS 
^h  of  W  ma  his  oonstitntiten  ahnost  prechided  any  sudden 

;L^w'«Srj-.^*~^*""^  "«"<»"*'  hii  voice  w^ 
sbroDg,  he  walked  with  Ae  firmness  and  activity  of  manhood ; 

hm  temper  was  hKek;  he  was  much  attached  to  socSv  and 
borehup^  in  it  wittpeeuMar  Jntelfigence^nd aiumSTurto 

to  regiUar  *am  «S  five  hours  a  night.  But  one  day  of  the 
hojjr  week  m  in4y  immediately  after-dinner,  he  found  4  eitea- 
«rdm«ry  ««««to^in  his  chest  and  stoma;;h,  liS^Se?Sd 

fT"*  **^*  J**  ^''*^*'  *^«d  °f  it  as  Chanel  M^a^i^ 
duaUy  se«wd  t»  re<»ver.    But  from  that  time  thwewafi 

Snihte  iL*•i^^  ^  '""^  ^  ^-"? »  'SeS 
cou  seiMtt  tam,  and  «a  Easter  diqr,  when  the  pope  officiate*  m 

^tejjj  ««lband  neees«uT  <*>  «ect  a  kmd  orr^certa  £« 
Iwn  fiMjn  the  ope»«j|..  Dfeease  of  the  most  general  and  cn^ 
pbeated  nature  ntm  made  rapid  advances  in  C  Hfe  Xfe 
Franw  w«.  obviouslv  rivii^^ay,  u^,^y.a  „^^ 

P«urfW  attacks,  aaa  £»  ow»  SivSr  wTSiH.  iSf  £S. 
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poisoned.  After  his  death  antidotes^  parlly  used,  if  ere  found 
m  his  chambar. 

•  Yet  his  naturally  ^rong  eonMitution  fbogfat  up  against  decay 
4iBtil  September*  The  predictions  were  still  confident  that  he 
must  die  within  the  year ;  and  a  despatch  ftcm  the  Vicar-General 
of  Padua  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  at  Rome>  De  rebus 
Jesuitaniniy  stated  that  a  number  of  ex-jesoits^  coming  io  him, 
under  die  idea  Aat  he  was  of  the  order,  had  openly  said  that 
the  pope  would  be  dead  even  before  the  etid  of  September  I 
There  was  also  an  cngraTing  made  in  Germany,  which  further 
confirmed  the  agency  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  abominable  transac* 
tion.  It  exhibited  Dealit  holding  a  standard,  with  a  figure  of 
Christ  upon  it;  and  opposite  to  it,  a  staff  surmounted  with  a  little 
tabernacle,  in  which  stood  a  jesuif,  habited  like  a  secular  priest ; 
i>ver  his  head  were  the  letters  J.  HL  S.,  and  at  the  foot  was  the 
Inscription,  ^'  Sic  finis  erit,"  with  some  verses  in  German,  saying, 
diat  Uiou^  the  Jesuits  might  have  changed  their  dress,  they 
were  determined  never  to  change  their  opinions ;  underneath  the 
verses  was  the  text,  1.  Kings  xxxv.  18,  in  th6  form  of  an  anagram  i 
^*  q  VoD  bon  VM  est.  In  o  CVLIs  s Vis  fa  Glet/'  The  capital 
letters  making  together  the  number  MDCCLV VVVIIIL,  the 
year  1774*,  in  whieh  Clement  was  to  die  i 

His  course  of  suffering  was  now  about  to  be  dosed.  On  the 
lOth.of  September,  he  was  attacked  by  a  paroxysm  which  con* 
tinned  with  occasional  inteimissifms,  probably  from  the  progress 
of  his  feebleness,  until  the  22ii  when,  at  half^past  seven  in  the 
morning,  GanganeUi,  perhaps  die  most  popular,  most  learned^ 
and  most  pieus  of  all  the.pairtcffs  of  the  See  of  Rome,  expired. 
His  body- immediately  exhibited  all  the  usual  signs  of  poison; 
livid  spots,  bliackness  of  the  coiintenance,  the  lips  and  nails ;  the 
whole  of  the  interior 'in  a  state  of  gangrene;  and  the  hair 
from  his  head  falling  off  on  his  pillow.  The  universal  belief 
of  Rome  was  tliat  poison  had  been  given,  supposed  to  be  the 
Aoquetia,  which  is  made  in  Cialabna,  and  understood  to  kill, 
by  precisely  this  lingering  but  inevitable  death.  Such  is 
the  official  opinion,  given  by  the  unsuspected  Catholicism  of  a 
Spanish  ambassador  writing  to  his  court ;  and  preserved  by  a 
Romish  prelate ;  such  was  the  opinion  of  £^u];<ope  at  the  time ; 
and  such  will  be  the  opinion  of  every  man  who  knows  of  what 
Satanic  wickedness  Jesuitism  is  capable.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
affect  scepticism  or  denial  on  the  sutgect  of  ui  atrocious  murder, 
which  was  in  its  own  day  acknowledged  as  the  natural  work  of 
the  party^  was  the  genuine  fruit  of  its  principles,  and  was  black 
enough  to  st^n^  and  degrade  Both  for  e^er^^ 

^Q'  return  to  Ricci.    llis  first  intention  was  to  have  been  » 
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»  ■  * 

Jesuit.  His  education  and  coomexiona  might  have  deCermiM4 
him ;  bat  he  had  the  still  more-powerful  impulse  of  one  of  those 
pious  artifices  which  the  "  Mother  of  all  the  Churches"  has 
never  spared  where  gain  or  glory  was  in  question..    This  was  a 

Erophecy  of  St.  Francis  Bor^>  (auspicious  name !)  by  which 
eaven  was  promised  to  all  Jesuits,  on  the  simple  condition  of 
their  being  Jesuits.  The  bishop  frankly  acknowledges  that 
"  wishing  as  he  did  to  be  secure  for  all  eternity,  he  could  not 
neglect  a  passport  so  easily  to  be  got  * ."  This  would  be  of 
Itself  enough  to  shew  that  the  record  against  Rome  in  these  vo- 
lumes was  not  the  record  of  one  much  disposed  to  cavil.  But 
we  have  a  still  more  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  not  merely 
no  sceptic,  but  that  he  was  the  very  compound  of  all-swallowing 
submission  and  sanctified  prejudice  that  Rome  loves  in  ber  in- 
most soul ;  the  very  material  out  of  which  she  has  fabricated 
her  Pantheon.  While  Ricci  was  residing  in  the  Jesuits'  colIeg4e^ 
he  had  a  tumour  on  his  knee,  which  resisted  aU  applications. 
'The  doctors  were  about  to  amputate,  when  it  hickity  occurred 
to  the  patient  to  try  the  effect  of  a  miracle.  He  laid  the  image 
of  Hyppofite  Ghtlantini,  a  holy  friar,  one  of  the  Bacchetoni,  or 
Brotherhood  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  upon  the  part,  and 
having  laid  it  with  a  strong  faith,  was,  to  the  astonishment,  no 
doubt,  of  the  doctors,  and  to  the  infinite  honour  and  glory  of 
the  saint,  completely. cured!  Such  is  Rome;  and  yet  these 
people  wiir  persist  in  saying  that  they  are  not  idolaters. 

^ut  this  tumour  was  the  means  of  weaning  Ricci  from  his 
propensi^  to  the  Jesuits.  The  Ecclesiastic  under  whose  care 
ne  had  remained  during  his  illness,  was  covertlv  a  Jansenist ;  a 
disciple  of  one  of  those  sects  which,  to  this  hour,  make  dis- 
sensions in  a  Church,  proudly  asserting  indivisibility^  and 
boasting  of  its  success  in  trampUng  on  the  human  under- 
standing. Here  his  partiality  for  the  order  of  Loyola  began 
to  ber  shaken;  hi»  family  finally  settied  his  doubts,  for  on 
acquainting  them  with  his  original  intention,  he  received  a 
command'  to  retiaffti  instantly  to  Florence.  The  Jesuits  bad 
been  for  some  time  obnoxious  to  authority;  they  were  actually 
on  the  point  of  their  fall,  and  Ricci's  prospects,  from  con- 
nexion and  fortune,  were  too  high  to  be  hazarded  on  the  fate 
of  a  falling  order.  Once  at  Florence,  and  under  the  Benedic-^ 
tines,  he  became  a  Jansenist. 

,   It  may  surprise  the  Protestant  reader^  to  find  such  frequent 
opjpositioh  in  the  Romish  Church  to  t];^e*  ambition  of  the  Pa- 

-  .  *  .  * 

*''  Un  passaporto  di  ial  natura  non  poloTa  trascararsi  di  ttoo  «hi  d«iid«rava 
i^awicurare  la  eteroa  BuinW'^CRicei  MSS.) 
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fsajf  and  he  mav  have  hastily  cim^etved  that  thb  m^positiQtt 
unplied  some  dislike  to  the  corrupting  practices  ancTimscrip- 
tural  doctrines  of  Romanism,  But  he  will  soon  learn  that  aU 
ihe  sects  of  that  Church  are,  nearly  in  the  same  degree,  bi- 
^oted^  unfounded  in  scriptural  knowledge^  and  subservient  to 
the  popish  corruption  of  doctrine.  In  the  great  and  fatal  point 
of  slavery  to  the  tenets  of  Rome,  as  a  Church,  they  absolutely 
vie,  Jansenist  and  Jesuit,  in  prostration ;  their  resistance  mayl 
variously  contemplate  Rome  as  a  court,  but,  to  the  claims  of 
the  Pope,  in  his  character  of  chief  idolater,  maker  of  saints, 
and  vicegerent  of  God !  they  bow  down  in  the  dust,  as  the 
Philistine  bowed  down  to  Ashtaroth  and  Dagon. 
.  Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  had  revived  the  doctrine  of 
Augustine  on  Free  Will,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
priesthood  had  adopted  his  sentiments.  The  Jesuits,  always 
ready  to  put  down  all  inquiry,  had  made  a  fierce  attack  on  tSe 
Jans^nists.  The  dispute  rapidly  turned  &om  doctrines  to  po. 
litics  ;  and  the  Jansenists  enlisted  popular  opinion  and  common 
sense  on  their  side,  by  impeaching  the  right  of  th^  Pope  to 
intermeddle  in  the  patronage  of  the  French  Church.  The. 
Pope,  whom  our  Roman  Catholic  advocates  represent  a& 
caring  nothing  about  those  things,  furiously  resented  this  cur«t 
tailment  of  his  power  of  disturbing  the  governments  of  Europe^ 
and  issued  a  succession  of  bulls  and  curses  against  the  Janse** 
nists.  The  Jesuits,  sworn  retainers  of  Rome,  and  acknQ3F« 
ledging  no  Master  but  the  Pope,  in  whosesoever  dominions  they, 
misht  be,  fought  his  battle  with  all  the  weapons  of;  frauds 
violence,  and  conspiracy ;  affording  another. instance  of, what 
the  writer  of  these  volumes  Justly  describes. as  ^^the  horrible 
abuse  bom  in  the  course  of  years,  of  the  iiifemdl  confusion  at 
the  temporal  power  with  the  spiritual;"  the  Jansenists  were 
beaten,  but  they  stiU  survive,  irritatedi  and  denouncing  the 
papal  lyrs^nny. . 

In  1775  Ricqi,  now  a  priest,  and  in  possession  of  preferment 
in  Florence,  went  to  Rome,  to  attend  the  f<§tes  on  the  election 
of  Angelo  Braschi  to,  the  popedom.  Here  his  ambition  was 
tempted  by  offers  of  prelacy •  But  his  disgust  at  the  scenes 
presented  by  the  court  of  ''  his  holiness/'  the  "  head  of  the 
faith,"  was  sufficient  to  make  him.  shrink  from  th^  idea  of  re- 
maining.' "    .         > 

**  From  my  knowledge,"  he  says,  **  of  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of 
the  court 'of  Rome,  I  was  convinced  that  in  no  other  spot  of  earth, 
would  the  expectation  of  rising  to  high  employment  be  so  incompatible 
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with  the  jH^sHiHiif  of  rennuniiig  an  htmett  wum.  If  there  b  any  one 
yfh0  h«A  so  Micc^pded  in  preserving  his  hoDOttr,  and  continuing  a 
Chrisdaii)  after  having  entered  into  the  career  of  the  prdacy.  I  say 
that  he  is  a  mra  avis  m  tcrris*  I  formed  the  deterronuition  not  s^ 
much  as  think  of  it,  suoh  was  ipy  funror  of  the  fractices  that  catne 
before  my  eyes,  and  the  artifices  that  palpably  existed  among  the 
prelacy :  I  could  conceal  neither  my  disffust,  nor  my  indignation,  from, 
those  of  my  friends  whom  I  saw  degrading  themsdves,  by  the  base- 
ness and  adulation  of  this  courtiership  *•*' 

We  are  to  vemember,  that  this  is  the  testunony  of  one  apoir 
the  spot>  a  man  of  rank,  who  from  his  office  and  connexions  wast 
admitted  into  the  secret  \.  an  Italian,  whose  absolute  devoted* 
nesa  to  the  Romiah  feligton  would  have  led  hhn  to  palliate 
the  cranes  of  the  popedom,  if  pabiation  had  been  possible* 

Nov  was  this  the  tittemeas  of  a  diaappointed  man,  for  on  his 
return  to  florence  he  was  noaainatea  Vicar  General  to  Ae 
Archbishop,  and,  oh  the  death  of  the  l^hop  of  Pistoia,  in 
17S0^  was  raised  to  the  mitre* 

The  new  Bishop  eicamining,  by  order  of  the  Arehdukej  into' 
hia  diooeae,  found  it  in  a  atate  of  singular  corruption.  The 
floandaloua  conduct  of  the  nuns  with  their  confessors,  had  long^ 
been  a  aubjeat  of  notoriety,  and  his  two  imniediate  predecessora' 
bad  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  at  reform.  But  the  Domiy 
nieana  w^ere  the  confessors,  and  they  were  powerfid  at  Rome, 
where  the  idea  of  reform  was  laughed  at.  Kicci  determined  to 
dear  away  this  monstrous  abuse ;  and  the  nature  and  excess  of 
it  may  be  calculated  from  his  conceiving  it  a  grand  step  in  ad-^ 
vance,  to  prohibit  the  confessors  from  visiting  their  *'  spiritual 
daughters*'  in  the  interior  of  the  convent,  except  in  ease  o9 
aeceasity,  and  then  only  in  their  stoles  and  surplices.  Thta* 
simple  prohibition,  whose  purpose  is  sufficiently  plain  f^' 
'^  toqchM  them  to  the  quick,  as  the  Bbhop  expresses  it ;  and 
set  them  upon  all  kinds  of  contrivances  for  its  evasion. 

His  first  encuury  was  into  the  convent  of  St«  Catherine,  in. 
the  diocese  of  Frato.  *^  For  many  years,"  we  quote  the  Bishop, 
**  two  Dominician  nuns  of  St.  Cf^tberine,  the  one  named  sister' 
Catherine  Reue  Buonamici,  fifty  ycara  of  age;  the  other  dater 

*'  Avendo  bene  examioaU  i  raggiri  e  lo  cabbale  di  quells  corte,  compresi. 
che  innian  luogo  qosiito  Ik,  e  inoompstibUe  il  numteBerst  galsntuOBMl,  ddUrn' 
idea,  come  dicono  di  far  fortuna  e  di  pervenire  ad  altl  posti. 

Si  alciiDo  vi  e  cui  sia  riosci^to  mantenersi  falaoiaoni9  e  perfeitoCrisUaoo, 
etitrando  nella  carriera  della  prelatura,  dicho  che  qaei^o  e  il.  rara  avii  la 
lerria.    P.M.   RicciMSS.  ^ 

f  Gil  fernra  sal  viro. 
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Clodesinde  Spigfai,  thirty-^ight,  both  of  noUe  bbth,  bad  lived 
in  the  grossest  excesses  *.''  The  Dominicans,  who  had  the 
sole  superintendence  of  the  convent,  and  were  perfectly  ac^^ 
quainted  with  all  its  transactions,  by  either  personal  knowledge^ 
or  auricular  confession,  that  matchless  contrivance  for  propa- 
gating vice  from  penitent  to  confessor,  and  frotn  confessor  to 
penitent,  had,  instead  of  extinguishing  the  crime,  thought  only 
of  suj^essing  the  scandal ;  and  the  immorality  went  on  ac- 
cordingly. At  length,  just  before  Ricci's  election,  a  new  con-* 
ftssor  had  been  appointed,  a  Dominican  too,  but,  by  some  un- 
lucky oversight,  not  fully  let  into  the  secret.  The  confessor, 
unprepared  for  the  extracnrdinary  disclosures  that  met  him  on 
ev«ry  side,  publicly  refused  absolution  to  dipse  two  principal 
nuns*  The  offiiir  was  now  past  concealment.  The  Vicar  6e* 
neral  was  ordered  to  make  a  report  to  the  Bishop,  an4  his 
43tatement  was,  that  those  women  denied  at  once  a  fqiture  state^ 
and  the  criminatity  of  human  actions ;  declaring  that  the  *f  sing 
of  the  fle^,"  in  particular,  were  no  sins  at  all.  The  confessor 
himself -waited  on  the  Bishop  with  his  statement,  and  then 
begged  his  dismissal.    Ricci  promised  him  the  Grand  Diike'a 

rrotection.  •  "  But,"  as  he  says,  **  the  monk  knew  better  than 
the  extremities  to  which  reHgiom  eaialy  and  the  honour  ef 
ike  eofp$  could  lead;  and  he  insfeted  on  my  receiving  his  resig-* 
nation."  The  Dooniieana  alone  had  th^  privilege  of  confessing 
in  this  convent,  and  the  Bishop's  request  to  jmn  with  htm 
in  putting  an  end  to  its  abominations,  was  received  with  the 
utmost  contempt,  as  an  intrusion  upon  their  aetuid  property* 
The  result  was,  tibat  Ricci  laid  the  matter  before  the  Grand 
Duke,  who  issued  an  immediate  order,  prohibiting  all  inter^ 
course  between  the  nuns  and  the  monks.  Both  were  outrageous 
at  diis  formidable  separation ;  but  Leopold  was  resolute.  The 
muia  were  finally  brought  to  s,  declaration  of  remorse,  and  the 
monks  were  driven  to  save  their  credit  in  their  old  way  of  pious 
fraud.  They  prepared  one  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Vincent  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  trance  before  the  shrine  of  the  body  of  St* 
Catherine^  and  gave  out  that  this  was  a  sign  from  heaven,  por- 
tending some  terrible  visitation  on  the  town.  ^  The  church  was 
|xB^]edlately  crowded  with  women^  who  thinking  that  the  end 
of  tfoe  i^oijd  w^9  at  hsLf^  fMriecjl  m4  for  confession  |  and  it  was 
jwkh  no  slight  difficu%  thait  ti^m  public  quiet  W49  nt  length 
Mstored. 

The  Dominicans  had  been,  from  Iheir  institution,   the  fa- 
vourke  order,  the  vary  pillars  of  the  papacy.    Their  services^ 

f  Imnene  aei  pia  inftiBii  ^ihorduu.m^M.J 
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and  their  congeniality  to  the  Romish  Chdreh,  may  be  ^ex- 
pressed in  a  single  word,  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  ''  In- 
quisition.*' The  Jesuits  had  partially  superseded  this  pow- 
erful order,  but  their  extinetion  nad  thrown  back  all  power  into 
the  Dominican  hands,  and  to  strike  at  the  Dominicans  was  al- 
most equivalent  to  striking  at  his  Holiness  himself.  But  Leopold 
had  imbibed  some  of  the  resolution  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to' purify  his  states,  at. least. as  much  as 
states  under  popery  can  be  purified ;  and  had  thus  ventured  on 
the  bold  step  of  extinguishing  the  gross  intercourse  of  the  con- 
vents. This  intercourse  was  no  modem  abuse,  for  the  monlor 
had  been  masters  of  the  Tuscan  convents  for  a  century  and  a 
half;  and  their  proceedings  had,  during  that  whole  period, 
excited  the  greatest  conceivable  scandals.  So  far  back  as 
164S,  the  chief  magistrate  and  principal  people  of  Pistoia  bad 
demanded,  by  a  public  instrument,  an  mquiry  into  **  the  excesses 
of  the  DomiiHcans  in  the  convents  of  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Lucie.*'  Nothing  was  done,  and  the  monks  enjoyed  their  ex- 
traordinary privileges  without  let  or  hindrance  until  the  time  of 
Leopold,  whose  attempts  at  change  were  unceremoniously 
branded  with  the  names  of  heresy  and  impiety*  Some  of  the 
tixuas  were  now  questioned  oh  the  proceedings  of  these  pro- 
fligate personages ;  and  the  examination  disclosed  a  lon^  train 
of  iniquity,  in  the  shapes  of  both  embezzlement  and  hcenti-* 
ousness.    Ricci  says, 

''  Tbey  stated,  that  the  spiritual  Isxity  was  indescribable,  from  die 
familiarities  of  the  confessms,  and  their  facilities  of  coming  into  the 
convent.  They  dined  and  drank  there  with  whom  they  chose.  They 
remained  with  them  in  their  cells  unquestioned  **  At  night  there  were 
certainiy  separate  chambers,  but  they  were  all  within  the  same  doister, 
and  the  only  excuse  necessary  was  the  pretence  of  visiting  the  sick/' 

Custom  and  impunity  had  gone  so  &r  as  to  put  an  end  even 
to  all  caution : 


t» 


**  The  irregularities  of  this  convents  were  as  well  known  and  ais  mulch 
a  common  topic  among  their  inmates,  as  any  transaction  of  eothmon 
life.  Which  was  the  mistress  of  the  provincial,  or  the  prior,  or  the 
confessor,  was  notorious.  And  there  were  instances  where  this'  intdiv 
tercourse  was  declared  with  even  a  certain  degree  of  formal  shMnd^^ 
ness.  The  provincial,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  convent,  being  known  to 
declare  his  tsife  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  nuns ;  and  his  lay- 
brother  makbg  a  similar  declaration^    It  was  the  business  of  the  *  pe? 

*  Trat^teneodosi  a  solo  a  sola  ia  '^ulUofae  ceUa*«-<A.^ 
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*nit^U'  to  attesd  to  the  ooHfeBaor's  iftpartnienu ;  and  a  youth  1>elongiiig 
to  the  saccisty  dedared,  among  stjlLmore  singular  acknowledgments, 
:.to  the  Bishg|>9  that  his  chief  employment  was  to  carry  presents  and 
.billetSrdQUx  back  and  forwards  between  these  sacred  spouses  *•** 

• 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  enquiries  just  named  took  place 
before  Bicci's  elevation ;  for  even  the  submissiveness  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  been  roused,  and  their  first  demand  was  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Dominicans  from  the  superintendance  of  those 
disorderly  communities.  Rome,  which  would  probably  have 
answered  the  representation  of  one  of  its  Bishops  with  scorn  or 
punishment,  yet  felt  a  politic  reluctance  to  offend  the  heir  of  the 
German  empire,  and  a  favourable  answer  was  returned  from  the 
Council  of  Cardinals.  But  here  the  success  rested.  All  actual 
improvement  was  deferred  £romyear  to  year,  until  at  length  the 
Pope,  urged  still  more  strongly,  was  compelled  to  speak  out,  and 
Pius  VI.  sent  forth  his  mandate,  declaring  peremptorily,  that,  to 
take  the  convents  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans,  was  "  con- 
trary to  the  sacred  canons,  and  hurtful  to  the  Church,  to  reli- 
gion, and  the  reputation  of  the  monastic  bodies." 

We  have  already  seen  how  utterly  unworthy  of  respect  w^u 
the  reputation  of  those  monastic  bodies*  But  we  now  give  the 
attestation  of  an  individual,  whose  situation  made  her  a  pecu- 
liarly competent  witness ;  the  sister  Flayia  Beraccini,  prioress 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Pistoia.  Two  autograph  letters  of  her  s  are 
quoted  from  the  archives  of  the  Ricci  family.  They  are  with- 
out the  date  of  the  year,  but  were  written  in  either  1775  or 
.  1781,  and  are  Addressed  to  Dr.  Comparini,  Rector  of  the  Epis- 
copal Seminary  at  Pistpia;-^ 

**  I  sit  down  in  haste  to  tell  you  some  part  of  what  I  know,  but  It 
would  take  a  long  time  and  a  long  memory  to  recollect  the  number  of 
those  occurrences  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted  during  the 
twenty-four  years  since  the  monks  have  been  in  the  habit  of  coming 
here.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  those  who  are  no  more.  As  to  the  others, 
whose  condttct  must  fall  under  censure,  thev  are  more  numerous  than 
you  can  thk|uk ;  atkd  among  those,  the  provmcial  Bellendi,  the  fathers 
I)onati,  Pacini,  &c»  &c. 

^  But  what  is  the  use  of  attempting  to  name  them.  Excepting  tbrea 
or  four  among  the  multitude  of  monks,  dead  and  alive,  whom  1  have 
ever  Iuiowb,  there  was  not  one  but  was  of  the  same  stamp.     They  all 

*  n  provinciale  alia  sua  prima  yisHa  aei  comrenii,  destinava  Ja  sua  favorita 
e  tua  «pOM  ,*  e  81  e  veduto  taWolta  un  vecchio  impudente,  al'  primo  congresto 
in  un  convento,  meiltre  il  tuo  capello  in  testa  ad  una  d^tU  auziamt,  diebiarao* 
dolA  ill  faccia  alUaltre  monacbe,  « la  «ica  tpo$a," 
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professed  the  saifie  principles,  ftod  ptsnued  the  saim^  cobdmA.     Thiy 
live  with  the  nuns  even  more  obviously  than  if  ihey  were  maffied  *• 

**  I  repeat,  that  I  absolutely  would  n6t  have  iinne  to  eaumerate  the 
instances.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  tnonks  come  to  visit  the  skk, 
it  is  perfectly  understood,  that  they  sup  with  the  nuns.  The  priests 
ai'e  the  kusbandi  of  the  nuns^  and  the  Uy-brothers  of  the  (ay^siiters. 
If  complaints  are  made,  the  monk  is  melrely  removed  to  another  coo- 
vent,  and  thus  matters  go  on  as  before.  *  Poor  girls^'  I  remember 
Baying  one  day  to  a  provincial,  (an  Englishman,  whose  name  I  have 
forgot))  '  poor  girls,  by  abandoning  die  world,  they  think  to  esci«^ 
its  perils,  and  here  they  find  still  worse.  Our  fathers  and  mothers  give 
us  a  careful  education  ;  but  in  the  convent  all  is  reversed/  The  pro- 
vincial had  no  answer  to  make*  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  the  monks 
are  the  most  corrupt  race  existing.  Let  the  men  of  the  world  be  as 
profligate  as  they  may,  they  can  never  rival  the  profligacy  of  those 
people.  Every  year  when  they  bring  us  the  *  holy  water,'  they  abso- 
lutely  fill  the  convent  with  riot.  It  is  an  actual  brawl.  I  remember 
their  whitening  father  Manni's  fkce,  and  dressing  him  up  like  a  nun. 
They  constantly  had  plays  and  assemblies.  If  a  strange  monk  hap- 
pened to  pass  through  the  town,  he  was  regularly  introduced  into  the 
convent ;  all  that  was  necessary,  was  to  make  some  sick  nun  apply  for 
faim  fts  her  confessor.  Every  moment  there  was  some  new  incident : 
the  marriage  of  a  monk  and  nun,  or  a  quarrel,  or  some  punishment  of 
inconstancy^  or  some  clamour  about  tricks  ^ayed  oa  ^eh  other,  aini 
fio  forth. 

"  I  am  not  to  be  tc^d  that  this  went  on  only  in  our  convent.    It  was 

i'ust  the  same  at  St.  Lucie,  and  at  Prato,  and  at  Pisa,  and  at  Perugia- 
have  heard  circumstances  of  the  convents  in  those  cities,  which  would 
fill  you  with  astonishment.  It  is  the  same  thing  every  where,  a  repe- 
tition of  disorders  and  abuses.  A  monk  one  day  ^aid  to  me».  that  if 
a  nun's  veil  and  a  monk's  hood  were  hiing  up  on  two  separate  p<des, 
there,  was  such  a  sympathy  between  them,  that  they  would  end.  by 
coming  together.  I  repeat,  in  the  most  perfect  conviction,  that  let  the 
suspicions  of  the  higher  clergy,  relative  to  the  corruption  of  conventual 
manners,  be  what  they  may,  they  c&ntiot  reach  beyond  b  very  small 
portion  of  those  excesses." 

The  seeosid  letter  of  the  prioress  relates  to  Bome  cnqnirfiffi 
Htto  the  conduct  of  a  Dominican  cotifessor,  Iftt  the  ooiiv#iit  4if 
St.  Vincent,  where  it  was  known  that  pecoUar  ihiMoviduct  had 
6ccurred : — 

**  As  to  the  father  Buzzacherioi,  he  goes  on  just  Hke  aU.  ikte  other 
monks,  passing  his  time  in  amusing  himself,  and  letting  the  nuns  have 
full  liberty  of  indulging  in  their  usual  irregularities.  His  previous  con- 
duct was  well  known.  He  had  lived  mm  sister  Odaldi  of  St.  Lucie, 
who  sent  him  presents  on  presents.    While  with  us,  he  fell  in  love  with 

*  Si  iratta  oon  lemonachc  con  piu  comjidenza  che  se  fossero  mmmog^liati. 
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ihe  daughter ^fouriftewiHrd ;  tud  itU  the  fitsis  greir  jeetlous  ^  *-  Of 
^fm  other  cpndtict,  I  can  say  nothing ;  but,  if  be  bad  b^sti  inclined  t^ 
do  bis  duty  her^,  he  would  not  bav^  &uf&red  the  Aons  to  keep  pLctores 
^  tbeir  lovers  in  their  chambers*  mxd  to  wear  paioiu  But  never  lose 
sight  of  this  one  fact — all  monks  are  the  same. 

"  The  DomittiGan  nims  of  St.  Vincent,  but  a  few  years  ago,  were 
seized  with  such  -a  violent  passion  for  fathers  Lupi  arid  Borghiniani. 
that  they  formed  two  parties,  ox^  calling  themselves  tbe  Lupe,  and 
£he  other  the  BorghJniane. 

~*^  Father  Donati,  now  at  Rome,  madi^  the  greatest  noise  in  Bt, 
X,iicie,  Father  Brandi  was  also  a  good  deal  in  lashion.  Fathers  Notta 
aad  Tf adico  are  mauvais  sujets,** 

A  letter  of  the  Advocate  Zan^beiti,  idalfed  Rome»  17$1,  io 
fiiafaop  Ric(&,  eonfingfus  die  geoerdi  fiature  of  tbo^e  aCatementi^ 
mcpressing  a  hope  that  tlie  fHins  ^hjiU  ^yer y  wfa^e  )m  with^ 
ifrawn  from  the  i^ritual  dkectioxi  ic^the  mooks,  ^fla*^u}aFly  hi 
Ae  RottiftB  45tstes,  ^  where«  a  few  jeiffs  paaf ,  J:bere  being  ooea*- 
sion  to  throw  down  two  coavents  of  male  and  female  earni^lites^ 
a  subterranean  communication  was  fpund^  by  wfaicb  the  monks 
and  nuns  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  each  other."  Zanobettj 
had  been  five  years  asfsej&sor  of  the  inquisition^and  no  authority 
4K)juld  be  nnore  aufficient  than  his  experience. 

During  aUthis,  the  Papal  NuBcio  y?a^  the  active  opponent  of 
jseforiH  of  ieviory  ij^d*  A»d»  it  is  ob«erved^  ^' As  he  wa3  the 
pndlealor  of  the  eonriftpiioiis  ^f  ilm  monh^  ao  he  thought  fit  Xq 
indulge  himself  in  their  amusements/'  Within  the  convents, 
due  DiEiB  faad.soBtrivttd  «o  oompl^li^'to  get  rid  of  their  formalin 
ilea,  dut  ti»ey  save  aia^ed  halls  to  f lie  moiiks,  and  pei*forme4 
esmedaes^  at  me  dbsa  of  whlch#  a&  ihe  monks  never  forget 
fiwmee,  ^leiie  was  a  general  eoHeolioji  for  their  fipi|;^taal  dkec^ 
tors ;  and  the  Papal  NuosieiiO  waa  so  far  fr^an  being  austere  on 
febe  ioecBsloa,  that  ^^  he  «^a  a  regulajr  attendant  at  their  pious 
fcstiviliea."  Min^gled  with  ihotc  ex^saea,  there  was  a  quantity 
of  siqifipatidoB  cxoaeding  evan  th»  ttaual  Popi^  we^^&MI'e.;  and 
also  a  giieat  deal  .ef  meat  rapadiiYwte  Infidalky^  ft»  n^t  <iH|u$pal 
aoneemitaat* 

The  Jeaaite^  as  ithair  <&ll  ap^oadiied*  had  iHtgi«pted  to  add 
to  the  crowded  cataiogve  of  4}heir  idofa«  a^  make  a  aew  God ; 
Aey  eaHed  this  ^'  T^  Aacared  he^rt  efj^usr  Tliey  found  a 
pertvon  for  their  idol  in  the  former  pope,  Clement  XIII-j  and 
tbey  ^rere  prooeeding  in  great  i^riujuph  wh^a  this  (M  idolater 
died.  ^GanganeUi,  his  snoc^soa*,  mdt^  a  philosopher  than  apope^ 
hated  and  feared  the  j^eauits,  and  the  ^'  Cor^UttHcC'  came  to 
a  full'  stop  at  Rome.  But  Jeaaitiam  was  always  indefatigable^ 
ffiuii  IJiispa^^  vraa  ehosea  as  iha  .moat  aecsuce  .apoi  for  the  e;i:peri- 
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ment     There  tbey  set  their  agents  instantly  to  work,  and  a 

fublic  appIi(;^tion  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia  and  the 
*ope,  for  leave  to  establish  an  annual  festival^  a  perpetual  mass, 
and  annex  indulgences  or  exemptions  from  purgatory,  to  the 
*'  Sacred  Heart !"  Ricci,  as  a  Jansenist,  refused  the  request. 
But  it  was,  of  course,  auite  a  different  affair  at  Rome.  Cardi- 
nal Rezzonico,  one  of  the  state  secretaries,  made  no  difficulty  of 
giving  the  fullest  privilege,  and  despatched  the  brief  to  the 
Bishop ;  who,  however,  in  reliance  on  Leopold,  put  it  up  in  his 
portfeuUle  for  the  time. 

Still  the  Jesuits  were  resolved  to  carry  their  point.  One  of 
the  order  was  employed  to  exhibit  pictures  of  the  idol  in  all  di- 
reckons.  Those  were  covered  with  rich  ornaments.  The 
Papal  "  Indulgences'' were  annexed  to  ihem;  and  in  defiance 
of  bishop  and  prince,  a  Fraternity  was  publicly  formed  in 
honour  of  this  new  object  of  adoration.  The  object  and  tHe 
triumph  seem  trivial ;  but  there  was  a  deep  purpose  couched 
under  this  petty  provincial  struggle. 

• 

"  No  one  can  hq  ignorant,"  says  Ricci,  "  and  melancholy  experience 
has  given  proof  of  the  fact,  m  the  convulsions  that  still  agitate  Europe, 
what  a  multitude  of  machinations  the  Jesuits  employed,  under  the 
.patronage  of  Pius  VI.,  to  restore  themselves  as  a  body.  It  had  struck 
them,  that  the  adoration  of '  the  Sacred  Heart' -would  be  a  centre  and 
rallying  point  for  their  partisans ;  and  with  this  view  they  neglected  no 
"means,  they  spared  no  artifice,  to  establish  and  extend  Uieir  worship.** 

Ganganelli)9  death  removed  the  chief  obstacle.  *'  The  Sa- 
cred Heart"  was  erected  into  a  Divinity  by  his  successor,  and 
**  Pius  VI.  flung  out  his  indulgences  on  the  heart-worshippeis 
with  both  Ipinds."  Ricci,  superstitious  and  popish  as  he  was, 
thought  that  this  was  an  abuse ;  and  safe  under  the  wing  of 
the  Tuscan  government,  he  ventured  to  issue  a  ''  Pastoral 
Letter/'  telling  the  people  that  true  devotion  was  equally  re- 
moved from  a  blind  ^*  fetishism,''  and  a  licentious  Sadduceism, 
and  finally,  that  the  new  worship  was  useless.  Will  it  be  believ- 
ed, that  such  is  the  state  of  the  human  understanding  and  liberty 
under  Popery,  that  even  Leopold  thought  this  going  too  far ; 
and  his  secretary  was  directed  to  express  to  the  Bishop,  that 
his  zeal  was  stronger  than  his  prudence,  aitd  that  he  had  in- 
eurred  disapprobation.  It  shews  the  honest  nature  of  the  man, 
that  notwithstanding  this  mandate,  which  would  have  tied  the 
tongue  or  broken  the  heart  of  half  the  churchnien  and  courtiers 
in  Italy,  RJcei  said/  that  he  must  obey  God  rather  than'man, 
and  he  immediately  multiplied  the  copies  of  his  "  Letter."  . 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  those  topics  to  even  tlie  grosa^jgno- 
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ranee  of  the  convents.  The  Grand  Duke  had  dhnscted  his 
attention^  at  an  early  period,  to  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  edu«> 
cation ;  and  the  Ducal  order  was  issued  for  appropriating  a 
convent  to  the  better  purposes  of  a  college.  The  Bishop  pro- 
ceeded without  delay.  He  found  the  Abbot's  tables  covered 
with  the  figures  and  other  marks  of  gambling,  and  sucli  a  pro- 
vision of  cards,  as  forbade  any  doubt  of  the  usual  avocations  bf 
the  fraternity.  But  the  library  was,  like  the  bread  in  FalstafTs 
bill,  a  non-entity,  it  was  not. a  hundred  volumes;  and  those 
were  thrown  together  among  old  account  booksi  and  the  whole 
heaped  into  an  obscure  comdor.         . 

'*  The  Holy  Scriptures,  scattered  into  a  number  of  little  volumes, 
we^e  not  even  complete.  There  was  nothing  of  value  but  a  few  edi- 
^oQs  of  the  fifteenth  century.  All  the  rest  were  old  books  of  casuistry, 
and  others  equally  useless.  The  Grand  Duke,  on  viewing  the  collec- 
tion, said,  '  He  would  not  give  six  pauls  (five  francs)  for  them.'  With 
this  neglect  of  their  literature,  the  monks  had  kept  their  town  and 
country  establishments  in  the  highest  order,  and  had  furnished  their 
houses  elegandy,  in  the  most  modem  styleJ" 

All  the  conventual  literati  were  in  nearly  the  same  state. 
They  had  more  amusing  occupations  than  books.  In  some 
convents  there  were,  no  doubt,  large  deposits  of  books,  but  no- 
body thought  of  reading  them,  and  they  were  generally  locked 
up  'from  possible  study.  In  the  Bishop's  tour  through  the 
convents  of  his  diocese,  his  first  enquiry,  after  seeing  the 
ehurch^  was  to  see  the  library.    We  give  his  own  words : —  . 

**  I  may  be  suspected  of  exaggeration,  but  my  report  is  unfortunately 
but  too  true.  The  room  in  which  the  books  were  kept  was  generally 
the  least  frequented,  and  indeed  the  least  known  in  the  house.  I  have 
even  met  superiors  of  convents,  who  could  not  tell  me  where  theif 
library  was  ;  and  who,  in  their  shame,  attempting  to  excuse  themselves 
as  having  lately  come  to  the  convent,  followed  me  to  find  out  where  the 
books  lay! 

"  At  Giaccherino  they  were  in  a  little  closet,  among  the  old  registers 
and  papers  of  the  convent.  The  cobwebs  that  hung  from  the  roof, 
and  flapped  in  my  face,  showed  plainly  enough  that  this  library  was 
never  honoured  by  the  visits  of  its  masters.  The  difficulty  of  finding 
the  key  of  the  door,  had  already  made  me  suspect  as  much.  However, 
the  superior  was  so  full  of  shame  on  the  occasion,  that  I  received  his 
protestations  of  amendment  for  the  future. 

**  At  the  Paoletti  convent  at  Pistoia,  on  my  asking  for  the  library, 
one  of  the  monks  candidly  acknowledged,  that  if  I  wished  to  inspect 
any  article  of  theirs  for  convenience  or  pleasure,  he  was  ready  to  shew 
h ;  but  if  I  wanted  books,  they  had  but  two,  the  Calendar  in  the 
sacristy,  and  the  Almanack  in  the  kitchen  ! — It  happened  that  the  su- 
perior, conceiving  books  to  be  of  no  use  in  a  convent,  had  sent  them  all 
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10  a  ^owte  df  the  «rder  in  Floreiioe,  16  figure  wiib  ia  tM  e^M  of  the 
eapUa), 

^  How  can  we  &ei  any  sarpriso  thes,  if  the  monkfl^  particiiUrlj  in 
the  provincaB,  where  all  emulation  is  dead»  shonld  be  imorant  in  th^ 
lowest  degree^  ^nd  live  in  the  most  thorongh  negleet  of  aU  th^iK  duties, 
abandoned  to  sloth  and  dissipation  of  every  kina.*^ 

But  this  stupidity  sometimes  went  even  foirtber,  and  there 
were  superi^^s  who  absolutely  prohibited  th^r  monks  from  buy* 
ing  books  for  their  own  reading,  x  We  are  to  recoUeet  where 
Aose  thmgs  occurred  f  notAmoiig  the  tfibes  of  BarbariMii>  Hot- 
tentots^  or  Esquimaux ;  nor  in  some  hatf-saTage  eolcffty^  flong 
into  some  obscure  corner  of  the  world  to  fight  agaixsC  the  ele- 
ments an4  the  wilderpess ;  but  in  the  very  centra]  region  of 
refinementi  and  in  the  eentm}  ftpol  of  that  regiop^  the  kuid  of 
the  Medici  I  and  thjs»  loo,  the  very  appftnage  and  favoutioi 
faatfal  of  Rome,  under  her  iniiiediate  eyei  &na  in  houHy  intcr-^ 
eourse  with  her  priests  and  functionaries.  Swk  is  tbe  general 
nerrekssnesS)  indolence,  and  grodsness  of  sueeessAi)  mipersli* 
tion ;  fierce  and  sleepless,  until  its  appetite  id  fiiBed ;  and  then, 
a  gorged  serpent^  sinking  into  long  and  loathsome  torpor,  td  be 
roused  again  only  by  fresh  hunger;  the  only  changes  of  its  life 
from  blood  to  letbargyi  and  from  lethargy  to  blood« 

The  theological  l^rning  of  those  sons  of  tbe ''  Mother  of  aQ 
holiness/'  was  neeesdarily  of  the  piost  miserable  species^  But 
Kome  was  never  forgotten* 

'*  The  iitfitlUbiSty  of  the  Pope,  his  absolute  patver  over  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  princes ;  and  all  tbe  ridiculous  pretensions  of  tbe  Court 
of  Rome,  sustained  by  Riccoberti,  were  in  their  eyes  the  most  unques^ 
tionable  of  all  points  of  Theology^  aipd  they  drew  finnn  them  the  viost 
es^travagant  inferences  *f " 

In  faet,  the  very  points  which  the  Romkb  adtocates  among 
us  deny  or  palHate,  made  up  the  orthodoity  of  those  elect  pupib 
of  Rome»  Ricci,  as  a  Jansenist^  resents  the  idea  of  temporal 
supremlicy ;  and  his  security  under  the  Austrian  Duke  made 
him  defy  the  Romish  Inquisition,  faito  whose  bowels  the  great 
*^  Infelhble**  would  have  inevitably  plunged  him.  But  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  know,  that,  whatever  the  broken  sect  of  Janse- 
nism may  think  of  the  Papal  rights  ;  the  unhesitating,  ancient^, 
notorious  claim  of  the  Pope,  and  all  who  swear  by  the  Pope,  ia 
supreme  power  over  the  temporalities  of  all  princes  t 

^  t  Tbe  Franciscans  (the  order  neist  in  authority  and  numbers  to  the 

*  Le  iBfslUbilits  potitifiGis,  im^  potBsta  pia  estsBSsul  temporsle  dei  priocipi* 
e  iutti  lo  pia  ridicole  prelessioni  curiali. 

t  Persone  scnza  Icltere  j— La  lingua  lalioa  %  ^uasf  loro  e&traneH  affatta 
•soie  ho  potttto  v^cre. 


]>oiiitnicfiiia)  arct  for  the  mo^t  piu^t,,%l  present  wkhbut  tli€  siight^st  in« 
foi'maiibiit  9fA  bave  scarcely  more  than  a  trifling  knowledge  of  Gram*^ 
lyiai*  froni  ^0m^  old  cleric,  Latin  is  alcaost  wholly  unknown  to  them^  as 
1  )iaye  b^en  forced  to  find,  wbcuever  I  called  them  to  examination. '' 

It  appeared,  ^at  they  had  not  Latin  enough  to  translate  the 
Canops  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  the  Roman  Catechism,  nor- 
the  historical  books  of  the  Vulgate.  They  acknowledged  that 
6yen  the  mosit  advanced  among  them  learned  nothing  of  what' 
tbey  were  to  teach,  till  they  found  themselves  actually  nominated 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  Professors.  The  others,  who  exhibited 
no  promise  of  being  good  for  any  thing  in  those  matters,  were 
fltoaigned  to  fill,  the  ^spointments  of  confessors  and  preachers, 
pai!ti^uliurly  in  the  CQuptry  ;  where  it  i$  l^no\vn  in  what  request 
they  are  among  the  muItUude  of  pari^  festivals  *.  The  Bi^hop^ 
as  igaorant  of  his  interest  as  the  monks  were  of  their  Bible$» 
had  thet  unspeakable  rashness  to  attempt  some  change  in  this 
hereditary  bmtism.  He  put  a  regular  theological  course  into 
the  hands  of  the  professors^  and  desired  them  to  lecture  fpom 
%  This  drew  down  an  universal  storm  of  indignation,  from 
which  even  his  friend  Leopold  cQuld  give  him  no  shelten 
An  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  priests  to  those  for  whom 
real  employment  was  to  be  found,  encreased  the  storm,  for 
Tuscany  was  like  all  Popish  countries,  covered  with  a  rabble 
of  monks  and  friars  soliciting  bread  as  confessors  through  every 
town  and  village,  aiid  occasionally  used  as  assistants  to  the  pa^ 
rish  priests  in  the  higher  festivals.  Rioci  openly  charges  the 
monks  with  those  superfluous  ordinations  as  a  matter  of  money* 
making : 

.  "  The  iraffie  made  of  the  fearful  ministry  of  th^  aUar^'*  says  he, 
<<  seems  the  only  cause  for  the  generality  of  the$e  ordinations*  I  shrink 
with  horror,  when  I  remember  many  of  the  superiors  of  those  monks 
violently  insisting  on  having  those,  preachers  and  confessors,  and  this 
solely  iox  the  sake  of  the  revenue  which  they  would  bring  back  to  the 
convent  f.*' 

,  It  mu^t  he  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  man  was  marked 
out  for  ruin.  His  financial  arrangements  were  repelled  with. 
oqu^  indignation )  thev  ''  let  loose  against  him  all  the  avarice  of 
the  regulars  and  seculars ;  he  was  exposed  to  all  the  insults  of 
the  superstitious,  and  to  all  *^  the  fury  of  the  court  of  Rome  T 
Such  is  popery  at  home,  and  such  will  popery  be  abroad,  wher- 
e(ver  it  flhaU  find  a  negligent  people  and  a  confiding  Legislature ! 

*  Che  mostravano  minor  talonlo  c  capacite,  passavano  subito  all'  uffizio  di 
Confeftsari  e  di  preclicatori. 
t  II  traffico  che  si  fa  del  tromcndo  ministcrio. 
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The  Tuscan  churches  were,  like  aH  the  ethers  of  popery^ 
crowded  with  akars  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  performiw  as 
many  services  at  the  same  time  as  possible ;  a  practice  whidi 
Ricci  justly  pronounced  to  be  **  most  grossly  foisted  on  the  ori-* 
ginal  worship,  and  maintuned  by  the  ignorance,  irreligion  and 
avarice  of  the  priests  **^ 

The  reduction  of  the  altars  to  one  had  been  previously  re- 
commended even  as  a  matter  of  architectural  beauty  and  conve- 
nience. Ricci  led  Leopold  into  a  church  in  which  he  had  ac- 
complished this  change ;  and  the  Grand  Duke  expressed  high 
satisfaction:  - 

'^  How  long  have  I  been  anxious,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  to  see  this  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  so  many  altars  under  one  roof?  To  enable  the 
priests  to  make  quidcer  work.  Scandalous  I  They  make  a  heap  of 
altars ;  they  must  have  a  heap  of  masses ;  those  masses  must  have  a 
crowd  of  priests ;  those  again  must  have  altars^  In  running  round 
this  vicious  circle,  they  perpetuate  the  shame  and  scandal,  and  well 
show  their  base  conception  (cattiva  idea)  of  the  ceremony* ' 

Some  of  those  churches  contained  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions conceived  in  the  very  darkness  of  superstition.  In  the 
convent  of  the  Servites  at  Pistoia,  the  following  inscription  was 
engraved  in  marble  over  the  confessional,  and  beside  the  altar 
of  the  assumption : 

**  Gregory  the  Xlllth  sovereign  pontiff,  moved  with  compassion  for 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  remaining  in  the  torments  of  Purgatory  I  has 
granted,/0r  ever,  to  every  priest  who  shall  celebrate  the  Holy  Mass  at 
the  altar  of  the  Assumption,  the  right  of  delivering  from  the  pains  of^ 
Purgatory,  by  the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  blessed  Vir^ 
gin,  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paulf  and  all  the  Saints,  the  soul  of  any  Chris- 
tian whatsoever,  dead  in  the  grace  of  Gbd,  for  which  the  idbresaid 
mass  shall  be  celebrated  in  conformity  to  the  papal  BuU  sealed  with 
lead,  of  date,  April  1580.— M.  Alex.  Pistoia,  P.  F.  C.  MDCVIII.  The 
Ikithful  who  desire  the  Mass  to  be  said  at  this  altar,  must  pay  for  each 
time  three  lire."  (two  francs  and  a  half.) 

The' holy  finance  is  the  purpose  of  those  mercies  of  the  "  so- 
vereign pontiff"  in  all  times  and  places. 

We  give  one  more  inscnption,  irom  the  AnnunsiatB  in 
Florence. 

"  In  perpetual  memoTy— 
**  Gregory  the  xiiith.  Sovereign  Pontiff,  moved  with  .compassicm  for 

*  Manlenuto  dalla  ignoranza,  dalla  irreligiosita  c  dall'  iatcresse  dei  ministri 
del  5anctqario. 
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the  Cbirifltiftn  soids  in  the  tonnents  of  purgatory,  and  deeiring  that, 
by  Divine  Mercy,  they  may  be  delivered  therefrom,  to  taste  the  plea^ 
sures  of  their  heavaily  country,  grants  for  ever,  by.  grace,  to  any 
priest  who  shall  celebrate  mass  at  the  altar,  of  the  holy  crudfix,  the 
right  to  deliver,  each  time,  a  soul  from  purgatory,  to  wit,  that  for 
which  the  aforesaid  mass  has  been  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
enjoy  all  indulgences  and  remissions  of  sins  obtained-  by.  those  priests 
who  celebrate  the  mass  for  the  dead  at  the  altar  of  St.  Grregory  at 
Rome,  according  to  the  brief  of  his  Holiness^    Dated  Rome,  1576." 

Connected  with  those  gross  and  impious  fooleries  is  the  absolu- 
tion for  living  offences,  of  which  certain  cases  are  reserved  for 
the  higher  orders  of  the  priesthood.  Of  those  cases, "  books**  are 
publisned,  filled  with  descriptions  conceived  in  the  lowest  depth 
of  turpitude.  One  of  those  too,  and  the  most  glaring,  bears 
the  name  of  a  no  less  memorable  personage  than.  Cardinal 
York,  the  last  of  that  popish  dynasty,  whom  English  patrio- 
tism and  piety,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  so  manfully  routed 
out  of  the  landj  with  all  their  abominations.  In  this  **  Appen- 
dix ad  Tusculanam  Synodum  a  celsitudihe  regia  eminentissima 
Henrici  Episcopi  Tusculani  Cardinalis  Ducis  Eboracensis/^ 
Rome,  A.D.  1764,"  lists  are  given  of  crimes,  which  seem 
almost  below  the  darkest  depravity  of  *human  vice.;  or  which 
none  but  the  imagination  of  a  monk  could  conceive,  and  the 
court  of  Rome  publish.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
impure  priest  who  compiled,  or  authorized  this  book,  was,  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  the  actual  director  of  the  whole  popish 
patronage  of  Ireland ! 

In'  an  age  which  has  seen  the  charlatanry  of  Prinee  Hohenlohe 
received  as  the  very  power  of  heaven,  all  further  proof  of  the 
chicanery  or  folly  of  the  popish  priesthood  must  be  super- 
fluous ;  yet  we  cannot  resist  the  flagrant  absurdity  of  a  famous 
Italian  miracle,  which  so  late  as  the  French  conquest,  set  all 
ranks  in  a  blaze  of  devotion.  The  story  was  published  by  a 
zealous  believer,  the  Abbe  Albertini,  Professor  of  Eloquence 
at  Fermo.  This  was  the  winking  of  the  eyes,  the  professor 
calls  them  the  most  amorous  eyes,  Q*  amorosissime  occhi,")  of 
the  canvas  Madonna,  or  Virgin  Mary,  of  Ancona. 

Matters  had  gone  on  untowardly  with  the  French  in  the 
early  part  of  1796.  The  Austrians  were  forcing  them  back 
over  the  ground  which  they  had  gahied  with  such  faciUty.  The 
time  seemed  to  have  come,  when,a  rising  of  the  peasantry  might 
be  attended  v^ith  good  effects  on  the  retiring  columns  of  the 
invader ;  and  a  miracle,  the  habitual  resource  of  his  ''  Holi- 
ness," was  determined  upon  for  the  operation.  A  report  was 
suddenly  spread  that  the  Madoniia  had  been  distinctly  seen-^ta 
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Qjpen  and  shut  her  eyes  on  the  S5th  of  June,  1796;  i^ioonienfc 
wiiea  the  Erenefa  affiiun  appeared  to  be  m  their  most  deap^ate 
oandkion.  The  whole  popabtion  of  Anooaa  hmnediateiy  van 
to  see  the  miracle;  the  Cardinal  Bishop  Ranuzei  ran  among 
the  fir^t,  ^nd  all  was  rapturoi  penitence,  and  devotion. 

^  The  angelsa*^  says  Albertinij  ^  wlrich  in  the  height  of  the  empy. 
re^a  prpfbundly  Tenemte  their  eminent  Sovereign;  those  angels,  to 
whom  it  is  not  allowed  to  behold  her  &ce»  AnoomtanSy  almost  envy 
your  good  fortime*" 

.  "  It  was  Jesus  Christ,'^  continues  the  Abbe^  '^  whq  first  eonceived 
the  idea  of  this  miracle.  He  thus  addressed  his  mother.  Go,  O  Re- 
conciler and  Mediator  between  God  and  raan,  whom  thou  hast  van- 
quislied !  I  have  placed  in  thee  the  seat  of  my  power.  It  is  by  thy 
intervention  that  I  bestow  mercy.  As  thou  hast  given  me  the  essence 
of  man,  so  give  I  to  thee  the  essence  of  God!  my  omnipotence,  by 
whieh  thou  canst  save  from  punishment  all  who  recommend  themselves 
to  thee/' 

This  is  bIaspheBiy»  if  ever  blaspheiay  was  uttered ;  hut  it  it 
the  haUlual  language  of  Rome.* 

.  The  Madonna  waa  now  placed  in  a  magnificent  chapel  of  tixe. 
cathedral  of  &L  Cyiiaque>  at  Ancooa.  The  regular  ateps  were 
taken  to  make  the  miracle  work  its  purpose*  Formal  doou* 
menta  were  prepared;  a  narrative  was  published  on  the  apot» 
by  ''  order  of  hk  emineace  the  Cardinal  Biahop  ;"  a  laarble 
memorial  of  the  transaction  was  placed  within  the  cathedral, 
and  the  miracle  seen  and  sworn  to  by  ".not  less  than  eigMy 
thousand  spectators*''  The  P6pe  too  was  not  idle»  He  in- 
atandy  iaaued  his  Brief  for  a  pious  ''  brotherhood*"  to  be  called 
the  "  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Mary."  The  nureele  had  an 
enonnoua  ''  run/'  and  for  a  dozen  days  and  nights  it  was  im- 

EDssible  to  close  the  doors  from  the  multitudet  who  poured  in 
ill  of  worship  and  wondevf  But^  to  prevent  the  novell;y  froui 
wearing  off;  after  the  first  popular  fortnight  s<Hne  seepfacism 
as  to  the  realky  of  the  mfaraole  was  insinuatedi,  To  su&r  the 
Inatter  to  rest  in  doubt  was  intc4erable*  Accordingly^  a  Com* 
mittee  was  formed  consisting  of  three  artists»  nqr  lord  w^  Yicar-. 
General,  some  of  the  canona,  rad  an  amuoua  crowd  c£  nobles 
and  othm  of  the  fiddiful.  The  arti^  approached  to  f»anme> 
the  picture  i  whether  there  had  been  any  deception,  by  change 
of  clours,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  Virgin  stood  her  trial  boldly. 
Ko  sooner  was  the  glass  taken  out  of  her  ftmieM  tbiui  she 
opened  her  eyes  twiee,  a.nd  even  wider  ihan  she  had  ey^  d&a» 
hefbre;  and  finally,  as  Anil  ^roof,  firmly  cloaed  tbem.  Insbett 
the  Madonna  behaved  to .  admiration,  and  seepticiflm.vas  no^. 
more* 
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'  y^  n^hing  eould  he  inore  ung^nerou^  tbaa  tbia  doidbt»  fiirji 
^t»  Ibie  al^  obsi^rve^i  *'  th«  Madonna  had  given  mo8t  abttndaut; 
fMroof  before,  haying,  oA  tW  mprniiig  of  the.  26th  of  June,  the 
very  daj  MWf  the  cUscoret^y  in  splei^ft  proise««ioi}|  done  nolhing 
but  $but  wd  open  her  ayea»  aiid  tura  th^ii  in  all  directiionsy  to 
the  boufidtesd Joy  of  the  nuidtitudej  who  could  not  help  bursting 
into  teare."  11  is  trtiOi  that  in  two  $ub$eqaent  proeessions^  she 
did  not  give  herself  the  trouble  of  looking  at  alL  She  had 
8669  enough  on  her  firist  visit  to  the  streets  of  Ancona* 

Pius  the  VUth  crowned  thift  miraculous  picture  on  the  13th  of 

May,  18)4 1    He  did  more,  he  fixed  an  annual  holyday,  the  se-* 

cond  StJVJ>AX  of  the  same  month,  for  the  idol  I    He  annexed  ta 

it  a  plenary  indulg^ice,  even  the  power  pf  remitting  sinst 

Fearful  profanation !    Well  wa^  it  prophesied  of  the  Man  of 

iSin,  that  be  should  'Hbink  to  change  times  and  days;''  that 

**  his  coming  should  be  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  aU 

power,  and  ugns,  and  lying  wonders;"  that  *^  as  God,  he  sitteth 

in  the  temple  of  God«  shewing  that  he  is  God ;"  **  the  son  of 

perdition !"  whom  '*  the  Iiord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of 

his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brighlaiess  of  his  coming  T' 

.   But  a  memorable  personage  now  appeared  on  the  scene,  as 

much  an  actor  as  any  Pope  from  Gregory  downwards ;  but  on  the 

present  occasion  diapos^  to  exhibit  a  good  deal  ixS  his  natural 

character.    This  was  Bonaparte.   Italian  incuiveetions  were  not 

to  be  generated  with  impunity  while  he  was  on  the  other  side ; 

and  be  accordingly,  aft^  having  put  the  Austrians  to  flight, 

miurchsd  down  to  investigate  the  progress  of  the  miracle  at  An- 

eona#    The  conquering  Jacobin  did  not  condescend  to  visit  the 

Virgtn»  but  ordered  her  to  wait  on  him.    Orders  issued  at  the 

head  of  French  battalions  and  squadrons,  were  not  to  be  ques* 

Ucmed;  and  the  sacred  guardians  of  the  saint  brought  her 

without  ctelay  to  the  palsaao  Trionfi,  where  Napoleon  had  taken 

up  his  abod^  She  capne  covered  with  jewels  ami  ornaments,  the 

offerings  of  the  &ithful ;  Napolecm  contemptuously  ordered  that 

they  should  be  all  stripped  off  instantly,  and  sent  to  the  poorest 

hospital  of  the  mty.    This  formidable  decree  was  on  the  i>oint 

of  taking  place,  when  one  oi  the  French  agents,  Bonavia,  sug«« 

gested  to  the  grand  Spoiler  the  possible  inconveniences  of  the 

measure,  as  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  peasantry  were  AiOy  per- 

mftied  of  the  miracle,  and  were  of  course  likely  to  be  extremely 

irritable  on  the  plunder.   His  hearer  well  knew  the  ways  of  men,> 

and  was  too  sagacious  not  to  see  even  in  this  path  his  way  to 

popularity.    He  suddenly  seemed  struck  with   the  prodigy; 

took  up  the  picture,  and  fixed  bis  eyes  upon  it  for  a  long  time, 

as  in  profound  meditation.    ^  We  caiHiot  positively  affirm,^  says 
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the  historian  and  divine^  **  that  the  Virgin  opened  her  eyes  oh 
this  occasion ;  hut  we  cannot  help  forming  at  least  our  conjec- 
tures to  that  effect.  Thus  far  is  certain^  that  this  great  per- 
sonage continuied  to  look  upon  h^  with  the  most  fixed.attention ; 
when,  at  once,  he  was  seen  to  change  colour,  and  use  gestures 
that  indicated  his  perturbation  and  astonishmetit."  It  was  pal- 
pable enough  that  at  least  Napoleon  had  begun  to  see  clearly 
on  the  subject,'  for  he  ordered  the  jewels  to'be  restored,  and  the 
image  to  be  replaced  on  its  altar;  *^  where,  (as  the  Abbe  says,) 
to  shew  his  deeper  respect,  he  directed  that  it  should  be  covered 
with  a  veil."  The  truth,  of  course,  was,  that  Napoleon's  first  in- 
stinct was  scorn  for  the  whole  mummery.  But  his  cooler  cun- 
ning suggested  it  as  a  new  means  of  popularity.  He  therefore 
affected  to  be  struck  with  the  divinity  of  the  picture,  and  in  his 
pious  homage  ordered  the  restitution  of  the  ornaments.  The 
politician  and  the  hypocrite  were  finely  combined  in  the  last 
order ;  for  the  pretence  bf  more  profound  homage  served*  to  put 
a  6top  to  the  insurrectionary  faculties  of  the  idol.  The  Virgin's 
eyes  once  veiled,  could  serve  neither  pope  nor  priest  for  the 
time.  '*  The  miracle  (continues  the  Aobe)  was  finally  attested 
by  individuals  of  all  kinds  and  classes,  magistrates,  ecclesiastics. 
Infidels,  Protestants,  Jews,  &c.  as  is  certified  by  the  proces- 
verbal  l^gistered  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  of  Ancona.** 

The  conversion  of  Napoleon  was  a  matter  as  obviously  unex- 
pected, as  it  was  highly  sagacious.  The  melting  down  of  thi» 
hardened  unbeliever  was  the  true  triumph,  atid  doubtless  the 
famous  convert  greatly  enlarged  his  Italian  favouritism  by  this 
proof  of  his  sacred  susceptibility.  After  this  homage,  that  of 
all  others  was  tame.  Yet  the  worshippers  were  neither  few  nor 
humble ;  for  among  them  was  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who 
Weiit  in  solemn  procession  to  the  idol,  and  made  it  a  present  of  a 
lltrge  quantity  of  wax  for  candles,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
monev  for  masses.  ^  The  Duchess  Amelia,  of  Parma,  with  her 
own  hands  embroidered  several  holy  tissues  as  a  present  to 
the  Virgin  ;  and  such  was  the  mingled  patriotism  and  piety  of 
the  late  Queen  of  Etruria,  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  running* 
awav  with  this  inestimable  picture  to  her  university  of  Fermo ! 
And  to  this  depth  of  miserable  and  profane  foolery  does  Popery, 
warm  from  the  very  lips  of  the  Pope,  and  unchilled  by  the 
slightest  contact  with  Protestantism,  degrade  and  scandalize  the 
common  sense  of  mankind*.  V.iL362. 

Leopold's  next  attempt  at  reform  was  with  respect  to  taking 

^  We  have  subsequently  seen  the  exploits  of  the  Virgin  of  Ancona  alluded  ta 
in  Dr.  PbilJpotts^s  exceUeut  <•  Supplemeotal  Letter  to  Mr.  Butler^"  .    . 
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the  veil.  Nunneries,  with'  all  their  miseries  and  crimes,  are  so 
inseparable  from  Popery,  that  wherever  it  exists,  they  exist. 

Even  in  England,  in  the  face  of  all  our  aversion  for  this  cruel 
and  superstitious  system,  nunneries  are  to  be  found,  opulent,  and 
laying  every  conceivable  snare  for  the  attraction  of  devotees. 
Why  those  things  should  be,  is  altogether  inconceivable.  We 
may  tolerate  the  doctrines  of  Popery  ;  because  one  man  has  no 
right  to  impose  his  belief  on  another ;  but  why  we  should  suffer 
its  worst  institutions,  things  altogether  unconnected  with  doc- 
trine, and  palpably  iniurious  to  the  common  interests  of  society 
and  contradictory  to-  the  laws  of  a  free  land ;  is  as  extraordinary 
as  that  we  should  permit  whole  establishments  of  the  most  noto« 
riously  and  hazardously  political  part  of  the  Romish  ^stem, 
Jesuits,  culprits  driven  put  for  their  crimes  even  from  the  Popish 
countries  of  Europe,  to  burrow  and  propagate  in  this  land  of 
Protestantism.  Those  are  formidable  instances  of  that  in- 
caution,  by  which  nations  prepare  a  path  of  thorns  for  their  own 
feet.  Let  the  hour  of  public  convulsion  but  once  arrive ;  let 
die  land  be  but  once  shaken,  and  we  shall  see  the  first  falling-in 
in  those  parts,  which  even  now  sound  so  hollow  to  the  tread. 
We  may  yet  pay  a  bitter  price  for  our  ungracious  and  indolent 
security. 

Leopold,  to  allow  the  females  who  were  drawn  into  those  nun* 
nerieS)  **  some  means  of  at  least  knowing  what  they  were  about," 
fixied  the  lawest  age  for  the  vows  at  twenty-two.  It  was  fidl 
time  to  restrain  the  convents,  for  in  the  diocese  of  Florence 
alone  there  were  no  less  than  fifty,  containing  nearly  two  thou* 
sand  of  those  misguided  and  useless  beinffs;  and  Tuscany, 
without  reckoning  the  Siennese,  contained  me  vast  number,  of 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  ! 

'  What  result  the  prosecution  of  those  reforms  might  have 
finally  produced,  it  is  now  hopeless  to  conjecture.    Whether  the 
lightening  of  this  enormous  burthen  of  the  grosser  superstitions 
which  had  so  long  crushed  down  and  crippled  the  land,  might 
not  have  given  it  the  gradual  power  of  restoring  itself  to  the 
manliness  and  stature  or  freedom ;  whether  even  in  the  course  of 
vears  the  Scriptures  might  not  have  made  their  way  into  the 
Lands  of  the  community,  and  this  rich  and  lovely  region  of  the 
earth  have  ceased  to  be  Popish,  and  begun  to  be  Christian,  must 
novr  he  dreams.    The  Emperor  Joseph  died ;  as  was  supposed 
by  poison.     Leopold  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  Ricci  was 
left  without  a  protector  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  a  circle  of  rival 
Bishops,    irritated   by  his    superior   favour,    intelligence,   and 
activity  ;  a  whole  host  of  monks  and  friars,.  Jesuits  and  Domini- 
cans, outrageous  against  his  attempt  to  restrain  their  impurities 
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and  a  rabMe  uCteriy  in  tliir  hamb  of  their  crafty  and  «nprinciplHl 
f9onfesaoff«.  Haxiassed  by  public  Taxation,  fae  at  leagdi  tarev  bm- 
bdf  before  Leopold,  on  au  viatt  to  Tuicany  to  inaugnnrtc  hit 
0OM.  Hb  royal  nriend  saceived  biat  with  Ma  usoal  kindiiesa,  but 
it  was  endant  that  die  Gmnd  Dnke^  die  manly  reibnaer  and 
fisarless  aovereignt  was  no  morew  IjeoDold  had  iieen  called  to 
the  lanperiai  throne  in  a  time  of  trouble.  The  Fmnch  Revio- 
Itttioa  had  begun,  the  royal  ship  of  Franee  had  blow*  up,  and 
evexy  noble  Tessel  within  sight  was  hept  in  iorror  of  die  fidl  ef 
ka  en^itara*  Gennany  oU,  discontented,  and  waary  of  war, 
■Mst  be  the  fint  to  feel  the  furious  inoursions  of  die  Fiwncfa 
amies,  unless  diey  were  anticipated  by  inrasiaa;  and  L^ipold, 
at  the  heed  of  this  disjointed  confedenacy,  must  have  ofteifi  and 
decfly  rc^gretted  the  tranifuil  obscurity  of  his  dncid  throne. 
Whsa  Bicci  saw  htm,  he  was  evidendy  dying,  worn  ovt  by  his 
aaxintiBs.  *^  He  was  decaying  «vien  to  the  eiye,  and  witfa  die 
vigtaarafUBConatitution  he  was  losing  dattvigonr  of  has  ndnd/' 
He.tfdcaosrkdged  to  Riaei  dnt  he  ooiild  not  press  the  Tuscan 
aelbcmB^  nor  efanfwevant  dm  Bishap's  renww,  la  the  price  of 
puWe  '^■at^  expressing  aA  the  same  tkne  his -meiitai  dkqniet 
said  hia  pain:  at  the  idn,  daat  one  day  he  mi^it  be  charged 
with  having  abandoned  him.  After  a  month's  residence  in 
Tuacanyiy  mt  Emperor  twtamed  to  Vienna,  where  he  died,  in 
1798»  it  was  presumed^  like  his  brother,  by  poison ;  bat-motw 
probably  by  mere  ddwastioQ.  His  crown,  burdianad  irath  the 
totes  of  £mrope»  was  too  heary  for  mocial  brow ;  and  it  crushed 
lum  into  die  speedy  grave* 

Ths  death  of  ILeopold  was  the  signal  fiir  the  instant  orev* 
throw  of  aH  die  ftefocms*  Evaiy  superndtiona  abuse  wau9  m**^ 
newed,  even  to  the  shuttii^  up  d^  pnduc  cemeteries,  addoh,  to 
prevent  contagion,  heiiad  constrncled  asitsicfe  the  mdes.  The 
dead  were  theneefbrdi  buried  in  the  chiBTcbes.  The  super* 
fiuons  akars  were  rebuilt ;  the  idols  were  put  up  widi  renewed 
state  and  cos  tUness;  the  childish  ceremonies  were  re*<established 
widi  all  the  umaeoessary  prayers,  and  formal  idleness  of  supers 
addon;  tlm  books  which  had  been  printed  i^  Bkcijb  coeder^ 
and  distriboted  among  die  clergy,  wefe  burned :  the  eodesiaa»- 
tical  aeminades  were  flopped ;  the  suppreiaed  beodievhoodB 
weae  put  on  their  old  easy  fsoting ;  thefst  of  ihe  aeatricled 
bolydajs  was  exdngdbshed,  aod  tte  qM  one  aestoted.  SsKh  is 
die  seal  of  popery  foor  the  perpetwd  fahndness  aonl  degmdadon 
of  its  uidiappy  people,  b  place  «f  the  aahxtary  and  xtstionid 
tacMoratimis  of  Leopold,  came  bade  the  whole  tenn  of  ,die^ 
hely  mmmtfthmhasm.  The  '^  aacred  heart  of  cKdras"  was  again 
worshnppad  with  fensdcal  ardomri  and  masses  became  «Bajn.a . 
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vdttiible  tfacle;  the  pread^ei^  harangtied  on  "Htttbtis  for  in« 
fants  dead  before  tNiptism ;"  and  the  eonfessYonals,  those  nests 
t)f  corrttption,  were  again  filled  urith  profligates,  cowled  and 
uncowled;  alike  those  who  confessed,  and  those  who  absolved. 

During  those  distractions  Ricci  died.  He  had  b^en  driven 
from  public  Cfe,  and  had  struggled  for  some  tim^  much  har* 
rassed  in  mind,  and  deeHning  in  health*  He  was  at  last  seized 
with  epilepsy,  and  feeling  that  his  hour  was  at  hand»  desired 
to  be  carried  back  to  Florence.  He  had^  in  all  his  resistance 
to  Rome,  made  the  strictest  distinction  between  Rome  as  « 
court  and  Rome  as  a  church  ;  and  his  Roi»%n-eath<4iei8m  was 
unimpeachable ;  if  the  excess  of  submission  to  its  most  fantastic 
praetiees  could  make- him  clear*  He  now  confefined  freqoently, 
and  even  shed  tears  at  the  feet  of  his  confessor*  His  devotion  in 
saying  mass  was  a  matter  of  admiration  to  the  faidilul ;  aind  after 
the  consecration  of  the  Host  he  has  been  seen  ta  stand  as  in  ain 
ecst^y,  holding  up  the  wafinr,  md.  shedding  flnod)s  aftessni 
Of  coulrse  Mich  a  worshipper  arastlunre  thought  that  he  was 
gazing  upon  a  Oodt  Odier  processes  were  aoon  t6  be  per- 
fyrm^  upoai  him;  for  super&dftkm  holds  her  ^3dren  with  a 
fifia  grasp,  till  she  kts  them  drop  into  die  gnvre^  On  the  iSth'of 
January^  1810»  Bieci  received  the  viaticum;  and  soon  after- 
wards the  extreme  unction*  On  the  SStib  he  reerived  tte 
h^iediction  '*  la  articulo  niorAis/'  On  tiie  U7^  at  night,  he 
died.     He  was  benoiued in  his  death.;  the  people  wejpt  for  hfan 

Crobably  widi  penitent  sorrow ;  the  higher  idergy  Viewed  a 
te  respect  for  a  man  whose  firmness  might  have  faised  ihJb 
character  of  their  order;  and  even  dm  Pope  sent  a  letter  ^ 
condolence  to  the  Chevalier  Ricci,  his  brother.  The  Bidmp's 
opinion  of  the  Rombh  Court  has  beeu  shewn  by  his  conduct, 
b^t  his  direct  expv^siens  are  worth  Tememberh^: 

*  **  The  religion  of  the  court  of  Rome,^  says  he,  "  can  have  no  other 
ground  than  ambition  and  fn^ere^^  /  Those  are  the  only  motives  of  the 

Jurious fanaticism  which  devours  that  corrupted  court.  Let  us  beseech 
God  to  drive  at  length  from  all  episcopal  seats,  and  especially  from 
ihatofB,cmey  ifcis  perpetually  reviving  hydra.  It  is  from  this  spirit  qf 
domination  sxidctipidity  that,  for  the  most  part,  have  arisen  the  heresies 
and  other  scourges  with  which  God  has  permitted  for  our  chastisement, 

•  die  "Chti*^  and  the  people  to  bfe  afflicted." 


*  La  curia  non  pu6  avcre  aUra  baso  di  religione,  che  Pambiziono  e  I^ipte* 
rosse,— i2tcci  MSS,  v,  iii.  96, 
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*  **  The  only  thing  in  which  the  court  of  Rome  took  any  interest 

was  the  maintenance  of  its  pretensions,  and  the  desire  to  augment 

them  perpetually.     It  was  for  this  that  it  had  disfigured  the  fair  face  of 

the  Church  of  Christ ;  it  wished  to  make  an  altogether  new  one,  totally 

contrary  to  that  of  the  charity,  the  gentleness,  and  the  humility,  which 

were  the  true  features  given  to  it  by  its  Divine  Founder. 

•        ••••••••• 

**  The  Bishops  having  become  slaves  and  chaplains  of  the  pope  in- 
^ead  of  being  his  brothers  as  they  ought  by  the  institution  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  too  in  time  indemnified  themselves  by  usurpations  of  the 
rights  of  the  inferior  Clergy ;  just  as  the  Court  of  Rome  had  usurped 
their  lawful  rights  and  priviteges." 

We  must  not  be  deceived  in  this  high  matter  by  the  glosses 
and  palliatives  of  popish  priests  among  ourselves,  soliciting 
power  by  the  concealment  of  all  the  guiltier  tenets  of  popery, 
f  With  those  men,  ^  confessions'*  are  a  mere  pious  opening  of 
Jthe  conscience  to  heaven ;  indulgences,  mere  prayers ;  idolatry, 
the  worship  of  God ;  persecution  but  argument ;  and  the  dam- 
nation of  all  men  outside  the  popish  church,  simply  a  pious 
hope  that  all  men  may  be  saved !  ror  the  truth  we  must  look 
to  Rome ;  to  her  temples  crowded  with  idols ;  to  her  breviary, 
filled  with  foul  and  leg^idary  fiibles ;  to  her  throne,  assuming 
the  double  power  of  spiritual  and  temporal  despotism  over  the 
world.  From  living  Rome,  we  must  turn  to  the  Rome  of  pro- 
phecy; from  the  haughty  corrupter,  as  seen  by  the  eye  of 
man,  to  the  doomed  criminsd,  as  seen  by  the  eye  of  God. — Rome, 
the  great  adulteress,  drunk  with  tne  blood  of  the  saints, 
decked  with  royal  ornaments,  the  purchase  of  her  guilt,  aiid 
holding  out  to  kings  and  their  people  the  golden  cup  of  allure- 
ment and  abomination.  Rev,  xvii.  3.  But  even  at  this  hour 
the  cloud  is  gathering  over  her  head ;  at  this  hour  the  cry  is 
issuing  from  more  than  mortal  lips,  *'  Come  out  from  hex  my 
people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  plagues."  We  may 
madly  refuse  to  hear ;  but,  as  sure  as  there  is  truth  in  the  ora- 
cles of  God,  those  who  league  with  her  shall  perish  with  her. 
She  shall  faU,  and  when  the  smoke  of  her  burning  ascends, 
many  are  the  mighty  that  shall  be  cast  upon  the  pile ! 

*  Quello  che  UDicamente  premeva  alia  corte  di  Roma  era  il  aiantenimeDto 
e  PaumentQ  dellesue  preteDsione,  coacui  avendogia  deformata  la  bella  fa€cia 
della  chiesadi  Gesik  Cristo,  &c.-~jR. 

t  See  the  scaudalous  prevarications  and  contradictions  in  the  <<  Evidence*' 
before  Parliament. 
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lUustratums  ofPaleys  Natural  Tkeologj^t  with  descriptive  Letter-press, 
By  James  Paxton,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons^  Lon^ 
don.     1  tqL  8yo.  12«.     London.  Whittaker. 

« 

This  is  a  small  but  well  conceived  work,  containing  plates  of 
the  principal  subjects  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  adduced  by 
Paley.  The  author  speaks  of  diem  as  made  from  nature ;  and 
they  are  obviously  a  very  useiul  and  illustrative  explanation. 
The  volume  deserves  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who 
takes  ikhe  "  Natural  Theology"  as  a  guide  in  one  of  the  most 
interestinfiT  studies  that  can  be  offered  to  the  mind  of  piety 
wid  wisdom.  I"   J' 

Paley  was  probably  the  most  popular  theologian  of  his  age ; 
and  his  popularity  is  so  far  from  being  diminished  by  his  death, 
that  his  works  now  fill  a  still  larger  space  in  the  public  eye, 
than  when  he,  was  present  to  sustain  them  by  his  connexion, 
opulent  means,  ana  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  authorship. 
X  et  the  last  century  possessed  some  very  able  theologians, 
some  very  learned,  and  some  very  dextrous  in  their  solicita- 
tion of  popularity.     Paley  has  undoubtedly  thrown  them  all 
into  the  shade,  if  celebrity  is  to  be  measured  by  public  accept- 
iance,  and  general  utility.     Not  contending,  or  not  desiring  to 
contend,  with  the  learned  fame  of  Lowth  and  Warburton,  or 
with  the  vigorous  and  controversial  prowess  of  Horsley,  he 
turned  his  powers  to  a  simpler  but  more  extensive  triumph, 
and  has  found  it  a  more  permanent  one.     He  devoted  himself 
to  the  humbler  occupation  of  clearing  away  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  general  path  of  divine  knowledge.     A  sufficient  scho- 
lar, and  a.  capable  inquirer  into  the  workings  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding, he  was  thus  furnished  with  all  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  his  task.     His  residence  as  a  parish  priest  may  have 
suggested  the  subjects  of  his  principal  works,  and  possibly 
taugiit  him  somewhat  of  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  illustra- 
tion.    But  he  s^ems  to  have  had  no  remarkable  original  fa- 
culty ;  to  have  been  altogether  destitute  of  brilliaticy  or  strik- 
ing invention,  .and  to  have  found  his  most  congenial  employ- 
ment in  explaining  and  combining  the  thoughts  of  other  men. 
Enterprize  and  vivid  discovery  were  out  of  the  question  with  his 
rank  of  mind  ;  he  makes  no  attempt  to  master  any  new  power, 
he  soars  into  no  new  province  oi  the  world  of  intellect ;  he 
leaves  the  depths  and  heights  to  the  adventure  of  more  hazard- 
ous spirits,  and  restricts  himself  to  converting  the  surface  into 
productiveness  and  beauty,  with  the  implements  and  after  the 
manner  of  his  fathers. 
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This  is  no  degradation  to  his  memory.  The  true  honour  b 
not  in  the  multitude  of  the  "  talents,"  but  in  their  exerciM. 
In  Theology,  beyond  all  other  studies,  the  useful  ought  to  be 
the  gre»t  object ;  and  he  who  leads  but  one  darkened  mind  to 
the  trutli,  achieves  a  nobler  fame  than  if  be  were  master  of  all 
the  ostentatious  ability  and  showy  knowledge  that  ever  busied 
themselves  in  swelline  the  pride  of  man.  Standing  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  Revelation,  all  the  vanities  of  worldly 
applause  are  tenfold  vanities ;  the  mighty  wisdom  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  the  awful  resp<nisibility  of  our  nature,  extingiush 
all  minor  things :  we  are  under  the  eye  of  God,  and  mult  think 
no  more  of  the  eye  of  man. 

The  moral  to  be  derived  from  Paley'a  success,  is  the  good 
within  the  means  of  the  majority.     What  he  might  have  been 
qualified  to  do,  we  may  not  so  easily  decide ;  but  nothing  caa 
be  more  unquestionable  than  that  what  he  did,  many  otbert 
could  have  done,  and  many  may  still  do.     We  are  in  no  degree 
inclined  to  charge  the  Britbh  clergy  with  wilful  indolence ;  but 
there  are  hundreds  at  this  hour  restrained  irom  literary  efibrt 
by  presumed  inadequacy,  who  should  be  stimulated  by  the  pre- 
sent proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  powers  and  opportunitiei 
appareritk^  not  ranking  above  their  own.     We  do  not  hesitate 
to  place  Paley  among  the  most  valuable  theologians  of  the  last 
century,  distinguished  as  it  was  in  theological  huwurs.  Yet  his 
"  Evidences,"  the  work  on  which  his  chief  utility  rests,  vat 
within  the  competence  of  perhaps  any  divine,  who  would  have 
had  patience  enough  to  read  and  abridge  "  Lardner's  Credibi- 
lity.     The  "  Hone  Panlinte"  has  higher  claims ;  it  is  oripnal 
and  ingenious,  but  it  is  the  least  popidar,  and  therefore  the 
least  useful  of  liis  works.     Let  no  man,  then,  with  the  edu- 
cation of  an  English  clergyman,  and  with  the  leisure  of  a 
parish  priest,  venture  to  feeThiraself  justified  in  inaction,  by  the 
difficulties  of  literary  success.     He  has  here  ^e  proof  of  what 
can  be  done  by  the  simple  means  of  choosing  a  judicious  sub- 
ject, and  of  treating  it  in  a  style  of  commoo  sense  and  phuji 
elucidation.    If  Paley  had  powers  beyond  thia,  we  only  hownir 
him  the  more  for  hia  sacrifice  of  ambition. 
The  "Natural  Theolottv"  was  the  work  of  his  later  studies, 
oral  and  rel^<W 
idences  of  Chris- 
tail  a  work  so  well 
ne  is  a  sufficient 
rculation  has  ren- 
a.    Its  pppulsriV 
whidi  oava  ren- 
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dered  popular  nearly  all  the  works  of  this  intelligent  writer ; 
but  it  also  arises  in  some  measure  from  the  attractive  nature  of 
tiie  statements  by  which  the  argument  is  supported;  mnce  it 
may  be  observed  every  where  in  society,  that  natural  history, 
forms  an  object  of  perpetual  curiosity  and  attraction,  as  if,  13ke 
gardening,  it  had  been  one  of  the  original  instincts  or  fec^gs 
of  our  common  nature. 

We  might  still  be  surprised  that  this  work  should  have  so  en*« 
tirely  superseded  those  of  Ray,  Derham,  Bonnet,  and  others  \ 
and  that  it  has  superseded  them  is  certain,  since  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  found  except  in  libraries ;  while  to  the  public  at 
large,  entertaining  as  they  are,  independently  of  their  valuable 
collection  of  facts,  and  their  theological  views,  they  are  as  if 
they  had  never  existed.  That  the  work  before  us  was  entitled 
thus  to  supersede  them,  we  must  not  say ;  but  there  is  a  good 
fortune  attending  books,  as  men.  A  new  public,  and  a  readings 
public,  had  started  up,  demanding  food ;  and  while  that  claj9f| 
of  merchants,  which  is  generally  sufficiently  watchful  over  su^ 
a  demand,  was  not  prepared  to  satisfy  it  with  new  editions  of 
the  works  in  question,  it  was  Paley's  fortune  to  step  into  tho 
vacancy,  and  tnus  to  anticipate  a  revived  competition.  Bilt# 
feeling  a  sincere  respect  for  this  author,  we  yet  may  not  falsiQuf 
our  own  opinion,  that  the  work  before  U9  is  not  of  a  charaeter 
to  have  superseded  all  the  former  productions  of  the  same  QUr 
ture ;  neither  do  we  think  that  it  is  entitled,  in  either  form  9i 
matter,  to  supersede  the  efforts  of  future  writers*  In  fiict, 
Miat,  in  an  age  like  ours,  it  should  so  lon^  have  .monopolize^ 
diis  subject,  does  surprise  us;  since  its  faufts  must  be  fuijv^afir 
^ble  U^  the  now  numerous  cultivator^  of  physioal  k^owi^dget 
Be  the  causes  of  this  indolent  acqui^cenee  what  they  may«  w^ 
lament  it :  the  public  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  further 
knowledge  of  these  subjects,  and  the  further  pleasures  awiuting 
it,  from  any  cause* 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  here  vtadertaken  to  note  ^oib^ 
roi  the  deficiencies  of  the  '^  Natural  The^^lpgy ;"  md  iS,  in  dicnng 
thk,  we  shall  show  that  a  better  work  )My  be  i^odue^di  and  9$ 
Ae  same  time  stimulate  some  capabk  writer  to  pr6di¥^  'H,  w^ 
•eonsider  that  we  shall  have  rendered  a  service  to  our  ffeserar 
l^on,  and  that  even  Paley,  wene  he  nov  alive,;  irould  be  the  |irs^ 
to  sanction  our  caU  on  the  religious  ptulosopher.  It  is  |l  gen^h 
xous  feeling  which  proaounoes^  tl^at  the  dead  must  npt  he  wjh 
Hmred,  yet  it  is  a  thougbtles3  Aiciom ;  since,  wt^ile  w^  mmt  all 
correct  our  knowledge  by  the  errors  iof  otbera^  what  enr^m  1^ 
we  so  harmlei^sly  point  out  9»  t^hose  jof  one  mho  UmwsiMk»  bff* 
yiond  the  applause  and  tbe  censure  pf  men*    It  vil1«  bfimefi^, 
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be  our  chief  task  to  mark^  as  far.  as  our  space  viUadmitj  such 
topics  and  facts  ■  as  we  desire  to  see  added  to  a  work  of  this 
nature;  designating,  rather  than  discussing,  what  would,  in 
reality,  occupy  another  volume  of  equal  magnitude. 
'  It  must  be  allowed  by  philosophy,  that  the  Existence  of  a 
Creator,  designing  or  adapting  means  to  ends,  is  as  clearly 
established  by  a  smgle  well  chosen  fact,  as  by  the  whole  range 
of  natural  history.  He  who  made  the  eye  for  seeing,  or  the 
ear  for  hearing,  intended,  chose,  and  effected.  And  if,  from  a 
single  fact,  we  can  prove  design  ;  so,  from  a  range  as  limited, 
can  we  prove  power  ;  power,  of  whose  means  or  extent  we 
can  form  no  conception ;  wisdom,  far  beyond  our  utmost  stretch 
of  thought,  and  benevolence  spontaneous,  unwearied,  and  un- 
limited. 

«  But,  for  this  narrow  yet  satisfactory  view,  the  materials  of 
even  the  book  before  us  would  be  superfluous.  Of  the  mere 
existence  of  a  Creator,  the  proofs  are  accumulated  beyond 
necessity :  while  as  a  general  view  of  natural  providence,  the 
work  is  even  meagre:  the  facts  are  comparatively  few,  are 
often  imperfectly  stated,  and  generally  divested  of  that  interest 
which  the  subject  permitted  and  required ;  and  the  omissions 
of  whole  branches  of  natural  science  have  deprived  this  great 
argument  of  its  due  variety;  thus  enfeebling  and  circum- 
scribing to  the  general  reader  the  range  of  the  Divine  power, 
contrivance,  and  wisdom. 

•  By  the  marks  of  power  and  design  visible,  we  conceive  pri- 
marily the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being;  or,  in  other  wQr48, 
of  a  Being  of  wisdom  unlimited,  and  power  unlimited,  omni- 
science, and  omnipotence;  with  the  necessary  consequences, 
omnipresence,  eternity,  spirituality,  and  unity.  From  other 
facts,  we  prove  Beneficence;  a  design  to  produce  happiness 
simply,  where  the  same  ends,  the  existence  and  ccMitinuatipn 
of  tnis  order  might,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  have  been  effected 
without  happiness,  or  even  by  means  of  direct  misery.  ^ 

It  is  obvious  that  a  work  giving  evidence '  of  those  great 
truths,  xoight  be  a  noble  auxmary  to  Christianity.  That  the 
Deity  is  omnipresent,  that  he  is  about  our  bed,  and  spieth  out 
all  our  ^ays,  all  men  calling  themselves  Christians,  are  re- 
quired to  believe :  vet,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  a  vast  m^ority 
act  as  if  the  eye  of  God  was  not  for  ever  on  us,  or  a  jfuture 
judgment  not  inevitable,  and  even  near  to  us  all.  *  Tliis  is 
'not  the  true  Christian  conviction  on  reflection;  religion  re- 
quire^ something  more  distinct,  vigorous,  and- practical— the 
'habitual  impresi^ion,  the  feeling,  never  asleep,/ that  we' live  in 
the  presence  of  God,  that  not  an  action,  not  a  thought  \i  coh- 
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cealed  from  him,  that  we  shall  be  solemnly  answerable  for  our 
offences,  and  that  with  him  alone  is  reward.     How'  difficult  )i 
is  thus  to  live,  let  the  best  of  us  answer ;  and  how  necessary  it 
IS  that  we  should  adopt  every  means  in  our  power  of  cultivating 
this  feeling,  we  surely  need  not  say.     It  ought  to  be  our  per- 
petual eflfort  to  view  the  hand  of  God  in  every  thing  that  sur- 
rounds us ;  forthis  is  one  powerful  mode  of  making  us  feel  that 
our  hearts  also  are  in  bis  hand.    In  moral  nature,  this  is  not 
always  an  easy  effort ;  since  it  is  of  the  nature  of  moral  relation^ 
to  pervert  or  obscure  our  affections  and  thoughts ;  and  further, 
to  make  us  forget  the  Creator  in  the  creature,  whose  influence 
on  us  is  the  most  immediate  and  sensible.     Physical  nature,  on 
the  contrary,  exerts  no  such  pernicious  influences.     In  contem- 
plating the  wide  range  of  this  universe,  our  minds  are  free,  at 
liberty  to  contemplate  the  Might  by  which  it  was  arranged  and 
supported.    Nature  thus  becomes  that  perpetual  temple  of  the 
living  Godj  which  it  has  so  often  been  called  ;  and  the  philo- 
sopher who  has  been  accustomed  to  view  it  as  under  the  imme- 
diate guidance  of  that  Power  which  created  it ;  who  sees  the 
hand  of  God  every  where,  who  scans  his  designs  and  his  boun- 
ties in  every  object,  every  movement,  eveiy  change  around  him, 
who  lives  in  that  universe  of  nature  as  in  the  temple  of  God, 
is  of  all  men  that  one  who  will  feel  daily,  hourly,  every  minute 
of  his  existence  most  alive  to  his  moral  supremacy,  feel  that 
He  indeed  is  about  our  path  and  about  our  bed,  that  his  eye 
searches  our  imnost  thoughts,  and  that  salvation  and  immoir* 
tality  are  the  gifts  of  his  omnipotent  hand. 

Hence  it  is,  that  while  we  desire  that  works  of  this  kind 
should  become  popular,  that  they  should  even  be  midtiplied  as 
to  the  form  and  manner ;  we  are  also  desirous  that  they  should 
embrace,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  the  whole  range  of  nature,' 
that  the  hand  of  God  may  be  seen  in  every  thing.     If  accumu- 
lated proofs  of  his  existence,  or  even  of  his  wisdom,  are  super- 
fluous, since,  once  proved  at  all,  we  know  that  they  must  be 
boundless ;  it  is  not  superfluous  to  hold  forth  the  variety  of  his 
wisdom,  the  endless  modes  in  which  his  power  and  his  benefi- 
cence are  exerted,  and  those  more  secret,  yet  still  more  sublime, 
indications  of  states  of  being,  when  all  around  us  shall  have 
passed  away. 

There  are  no  works  in  existence  which  give  such  a  general 
view  of  the  great  kingdom  of  nature,  divested  of  systems  t 
technicalities,  as  the  public  can  understand.    Scattered  ^^^ 
on  many  particular  subjects  there  are,  but  not  one  ^^^ 
braces  the  whole ;  while  on  that  branch  of  natural  history 
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Geology,  and  on  that  moat  miraculous  depattment,  Qievistcyi. 
there  are  not  even  sketches  of  the  broad  and  general  Idnd- 
alone  suited  to  the  popular  apprehension. 

While  such  writuiffs,  therefore,  are  a  want  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  in  what  way  so  advantageous,  in  eyery  senae^ 
can  they  be  brought  forward  as  in  connection  with  Theolon  ? 
The  power  of  first  impressions  is  indulntable;  and  he  who  nas 
first  heard  of  Chemistry,  or  of  any  other  subject  in  nature,  aa 
of  the  hand  of  afankrhty  Power,  directing  the  ord«r  and  the 
march  of  nature,  for  him  have  been  laid  the  foundations  wliidi 
will  not  easily  faiL 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  there  seems  an  inatinctlM 
avidity  for  this  knowledge ;  and  this  gives  the  writer  on  sudL 
subjects  the  means  of  forcing  on  all  classes  (even  on  diose 
who  might  shrink  from  a  work  of  mere  theology)  pdnciplea, 
and  feenngs  essential  to  the  highest  interests  of  our  being.  But 
we  must  not  indulge  further  in  our  notion  of  the  plan»  and 
utility  of  such  a  work ;  we  turn  to  the  less  fdeasing  Udn  of 
showing  where,  we  think,  Paley  has  failed. 
.  In  a  certain  sense,  it  may  imply  a  spedes  of  apology  for  the 
author,  that  the  leading  defects  of  his  work  are  traceaUe  to  wai^ 
of  familiarity  with  his  subject*  Want  of  knowledge  is  perbapa 
too  severe  an  expression ;  yet  it  is  evident*  from  the  mannes  in 
which  the  knowledge  which  he  has  selected  is  used,  and  indeed 
irom  the  very  quahty  of  the  knowledge  itself,  that  not  one  of 
the  departments  of  science  from  which  he  has  borrowed,  was 
well  known  to  him,  or  had  formed  a  part  of  his  habitual  stuflies» 
It  is  plain  that  he  had  read  books  for  the  mere  purpose  of  thus 
using  them,  or,  in  short,  that  he  was  but  a  higher  rank  of  com- 
piler^ as  far  as  his  illustrations  or  arffuraentative  facts  are  cxm* 
cemed.  Thus,  while  we  trace  the  abridgments  and  selections 
from  Derham,  and  Bonnet,  and  others,  we  see  that  his  hand  is 
cramped  :^  and  though  there  is  often  sufficient  decision  and 
boldness  in  his  language  where  he  asserts  and  defies^  there  is 
not  always  that  courage  and  consciousness  of  security  in  exr 
plaining  and  defending  his  assertions,  which  solidity  of  knov^ 
ledge  would  have  given.  It  is  also  an  apparent  consequence  «f 
this,  that  his  style  wants  the  ease,  variety,  and  grace,  especially 
useful  in  a  work  of  this  character  ^  it  must  have  been  triunmeUed 
by  his  inability  to  think  over  and  render  his  own  the  materials 
which  he  had  collected.  But  it  is  a  mOch  more  serious  defect 
that,  from  being  confined  to  wwks  of  some  standing,  and  appa<- 
l^ntly  to  not  a  great  number  of  even  those,  he  was  noli  in  pos^ 
session  of  that  store  of  infoxmatbn^  from  which  he  migbltlMiw 


viisAi  a  ^tiffieletit  choice.  Mbdem  difireoTeriefs  se^in  nearly  imt^ 
of  tlie  que&don ;  whfle,  tfom  Want  of  personal  observatkrn^  every^ 
thing  bears,  to  the  reader  acquainted  with  those  subjects;  aii^ 
tfn^qdatedj^or  somewh&t  school-book  air.  It  is  not  merely  that 
there  are  no  discoveries  of  his  own,  since  that  was  not'nec^^ 
siary ;  but  being,  from  the  norelty  of  the  study  even  to  his  accoiMP 
pHsned  tnind,  unequal  to  pursue  the  light  among  the  scattered' 
tftid  often  imperfectly  recorded  facts  of  natural  scieneie^  he  hai' 
lost  the  opportunity  of  most  materially  adding,  not  merely  to^  thi$ 
general  interest  and  attraction  of  bi«  work,  but  to  the  malss  of 
his  argument.  We  are  perfectly  convinced  that  the  judgment^ 
ivhtch  we  have  passed,  will  be  that  of  every  mm  acquainted 
with  the  subjects  in  question.  .     q. 

'  The  plan  of  the  work  might  be  easily  improved ;  the  part»^ 
lire  tiot  duly  balanced  f  the  portion  allotted  to  human  anii-^ 
tomy^  is,  for  many  reasons,  too  large  $  while  tha;!  allottedito> 
conip2u*ative  anatomy,  is  unduly  narrowed.  We  will  e^ven  say/ 
the  same  of  the  astronomical  parts,  although  the  author  prb«<^ 
duces  reasons  for  his  conduct  there.  Chemistry,  to  the  import 
tance  of  which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  an  utter  blanks  if  we 
efteept  the  slender  chapter  on  the  EHements;  and  suclk  abd>ifir^ 
Geology,  though  evincing,  on  a  scale  of  the  moiftt  strildtt^  grait^^ 
deurjL  the  infinite  power  and  contrivance  of  the  Divinie  mindU 
kn  passing  over  Meteorology  in  its  varied  branches,  the  authdip 
has  lost  a  splendid  opportunity  of  augmenting  the  value  aildtn^' 
terest  of  his  work,  while  proving  the  agency  and  attributes  o^ 
the  Divinity  from  phenomena  of  equal  brilliancy,  variety,''  dhdv 
Hnportance. 

We  must  also  observe,  that  he  baa  not  availed  himself  as  he' 
inlght,  of  the  Vegetable  Creation ;  attractive  as  it  is  in  itself,  and: 
etegant,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  the  language  and  the  illustrations 
which  k  admits.  Thus  also  have  we  to  regret  the  very  smafi 
apace  allotted  to  Insects,  although  infinitely  more  productive  of 
interesting  matter  than  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  united. 
Beit  not  to  detail  more  minutely,  we  will  repeat  our  own  view^ 
of  0Ueh  a  work ;  which  is,  that  k  ought  to  take  up  the  whole; 
range  of  creation ;  not  solely  because  there  is  now  no  work  foD 
the  people  which  contains  an  ample  and  attractive  view  of  die 
^vorks  of  Grod  in  our  universe,  but  because  thai  range  of  en^ 
q[Ufry  is  essential^  as  a  means  of  showing  to  the  multitude  the^ 
majesty  of  Almighty  power  and  beneficence. 

One  or  two  remarks  more,  and  we  have  done.  Human  atia<^ 
tomy  is  not  a  well  chosen  department  for  the  illustration  of  the: 
Ittvine  conCri^ance.  Of  all  anatomy^  it  Is  obviously  the^  least 
acceesible,  as  it  is  the  most  repugnant  in  its  demonstrations^ 
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It  is  repugnant  even  in  dedcription ;  and  thiis^  while  possesfikig' 
no  peculiar  convenience  for  the  public,  it  is  in  danger  of  dis-*^ 
gusting  delicate  minds  by  its  mere  verbal  details.  Yet  on  this 
branch,  the  author  has  dwelt  peculiarly ;  little  careful,  at  the- 
same  time,  to  diminish,  by  his  manner,  its  repulsive  character  ;- 
or  rather,  choosing  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  (ex.  gr*  his  name* 
for  intestines),  where  it  might  easily  havef  been  avoided.       '    - 

The  subject  of  Instincts  is  altogether  too  slightly  treated  in- 
this  work.  If  the  mind  of  man  be  a  study  for  the  theologiiksi  as 
for  the  metaphysician,  surely  an  examination  of  the  miiHls  of 
the  lower  animals,  through  all  their  tribes,  claimed  a  f^ce  in  a 
w6rk  intended  to  shew,  though  in  a  different  sense  from  the- 
ancient  Platonists,  that  *^  Deus  est  anima  brutorum."  It  was  a^ 
topic  frdm  Which  a  m^taphvsician  ought  not  to  have  shrunk, 
while  it  opened  a  wide  and  almost  untrodden  field  to  him  wbo^ 
claimed  the  merit  of  ft  courageous  thinks.  •  ' 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  pdints  in  phyri* 
cal  science,  which  we  should  desire  to  see  treated  in  a  new  wot k^ 
of  this  kind.  We  need  not  stop  our  pen,  though  it  should  hap-^ 
pen  that  Paley,  in  his  cursory  manner,  has  noticed  any  of  the 
facts  which  may  occur  in  Ae  course  of  our  brief  examination^ 
We  have,  now  dismissed  his  book,  and  may  proceed  as  if  it  had 
not  been. 

We  said  that  Geology  included  phenomena  well  worthy  of 
notice  in  a  work  prpfessing  to  shew  the  attributes  of  God 
from  creation;  and  Geology,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  that 
branch  of  natural  history,  which  comprises  the  present  struck 
ture  and  materials  of  the  naked  and  lifeless  earth,  together  with 
the  actions  that  afe  now  taking  place  in  it,'  and  the  changes 
which  it  has  undergone  since  it  quitted  the  Creator^  kand^  o» 
will  probably  undergo  in  tibe  lapse  of  timei  That  high  pur« 
poses  are  served  by  what,  to  a  cursory  and  ignonint  view^  ap^ 
pears  deformity,  that  those  imply  design,-  and  that  the  ende  are 
beneficent,  has  often  been  said  from  very  limited  views  of  this 
branch  of  science ;  it  will  be  the  business  of  a  new  writer  to 
shew,  that  the  same  holds  through  the  whole  range  of  new 
discovery. 

Let  us  look  at  the  mountains,  and  the  inequaHtfes  of  the  sut^ 
&ce.  It  is  a  familiar  remark,  that  without  them  we  could  hav^ 
neither  springs  nor  rivers ;  but  we  must  trace  the  consequences 
a  little  further.  Had  they  not  esdsted,  tfie  surface  of  the  eardi 
might  have 'been  divided  between  arid  'plains  and  pestilecit 
swamps,  African  sands  and  Siberian  marshes.  Human  lift 
could  scarcely  have  existed,  the  inferior  animak  would  have 
been  much  restricted  in  kinds  and  numbersi  and  even  the  ve^tki 
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ble  kil|g4oitt  would  have  been  reduced  within  limits  of  singular 
narrowness  and  inutility.  Yet  Geology  remarks,  that  the 
moi^ntaiiis.are  daily  wasting  a  way,,  that  the  inequalities  are  per- 
petually approximating  to  one  uniform  level,  and  that  a  day, 
however  remote,  mu^t  arrive,  when  that  condition  of  the  earth 
shall  takiQ. place.  But,  to. fear  this  eyent  is  almost,  like  the  hy- 
pochondria:;^ astronomQC^  to  lopk  forward  to.  the  d^^y  when  the 
light  aiid  heat  of  the;  sun.  shall  be  esip^ded;  since  each  effect 
pn>di¥^-diinini^hes  the  power,  of.the  caHse3,.and  in  a  ratio 
which  augments  rapidlv* .  . 

In  compensation  of  this  remote  evil,  let  us  remark  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  that  very  ruin  of  the  mountains,,  which  ap-r 
pears  to  foretel  destruction,,  as  it  is  apparent  destruction Jn 
itself*  .We  ^haU  then  ^ee  the  .design  under  which  it  has  been 
ordained  that  thq  solid  rock$.shallperish>  the  widely  beneficent 
ends  attained  through  a  coatrivajuae  so  simple. 

.It  is  t;he  destiny  of  every  fragment  broken  from  the  mountain 
summit,  to  be  carried  at  length,  to,  the  plains.;  while  a  portion 
of  them  know  no  rest  till  they  reach  Uie  ocean«  And  while, 
diiring  thi^  Jong  train  of  motions  and  collisions  communicated 
by  the  flow  .of  the  rivers  which  transport  them,  much  of  those 
material  is  pmlverised,  it  is  also  their  lot  to  be  deposited,  from 
their  buoyancy,  above  the  coarser  fragments,  and  to  be  carried 
to  the  greatest  diatan^se;^. ,  Thus,  are  formed  the  fertile  valley^ 
fouild  vok  mountainous  countries ;  thus  are  formed  the  wide 
plains  interposed  between  mountains  and  the  sea ;  thu£|  are 
tbq^e  plains  fertilized ;  and  thus. are  islands  raised  where  a  so- 
litary oc0an  onpe  flowed* 

To  conceive. the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  conse- 
quences resulting,  from  an  arrangenient  so  simDle>  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  map  pf  the  globe  as  it  now  is,  anu  to  reduce  it,  by 
excision,  to  its  mountainous  or  elevated  portions  only,  to  cut 
off  all  thje  alluvial  plains,  deltas,  and  islands ;  fmd  not  only  thus, 
but.  to  excavate  the  lakes  that  have  been  filled  or  reduced  in 
fiizOf  and  to  re^^onvert  into  sterile  mountain-glens  th^  flatter  fer- 
tile, valleys  now  interposed  among  the  hilly , tracts.  Having 
done  this,  we  shall  see  what  the  earth  may  have  been  when  the 
riirers  wh^h  have  formed  those  lands  first  began  to  flow;  and 
Qbi^  soon  fiud  that  we  have  cut  oft*  a  vast  portion  of  that  fair 
part  of  the  earth  now  the  seat,  of  fertility,  wealth,  and  popula- 
tionp  Thus  would  Egypt  become  an  arm  of  the  sea,  bounded 
by  barren  rocks;  tibus might  the  vast  plain  of  India,  with  all  its 
mpvlation,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  even  to  the 
toot  of  theHimalayaf  disappear;  thus  might  China  be  reduced 
^a  4i}e^|^e  and  scimty  territory;  and  thus  might. even  the 
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tSoent^  cease  to  exist* 

-  And  all  this  vast  aoeession  to  the  food  and  the  plaee,  andi 
therefore  to  the  race  of  man,  may  he  thus  the  conseqcienee^  -of 
a  single  arrangement^  winch  appears,  to  a  saperficial  vtew>  m^ 
evitable  or  necessary,  and  which  yet  is  theefiect  of  design; 
•iBce  it  was  not  necessary  that  rocks  should  baire  been  capaMe 
of  disintegration,  or,  when  decomposed,  convertible  into  sofl^ 
And  all  this,  too,  may  proceed  almost  without  limit :  asiiurii^ 
us  that,  through  every  following  age,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
will  increase,  not  merely  in  dimensions  but  in  value,  and  with  it 
the  means  and  the  numbers  of  mankind. 

And'let  us  here  notice  another  wise  and  benefieent  eompe»^ 
aation  implicated  in  the  greater  plan  which  we  have  just  de^. 
scribed.  It  is  die  fate  of  all  the  finer  and  better  parts  of  Ite 
agricultural  soil  to  be  washed  away  by  the  rains,  pnrhapcj  to- 
carry  to  other  places  its  wealth,  very  often  1k>  be  buried  in^e 
ocean,  without  hope  of  use,  without  at  least  present  hope  9 
though  here  also  Geology  sees,  with  its  prophetic  eye,  the  secret 
designs  of  Providence,  and  discovers  a  provision  reserv^djfor 
fiituceuses  and  ftiture  Uessings.  Were  thare  no  remedy  pnH 
loded  against  this^evil,  whi^  tracts  would  soon  beoone  barren 
09P  useless.^  But  the  same  simple  expedient  that  forms  new 
fdains,  is  equaBy  adapted  to  replace  the  losses  of  the  old  9  and 
thus,  even  in  the  inanimate  earith,  the  mysterious  round  dTap- 
{latent  destruction  and  reproduction  is  mamtained* 
•  We  must  farther  observe,  that  while  it  is  the  barren  and'  use* 
less  mountain  which  thus  forms  the  valuaUe  plain,  so^  do  coin- 
paiatively  small  losses  produce  extensive  gain,  wbilei that  k>sais' 
of  matmals  useless  alike  to  man  mid  animals,  and  neariy  alsd 
to*  vegetables.  What  the  Alps  may  have  lost  in  altitude  or 
^aduttf  i»  scarcely  sensible;  yet  hence  have  arisen  thoTioh  plaint 
of  iiOmbasdy,  nod  the  eodstence,  with  thehajipiness  of  nmlions 
pnst^  as  hence  will  arise  that  of  mOlions  to  comse.  Who,  then» 
'shnll:.  say  that  Hb,  whose  hand  is,  even  now,  daily  making  a 
worid  for  man,  did  not  at  first  create  that  provision,  whence  las 
superintending  providence  is  still  extracting  what  he  «rig»ntiy 
designed  to  l^  ^^good?"  And  who  shall  say  that  man'  is' not 
the  ob^et  of  evqn*^  his  temporal  care,  when  for  insr,  r^aiid' 
•dmost  for  him«  alone^  the  Deity  is  hoiarly  eontractiiig  the  f!an||fs 
of  kis^  watery  world?  •  --  i. 

li^  in  this  extension  of  the  world  destined  for  man^  Geolo^ 
traces-  design  widi  wisdom  and  goodness,  let  ub  stilt  flnrtlusr 
ahsN^  wfaer^  that  hand  acts  timibiriy,  3/iet'  byiotbw  nmttn^) 
wirkng^  seeceily  in  the  d^sk  depl^  of  ks  owirwbtorahd^' V 
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aMsta.  whn>fa:ignoraiice  despises,  or  sees  not;  ageiat^  wUeh  aii 
au  powerful  Being  alone  could  direct  to  ends  so  mighty  And 
fl^  disproportionate  to  their  apparent  powers. 

It  is  in  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  chiefly  that' we  see  the  enor*- 
iikQiis  structures  erected  by  an  obscure  and  almost  insensible 
animal,  a  worm  possessed  of  a  life  scarcely  more  than  vegetable, 
deprived  of  loecmiotion^  and  dyisg  rooted  in  the  narrow  eell 
wiuch  gave  it  birth*  With  dimensions  often  not  equalling  a 
pin*s.  luead,  wilii  a  life  which  probably  does  not  exceed  a  few 
mondnsy  without,  apparent  organs  of  sense>  and  with  hardly 
other  parts  than  those  necessary  to  form  its  own  ceB,  this 
animal,  working  slowly  and  biindly,  is  yet  enabled,  by  il»  num- 
bers, and  sneceadon,  without  design,  and  yet  guided  by  that 
Design  which  cannot  err,  to  erect  structures  before  whidi  the 
gceatest  works  of  man.are  as  nothing,  which  are  even  the  rivals 
of  the.  mountains  themselves*  And  the  produce  ift*— what  ?  A 
cotalt  a  hundred  corals,  a  collection  of  delicate  and  tender  fonns^ 
seeodilg  of  all  things  the  most  unfiled  for  the  great  end  to 
wMch  the^  and  their  fabrications  have  been  destined* 

And  can  any  thing  be  clearer  than  the  Design,  from  ite  very 
ccmmeneement  to  its  termination?  in  the  variety  and  succession' 
of  contrivances  or  laws  by  which  tJiat  ultimate  object,  the  ex^ 
tension  of  the  earth  and  the  multiplication  of  man»  is  to  bo 
produced.  Man,  the  contriver  and  the  mechanic,  couM,  with 
all  his  ingenuity,  have  scarcely  conceived  the  expedients  neoeai* 
sary  to  convert  those  coral  branches  into  solid  islands  and 
naountains.  > 

If  we  pasa  over,  the  original  uiimals  and  their  immediate 
falmos,  it  was  still  necessary  that  they  should  work  in  colonies^; 
else  their  works  must  have  been  uselessly  scattered  over  a  whol0 
Qceam  They  work  in  edonies ! — It  was  useful  er  necessary 
tfaat.tkeir  works  should  reach  the  surface  as  soon  m  possiUs, 
for  these. is  the  end  and  purpose  of  aU  their  labours.  iThey 
select  the  shallower  banks  and  portions  of  the  sea  m  which  they 
nside!  It  was  necessary  that  the  fabric  should 'be  solid,,  to- 
resist,  the  feoee  of  the  ocean,  and  the  consequent  dispersion; 
Numerous  different  kinds  associate,  and  t^e  produce  of  the  one 
is  calculated  to  fill  the  interstices  of  the  other;  while- the  largaf 
and  weightier  fonn  bases  for  the  general  solidification  and  at^ 
techmeBt.  But  this  was  not  sufficient  to  ccmsoUdate  the  poroftt 
and  tender  mass*  Shell*fishes  find  lodgmentsin  the  intersticest 
and  leave  their  semains  ;  the  ocean  crumbles  portions  of  them 
ioioiBand;  ita  water  is  contrived  to  dissolve  a  part,  and  that 
parfe^is.  again  ordained  to  poecipiiate  itself^  by  the  laws  of  this 
niarvellouaXhcniiatiry,  aoas>(b  iQolidify  the  whole  by  a  cea^t 
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rivalling  those  human  inventions^  which  yet  depend  on  the  same 
laws. 

But  the  rock  is  not  yet  an  island :  it  could  not  pass  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ;  for^  beyond  this,  the  animal  dies,  and  its 
works  are  at  an  end.  Who  directs  those  colonies  of  animals 
immoveable,  incapable  of  communication,  to  agree  that  their 
structures  shall  occupy  circles  or  curves;  who  teaches  them  to 
enclose  a  basin  in  the  ocean  ?  They  know  not  that  they  will 
thus  most  securely  construct  an  island.  But  He  knows  it  all, 
and  shall  we  doubt  that  He  intended  it  all  ?  Who  else  can 
have  devised  what  man  himself  could  have  neither  conceived 
nor  contrived?  Is  there  not  here  a  design  formed,  commenced, 
regularly  pursued,  and  by  means  as  simple,  as  they  would  be 
impracticable  to  all  but  His  power. 

But  even  yet  the  work  is  incomplete :  the  foundations  of  an 
island  are  laid ;  but  to  man,  it  is  useless,  for  it  is  washed  over 
by  ^very  wave.  Let  us  watch  what  remains  to  be  done,  and 
then  ask  whether  it  was  not  intended  for  his  use,  and  whether 
the  design  which  we  have  here  assumed,  be  not  that  of  the 
Creator  ? 

The  island  must  be  raised  beyond  the  level  of  the  sea,  that 
it  may  bear  vegetables  for  him  who  is  to  be  its  inhabitant.  The 
animal  has  ceased  to  live,  perhaps  its  colonies  are  even  extin* 
guished.  But  it  had  wrought  to  the  highest  possible  level,  to 
that  of  thefuU  tide.  To  that  tide,  and  the  billows  of  that  rest- 
less ocean,  it  is  committed  to  break  into  fragments  whatever  it 
can  reach,  and  to  pile  them  up  on  the  rock  beneath,  as  a  bul- 
wark against  itself.  To  its  waters  it  is  committed  to  consolidate 
those  fragments,  and  the  island  becomes  at  length  raised,  be- 
yond even  the  power  of  the  ocean,  by  which  it  was  completed, 
ever  to  inundate  it  again.  By  itself  are  its  proud  waves  stayed, 
but  it  is  to  His  orders  that  they  are  obedient.  ^  The  island  is 
now  a  dry  and  safe  rock,  and  still  it  remains  to*  clothe  it  with 
vegetable  life,  that  it  may  be  peopled,  as  the  naked  earth  was 
itself  clothed  at  the  original  creation.  And  shall  we  not  con* 
elude  that  He  who  hourly  makes  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
made  also  that  eartli  to  which  they  belong.  He  will  be  a  bold 
man  who  shall  say  that  this  train  of  things  was  laid  in  chance^ 
that  a  thousand,  ten  thousand  of  those  chances  have  happened, 
and  are  daily  happening,  in  the  same  order.  And  he  will  be 
not  less  bold  who  shall  say  that  the  fabricators  agreed  to  pro- 
duce what  they  have  effected.  If  he  answer  that  they  have 
followed  their  instincts,  then  is  the  argiiment  established,  for 
those  instincts  are  His  hand  and  His  mind ! 

We  need  not  trace  minutely  the  remainder  of  ihU.  order  of 
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things,  since  it  belongs  chiefly  to  vegetable  IMe*  Seeds  are 
wafted  by  the  ocean,  and  carried  by  birds,  because  it  has  been 
ordered  that  seeds  shall  not  perish.  Vegetables  grow^  because 
it  has  been  ordered  that  the  elements  shall  now  commence  that 
task  which  they  performed  on  the  mountains,  and  convert  the 
arid  rock  into  fertile  soil.  Birds  find  refuge  and  food,  and  add 
to  its  fertility ;  while  successions  of  plants,  born  to  die,  render 
that  soil  what  it  must  yet  be  for  man's  use.  And  while  there 
has  been  implanted  in  man  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  activity, 
so  has  it  been  taught  him  how  to  venture  on  that  ocean  which  is 
to  waft  him  into  possession  of  the  new  lands,  now  ready,  as  they 
were  created,  for  his  use.  The  scheme  is  completed;  and  can 
it  be  said  that  what  we  have  thus  traced  with  an  admiration 
and  homage  to  Divine  power  inseparable  from  its  sipgularity  and 
the  perfection. of  its  evidence,  is  not  the  execution  of  a  regular 
design? 

The  scheme  is  completed;  but  we  still  have  to  notice  one 
contrivance,  one  branch  of  design,  by  means  of  which  variety  is 
given  to  this  new  creation,  and  with  variety,  increase  of  eitent 
and  of  fertility.  Yet,  as  it  appertains  to  another  branch  of  our 
subject,  we  sht^II  first  notice  that  system  of  volcanoes  on  which 
it  depends.  Geology  knows  not.  hitherto  much  of  those  awful 
phenomena,  but  it  can  discover  that  they  are  portions  of  one 
great  design,  and  that  their  terrors  and  injuries  are  compensated 
by  their  uses  to  the  great  plan  of  nature  and  huraan*kind» 

It  is  the  result  of  a  rational  and  right  Theology  to  view  all  the 
physical  evil  of  the  wotld,  either  as  a  necessity  appertaining  to 
that  order  whence  ffopd  is  produced,  or  as  a  direct  good,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  is  concealed  from  our  limited  faculties ; — 
BO  does  geological  science  strive  to  explain  by  what  means  ad* 
vantages  are  connected  with  those  tremendous  catastrophes,,  of 
which  the  more  striking  effeciks  are  unmixed  evil.  If  it  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  this  as  it  would  desire,  the  cause  must  be 
sought  in  the  imperfections  of  an  infant  science. 
.  It  seems  the  general  opinion  of  our  ablest  geologisti^ 
on  the  best  evidence  in  a  case  so  difficult  to  be  proved, 
that  beneath  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  there  is  existent  a 
heated  and  fluid  mass  of  those  substances  which^  on  the  loss  of 
lieat,  solidify  to  produce  some  of  the  rocks  a,nd  mmerals  forming 
that  firm  surface  which,  to  a  curaorjr  view,  appears  to  constitute 
the  earth.  The  extent  of  this  it  does  not  pretend  to  define ; 
l)ut  from,  appearances  on  which  we  cannot,  enter  in  this  place, 
it  has  come,  to  the  conclusion,  diat  whether  this  fluid  mass  oc- 
cupies a  large  and  central  space  or  not,  it  13  pennanently  exist*- 
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mg  m  extenaiTe  ehiisms  or  prolonged  cav^fes,  Communicating 
with  .  external  apertores,  which^  being  its  spiracles,  ar^ 
vcdcanoes. 

It  has  also  noticed  the  periods  iA  repose  and  eruption  in 
those ;  further  reaaarkifigy  that  the  latter  are  preceded  by  earth-^ 
quakes,  and  that  these  commotions,  of  which  the  destructive 
effects  exceed  those  of  the  mere  eruptions,  cease  whenever  the 
ignited  fluid  baa  found  a  free  vent. 

While  it  thus  attributes  the  earthquake  to  the  same  causes 
whidb  produce  the  volciuio,  it  has  argued  that  the  existence  pf 
this  sttbterranean  heat  and  its  consequences,  is  inseparable  from 
the  stmcture  of  the  earth ;  and  therefore  that  as  far  as  it  is  an 
evil,  it  must  rank  with  the  other  indispensable  evils  attached  to 
the  present  state  of  things.  But  connecting  the  two  sets  of 
phenomena  as  it  does»  it  also  determines  that,  by  means  of  the 
volcanic  eruption,  the  greater  evil  of  earthquakes  is  obviated  or 
diminished,  and  it  thus  traces  utility  and  beneficence  in  that 
which  a  otore  narrow  philosophy  regards  as  unmitigated  evil. 
If  we  might  use  so  madequate  a  comparison^  volcanoes  are 
the  safety  valves  of  the  fiery  abyss* 

It  has  been  <me  of  the  labours  of  geology  fx>  shew,  that,  ii| 
forming  the  mountains  of  the  globe,  the  Divine  handj  operating 
by  means,  in  this>  as  in  every  other  department  oC  nature,  has 
employed*  in  elevating  the  previously  flat  sur&ce,  the  aget^cy 
of  min^ial  substances,  in  a  state  of  fiery  fluidity,  protruded  froii^ 
b^k)W«  and  disposing,  them^lves  afterwards  in  various  modes, 
before  tbs^  consolidation  by  which  they  were  to  become  hard 
racks.  Thus  does  it  trace  the  earlier  and  horizontal  rocks 
which  it  terms  stratified,  broken  sjnd  displaced  in  union  with 
those  which  it  calls  uii3tratified>  and  which  it  proves  to  have 
been  formed  from  fusion ;  while,  frcfm  the  appearances  attend- 
ing both,  it  concludes  that  these  have  been  connected  as  cause 
and  eiflect :  or  that  the  fluid  rock  has  bee^  the  secondary  cause 
under  the  direction  of  almighty  Power. 

We'bad  pi^viously  shewn  thaH  it  is  the  hrrepressible  tendency 
of  the  mptintain»  to  waste  away,  and  thu»  to  sufier  for  purr 
poses  the  most  beneficial  and  important.  Yet  a  provision  is 
also  appoint^  to  restrain  the  evil  of  this  waste.  That  jnmilar 
|)r<>visianS4gftt|ist  ufttural  contingency  haVe  been  ordabied  from 
the  begiimag  of  things,  by  the  Mind  that  sees  ^  fiiture  m  tb^ 
pipesent,  ifbo^taorrow  as  to-day,  is  the  coaclusion  of  Tbeolbgy$ 
^nd,  ^Oii&binin^  this  pimple  with  its  own  physical  observations, 
fibolpgy  cMckides  tibat  i|  \b  tfie  appointed  o/ice  of  ithe  flui4 
msm^iii^my^im  the  etrdii  %».e)$vftte  (w4  it  Is  ;ipt  imptpbab^ 
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by  means  also  of  previously  appointed  changes  which  it  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  assign)  those  portions  of  the  earth  which,  to 
the  all-seeing  Eye,  require  this  renovation. 

Thus  it  views  the  volcano,  or  its  cause,  as  the  appoin[ted  agent 
in  elevating  the  lands  of  the  globe.  And  it  is  enabled  also  to 
prove,  that  where  the  actual  volcano  itself  is  not  in  existence^ 
its  causes  are  operating  the  same  effects,  remodelling  the  sur- 
face and  changing  the  face  of  countries,  or  actually  producing 
new  lands. 

To  detail  those  proofs  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  preseni^ 
paper,  and  we  can  scarcely  venture  even  to  enumerate  the  in? 
stances  in  which  those  effects  have  occurred,  capable  of  proof 
from  investigation  of  consequences,  or  reposing  on  the  satisfacr 
tory  testimony  of  living  observation  or  historical  record.  Yet^ 
to  name  a  few,  it  is  shewn  by  the  former  evidence,  that  a  large 
portion  of  Italy  is  the  actual  produce  of  this  cause,  as  ita  very 
soil,  in  its  fairest  parts,  also  is  the  produce  of  volcanic  rocks. 
Similarly  it  is  proved,  that  the  volcanic  islands  of  Africa,  the 
Canaries,  the  Cape  de  Verde,  the  Azores,  with  St.  Helena, 
Ascension^  and  many  more  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  are» 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  consequences  of  volcanic  power ;  terri- 
tories generated,  where  before  there  was  deep  sea.  If  Iceland, 
thus  apparently  generated  from  its.  very  foundation  and  through 
its  whole  extent,  is  thus  also  a  creation  of  new  lands,  chiefly  prior 
to  historical  record ;  modern,  and  almost  living  observers*  have 
seen  additions  made  to  it  by  this  tremendous  power,  adding 
evidence  of  a  most  satisfactory  character  to  that  by  which  it  ifs 
inferred  that  the  whole  is  equally  a  volcanic  product,  a  land  of 
fire,  produced  by  fire,  from  the  depth  of  the  ocean.  ^ 

But  no  question  can  remain,  when  it  has  been  the  lot  even 
of  men  yet.on  the  stage  of  life,  to  witness  the  entire  and  abscdute 
productions  of  such  islands,  and  from  this  very  cause,  as  aJt 
Santorini,  and  in  many  other  places,  the  fact  is  established^  > 
.and  it  is  a  most  important  ei^ain  the  physical  history  of  the 
globe. 

Bat  we  sliall  perhaps  prove  it  the  more  satisfactorily  by  re- 
ciuxing  to  a  former  subject,  which  ym  purpoiaely  interruptedi 
Bamely^  the  production  of  the  coral  islands.     • 

We  have  shewn  that  those  tracts,  as  forj^ied  by  the  ;aniixial» 
do  aot  pass  the  high-water  maxk^  while  tho  utmost  height  tP 
which  the  operations  of  the  sea  can  raise  them  further,  is  bu^t 
about  six  feet.  Thus,  though  still  habital^r^i  th^y  are  incom- 
moded by  the  want  of  water,  as  they  have  no  mother  supp]|y  thati 
fif#m  the  rains  received  into  their  centf  al  basuu  Human  philoV 
^sophy,  without  undue  presumption,  fi^hthaveconcludea«  that 
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while  it  was  the  apparent  intention  of  Providence  to  extend  the 
habitable  surface  of  the  earth,  and,  in  this  case,  by  a  train  of 
secondary  causes  so  wonderfully  laid,  it  would  not  leave  that 
work  less  perfect  than  the  other  works  of  its  wisdom  and  power. 

Nor  does  it  presume  more  than  astronomy  or  science  in 
general,  when  it  suggests  that  the  power  which  might  be  applied 
to  this  office,  that  of  elevating  those  lands,  would  be  that  which 
it  has  already  seen  operating  the  same  effects  in  other  instances 
— the  volcano.  And  by  the  volcanic  force  it  is  effected.  The 
examination  of  those  islands  discovers,  in  some  of  them,  acting 
or  extinct  volcanoes,  forming  interior  mountains,  and  elevating 
on  their  sides  those  coral  beds  which,  without  their  means, 
could  never  have  quitted  further  their  native  element.  And  even 
where  the  rocks,  which  are  their  produce,  are  not  to  be  seen, 
elevated  tracts  of  coral,  which  nothing  else  could  have  brought 
into  their  present  position,  indicate  that  even  here  there  has  been 
exerted  that  force  which,  at  another  point,  has  broken  forth  at 
the  surface  and  declared  its  nature. 

Can  we  now  doubt  that  a  great  beneficent  design  has  been 
completed,  and  by  means,  of  which  every  step  has  been  calcu- 
lated through  a  train  of  the  most  admirable  causes?  He  who 
does  noti  in  this,  see  design^  must  indeed  be  blind  ;  as  he  must 
also  bCi  who  does  not  now  perceive  that  in  the  most  tremendous 
effects  of  His  power,  good  is  intended  ;  that  the  volcano  is  the 
flaminff  en^e  of  his  oounty,  not  of  his  wrath ;  and  that  the 
overwhelming  destruction  of  the  earthquake  is  to  be  repaid  by 
benefits  a  thousand  fold,  by  additions  to  the  numbers  and  hap- 
piness of  that  race  against  which  its  vengeance  seemed  to  be 
directed. 

Let  us  pass  to  some  other  appearances  investigated  by  geo- 
logical science,  which  if,  in  the  detail,  they  possess  a  teas  spien- 
did  character,  do  not  less  bespeak  the  contrivance  of  the  great 
Author  of  Nature. 

We  know,  upon  the  highest  authority,  that  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  nature  were  appointed  for  the  use  of  man;  and  the^- 
fore  we  may  safely  examine  those  substances  in  which  mineral 
science  is  concerned,  as  if  formed  and  arranged  for  his  advan- 
tage. And  if,  in  the  great  variety  of  those  products,  whether 
rocks  or  metals  or  earths,  and  in  their  extraordinary  and 
highly  distinct  properties,  we  find  substances  applicable  to 
every  conceivable  want  in  the  arts,  so  must  we  admire  thie  in- 
genious modes  (if  we  may  use  such  human  terms)  in  which  they 
are  so  distributed,  as  to  become  accessible  to  our  industry. 

In  this  also  we  must  recur  to  those  elevating  forces^'  the 
greater  results  of  which  we  have  already  considered.    Those 
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rocks  wliiohOeoIogy  calfa  stratified,  were  once  faori2x>ntal ;  and^ 
fottowing  each  other  downwards  in  parallel  positions,  it  is  dear 
that  whatever  varioiiis  kinds  existed,  but  one,  or  at  least  a  few, 
could  have  l>een  seen  at  the  surface.  We  might  not  have  known 
the  exifetenoe  of  tiiose  beneath ;  without  great  labour,  ^e  could 
not  have  reached  them.  Geology  could  not  have  bec^bste  a 
science;  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  would  have  been  almost 
Bothkig* 

Let  us  now  mark  how  simply  all  those  rocks  are  brought  to 
light,  and  placed  at  the  very  surface  of  the  earth,  for  our  use 
and  examination.  It  is  sufBxnent  to  ^vate  at  one  point  the 
whole  body  of  strata,  and  immediately  every  rock  in  the  series 
is  hid  bare.  We  can  thus  see  wlutt  we  could  not  have  dis- 
covered without  digging  deeply  downwards,  and  we  can  also 
obtain  for  onr  use  at  the  very  surface,  what  might  otherwise 
have  for  ever  remained  inaccessible.  Thus  is  the  very  structure 
and  philosoi^y  of  the  earth  dissected  for  us  and  exposed,  and 
we  obtain  a  view  into  the  depths  of  the  globe,  much  cleu^* 
tban  the  deepest  perforatioos  coald  ^ve.  And  as  a  practical 
instance  of  the  uses  of  this  provisKm,  it  is  thus  that  that  mcxst 
i^iportant  substaaoe,  coal,  becomes  known  sxA  attainaUe; 
being,  in  our  own  coimtry,  often  wrought  to  an  enormoos  ex^ 
tent,  by  means  of  horizontal  ways,  into  the  elevated  grounds, 
and  without  even  sinking  below  that  level,  wbich  is  the  Kmtt  at 
which  water  can  be  drained  off. 

And  further,  although  Geology  has  not  yet  satisfied  itself  re«- 
sfyeeting  ike  proofs,  it  i^pears  probabie  that  the  repositories  of 
toe  meWs  so  indispensable  to  the  wants  of  man,  are  also  con- 
neeled  with  those  causes  which  ha^^  effected  the  elevations  of 
the  strata ;  and  that  A'om  some  deep-seated  stores  are  procured 
and  deMsked  in  their  own  cavertes,  substances  which,  if  par- 
tiaUy  placed  and  hard  of  access,  are  petitaps  even  thus  more 
valuable,  as  giving  rise  to  that  necessity  for  human  labour  and 
human  intercourse,  the  impoErtailt  and  general  uses  of  whidi  we 
so  immediately  discover  on  their  sospension* 

But,  whether  or  not  this  particular  view  of  one  of  the  effects 
of  tibis  great  and  simple  power,  shall  be  proved,  there  is  one 
¥ery  fenuhar  efifect  which  we  must  not  pass  over,  because  we 
are  desirous  to  show  how  many  useful  remdts  are  product  by 
one  cause  in  the  hands  of  that  Design,  which  stiD  knows  how 
to  ^rai  its  ends  in  so  manv  ways. 

£  is  to  the  elevation  of  die  strata  that  we  are  .indebted  for 
our  springs,  and  therefore  for  our  rivets,  «id  by  consequence 
for  im  Ae  innumerlible  advantages  and  ei^ets  dependent  on 
these.    In^ne  class  %£  fiodsLS  theee  And  their  way  lin<Mi^  Ae 
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fissures  which  have  arisen  from  displacement;  in  another,  the 
water  insinuates  itself  between  the  strata,  and  is  conducted 
along  their  declivities  to  distant  points ;  in  either  case,  obeying 
the  well  known  hydrostatic  law,  which  causes  them  to  break 
forth  in  volume  at  the  surface.     To  such  a  further  end  is  ap- 

i)lied  the  irregularity  or  disturbance  of  the  strata,  or  the  great 
aw  of  elevation ;  while  it  is  very  principally  owing  to  the  ex- 
ternal irregularity,  to  the  mountainous  elevations,  that  even  the 
rain,  which  is  at  once  to  constitute  springs  and  rivers,  and  fer- 
tilize the  soil,  falls  at  all.  And  let  us  here  also  remark,  though 
it  is  a  fact  in  Meteorology  rather  than  in  geological  science, 
that  while  the  rapid  drainage  of  water  from  mountain  decli- 
vities leaves  them  very  shortly  again  thirsty,  even  after  the 
heaviest  rains,  so  it  has  been  provided,  that  by  arresting  and 
precipitating  the  clouds,  they  shall  never  be  long  without  (lie 
waters  necessary  to  their  vegetation. 

But  there  is  another  fact,  which  we  cannot  persuade  our- 
selves to  omit,  because  it  coincides,  as  far  as  we  may  dare 
to  conjecture  the  intentions  of  Providence,  with  those  which 
we  have  already  stated  respecting  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  habitable  world;  a  design  we  shall  at  least  prove, 
prepared,  and  uninterruptedly  conducted;  and  thus  far  we 
strengthen  the  general  argument,  though  our  conjecture  as  to 
the  ultimate  ends  may  be  unfounded. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  present  rocks  have  been  formed  but  of  the  firagments  of 
former  ones ;  and,  in  examining  their  character,  we  can  easily 
trace  that  the  proportion  of  calcareous  rocks  diminishes  pro- 
gressively backwards,  and  that  in  those  of  most  recent  forma- 
tion lime  abounds.  We  need  not  say  that  calcareous  earth  is  a 
manure,  and  that  few  soils  can  be  fertile  without  a  proportion 
of  it,  while  the  countries  of  this  character  are  arnoi^  the  most 
valuable  of  all. 

Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  far  larger  portion  of  the  cal- 
careous strata  has  been  formed  firom  the  remains  of  shell  fish; 
and  that  as  those  have  abounded  in  past  periods,  or  otherwise, 
so  do  the  calcareous  strata  apportion  themselves  accorduigly. 
And,  in  examining  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  tiiis 
character,  as  well  as  the  enormous  banks  of  calcareous  matters 
produced  by  them,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  their  number 
and  produce  are  greater  than  at  any  past  period,  while  this 
calcareous  matter  is  produced,  not  from  calcareous  Tocks,  but 
from  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

It  is  therefore  a  constant  addition  to  all  the  former  stores  of 
calcareous  earth,  or  the  quantity  of  this  substance  is  progres- 
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lively  increasing  for  the  whole  globe.  That  it  is  really  f^^  may 
be  clearly  seen  from  the  mere  consideration  of  the  coral  rocks 
and  islands  already  enumerated^  now  occapying  enormous 
tracts,  where  there  was  assuredly  once  nothing  but  empty  sea. 
And  if  in  this  particular  case  there  is  a  visible  addition  to  the 
calcareous  territories  of  the  globe,  so  does  geological  science 
infer,  from  past  phenomena,  that  what  is  invisible,  what  is  yet 
buried  beneath  the  ocean,  will,  at  some  future  day,  be  elevated 
to  form  new  rocks  and  new  lands.  That  this  has  already  hap- 
pened at  some  distant  time,  in  many  tracts,  is  abundantly 
visible  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  in  the  volcanic  islands 
of  Africa;  and  should  elevations  more  extensive  occur  under 
the  ocean,  in  conformity  to  all  our  experience,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  great  additional  extent  of  calcareous  rock  and  soil  will  be 
made  to  all  that  is  already  existing. 

Hence,  then,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  earth,  as  a  surface 
bearing  vegetables,  &c«  for  the  use  of  man,  is,  as  to  him  and 
his  race,  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement  as  of  augmen- 
tation ;  but  whether  of  augmentation  or  not,  of  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  its  soil,  because  calcareous  earth  is  not  de-^ 
stroyed  on  the  one  hand,  while  it  is  formed  on  the  other. 
And  all  this  too  by  the  slow  and  unconscious  operations  of  ani- 
mals. Thus  do  we  trace  Design,  and  thus  surely  may  we  infer 
Beneficence,  since  the  ultimate  result  must  be  good. 

We  said,  that  Chemistry  demanded  a  place  in  every  work  on 
Natural  Theology,  and  can  only  regret  that  we  have  not  now  the 
space  to  point  out,  in .  this  most  extensive  and  wonderful 
science,  that  which  would  require  examination  for  our  purpose. 
The  science  itself  is  scarcely  ripe  for  those  general  views  neces- 
sary in  the  present  case;  vacillating,  as  it  still  is,  among  myriads 
of  facts,  often  obscure,  and  of  causes  still  more  obscure,  which, 
from  their  mere  numbers,  almost  exceed  the  grasp  of  one  mind, 
while  they  as  yet  defy,  and  will  long  continue  to  defy,  the  gene- 
ralization essential  to  raise  this  unformed  science  to  the  real 
honours  of  the  name. 

•  Still,  if  there  is  a  branch  of  nature  which  seems  most  espe- 
cially to  bespeak  a  Divine  agency,  it  is  this  one.  In  the  tan- 
gible and  mechanical  arrangements  and  the  palpable,  ponderable 
substances  of  nature,  man  can  often  see  the  means,  and  often 
he  can  even  imitate  what  he  sees.  Where  he  cannot  imitate^ 
he  can  still  conceive  how  a  Hand  superior  to  his  own  might  have 
effected  the  work — how  even  that  Mind  which,  for  similar 
purposes,  has  imparted  to  him  a  limited  portion  of  the  same 
reason  and  the  same  powers^  had  planned  and  conceived  the 
work  which  His  power  has  executed.  But,  in  chemical  science, 
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he  is  nothing.  He  can  apptozimate  difibrent  substancc^i  it  is 
true,  and  with  new  results ;  but  he  is  working  in  darkness,  and 
he  trusts  to  another  agency  than  his  own  to  do  for  him  what 
he  expects  to  happen.  It  is  a  science  that  escapes  him  bj  the 
spirituality  of  its  nature :  its  agents  are  invisible,  intangible^ 
unknown ;  and  he  may  weU  imagine  that  the  immediate  hand  of 
the  Almighty  is  here  working  for  him,  and  before  him — ^that, 
here.  He  has  reserved  to  himself  an  undelegated  power,  that 
his  spirits  are  indeed  *^  a  flame  of  fire.'^ 

If  it  be  the  first  duty  of  Natural  Theolt^  to  caU  our  admi*> 
ration  to  the  power  and  ubiquity  of  Ghod,  it  is  here  that  the 
philosophic  theologian  should  pre-eminently  dwell ;  here  point 
out  those  movements  by  which  in  reality  all  the  interior  order 
of  the  physical  universe  is  maintained;  and,  in  the  magnitude 
and  universality  of  the  operations  of  Chemistry,  demonstrate 
that  delegated  Spirit  of  the  universe,  that  great  secondary 
cause,  which  seems  to  be  the  real,  the  prime,  potential  agent 
ef  God  on  earth. 

This  is  the  more  necessary,  as,  by  a  smgular  fatality,  while 
the  splendours  of  astronomy  have  been  rendered  familiar,  and 
while,  from  its  striking  phenomena,  so  many  arguments  have 
been  sought  in  it  for  the  power  and  wbdooi  of  the  Deity^ 
it  has  been  the  popular  lot  of  Chembtry  to  be  viewed  aa 
a  merely  technical  science,  scarcely  ccmcemed  in  the  deputed 
support  of  the  universe ;  a  branch  of  knowledge  in  whicm  the 
Arts  alone  can  have  much  concern,  not  as  the  great  engme  of 
tke  earth,  as  the  heart,  the  life  blood,  the  life  itself  t)f  nature. 
,  In  this  mighty  class  of  phenomena  we  may  now  rank  Elec> 
tricity  and  Magnetism ;  having  almost  sufficiently  proved  the 
necessary  connection  of  the  former  with  chemical  action,  and 
expecting  shortly  to  establish  the  same  with  regard  to  the  latter* 
IS  in  this  we  must  also  rank  light  and  heat — under  the  whole 
view  of  its  comprehensive,  incessant,  and  irrecostible  agency,  ^' 
cannot  go  too  far  ki  givine  it  the  first  claim  to  eonsideratibit 
in  the  enquiries  of  Natural  Theology. 

'  The  power  and  wisdom  which  Cheimsth*y  would  thta  prove, 
are  palpable ;  extraordinaiy  effects,  or  secondary  causes,  are 

Coduced  by  means  seemingly  as  simple  as  those  which  ii^e 
ve  traced  in  many  odser  depairtments  of  tiatinre;  but 
hete  it  is  that  our  investigations  as  yet  stop ;  the  sctenoe 
dips  from  under  us.  The  Design  is  palpable,  diough, 
in  the  present  incomplete  state  of  our  knowledge,  nt^e  cah 
trace  rather  the  results  than  the  chain ;  for  the  links  of  <|iat 
dudn  are  not  yet  akogether  ours*  Of  the  Beneficence  we  tsan 
more  amj^y  judge ;  for  nearly  aH  the  ph^ical  good  of  the  wi»- 


•• 
verse  must  ^ej^nd  on  tbat  by  which  nearly  all  its  ftctioh  is  pro* 
duced  and  sustained*     But  bere^  we  at  lea9t  must  be  briei^ 
while  ^e  iiidicate  a  very  scanty  outliiie  which  other  pens  must 
fill  up. 

Heat  and  light  are  chemical  8ub3tances>  or  chemical  powers^ 
we  know  not  which ;  and  if  they  are  simple  and  immediate 
agents  in  the  Divine  hand^  vested  with  those  powers  which 
they  appear  to  ai^erti  then  will  it  be  proved  that,  an  immense 
train  of  the  most  important  and  varied  effects  are  produced  by 
one,  or  by  two  simple  causes*  Of  all  that  may  depend  on  the 
existence  and  action  of  ligbtj  we  are  not  by  any  means  aware^ 
yet  we  know1tha4:  without  it  vegetabloj  and  consequeintly  anif 
mal  life^  could  not  e^^ist* .  Of  heat,  we  know  much  more  ex« 
tensively  the  powers  and  effects.  If  the  actions  of  the  inani- 
mate earth  could  proceed  without  Hght>  it  seems  certain  that^ 
without  beat,  even  those  must  cease ;  and  this  singular  prin? 
ciple  of.  life,  which,  Jt  may  truly  be  said.  Chemistry  infuses  into 
dead  matter,  would,  like  animal  and  vegetable  Ufe  ^nder  the 
sfune  privations,  die,  and  the  earth  become  an  inert  mass, 
jptberwise  than  as  it.  might  still  perform  its  astronomical  motions* 
.    But  to  .enumerate  all  the  important  consequences  directly 

fcrising  from  heat,  or  dependent  pn  it,  any  more  than  on 
ight,  i^  far  beyond  our  powers.  O^r  knpwledg^  may  be 
splendidly  increased,  when  we  shall  have  ascertained  what 
^are  Blectricity  takes  in  the  actions  of  nature,  and  how 
it  is  (connected  with  heat  and  light.  Yet,  even  now  it  is  luiown^ 
that  to  heat  principally  we  must  trace  the  great  phenomena 
c^  Meteorology,  a  branch  of  chemical  science,  of  which  the 
familiarity  makes  uq,  generally,  overlook  alike  the  importance 
apd  the  catise. 

.  Thys  it  is  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  evaporated,  to 
fell  again  in  showers,  returning  through  the  rivers  iuto  the 
o^^an  m  ^  never^nding  circle*  Thus  it  probably  is  that  the 
winds  blow,  performing  all  those  great  offipe^  which  are  sq 
palpably  essential  to  the  well  being  of  xa9Ji  and  nature.  Heat 
add^,  heat  diminished,  a  principle  so  perfectly  i^imple,  appears 
lo  be  at  least  the  chie.f  agent  in  all  thepe  >;^ide  effects,  and  in 
lair  moT^*  But  it  is  in  the  great  business  of  destruction  and 
reproduetion,  of  of  th^  changing  of  forms  in  mattier,  that  thd 
agency  of  Cheuu^y,  and  of  hpat,  as  its  apparently  mo^t  efficient 
p^t,  is  perhaps,  most  universally  felt  and  seen.  By  this  it  is, 
that  i»othing  r^miuna  kmg  m  its  present  formj  yet  that  nothing^ 
i#  lost. 

Aa  a  ^(^xsv^Xi  example,  we  may  take  thq  circle  pf  vegetable 
life  iQ  one  of  its  modes  of  procedure*     From  the  materials 
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which  the  chemical  powers  of  the  plant  enable  it  to  collect 
from  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  atmosphere,  is  formed  wood. 
The  wood  is  burnt,  and  disappears.  But  it  is  not  lost.  The  in- 
flammable matter,  the  hydrogen  and  carbonaceous  principle  of 
which  it  is  constituted,  unite  to  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere, 
forming  new  compounds,  which  again  descend  to  the  earth, 
again  to  be  decomposed  by  new  vegetables,  and  undergo  the 
same  round.  This  is  a  simple  circle;  and,  effectual  as  it  is 
siinple,  it  displays  equally  Divine  contrivance  and  Divine  power, 
acting  through  that  agent  to  which  we  must  apply  the  term 
•Chemistry ;  heat  being  the  apparent  deputy,  as  far  as  regards 
the  destruction  of  the  previous  arrangement,  while  the  regene- 
rating agent  is  attraction,  we  know  not  w^iat. 
'  Let  us  take  another  simple  circle  of  destruction  and  renova- 
tion. In  the  earth  we  find  a  mineral  substance,  often  with  the 
aspect  of  the  commonest  earthy  matter :  it  is  iron,  united  to 
one  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere.  By  presenting  to 
it  another  substance,  charcoal>  aided  by  heat,  we  obtain  the 
iron  separated  from  that  element,  which,  seizing  on  the  char- 
coal,  £fies  off  with  it  into  the  atmosphere.  Here  is  one  new 
compound,  and  we  have  also  gained  what  we  desire.  But  it  is 
not  to  remain  in  this  state.  It  becomes  rusted,  or  worn,  and, 
as  iron,  it  is  no  more  ;  but  it  has  again  combined  with  the  de- 
vouring element  from  which  we  had  received  it,  to  return  to 
the  state  of  ore,  again  to  be  revived,  possibly  by  that  very 
charcoal  which  had  revived  it  before ;  and  which,  quitting  its 
oxygen,  under  the  attraction  of  vegetable  life,  or  other  causes, 
has  perhaps  ireed  that  substance,  to  reunite  with  the  iron  ore. 
Thus  beautiful  and  efficient  is  the  contrivance,  and  thus  is  sus- 
tained a  circle  of  action  applicable  to  a  thousand  other  ex- 
amples. Can  any  other  than  Divine  power  act  thus :  thus 
widely,  thus  easily,  by  means  of  two  simple  laws ;  which,  for 
want  of  being  able  to  define  what  they  really  are,  we  must  term 
r^ulsion  and  attraction:  heat  to  dissolve,^ and  an  unknown 
affinity  to  bring  together  again. 

Let  us  now  take  the  circle  from  the  Vegetable,  one  sweep 
wider.  It  dies,  and  is  converted  into  peat.  That  peat  is  buried 
in  the  earth  by  changes  of  the  surface^  and  is  finally  converted 
into  coal.  We  need  not  pursue  the  rest  of  this  circle :  but  we 
should  not  pass  over  the  Providence  which  at  those  periods  of 
the  globe  when  animal  life  was  less  abundant,  and  when  vege- 
tables  exceeded  in  quantity  their  uses  to  those  beings  for  which 
they  appear  principally  to  have  been  created,  willed  to  store 
t&em  up  in  reserve  for  the  day  when  it  had  destined  that  the 
stock  of  animal  life  should  be  enlarged,  and  when  this  mast  be 
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attended  by  a  restriction  of  the  vegetable  world.  Is  there  not  in 
this  previous  arrangement  a  striking  and  admirable  analogy  to 
that  slow  but  solid  progress  of  the  calcareous  soil ;  that  great 
provision  for  the  future^  by  which^  as  the  races  destined  to  in* 
crease  shall  increase,  the  means  of  existence  shall  be  secured 
for  them  by  an  augmentation  of  space  and  fertility.  But  were  we 
to  trace  the  circles  of  chemical  combinations  as  far  as  even  our 
present  knowledge  allows,  we  should  scarcely  know  where  to 
stop.     Let  us  turn  from  the  dead  to  the  living  universe. 

It  is  through  Chemistry  that  vegetables  grow,  and  that  tke 
human  body  lives,  a  moving  machine,  the  agent  of  our  spiritual 
essence.  The  plant  is  a  chemical  structure,  as  well  as  a  me- 
chanical one,  and  the  animal  is  a  complicated  laboratory.  To 
both  there  is  allotted  a  principle  of  life ;  this  life,  in  both, 
is  necessary  to  their  chemical  actions,  though  what  it  is,  we 
know  not.  Durable  and  dormant  it  may  be  at  the  same  time ; 
in  vegetables  very  notedly,  in  seeds  in  particular,  almost  mira- 
ciilously. 

But  being  exerted,  in  vegetables  by  beat  principally,  the 
chemical  powers  are  called  forth,  and  the  actions  commence ; 
attached,  as  it  would  seem,  but  we  know  not  how,  to  the  or- 
ganic structure,  and  varying  in  their  produce  or  resists,  as  that 
structure  varies,  while  ever  reproducing  that  peculiar  structure 
in  union  with  which  they  operate. 

And,  as  it  is  in  plants,  so  it  is  in  Animals.  The  animal  struc- 
ture is  a  collection  of  organs,  visibly  dissimilar,  and  to  each  is 
allotted  a  peculiar  chemical  function.  As  in  the  plant,  so  in  the 
animal,  from  a  few  compounds  received  by  an  allotted  organ, 
the  elements  are  separated  by  the  chemical  powers  of  that 
organization,  to  be  again  combined  into  other  and  Various  com- 
pounds by  other  allotted  organs,  all  of  them  answering  some 
necessary  purpose  as  to  the  whole  structure.  Thus  does  this 
complicated  laboratory  continue  to  operate  while  the  principle 
of  life  remains,  though  subject  to  errors  of  action,  called  dis- 
eases, or  productive  of  disease,  from  causes  with  which  we  are 
imperfectly  acquainted,  and  though  further  doomed  to  that 
diminution  of  power,  which  is  old  age.  But  it  pleases  Him 
who  gave  the  principle  of  life  to  veithdraw  it ;  or  it  is  destroyed, 
or  expelled,  by  external  forces  of  various  kinds.  The  organi- 
zation remains,  but  it  has  ceased  to  act ;  and  Chemistry  then 
seizing  on  the  inert  materials,  recombines  them  into  the  new 
compounds  of  new  dissolution. 

It  must  remain  for  future  philosophers  to  prove  that  real 
simplicity  is  not  here  united  to  contrivance ;  we  confess  our 
expectations  that  the  deeper  our  enquhies  penetrate^  the  more 
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ym  shatt  b^  convinced  that  an  adaurBbte  simi^itsr  it  fMM  to 
an  equal  design ;  and  that  contrivance  and  adjqptaiion  axe 
united »  even  to  that  exhaustleas  variety  which  appears  to  reign 
a  sublime  characteristic  of  the  ircMrks  of  the  Divine  Bebig. 

Ob  the  subject  ot  variety  in  the  arrangements  of  nature,  we 
would  willingly  have  given  a  few  paragraphs,  considenng  that  it 
has  not  experienced  firom  writers  on  natural  history,  as  well  as 
natural  theology,  the  attention  which  it  deserves ;  but  the  snh^ 
j^t  is  beyond  our  jnesent  purpose.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  its  exn 
.^nt  beyond  all  the  inacinations  of  man«  We  must  now  Hmit 
ourselves  to  a  few  miscellaneous  suggestions* 

There  is  an  old  and  interesting  opinion,  tihat  the  Deity,  whose 
pleasure  (may  we  use  sneh  a  term)  it  has  been  to  communicate 
oappiness,  and  the  means  of  happiness,  to  Us  sentient  aredH 
tion,  has  not  exdoded  firom  hia  care  in  this  respect,  the  vege^ 
table  world.  If  it  be  the  business  of  natural  hbtory  to  investi-* 
gate  this  question,  it  may  be  also  that  of  natural  theology ;  since 
if  it  can  be  established  that  plants  are  susceptible  of  pleasure,  it 
opens  upon  na  a  still  wider  view  of  those  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
^hicii  we  know  not  how  to  express  in  adequate  language,  since 
the  t^m  goodness  falls  short  of  our  meanmg ;  but  whi^  did 
WW  find  tiiem  in  man,  we  should  term  bountiful,  generons,, 
benevolent.  The  arguments  on  this  capability  of  the  vegetable 
world  are  embarrassed  by  the  evident  difficulty  of  reasoning  on 
existences  which  cannot  express  their  feelings  by  a  voice ;  and 
by  the  consideration  of  other  obvious  circumstances. 

Negatively,  it  is  in  the  first  place  rema]4ced,  that  we  have 
no  evidence  by  language,  or  voice,  of  the  filing  of  innumerable' 
tribes  of  animals ;  and  if  locomotion  be  stated  as  the  boundary 
of  the  consciousness  of  pleasure,  there  are  myriads  on  myriads 
of  beings  fixed  through  life  to  one  narrow  spot,  vegetable  ex- 
fetences  with  the  substance  of  anknals,  to  whidi  we  grant  the 
consciousness  of  pleasure,  and  even  vohtion* 

If  again  we  draw  a  narrower  boundary,  and  suppose  that  the 
consciousness  of  pleasure  is  attached  to  movement  short  of 
locomotion,  there  are  innumerable  vegetaUes  whieh  move  their 
p89t6  under  the  influences  of  stimtm,  which  we  know  to  be 
either  salutary  or  hurdul  to  them;  while  there  are  aninudb 
in  which  there  has  scarcely  been  traced  any  appearance  of  mo-^ 
tion ;  mahy  in  which  the  motions  are  more  restricted  than  ia- 
numerous  vegetables.  Yet,  firom  habit,  from  the  influence  of 
a  mere  term,  we  grant  to  the  animal  structure  what  we  deny  ta 
the  vegetable. 

To  Uhistrate  this  as  it  deserves,  might  require  detail ;  but  ht 
has  been  asked,  on  what  grounda  a  pjant  moves  any  part  und«t 
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the  io&9eoQe  of  a  sahjt^ry  sliaiuliie,  unlets  it  Is  seiaible  of  ik^ 
stix»ulu0a  aad  ia  endued  with  a  power  of  associating  that  sensa^ 
tign  with  »  cprreaiKMiding  exertion  ?  Such  sensation  must  be 
feltj  since  thi^  is  an  identical  propoaitioii ;  and  that  there  can 
b^  feeling  withoul  oon8iciQU«Eies»  of  feeluigy  aeems.a  coatrafUfa<^ 
tion  in  terin»«  And  if  a  motioa  foUowa,  tfa^re  la  an  ralerval  of 
asaociation  to  be  filled.  Ajld  by  what  can  this  be  filled  if  it  be 
not  volition?,  pot  that  volition  which  occurs  in  the  higber 
classes  of  animals;  .not  the  previous  balancing  perhaps  of 
of^ppsed  ittotu»ifl«  but  a  motemeal  of  choioe>  or  at  kast  of 
e:Kertion. 

If  fuirthcir  it  can  be  shewn^  aa  haa  been  ationgly  ass^ted^ 
th^t  plants  do  ex^t  choice^  then  must  there  he  a  voUtion ;  and 
the  organised  body  which  can  select  that  which  ia  beat  &r  it,» 
havis^  appetencies,  and  gratifying  those appetenciea,  nuatbe^ 
ait  least  susceptible  cf  pleasure,  if  not  of  pain*  It  must  be  ac^ 
knowledged  that  there  ia  something  extremely  nnsatia&etoarjr 
in  that  hypothesia  which  supposes  theplant  a  machine^  and  its.- 
fibres  moving  like  springs  by  the  influence  of  attraction ;  vagae 
and  abused  term !  An  atheistical  hypothesis  we  do  not  scruple  > 
to  call  it:  for  in  atheism  it  originated,  and  by  atheism  has  it 
been  maintained.  Nor^  once  admitting  it  any  whesi^  shall  we 
ever  be  .able  to  define  where  the  machine  ends,  and  the  livings 
being  commences.  Our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  plants 
b  rapidhr  increwi^g,  «H»d  there  are  even  spme  esrtraor&nairy 
approaphes  to  the  proof  that  planta  are  sentieiit ;  evidences 
that  they  posaess  a  nervous  system,  go'verned,  in  many  points, 
bv  laws  analogous  to  those  (^  animak.  If  it  should  be  thuS' 
shown  that  they  have  organa  of  feeling,  while  we  dearW' 
perceive  that  they  act  as  if  they  felt,  we  cannot  see  that  mncn- 
will  remain  necessary  to  the  eatablishment  of  this  highly^' 
GUiious  and  interesting  theory:  whik,  if  jH^yved)  we  muat con*-- 
template  it  as  adding  hrgely  to  the  general  views  of  the  IXvine 
beneficepcCf  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  the  mutilation  and 
destruction  of  vegetables,  consonaixt  to  the  very  purposes  for 
whkh  they  were  created,  would  produce  a  greater  mass  of  evil 
than. good  to  them,  if  they  are  ^fted  with  sensation;  the  c<0ii-' 
se<|uence  may  be  easily  repelled ;  because  we  know  that  in  dte 
Ipwer  ch^s^  of  animab  there  seems  to  ha  little  or  no  provision 
for.  pain,  ^vhile  we  jdoubt  not  that  diey  axe  susceptible  of 
]^asure. 

To  pass  to  ajioliheff  topic,  oa  whiieh  idso  we  wish  to  see 
Natural  Theology  exert  its  leaearches*.  It  has  been  much 
doubted  that  the  Creator^  giving  to- man .  a  language  adapted 
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to  the  extent  of  his  wants^  shoald  have  denied  to  the  inieribr 
animals  that  which,  in  an  inferior  degree^  proportioned  to  their 
wants  also,  might  be  advantageous  to  tnem.  If  we  cannot 
understand  that  the  intercourse  of  animals  can  proceed  to  their 
advantage,  without  some  other  powers  of  communication  than 
those  limited  cries  which  strike  our  ears,  a  rational  theology 
will  not  think  itself  humiliated  by  investigating  a  subject  that 
may  add  to  our  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Creator  of  all 
thtnffs. 

There  are  some  striking  facts  that  seem  ahnost  to  establish 
the  mference,  that  there  is,  among  many  animals,  a  real  kn- 
guagCy  and  that  to  none  of  the  gmgarious  tribes,  at  least,  has 
been  denied  some  mode  of  communication,  fully  adequate 
to  their  range  of  ideas.  But  on  this  subject  we  can  but 
touch,  as  the  facts  and  reasonings  in  support  of  this  opinion  do 
not  admit  of  any  condensed  view.  Let  us  be  content  with 
pointing  it  out  as  a  fitting  subject  for  any  writer  who  may  un- 
dertake a  work  which  we  still  hope  to  see  executed  before 
much  time  shall  have  passed  away.  Another  topic  we  must  yet 
notice. 

It  is  true  that  God  has  given  to  man  *'a  living  soul,"  and 
that  He  fai|s  distinguished  this  favoured- being  above  aU  others, 
by  opening  his  eyes  to  the  contemplation  of  Himself.  Thus 
also  is  this  part  of  Creation  so  constituted  as  to  be  susceptible, 
not  only  personally,  but  according  to  the  posterity  of  man,  of 
progressive:  improvement ;  yet  it  is  too  often  the  tendency  of 
rcaxi  to  pride  himself  in  the  thought  that  he  is  the  monopolist  of 
the  Divine  favour,  forgetting  that  His  providence  extends  to 
*'  the  sparrow."  It  is  uie  duty  of  the  sound  theologian  to  la- 
bour to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity, 
and  therefore,  taking  man  and  his  powers  as  the  standard,  to 
enquire  how  fkr  the  inferior  animak  partake  with  him.  It  is 
no  rational  Theology  to  depreciate  the  inferior  animals,  for  the 
purpose  of  exalting  man.  He  will  still  be  the  Lord  of  the 
JBarth,  whatever  we  may  admit  as.  to  them. 

If  it  can  be  shewn,  as  we  desire  to  see  it  shewn,  Aat  the 
race  of  animals  are,  fike  us,  though  in  othar  modes  and  de- 
gvees>  susceptible  of  improvement;  for  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  investigate  the  faculties,  or  the  metaphysics,  of  animals, 
with  far  more  care  than  has  yet  been  done.  Here  it  is  that  we 
come  into  collision  with  the  term  Instinct.  We  think  that  this 
term  has  been  grosdy  abused^  so  as  even  to  have  led  certain 
persons  into  hypotheses,  little  better  than  atheistical ;  we  also 
tluak  that  plulosophera  in.general  have>  in  adopting  such  oar- 
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rdwViewsof  the  animal  &eulties»  or  mind,  detracted  from  the 
attributes  and  glory  of  that  Being  whose  perfeictioDs  it  is  our 
duty  to  discover  and  declare.^ 

We  may  here  advert  to  a  late  discovery,  which  highly  de- 
serves a  place,  from  the  unexpected  wisdom  and  resource  which 
it  displays.  We  give  it  also,  partly  as  an  example  of  one  of 
those  new  facts  in  the  science^  which  it  would  be  incumbeot  on 
any  future  author  to  search  diligently  out ;  one  of  a  number 
which  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  such  a  work  as  we  contem- 
plate must  be  executed  by  a  cultivator  of  Science  at  large. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  light  of  the  sun  penetrates  to  but 
a  very  moderate  depth  within  the  ocean,  and<  that  the  great 
bulk  of  its  waters  is  consigned  to  perpetual  darkness.  Yet  is 
this  darkness  inhabited  by  myriads  of  animals,  seeking  their 
foody  and  performing  all  their  other  allotted  function^. 

li  remained  for  almighty  Power  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
light,  and  also  with  the  organs  adapted  to  receive  its  impres- 
sions; or  to  enlighten  the  mass  of  ocean,  so  far  as  light  was  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  its  inhabitants,  by  other  means.  He 
has  adapted  the  latter  course,  has  ^iven  the  organs  of  senses 
and  has  placed  in  the  ocean  those  lignts  which  he  has  invented 
for  this  purpose.  Would  the  invention  of  man  have  b^en  fbiled 
in  suggesting  the  expedient,  which  he  could  not  have  exe- 
cuted ?  We  know  not ;  but  what  he  had  not  observed  until 
this  day,  diough  it  has  been  so  long  placed  before  him,  he 
surely  might  not,  at  any  other  time,  have  even  conceived.  Yet 
nothing  caii  be  more  simple  and  more  effectual  than  the  contri^f 
vance  ?  The  animal  itself  is  luminous :  every  inhabitant  of  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  bears  its  own  living  lainp,  to  enlighten  its 
own  path,  or  else  to  serve  as  the  guide  to  those  who  would  pur- 
sue it.  Those  are  the  lights  of  the  ocean,  so  familiar ;  stars  in 
the  abyss,  enlightening  its  darkness,  even  to  the  mariner,  while 
they  are  the  objects  and  the  prey  of  creatures  whose  lot  it  is  to 
live  for  each  other's  wants.  And  even  this  is  not  all.  As  no 
animal  that  lives  subject  to  the.  attacks  of  others,  seems  de- 
prived of  defence,  this  is  a  lamp  that  can  be  extinguished  at 
pleasure,  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  animal,  giving  it  that 
power,  which  old  Imagination  had  attributed  to  the  ring  of 
Oyges. 

Here  is  a  provision  of  wisdom  for  striking  ends ;  and  yet  not 
for  all  that  were  required.  The  animal  dies,  and  its  ught  is 
extinguished,  yet  not  for  ever.  It  would  be  useless  as  food, 
since  it  could  not  be  found :  it  might  be  offensive,  from  its  de- 
cay.   No  sooner  is  it  de^,  and  .&e  lising  light  extinguisliedf 
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than  n  hew  process  eommences,  and  it  becomes  uiu^^rsaHy  hs- 
minous :  is  not  this  Design  ?  llie  extinct  land  animal,  equally 
allotted  as  the  food  of  those  kinds  which  are  appointed  to  re- 
aiDve  offence  fhnn  the  earih,  gives  ild  hght,  because  light  was 
not  vequiped :  light  is  produced  where  it  was  necessary^  and  no 
where  else. 

Even  yet  we  have  not  traced  all.  There  are  marine  animals 
without  organs  of  Tision*  Yet  those  have  been  rendered  sen»- 
aible  to  Kght,  and  so  sensible  that  they  will  pursue  that  of  a 
lamp  with  unerring  certainty,  receiving  the  impre»aon  perhaps, 
as  vegetables  do,  on  sc  sensible  surface,  but  exceeding  them,  by 
adding  the  powers  of  locomotion  Surely  Providence  has 
cared  for  the  meanest  of  its  creatures,  in  thus  creating  what  we 
may  safely  call  a  separate  arrangement  in  nature,  of  the  element 
of  Light,  for  their  especial  uses. 

Ta  return  to  Paley.  We  are  not  convinced  that  he  acted  judi- 
<nously  in  limiting,  as  he  has  done,  his  astronomical  views.  Te 
diew  that  what  is,  could  not  rightly  have  been  otherwise,  and 
thence  to  prove  Design,  was  unquestionably  necessury;  but  it 
was  not  beyond  the  true  plan  of  a  Natural  Theology,  to  mark, 
to  the  utmost  of  our  knowledge,  the  magnificence,  the  power, 
and  the  ext^it  of  Omnipotence,  as  it  is  displayed  in  thb  part  of 
creation — ^the  awfal  sig^t  of  an  universe  in  motion !  Even  rea*- 
aonable  conjecture  as  to  what  is  yet  imperfectly  known  of  its 
ways  in  the  great  system,  was  not  inadmissible^  and  need  we<say 
wliat  a  range  for  this  end  has  been  opened  by  modern  diseove*- 
ries  }  If  we  have  innnnated  a  condemnation  of  that  drjmess 
and  iq[>parent  severity  of  k>gic  which  pervades  this  woii:,  it  is 
bsre  perhafis  esp^aUy  that  the  author  has^  by  thus  craoipiBg 
himself  in  the  traaunels  of  an  attempt  bJIh  ligiA  demonstratioi^ 
renounced  advantages  which  are  never  trifiing,  where  we  must 
write  for  the  excitement  of  the  more  giimerous,  gi atefuJ,  and 
lofty  feelinfpt  of  htunan.  nature. 

The  tide>  at  the  wotk  that  we  would  urge  on  the  leisure  and 
seienoe  of  our  cohitemporariaB,  m^ht  be  that  ancient  one,  **  The 
Wonders  of  Gt>d  in  Cveation ;"  and  uiider  its  plim  much  ough^ 
to  be  aduiitteds  even  where  our  yet  imperfect  nK>wledge  cannot 
eleiu^yt  explain  the  Design*  That  whiph  cannot  be  explained, 
must  continue  to,  rank  among  Wonders,  until  it  is  explaiiied> 
In  surr^dering  all  that,  to  lis,  stffl  appears  marvelous  and  ob- 
scure, we  shot£l  deprive  oiirsdves  of  a  twst  range  of  materials'; 
ire  mint  also  remember  that  He  i»  The  Wondev^,  that  to 
admire  hiar  wondrous  works  is  our  natural  impulse  aa  well  as  our 
d^]r»  md  that  if  amo^o^  them  thete  lai  probably  mueh  that  our 
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faculties  \^ill  never  be  able  to  take  altogether  out  of  ibis  haU 
lowed  precinctj  much  even  of  that  magnificent  obscure  may  bi^ 
the  province  of  religious  feeling. 

Yet  let  us  name  the  rising  science,  if  a  separate  science  it 
be^  of  Magnetism ;  kt  us  indicate  enquiries  into  less  obvious 
parts  of  creation  which  seem  to  connect  animal  and  vegetable 
existence ;  and  where  the  vegetable  world  itself  appears  to  pass 
into  the  realms  of  inanimate  matter.  In  all  this,  and  in  far 
more,  our  researches,  imperfect  as  they  may  be,  cannot  fail  to 
^dt  soihething  Which  wiQ  demonstrate  the  resources,  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  By  this  we  s^all  show  Provi* 
d^nce  every  where,  and  if  even  we  are  still  to  be  partially 
eondi^mned  to  the  wonder  of  ignorance,  kam  to  adore. 
•  ^Thus  at  least,  at  the  very  least,  we  shall  teach :  and  if  we  can 
teach,  ft  will  be  to  convey  our  knowledge  inseparable  firom  the 
idea  of  the  stupendous  Being  who  created  all  and  governs  al1» 
This  we  desire,  and  this  we  yet  expect  to  see  executed  5 — so- 
berly also,  and  with  science,  as  a  work  addressed  to  a  rational 
and  scientific  age.  It  must  not  repel  those  whose  suspicious 
severity  of  mind,  or  whose  unsettled  conviction  renders  them 
rieluctant  to  receive  its  wisdom; — ^it  must  not  exclaim  more 
than  it  demonstrates ; — it  must  not  hazard  its  sacred  ends  ii^ 
ils  attempts  to  influence  the  feelings,  where  it  should  primarily 
address  itself  to  the  understanding.  ' 


The  Difficulties  of  Romanism,  By  CEORGis  StAKLEt  f  AB^li,  B.I>., 
Rector  of  Long  Newton,     \^s.    London*    '18^6.  \ 

Romanist  ConBersaiians :  or  Dialogues  between  u  Romanist  oMd  a  Pror, 
'  testaniy  pubHshed  at  Genem  in  1713 :  tfiemtkOed  from  the  originmt 
Preneh.  3f  Hevry  Hvy^mcttoiuti,  LL.S%,  i^W^iv  qf  fFim^iihr 
Calhge.    Is,    London.     IB^Q. 

"The  exposures  of  Poplery,  Romanism,  or  Rotiian  Catholicfem 
(for  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  about  shades  of  nomenclatureV 
cannot  be  multiplied  too  much  in  the  presient  times.  We  there-, 
lore  greet  the  fippearance  of  two  works^  each,  in  fts  kind,  of  con-, 
siderable  merits  though  very  diiBferent  in  rank  and  claims*^ 
To  Wgin  with  the  more  important :  Mr.  lO'aber^s  work  is  % 
review  <^  Romanismi  ki  answer  to  a  l^rench  pnbUcatioR 
with  which  Monseigneur  Trevern,  formerly  Vicar-general  of 
Langres,  and  now  Bishop  of  Aire,  has,  it  appears,  disputed, 
if  not  shaken    or  subverted  the  faith  of  some  dT  tite  jtra- 
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veiling  English  laity  in  France.  We  have  not  seen  the  French 
work  which  Mr.  Faber  has  chosen  as  his  teKt-book ;  but,  from 
the  answer  it  appears  not  to  deserve  the  high  degree  of  defer- 
ence which  our  learned  English  apologist  shews  to  both  it  and 
the  writer.  Traces  of  an  insidious  smoothness  of  style,  more 
dangerous  than  all  the  roughest  controversial  violence  of  old 
times,  firequently  appear  in  the  allusions  to,  and  quotations 
from  the  Ahcussion  Amicale. 

*^YonT  own  theologians,"  says  the  Bbhop  of  Aire  to  his  English 
frieodt  ^  no  less  than  ourselves,  have  in  their  hands  the  ancient  litur- 
gies of  the  primitive  Church,  and  the  works  of  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers ;  but  they  will  have  small  inclination,  I  suspect,  to  bring  you 
acquainted  with  such  documents.  Ask  them  to  communicate  these  do- 
cuments to  you :  desire  them  to  specify  the  opinions  which  they  ex- 
press. You  will  soon  find,  that  they  take  your  request  with  no  very 
good  grace ;  and,  in  truth,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should.  Ah  well,  Sir,  I  will  spare  them  their  embarrassment : 
and,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  I  will  go  on  to  accomplish  their  de- 
fective ministrations  *•" 

Such  an  opinion  of  the  general  character  of  the  English 
clergy,  as  to  religious  sincerity,  very  naturally  leads  to  the  fol- 
lowing proposal  of  an  union  between  our  national  Church  and 
that  of  Rome.  We  present  the  Bishop's  plan  of  reunion  ami-- 
eeUe,  in  Mr.  Faber's  and  the  Bishop's  words. 

**  Once  defined^  the  principles  of  the  Latin  Church  are  irrevocable 
She  herself  is  immtttahly  chained  by  hondSf  which  at  no  future  period  can 
she  ever  rend  asunder  +.  In  regard,  therefore,  to  doctrine^  any  con- 
cession is  plainly  impossible.  Yet,  as  the  bishop  undertakes  to  pro- 
mise for  her,  she  will  cheerfully  do  every  thing  that  in  reason  can  be 
expected.  Let  the  Church  of  England  adopt  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  her  part,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  make  grand  concessions  on  point  of  dMctpltne,  Such  con- 
cessions her  principle  of  ikmutabilitt  does  not  forbid.  Hence,  in 
return  for  the  sacrifice  which  we  make  on  doctrinal  points,  she  will 
freely  concede  to  us  communion  under  both  kinds,  die  marriage  of 
ecclesiastics,  divine  service  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  all  the  ceremonieS|  all 
the  vestments,  all  the  sacerdotal  ornaments,  all  the  decorations  of  the 
altars  and  churches.  By  this  arrangement,  as  the  Bishop  justly  ob- 
aerves,  matters  would  seem  precisely  the  same  as  before.  The  change 
would  be  absolutely  invisible.  It  would  be  a  simple  alteration  of  owr 
faithf  which  resides  only  in  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature :  while 

*  Discuss.  Amic.  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  quoted  by  Mr.  Faber. 
f  lb.  Letter,  xviii.  ap.  id. 
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the  external  worstdp  would  strike  the  eye,  exactly  as  ft  did  befdre  the 
union  was  thus  happily  effected  *•" 

The  hollow  faith  which  the  Bishop  (^  Aire  attributes  to  our 
Clergy  seems,  in  bis  Lordship's  opinion,  to  have  been  of  long 
standing  among  us.  He  is  a  great  admirer,  of  the  learning 
of  Bull,  Pearson,  and  Beveridge,.^' for  whom  Christian  anti- 
quity had  no  secrets."  Christian  antiquity  is  every  thing  tohim, 
in  regard  to  religion,  and  he  is  also  positive  that  the  ancient 
Christian  writers  are  at  variance  with  our  doctrines ! 

M.  de  Tr6vern  does  not  waver  a  moment  as  to  the  reasons- 
which  must  have  influenced  those  luminaries  of  our  Church  to 
continue  in  her  communion.  Of  Bishop  Bull,  he.  says,  Qu^est 
ce  done  qui  leretient?  Qui  Varrete?  Deplorable  foiblesse  I 
JJaxieu  de  la  verite  tout  entiere  Ve^t  exposi  a  de  trap  grands  sa^ 
cri/ices  f.  Such  is  the  unblushing  charge  which  the  Bisliop  of 
Aire  brings  against  a  man  whose  learning  and  virtues  have  ex- 
torted the  praises  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  Protes- 
tantism 1 

Mr.  Faber  assures  us  that  ''perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
worthy  man  breathing  than  the  Bishop  of  Aire  §.*'  What  per^ 
sonal  knowledge  he  may  have  of  this  French  prelate,  we 
are  not  aware.  If  our  apologist  has  such  positive  and  experi- 
mental proofs  of  his  worth,  as  may  outweign  the  strong  indica- 
tions of  a  character  perfectly  dead  to  the  noblest  sympathies  pf 
mind,  we  shall  be  most  ready  to  overlook  the  indirect  evi- 
dence already  brought  before  the  reader.  But  if  Mr.  Faber  has 
no  better  vouchers  than  his  own  good  nature,  and  some  vague 
reports  of  the  Bishop's  politeness  to  the  English  travell^^, 
whom  he  wished  to  allure  to  his  Churcli ;  we  must  suspend  (mr 
judgment,  and  even  sincerely  regret  the  excess  of  mildness  and 
courtesy  which  could  make  Mr.  F.  consider  the  having  to  an- 
swer such  a  work  ''  as  a  privilege ;{:." 

To  exclude  from  works  connected  with  the  inertests  of  reU- 

Sion  every  thing  like  insult  and  raillery,  is  an  unquestionable 
uty.    But  moderation  in  language  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to 

^  Faber,  p.  356,  from  Biscuss.  Amio.  vol.  ii.  p. 403. 

t  Discuss.  Amic.  yoI.  ii.  p.  400.  §  lb.  p.  363. 

^What  right  to  the  excessive  politeness  of  an  Enelisb  Clergyman  the 
Bisbop  of  Aire  has,  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  foiiowing  words  of  Mr. 
Faber.  "  As  the  Bishop  lays  the  deep  foundations  of  English  Reform,  in  the 
profound  ignorance  of  the  reformers  themselves ;  so  is  he  willing  to  ascribe  Its 
otherwise  unaccountable  permanence  to  the  scarcely  less  profound  ignorance 
of  those  birds  of  darkness,  our  modern  Anglican  Clergy."  Discuss.  Amic.  Vol. 
if.  p.  399— 403,  409. 
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iflfur^  the  v$Me  of  reUgion*  We  PretesUnt  Callralies  are  piaceS 
between  two  sorts  of  enemies  who,  though  extremely  different  in 
principle,  yet  agree  in  a  strong  reluctance  to  give  us  credit  for 
sdi^^ouB  sincerity.  The  Roman  Calliofic,  who  d^rireshis  as- 
aurance  from  the  uneonditianal  mrrender  of  his  understanding 
to  the  authority  of  his  Church,  cannot  conceive  how  any  man 
may  be  firm  and  established  in  bis  faith^without  a  similar  subjee^ 
tion  of  his  intellect.  The  unb^ever,  who  rejects  all  dirine  autho- 
rity and  Booffis  at  the  prooft  and  documents  of  revelation,  finds 
it  incredible  that  one  who  freely  uses  his  understanding,  should 
ever  arrive  at  conclusions  so  absolutely  the  reverse  of  his  own. 
He  is  bettdes  accustomed  to  show  some  deference  to  establish** 
ed  opinions*  and,  unless  tainted  with  the  fanaticism  of  infidelity, 
he  not  only  tolerates  but  praises  professional  decorum,  in  the 
Clergy.  He  wiU  even  adtmre  the  talent  of  the  divine  who 
produces  an  able  argument,  and  will  take  in  it  that  kind  of 
interest  which  a  clever  lawyer  excites  when  propping  up  a  bad 
case.  But  argunent  alone  wiM  never  be  to  him  a  proof  of  since- 
rity. To  an  unbeliever,  in  fact,  no  one  can  appear  a  sincere 
Christian,  who  does  not  exhibit «  oertiiin  degree  'of  that  ear- 
neatneos  whidh  he  cab  bigotry. 

That  the  reverend  auliior  of  the  Dij^eukies  af  RiMMidsm, 
stuids  above  all  suspidon  <^  indifference  to  bis  Christian 
fii^  and  Churchy  is  a  matter  of  ceitainty  to  every  One,  who, 
free  from  the  nmjodiees  of  the  two  chusses  just  menttoned, 
has  any  knowledge  of  his  work^  and  character.  Bot'  we  can- 
not a»wer  for  the  impression  which  his  exoesme  mildnesB  w^ 
produce,  cspechdly  amK>ng  the  Roman  Catholics*  In  poiirt  of 
argument  Mr*  Faber's  work  bears  the  marka  of  knoY^edge, 
ttuk  diligence  His  adversary  is  disarmed,  and  Isid  belpleaa 
befoze  Imn.  But  he  does  all  this  with  such  an  €a^e9&  of  pmeh 
Hess,  that  w«  fear  Monseigneur  de  Tr6vem  will  stUl  flatler 
himself  that  his  antagonist  almost  regmts  the  Mows  which  he 
haa  inflicted*  Will  me  mam  wiio  <mrges  the  great  Bishop 
Bull  wAh  insincerity,  do  more  justice  to  hhn,  ^o  when  his 
Chwck  is  branded  with  bastardy,  hier  lominarieB  nvitli  bypor 
crisy,  and  the  whole  of  her  Clergy  with  ignorance  and  dissimu- 
lation, still  persists  in  a  laaguage  of  the  otmost  deference  iPo- 
wards  an  author  who  ostentatiously  assumes  the  tone  and  lan- 
guage of  friendship  in  addri^sing  tiiose  insults  to  IBnpIlshmeil^? 

Une  work  of  the  Bishop  of  Aire  appears  to  us  to  have  beeni 
ovecmted  by  ottr  apologist,  no  less  ^km  the  claims  of  this  French 
anf^goniBt  to  comptimentairjr  language.    The  French  prela^be^! 
who  accused  oiir  Ctergy  of  general  ignoraiuce,  seemaio  ua  ^fxt. 
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much  abore  the  usual  literary  rank  of  the  French  Curh  vrha 
have  so  long  resided  in  this  country. 

Like  the  generality  of  the  French  Clergy,  the  Bishop  of  Aire 
probably  knows  little  or  nothing  of  6re^.  His  strange  criti- 
cism on  the  passage  of  the  Acts  where  it  is  said  that  *'  devout 
men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial/'  leaves  very  little  doubt  of 
the  fact.  How  else  could  he  infet  from  that  place  of  Scrip- 
turCj  '*  that  the  early  believers,  ^^nder  the  very  sanction  of  the 
Apostles,  revered  the  relics  of  Stephen  V*  The  good  Bishop, 
from  the  component  parts  of  evyKofuCuft  learnt  probably  for  the 
occasion  in  Schreyelius,  settled  in  his  mind  that  there  was  a 
combination  of  devout  men  who  succeeded  in  cartywg  o^  the 
body  of  the  protomartyr  to  make  relics  of  it ! 

Such  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  rignification  of  a  not  uncom- 
mon Greek  word,  betrays .  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage. With  regard  to  the  knowledge. of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity, in  whidb  Mr.  Faber,  judging  from  his  own  knowledge  of 
tne  original  writers,  is  evidently  too  much  inclined  to  defer  to 
his  opponent,  weliave  strong  reasons  to  believe  all  the  bishop's 
Quotations  to  be  borrowed  from  the  copious  repositories  of 
theological  lore,  which  abound  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
Were  it  worth  the  trouble,  we  think  we  should  soon  find  the 
veiy  passages  from  the  Fathers  quoted  by  the  Bishop;  either 
in  !retavius,  or  Toumelly ;  most  probably  in  the  latter.  One 
thing  seems  clear,  at  all  events,  that  by  whatever  means  M.  de 
Tr^vem  has  come  by  his  ancient  authorities,  some  of  his  mo- 
dern materials  have  been  furnished  to  him  from  England. 

**  The  Bishop,  as  if  by  a  simultaneous  movement  with  his  friends  in 
England,  condescends  to  repeat  the  now  ancient  calumny  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, that  our  English  clergy  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  a  sigh 
or  a  smile.'*    Discuss*  Amic  vol.  ii.  p*  400. 

That  the  Bishop  of  Aire,  after  his  lone  residence  in  England, 
should  have  been  requested  to  assist  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  and 
his  coadjutors,  in  disguising  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church, 
is  very  natural.  Unfortunately  for  those  furbishers  of  Popery, 
the  Bishop  has  too  much  of  its  genuine  spirit,  and  before  he 
has  done  nis  task,  he  forgets  for  whom,  and  for  what  purpose 
he  is  writing.  After  having  adopted  every  contrivance  of  theo- 
logical casuistry  to  make  the  peculiar  system  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  tolerable  in  the  eyes  of  a  free-bom  Englishman,  he  con- 
ceives his  correspondent  already  sufficiently  a  Romanist  to  bear 
the  disclosure  or  the  inevitable  result  to  which  the  doctrines  of 
his  Church  lead  in  practice.    The  Bishop  of  Aire  approves 
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and  reeonnnends  the  Ikquisition!  We  earnestly  beg  the 
attention  of  the  British  public  to  this  fact,  and  request  their 
attention  to  the  foUoM^ing  passage  as  translated  by  Mr.  Faber 
from  the  Discussion  Amicale : 

"  Some  persons  accuse  it  (the  Inquisition) — and  would  to  heaven 
there  was  less  ground  for  the  accusation— of  having  pushed  rigour 
even  to  injustice  and  cruelty.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  Tsonfbund 
the  Inquisition  with  its  abuse.  We  must  not  attribute  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion itself  those  crimes,  for  which  its  oSieets  alone  are  culpable.  It 
is  9A  present  generally  agreed  that  tibe  number  of  innocefU  victims  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  After  all,  Spain,  though  she  may  reproach 
herself  with  all  these  cruel  and  unjust  persecutions,  has  no  great  rea-^ 
son  to  regret  the  lot  of  other  states.  Beligious  wars  produced  by  the 
Reformation,  have  deluged  them  with  blood ;  but  Spain,  blessed  with 
the  Inquisition,  has  been  happily  exempt." 

,  Spain,  blessed  with  the  Inquisition !  What  bitterer,  curse 
could  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Bishop's  country  devise,  than 
to  return  the  wish  of  such  a  blessing !  But  such  are  and  must 
be  the  principles  and  feelings  of  every  sincere  son  of  Rome. 
Ask  the  Inquisitors  themselves,  and  you  will  find  that  they  ab^ 
hor  the  efiusion  of  blood,  and  even  the  infliction  of  pain !  By 
an  established  rule  of  the  Inquisition  wherever  it  has  existed, 
the  head  of  that  tribunal,  upon  delivering  those  that  are  to  b^ 
humt,  is  bound  to  conjure  the  secular  judge  by  the  mercies  of 
God  in  Christ,  to  treat  the  culprit  with  Kindness,  and  if  possible 
to  abstain  from  shedding  his  blood !  The  torture  was  never 
applied  without  a  solemn  protest  on  the  part  of  the  holy  tri- 
bunal, that  the  prisoner  was  alone  answerable  for  the  seyecity 
of  the  infliction.  Those  were,  of  course,  not  deliberate  acts  of 
hypocrisy :  the  hearts  of  those  who  us^ci  them  wepe  perfectly 
satisfied  of  their  tenderness  towards  tbo£^.€>b^tJii}at(^  heretic  wb^ 
brought  upon  themselves  misery  and  final  ruin,. both  in  this  life 
and  in  the  next.  The  Bishop  of  Aire  who  sighs  for  a^tnUdlxX' 
quisition,  and  who  would  have  ito  innocent  victims,  would  prc^ 
bably  shed  many  tears,  and  f2ist,  and  take  the  discipline  for 
those  whom  his  spiritual  court  should  find  guilty :  but  a  shrug', 
and  a  quoifaire?  would  put  an  end  to  his.  grief,  when  the  ex- 
ecutioner had  in  no  milder  way  than  by  fire,  cut  off*  the  tainted 
member,  whose  doctrines  endangered  the  onlt/  true  faith.  Let 
such  as  may  think  our  language  too  severe  consider  the  ispi^it 
that  breathes  in  the  following  passage,  made  up  of  the  Bishop's 
sentiments : 

"  Various  religious  wars,  among  .which  the  Qishop  specially  men- 
tions that  which  ended  in  the  liberation  of  Holl^i^d  Umi  d>^  yoke  of 
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Spain,  and  various  sanguinary  persecutions,  among  which  he  specially 
enumerates  the  massacre  that  occurred  on  the^ve  of  St.  Bartholomew.: 
those  wars  and  those  persecutions  would  never  have  taken  place,  had 
they  not  heen  preceded  by  the  Reformation.  For  such  miseries,  there- 
fore, the  Reformation  alone  is  answerable  !  The  blood  of  the  Protest^ 
ants,  who  perished  in  the  Hames  of  a  pseudo-martyrdom,  be  upon 
their  own  heads !  The  blood  both  of  Protestants  and  of  Papists, 
which  flowed  in  battle,  be  also  on  the  heads  of  the  Protestants !  In 
this  matter,  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  are  clear.  They  have 
nothing  wherewithal  to  reproach  themselves.  Had  the  Protestants 
never  opposed  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  a  finger  would  have  been 
raised  against  them.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  evident,  than 
tlmt  the  Papists  are  perfectly  blameless  :  nothing  can  be  better  esta- 
blished than  the  exclusive  guilt  of  the  Protestants  *•" 

This  is  the  spirit,  these  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Romanist 
Bishop,  than  whom  Mr.  Faber  strangely  declares  *'  there  is 
perhaps  not  a  more  worthy  man  breathing."  ♦ 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  were  we  able  now  to  offer  an  ela- 
borate analysis  of  Mr.  Faber's  work,  which  we  recommend  to 
the  attentive  perusal  of  such  Protestants  as,  for  want  of  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  their  faith,  may  now 
and  then  feel  staggered  by  the  subtleties  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic divines.  Mr.  Faber's  work  might  obviously  have  been 
mor6  compressed,  and  arranged  in  a  more  luminous  order ;  but, 
we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  numerous  varieties  of 
intellect  of  which  the  reading  public  is  composed,  to  condemn 
a  little  diffusiveness  in  a  book  not  exclusively  intended  for 
severe  reasoners.  The  title  however  of  the  work,  we  arO 
compelled  to  say,  seems  to  promise  much  more  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  treating  the  great  question  between  Pro- 
testants and  Romanists,  than  the  author  has'  performed.  If 
the  title.  The  Difficulties  of  Romanism^  was  not  chosen  for 
mere  effect,  it  must  mean  the  arguments,  which,  granting  th^ 
system  of  the'  Romish  Church  as  a  theory,  would  prove  it  to 
be  exposed  to  stronger  objections  than  those  which  its  admis- 
sion removes.  Such  is  the  expectation  which  Mr.  Faber'^ 
title  is  apt  to  raise.  To  call  ^collection,  however  valuable, 
of  arguments  against  the  tenets  of  Rome — the  difficulties  of 
Romanism — ^is  a  latitude  of  nomenclature  which  if  adopted 
would  soon  introduce  among  us  the  vagueness  of  the  Oriental 
writers  in  naming  their  wocks.  In  that  sense  the  works  of  all 
our  great  polemics  might  be  made  synonymous  with  the  book 
before  us.  '  For  our  part,  had  we  not  been  rather  disappointed 
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py  a  sin^Taf  title  in  a  previous  volume  of  our  learned  autfior  *, 
lye  should  hiive  been  led  to  expect  tlie  question  placed  exactly 
In  the  point  of  view  which  we  think  the  most  lumhious,  and 
consequently  the  most  favourable  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

To  shew  the  unscriptural  character  of  the  doctrines  on  which 
we  differ  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  even  to  prove  from 
jthe,e^cclesiastical  writers  or  fathers,  that  the  nearer  we  go  to 
,tbe  apostolical  times  the  fewer  traces  we  find  of  the  additions 
>hich  that  Chur9h  has  made  to  the  original  Christian  creed; 
muft  at  aiyi  tinges  be  useful,  and  especiallvy  at  the  present  period, 
"when  thf^j^qman  Catholics  iising  all  the  arts  of  sophisfty 
"to  increase  tnefr  party.  But  in  cobtlroVerSies  involving'  a-nuih^- 
1)er,  of  ^subordinate  gnestionsi  every  one?  df  Which  requires 'tfie 
tnpst^  patient  andf  candid  attentioUi  thdse  who  are  conscSbtLVi^f 
"die'decij^d  support  of  truth,  should  cohstaiitly  laliour'to  shn- 
plify  the  subject,  ancl  Itx  the  public  attention  upon  the  parent 
erro^  in  which  every  false  system  originates.  The  only  chance 
of  bur  adversaries  both  in  the  religious  and  the  political  ques- 
tion about  Popery,  lies  in  the  constant  shifting  of  their  ground. 
>^ '^lind  must  be  powerful  above  the  common  standard  whichy 
after  a  ceirtain  time/  does  not  get  bewildered  and  fatigued  by  a 
multiplicity  of  arguments ;  and  if,  in  that  state  of  exhaustion, 
it  happens  to  be  struck  with  a  plausible  sophism,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  will  make  that  sophism  the  hinge  of  the 
'^hole  question. '  It  should,  therefore,  oe  the  object  of  every 
jfriend  of  Protestant  reli^on  and  Protestant  liberty  in  this  coun- 
try, to  defeat  the  wiles  of  our  adversaries  by  a  method  perfectly 
the  reverse  of  theirs.  We  must  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  true  hinge  of 
the  controversy.  Let  the  candid  and  unprejudiced  portion  of 
(he  public  understand,  in  regard  ta  the  religious  question,  that 
all  qisputes  about  individual  doctrines  are  secondarff)  and 
that,  the  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  iaith  is  the  primary^ 
and  leading  problem :  let  this  be  thoroughly  and  generally  un- 
derstood, Ana  there  is  little  danger  of  extended  proselytism  mt 
ihe  part  of  the  Romanists. 

Mr.  Faber's  work  contains  the  usual  convinchig  arguliiMtB 
itgainst  the  pretended  privilege  of  Ae  Church  of  Itomef  to 
be  the  suprekne  judge  m  matters  of  faith.  But  llie  leadaag 
and  paramount  importance  of  this  question,  is  not  therie 
s^t  in  its  true  light.  Had  the  author  strictly  adhered  to  die 
course  pomted  out  by  his  title^  this  could  not  haVe  taken 
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phaa.  We  bsT^  a^d.that  the.tru«  ii 
fi\fficultief  of  Romanism  would  be  to  aj 
ol  the  Cliurch  of  Rome,  as  a  theory!  (e 
invented  to  save  one  presumed  dtmcull 
tern-  That  difficulty  is,  how  to  preser 
of  Christ.  The  Pope  declares  himself 
of  faith,  and  if  he  could  prove  himself 
lity,  the  problem  would  be  solved  most 
begin  the  real  d^cuUies  of  Romanitt 
official  infallibility  of  th«  Pope  are  bo  i 
tenet  l)as  been  almost  universally  reli 
can  ajfalUble  Pope  be  the  centre  of  an 
trine.  ,  Staggered  by  this  6rst  tUfficvU^ 

varioos,  and  sometimes  opposite  courses  to  establld'a  living 
infallibility  some  where  ;  but  the  variety  itself,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  secondary  theories,  are  a  still  more  formidable 
difficttUy  of  Romanism  than  the  first.  Every  step  in  search 
oi  that  mfalhbility  out  of  the  Scriptures,  whica  is  to  preserve 
umty  in  their  interpretation,  is  conjectural,  and  interpretative 
already.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  with  this  weak  and 
fallible  juemise,  they  caa  arrive  at  any  certainty  in  the  con- 
clusion. 

The  argument  in  a  circle,  of  which  the  Roman  Catholics  cait 
never  rid  themselves,  might  indeed  be  rendered  more  obvious 
than  usual,  to  some  persons,  by  shewing  that  whilst  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  trying  to  prove  that  she  is  the  infallible  interpreter 
of  the  Scriptures,  she  has  no  other  proof  of  that  commission  and 
privilege  but  one  which  arises  from  her  own  interpretation. 

Such  difficulties  of  Romanism,  set  forth  in  a  variety  of  strons 
lights,  are,  in  our  opinion,  worth  the  most  elaborate  and 
learned  work  on  the  other  disputed  doctrines.  We  feel  no 
ijpubt  that  the  man  who  once  becomes  fuUy  impressed  with 
this  argument,  cannot  by  any  chance  be  entrapped  by  the 
.Rpman  Catholics. 

It  would  be  idle  now  to  enter  up' 
right  of  private  judgment,  if  that 
upoog  Protestants,  which  ^e  v^ery  e 
proclaim.  Mr^  Faber  appears  to  - 
the  point  in  that  state  of  miiKl  wl 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  an  uni 
of  private  judgment  is  attended  wit 

and  short  sight  of  man  may  seem  to  be  destructive  of  true 
religion.  But  so  is  the  natural  liberty  of  man,  in  regard  to 
virtue.  The  evil  consequences  of  man  s .  tree  choice  are  dfuljn 
and  hourly  experienced ;  Ijiut  we  can  no  more  eradicate  t^oee  »• 
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6ults  from  the  moral,  than  disease  and  death  from  the  physical 
world.  Yet,  as  the  former  seem  for  a  time  to  yield  to  power, 
there  still  exists  a  delusion,  in  regard  to  man's  artificial  means 
of  preventing  moral  evil :  and  the  experience  of  ages  has  not 
yet  cured  us  of  the  fatal  error,  from  which  all  schemes  to 
counteract,  what  to  us  are  the  ultimate  laws  of  moral  nature^ 
have  arisen. 

Popery  itself  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  hotion  that  since 
there  exists  a  divine  revelation,  there  must  also  be  somie  in- 
fallible means  of  subjecting  men*s  minds  to  that  revelation,  or 
at  least  of  preventing  their  disturbing  and  baffling  it.    Were  it 
not  for  the  prevalence  of  this  notion,  there  is  not  an  honest  man 
fai  Europe  who  would  be  a  Romanist  at  this  time  of  day.    But 
the  same  feeling  which  makes  many  an  honourable  mind  stand 
hi  support  of  a  despotic  throne,  in  the  political  world,  secures 
the  assistance  of  simOar  inen  to  the  spiritual  despot  of  Rome. 
It  is  true  that  the  more  tangible  interests  of  this  life  have  pre- 
vented the  fear  of  disturbance  and  division  from  banishing 
liberty  from  among  mankind.    But  in  spiritual  concerns  the  ope- 
ration of  the  principle,  that  dissent  must  be  dislodged  from  even 
its  remotest  strong  holds,  has  had  a  wider  range.    What  the 
interests  of  the  diflferent  nations  have  done  in  preventing  every 
attempt  at  a  universal  monarchy,  the  interests  of  intellect  and 
conscience  wanted  power  to  do,  in  regard  to  the  universal 
spiritual  monarchy  of  the  Pope,  till  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.     But   the  encroaching  error  which  the  Reformation 
checked,  was  identical  in  nature,  with  that  which  has  been 
opposed  by  the  separate  interests  of  nations.     War,  in  respect 
b{  this  life,  and  heresy  and  schism,  with  regard  to  the  next, 
are  horrible  evils.     Now  an  universal  monarchy  would  un- 
doubtedly prevent  war ;  and  an  infallible  Pope  would  put  an 
end  to  heresy.     Both  theories  are  perfectly  true:  the  only 
untoward  circumstance  in  their  promising  and  beautiful  struc- 
ture is,  that  an  universal  monarch  must  depend  on  the  will  of  all 
his  subjects  for  the  unitt/  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  the  spiritual 
King  or  Pope  has  not  the  means  of  persuading  the  whole 
Christian  world  that  he  is  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ.     No 
human  contrivance  can  give  more  solidity  to  the  ultimate 
ground  on  which  such  systems  must  of  necessity  stand :  and 
all  attempts  to  prop  it  by  force  and  compulsion  are  productive 
of  more  evil  than  that  which  the  system  is  invented  to  obviate. 

God  has  made  the  choice  of  every  individual  mind  uncon- 
trollable by  man,  in  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  doctrines. 
Pain  and  fear  thay  draw  certain  sounds  from  the  lips ;  but 
none,  except  God,  is  able  to  controul  our  will :  even  omnipo- 
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fence  controuls  it  without  destroying  it.  This  loeiag  the  real 
state  of  things,  .it  is  perfectly  unintelligible  to  us,  how  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters  can  be  limited; 
without  falling,  as  far  as  the  limitation  may  extend,  into  the 
error  and  tyranny  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Whedier  the 
Christian  who  carries  this  inalienable  right  to  its  full  extent, 
by  rejecting  all  guidance,  does  not  contradict  the  spirit  of  the 
religion  which  he  possesses,  and  wilfully  expose  nimself  to 
errors  of  the  worst  description,  besides  the  actual  sin  of 
spiritual  pride,  of  which  this  wild  independence  is  the  symp- 
tom ;  there  can  be  no  question  among  those  whb  have  studied 
the  spirit  of  Christ's  Gospel.  But  whatever  be  the  duty  of 
**  hearing  the  Church"  not  only  in  points  of  private  contention 
to  which  the  text  applies,  but  in  the  interpretation  bf  the 
Scriptures;  the  original  choice  of  a  guide,  where  the  Christi^ti 
Churches  differ,  must  depend  essentially  and  ultimately  on  the 
judgment  of  the  individual. 

That  the  Church  (that  is,  every  aggregate  of  Christian 
Ministers  established  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel)  has 
authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  we  have  subscribed  to  in  our 
g^ticles,  and  are  most  ready  to  maintain.  The  members  of  a 
Chiu'ch  are  bound,  in  conscience,  not  to  introduce  doctrines, 
in  opposition  to  the  profession  of  faith  which  constitutes  the 
external  bond  of  its  members.  If,  however,  any  one  should  be 
convinced  in  his  mind  that  he  .cannot  continue  in  communion 
with  his  Church  without  contradicting  the  Scriptures,  he  has 
a  right  to  quit  it :  yet,  he  is  answerable  before  God  for  the 
manner  and  grounds  of  his  separation,  and  much  more  for  his 
active  opposition.  The  opposition  may  be  heresy,  and  the 
sepai^ation,  schism ;  but  there  is  no  infallible  judge  on  earth. 
Ho  rule,  infallible  in  its  application,  to  settle  that  awful  ques- 
tion. Such  is  the  order  established  by  Providence,  and  we 
Cannot  alter  it.  We  must  act  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  on 
every  extraordinary  emergency,  and  to  our  conscience  alone 
lies  the  last  appekl  in  every  thing  relative  to  conduct.  The 
most  debased  spiritual  slave  of  Rome,  submits  to  her  decrees 
upon  no  steadier  ground ;  for  even  her  infallibility  must  be  be- 
Meved  upon  the  strength  of  private  judgment. 

When  We  defend  the  right  of  private  judgment,  we  must 
Bot  be  understood,  however,  as  if  we  wished  to  recommend  it 
as  the  be^t  and  most  rational  means  of  ascertaining  the  sense 
of  the  Scriptures.  Every  man  has  an  unquestionable  right, 
to  choose  his  own  physician,  or  to  prescribe  for  himself:  but, 
in  contending  for  this  inalienable  right,  no  one  in  his  senses 
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would  pretend  diat  every  man  is  a  competent  judge  in  llie 
medical  sciences  ;  or  that  the  best  method  of  preserving  heidth 
is  for  every  one  to  be  his  own  physician. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.J^aber  without  saying,  that  we 
are,  on  ^he  whole,  indebted  to  him  for  his  answer.  He  has 
spared  himself  no  pains  in  consulting  the  original  writers  of  the 
ancient  Church  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  a  labour  which  during 
the  treacherous  truce  of  the  Romanist  controversy,  has  been. 
too  much  neglected  among  us* 

A  few  lines  will  suffice  to  recommend  the  Romamst  Convert 
sations.  The  unafiected  simplicity  of  the  didogue  in  this 
little  book,  and  the  minute  examination  of  aJl  the  Romanist 

Eeculiarities,  render  it  a  desirable  manual  for  those  who  want 
iisure  for  the  perusal  of  more  e:(t^n$ive  and  profound  works. 
Mr.  Huntingford  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  friend  of  the 
Chujcch,  not  only  for  translating,  but  for  publishing  it  at  its 
trifling,  and  almost  nominal  price»  in  order  to  encourage  ita 
circulation. 


DUetmses,  Doeirinal  and  Practical;  delwered  m  Essex  Street  Chapeh 
By  Thomas  Belshah,  Pastor  of  the  Congregation.  8vo.  pp.  ^6. 
I0s.6d.    London.    Hunter.    1826. 

If  we  were  to  keep  strictly  to  the  ostensible  title  of  our  Rerievr, 
we  ought,  perhaps,  to  regard  this  volume  as  not  properly  falling 
withm  the  scope  of  our  researches;  for  to  speak  truth,  we  di^ 
so  widely  from  Mr.  Belsham  upon  doctrinal  points,  that  we  look 
UTOn  his  opinions  to  be  Kttle  better  than  aij/i-theological :  not 
only  contrary  to  the  judgment  and  determination  of  tluee  whom, 
we  have  always  been  m  the  habit  of  regarding  as  perfectiy 
sound  dnrines,  but  contrary  to  the  plam  and  Kteril  QgaaA 
of  Scripture,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  alter  the  whole  face  ofH- 
velation ;  interpreted,  as  Mr.  Belsham  would  interpret  the  New 
Testament,  we  have  before  us  quite  a  different  bbok;  havine 
read  it.  Mid  believed,  we  must,  to  meet  Mr.  Belsham's  ideai 
read  it  afresh  and  learn  to  unbelieve,  (if  we  may  use  such  an 
expression,)  aU  that  we  beUeved  before.    In  shoi  there  is  no 

5rS"r  ™1*°^™  •''.  ^y^°S  *»  of  Mr.  Belsham's  system  of 
?Z^  &  be  scruples  not  at  all  to  discard  such  as  ourselves, 
from  his  own  class  of  theologians,  in  terms  of  reproof  borderim^ 
upon  contwnpt.  and  to  reject  certain  doctrines  which  we  hold 
most  ^cred,  as  not  havmg  a  shadow  of  proof  to  support  them. 
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And  if  the  doctrinal'  ports  of  tUiA  volnme,  be  to  U9  so.  o^ec^ 
tionable,  as  in  trath  they  are,  there  is  notiiiii^  in  th0  practical 

EartSy  so  far  above  mediocrity  as  to  excite  much  attention.    Thd 
ook  has  rather  amused  than  edified  us ;  Mr.  Belsham  under* 
taking  to  set  aside  the  opinions  of  others/  by  a  mere  assurance 
on  his  part/  that  he  is  right,  and  they  are  wrong,  while  his 
own  opmions*  are  so  loosely  stated,  and  so  weakly  supported  by 
proof  or  argument,  that  while  he  is  ready  enough  to  unsettle 
the  feith  of  those  who  happen  to  have  imbibed  different  no- 
tions from  himself,  it  would  be  veiy  difficult  to  say,  what  he 
would  really  wish  them  to  believe  after  all.    The  course  of  his 
proceedings  being  something  of  this  kind, — do  not  believe  any 
thing  that  id  taught  you,  in  the  church  or  conventicles  of  this 
nation,  contrary  to  (mr  system'ofra/iona/ Christianity,  for  you 
may  depend' upon  it  nothing  that  they  tell  you  is  true — ^they  will 
all  deceive  you.    I  know  them  to  be  all  wrong,  and  would  have 
you  take  iny  word  for  it^— but  what  are  you  to  believe  instead  ? 
That's  another  business,  I  am  not  bound  to  tell  you.    Let  us 
confess  our  ignorance,  and  think  no  more  about  it.    Mr.  Bel* 
sham's  acknowledgment  of  his  ignorance  upon  points  which,  as 
he  says,  /'  we  have  not  faculties  to  explore,    is  modest  enough, 
and  we  are  far  from  discommending  him  for  such  submission 
and  humiUty,  but  when  it  is  accompanied  with  such  expressions 
as  follow,  and  such  rude  reflections  on  the  lucubrations  of  others, 
our  admiration  of  his  modesty  abates,  and  we  are  tempted  to 
call  him  very  dogmatical  and  overbearing.    We  select  only  one 
passage  out  of  many.    ''  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  all 
which  philosophers  talk,  of  the  natural  incorruptibiliiy  and  in- 
discerptibility  of  immaterial  substance,  is  nothing  but  pompous 
ignorance  and  unmeaning  jargon!"    There  are  doctnnes  and 
opinions  of  more  importance  than  the  above,  set  aside,  in  Mr. 
Bielsham's  book,  in  a  manner  altogedier  as  summary  and  abrupt, 
if  in  terms  somewhat  more  courteous,  which  is  the  utmost  we  can 
say  of  them.    We  shall  instance  in  the  case  of  the  atonement  for 
sin  by  the  blood  of  Christ.    **  And  as  to  any  reliance  upon  the 
atonetnent,  the  mediation,  or  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  as  a 
means  of  acceptance  with  God,  however  peremptorily  some  may 
have  talked,  and  however  confidently  others  may  have  believed, 
I  WILL  VENTURE  TO  SAY,  that  not  a  word  is  advanced  upon  the 
subject  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  New  Testament.'* 
P.  196.    We  do  not  pretend  to  judge,  what  Mr.  Belsham  might 
venture  to  Bay,  of  other  books  that  he  reads,  because  as  to  tho 
depth  or  clearness  of  his  understanding,  '^  we  must  confess  our 
ignorance,''  as  he  himself  would  say  of  such  dark  and  mysterious 
matters^  but  we  cannot  forbear^  extracting  a  passage^  from  a 
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writ^  \ii^(Hii,  on  many  adoeunts^  Mr«  BelshaoL  himsdf  ou^t  to 
t'egard  as  an  unexceptionable  witness,  for  he  was  one  who 
thought  and  wrote  ^eefy,  was  reputed  a  scholar  and  a  philo* 
sopher,  almost  rational  enough  to  oe  mistaken  for  an  unbeliever) 
eimI  more  than  ali,  a  layman — ^we  mean>  the  late  Mr.  Soame 
Jenyns.  Let  us  see  then  what  he  ventured  to  say,  and  to  writei 
to  pnnty  and  to  publish,  about  the  atonement.  *^  That  Christ 
sumred  and  died  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  is 
a  doctrine  so  constantly  and  so  Atrongly.  enforced  thrcMigh  every 
part  of  the  New  Testament)  thnt  whoever  will  seriously  peruse 
those  writings,  and  deny  that  it  is  true,  may  with  as  much 
reoion  and  truth,  alter  reading  the  works  of  Thucydid^  and  Lti^$ 
assert,  that  in  diem  no  mention  is  made  of  any  facts  relative  to 
the  histories  of  Greece  or  Rome" 

Those  two  passages  deserve  to  be  set  one  against  the  other,  be-» 
cause  there  are  other  assertions  of  Mr*  Belsham  in  the  volume  of 
discourses  before  us,  as  peremptory  and  conclusive  as  the  one  we 
have  citedj  but  which  we  shall  not  have  time  or  room  to  notice  so 
particularly,  and  it  is  therefore  well  to  shew  at  once,  what  very 
stranse  tlieological  eyes  he  must  have,  to  have  never  fbnnd  in 
the  whole  compass  of  the  New  Testament  a  doctrine -so  plainly 
to  be  discov^ed  there,  not  merely  by  common  eyes,  or  clerical 
eyed,  but  by  the  eyes  of  an  acute  and  free  spd^en  scholar  and 
philosopher,  as  traces  of  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  to 
be  discovei'ed  in  the  pages  of  Thucydides  and  Livy.  And  we 
can  only  add,  that  as  far  as  our  own  eyes  and  discernment  are 
poncerbedi  we  do  in  no  manner  think  Mr.  Jenyns'  remark  is  an 
extravagant  dnew  But  there  is  no  answering  for  other  people's 
(Byes. 

,  The  objections  of  Mr.  Belsham  and  his  adherents,  to  the 
atonement,  seem  to  be  a  sbrt  of  ii-prioti  objections ;  God  could 
not  req^uire  an  atonement  for  sin,  because  he  is  compelled  by  the 
very  kmdness  and  tenderness  of  his  divine  nature,  to  fomive  the 
sins  of  men,  wiihoat  an  aiontmenti  Now,  how  does  Mr.  Belsham 
know  this  ?  surely  it  ought  at  le^st  to  be  set  aside  with. those  im- 
portant matters^  which  at  present  we  ^^  have  not  faeulties  to  et- 
plore<''  Not  so  with  Mr.  Belsham ;  he  is  one  who  would  hsve 
made  Job  stare;  he  is  one>  who  has  **  by  searching  found  out 
God;  he  has  found  out  the  Almishty  to  perfection !"  he  knowis 
that  he  is  not  only  "  Love,"  as  John  says,  but  '*  All  Lo^i^  that 
this  attribute  is  so  prevailing,  ais  to  swallow  up  every  other  at- 
tribute ;;  and  yet  perhaps  be  may  be  wrong  after  all ;  himsetf' 
being  judge.  For  though  he  tdls  us  over  and  over  again,  that 
he  knows  God  will  fot'givc  sin  without  an  atonement ;  entirely 
;!  for.  bis  .gieat  ns»ne's  aake^  and  for  bis .  infinite  Oieiroy's  ^e, 
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tfrtd  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy,**  p.  64,  yet  ift  p.  27,  h^ 
tells  us,  '^  Adequate  ideas  upon  these  i&ubjects  it  is  indeed  im-> 
possible  for  beings  whose  faculties  are  so  hnrited  as  those  of  men, 
to  form ;"  and  seems  quitb  to  agree  with  the  patriarch  Job,  that 
no  ^*  finite  being  can  comprehend  the  Almishty  to  perfection.'' 
How  are  we  to  reconcile  those  things?  Thb  Unitarians  must 
lidmit,  that  they  claim  to  know  God  fi^gatii)ely,  if  they  do  not 
knoW  bim  positively,  when  they  oppose  the  doctrine  l^f  atone- 
ment, and  other  doctrines,  steadftustly  believed  by  a  large  ma-' 
jority  of  Christians,  as  manifestly  iAcomistdnt  Vrith  the  very  na- 
ttire  of  Ood.  That  God  is  Love,  We  ttdmit  as  wiril  as  they,  but 
we  concave  that  his  infinite  purity,  and  ihftnite  justice,  may 
serve  to  explain  to  us,  bow  an  atonement  for  sin,  may  have  been 
absolutely  requisite,  in  the  great  scheme  of  Christian  salvation ; 
but  Mr.  iBelsham,  as  we  observed  before,  thinks  the  love  of  God 
is  an  overwhelming  attribute,  and  that  the  Scriptures  represent  it 
to  be  so ;  and  yet  again,  not  positively,  but  negatively. 

**  The  attribute  under  which  it  is  our  duty,  and  our  best  interest,  to 
think  of  God,  the  view  under  which  we  should  habitually  and  pre- 
dominantly regard  him  is  Love.  We  have  indeed  great  reason  to  con- 
ceive of  him  under  the  character  of  unlwUied  benevolence. — It  is  in* 
deed  observable  in  the  sacred  oracles,  that  it  is  no  where  said,  that  God 
is  power ;  that  God  is  holiness ;  that  God  is  justice ;  but  it  is  ex- 
fdicitly  asserted,  that  God  is  Love  ;  as  though  all  his  moral  at* 
tributes  were  comprehended  in  benevolence  r  which  is  indeed  true." 
P.  48. 

Now,  who  would  not  be  led  to  think,  that  those  stupid  theolo- 
gians (in  Mr.  Belsham's  opinion)  who  require  Uie  doctrine  of 
atonement  for  sin,  as  a  true  Scripture  doctnne,  excluded  the  Al* 
mighty  thereby,  from  all  exercise  of  mercy,  that  they  thereby  to 
all  intents  and.  purposes  meant  to  contradict  the  Apostle,  and 
maintain,  that  God  is  not  Love — ^whei^as  surely,  if  the  Apostle 
is  to  be  held  consistent  with  himself,  where  it  is  reasonable  m  the 
Unitarians  to  insist  with  him,  (according  to  verses  8  and  16, 
chap,  iv.)  that  *^  God  is  Love ;"  it  is  equally  reasonable  in  those 
who  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  to  insist  with  the 
Apostle,  V.  10,  of  the  very  same  chapter,  that,  "  Herein  is  love, 
not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins." 

.  It  is  a  sad  thing  undoubtedly,  that  those  who  think  differently 
from  Mr.  Belsham  upon  this  important  subject,  should  be  liable 
to  the  imputation  in  any  manner,  of  seeking  to  limit,  the  particu- 
lar attribute  of  love. — Yet  if  we  stood  in  need  of  an  excuse,  for 
any  opinions  that  look  that  vvay,  we  should  be  tempted  to  seek 
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Sttd^  in  Mr:  BdBhftm'B  otm  boek.  We«i0MiiftieDf4bai^llete 
18  no  fiuadl  danger,  in  repraeentuig  the  love  of  God  ^to  bei#» 
boundless,  as  Mr.  Belsham  describes  il  to  be  in  AeeediscoaKeB. 
Boundless  it  ie  no  doubt  in  itself,  but^siot  as  rregaids  the  lebetlir? 
ous  sons  of  men  upon  earth.     It  is  surely  better  for  such 


cable  beings  as  weeil.  are  to  fancy  that  God  can  be  anery,  than  to 
sin  on,  fancying  he  can  not  be  so. — And  yet  Mr.  Bdsnam  would 
fain  have  us  believe  the  laltor ;  he  would  fidn  hare  uc^  believe 
that  let  us  multijdy  transgressions  as  we  will,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  be  sor^  for  them,  and  God  alw^  stands  ready  to  feiw 
^ive ;  but  to  be  sorry  for  having  sinned,  upon  a  surety  of  |i|Krdoo» 
IS  quite  as  easy  as  to  ein,  imd  quite  as  edsily  repeatmi,  wd  yet 
thiait  seems  w&  do^  so  unweariM  is  the  love  of  God* 


**  God,*  says  Mr.  Belsham,  **  is  long-sufiSsrioig  and  gracious,  more 
ready  to  forbear  with  us,  than  we  are  with  one  uiother.  He  makes 
every  indulgent  aUowance  for  human  iDfirmity,  He  is  not  strict .  to 
mark  iniquity,  nor  rigorous  to  exact  the  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents* 
He  is  goo4  wd  ready  to  forgive.  If  sins  are  numeraiu  and  q/len  f^« 
peated,  and  greatly  aggravated^  yet  where  they  are  repented  of  and 
forsaken,  he  *  multiplies  to  pardon  f  he  forgives  for  his  great  nameW 
sake,  and  for  his  infinite  mercies-sake ;  and  because  he  delighteth  in 
mercy ;  and  from  the  benefit  of  his  promise,  no  penitent  is  excluded^ 
whatever  be  the  number  or  th^  greatness  of  his  offences,*'  P.  64. 


ii 


■  He  speaks  here  indeed  of  sins  f^fonaken"  but  he  spep.k$  quitQ 
as  fevoiirably  of  sms  V  repeated*^  Su  vely  this  is  dangerous  doon 
trine. — Nay,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  o(  God  are  made  addkumai 
seeuriHes  to  the  sinner^  .  .     <     .      /  -^ 

**  A  wise  and  jfood  Father  mak^s  all  reasonable  allowance  for  the^^ 
infinqities  anifolties  of  the  child,  for  the  weakness  of  rieasori,  'die^t^to;^ 
lence  of  pa«Mon,  for  limited  views  and  apprehensions,  ^d  for  the ji^^ 
of  temptation  oyer  the  unguarded  htort; — Atod  such  is  liie'ns&tcy^vM 
forhearance  of  oar  Father  in  heaven:"  P.^eg.  '"*"    '       '"'  ^'"^^ 


/    .'.*      ,      .  .   ./.  ..  ,:?v''iU| 


It  is  impossible  to  object  generally  to  the  pietiire'liiati^'teMI 
drawn  of  the  long-sufFering  and  ibrbeahtncclof  the  Aitsighlt^  '^ 
when coutiled  \vith the  nrittgatedTJei^ that  i8'taken*of*tte$^ m«d^ 
6fsiti,  and  th^  total  denial  of  the  corruptioa  of  m§o^  iiisM^T&,  iS 
is  equally  impossible  not  to  eotisider  it  as  hazaidous  ^46e  4k^ 
treme/ more  especially  when  i^e- look- to  the  m0li¥^*%ll^ 
Mr.  Belsham  would  be  mclindt  to  d^pehd  Up<te,>  1ft»  i^^ 
man*s  disobedience.  ... 

'  '*  Wha|  is  called  anffer  in  Godi  is  betfevoleuce  acting  undei*  the  dif 
r^ctio)!  of  wisdom.    The  punishments  which  He  inflicts  are  the^^^o^^-^ 


^ricm  bf'iiwlK  and  ielMter  parent  fi»r  tKe  beneAt^^tfefoftndiig  diiid^ 
*Aiid-tfaegr  Who  are  ammaMwith  tke^fikal  Spint0fihe  G0$pd  aviC  r^ 
Mrmnedfram  sin,  lest  the  goodwss  of  God  kselfy  and  his  own  Imdpmr 
poses  m  their  faxHmr^  4»hoaId  make  itn^ceaaary  to  viait  them  for.theo' 
^aDgreaaiona/'    P,8d. 

•  '  '  ■  ■  •    •      • 

If  the  Jilial  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  prevailed  to  any  such  degree 
liaMr*Belaham  seems  tolffaink  it  mighti  God  wquld  assuredly  ^ot 
have:  so  many  things  to  overlook,  or  nnch  follies  and  headstrong 
piusions  to  allow  for  as  a  Father,  as  in  other  places  Mr.  Belsham 
^sinuates  ;  but  such  wayward  beings  as  men  are,  will  surely  b^ 
)npr(^  easily  deterred  .from  sin,  by  the  fear  of  exciting  the  ang^^ 
and  resentment  of  B.Jmi  Qod»  than  provoking  ihe.gp(^ness  or  th^ 
kind  purposes  of  a  most  indulgent  parent. 
- '  However,  Mr.  Belsham  do^  admit  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  love  and  uiibotinded  benevolence  of  the  Deity  to  punish 
ttunsgression  to  a  certain  extent.  '  How  far,  and '^for  how  long,  hfe 
does  not  let  us  know— but  certainty  not  for  ever;^*  The  ^otrn,*' 
{hat  our  Saviour  told  his  dis(nple$,  thrice  in  the  scmte  chapter, 
should  *'not  die,"  is  to  die;  says  Mr.  Belsham ;  and  **  the  nre,** 
which  our  Lord  also  said,  ^'  never  shall  be  quenched,*'  toill  be 
.qu^nebe^*  says  Mr.  Belsharp,    Now,  .since  the  dread  even  of 
^3^/ess    punishment  is  clearly  found  not   to  be.  suifficient  tp 
deter  a  great  abundance  of  men  from  sin,  why  seek  to  tell  them, 
there  is  no  such  thing,  against  some  of  the  plainest  passages  of 
Scripture?  r  The  Roman  Catholics  have  for  a  long  course  of  tinid 
tried  their  purgatory,  and  we  know,  how  men  have  fancied  they 
could  find  means  even  after  their  deaths  to  get  oot  of  it !  has  this 
made  them  at  all  better  ?  we  question  if  it  has  not  made  them  a 
great  deal  worse — we  see  not  wetthow  it  could  be  expected  to  be 
Otherwise ;  and  surely  Mr.  Belsham's  transgressors  (for  sinuens 
he  seems  to  account  too  harsh  a  term  for  any  of  God's  children) 
will  not  be  sorry  to  hear,  that  hell  itself  is  but  a  place  of  discU 
pline,  and  a  little  more  fatherly  connection,  and  then  they  shall 
pecome  as  good  and  as  happy  at  titk^  best  amoo^t  us.    If  those 
who  t^ink  otherwise  of  this  disnml  abode  of  unrighteous  persoo8> 
should  be  undei  a  mistake,  in  following  the  plain  words  of  Scrip- 
tpr^  (not  to  li|M^tion  the  positive  decmratii^  of  our  Lord  him* 
self^  Mark  ix»  43—48.)  they  might  at  Jeiast  have  expected  to 
Wto  been  set  right  in  somewhat  milder  terms,  if  not  m  mora 
eiis^ai|t  ismguage  also  thaii  follows.: .  . 

-  ''  Aad  finally,"  says  Mr.  Belsham,  ^punisbinent  when  it  has  an- 
swered Usi^d  flhi^l  W  removed.  And  the  end  of  all  wise  pimislvneiit 
j%UM»a:e$;iPHl}*^^^.^^^^  All  Otl^er  punishment  fc  vindicr 
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tive,  unjust,  and-  unworthy  of  God.  Fury  is  not  in  hum  To  diarg^ 
God,  that  Beings  whose  name  and  character  is  loye,  with  .a  design  to 
inflict  eternal  misery  upon  any  of  his  creatures,  is  the  foulostof  calum- 
nies :  it  is  the  most  horrible  of  blasphemies*  No,  No,  the  Almighty 
Regent  of  the  universe  is  not  a  remorseless  tyrant»  in  the  midst  <^ 
judgment  he  remembers  mercy.  His  anger  endureth  for  a  moment ; 
but  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever."    P.  10^. 


im  beine  quite  prepared  to  tell  us  what  the  end  of 
J,  thougn  the  Scriptures  certainly  say  otherwise,  we 


Mr.  Belsfaam 
things  will  be, 

must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  knows  more  about  the  be- 
ginning of  things,  than  Moses.  It  is  entertaining  enough  to  turn 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  of  man  into  an  allegory;  we 
remember  to  have  done  it  ourselves  in  our  younger  days,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  come  out  so  clear  and  intelligible  that  wh 
verily  thought  we  had  performed  a  great  feat ;  but  we  were  sooq 
convinced  of  the  contrary,  when  we  came  to  understand  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  great  question  of  the  '*  origin  of  evil,"  and 
the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  protoplasts  must 
have  been  placed.  Mr.  Belsham  speaks,  as  usual,  flippantly 
enough  of  this  part  of  Scripture. 

**  The  account  we  have,*'  says  he,  ^*  of  the  state  of  man  in  Paradise 
is  so  mixed  with  allegory  and  fable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  what 
is  true  from  what  is  fictitious,  but  if  we  take  the  narrative  as  it  stands 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  divine  prohibition  which  was  designed  to 
guard  the  primitive  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  from  the  noxious 
qualities  o{&  particular  vegett^lej  and  which  was  probably  pne  out  of  H 
number  of  similar  restraints,  was  much  better  adapted  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  man  in  Paradisei  than  any  that  are  usuaMy  called 
moral  precepts,  or  the  commands  of  the  decalogue  would  have  be^n« 
The  design  was  to  teach  them  to  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of 
their  actions,  and  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  guided  like  brutesi  hj 
the  impulse  of  a|ppetite  only." 

Now  all.  this  we  cannot  help  regarding  m  extremely  nonsensi- 
cal. In  the  first  place,  the  impulse  of  bmt^  ia^ppetites  is  at  all 
events  so  r^ulatea'as  to  restrain'kll  dumb  aniiQsJs  from  middling 
with  poiisonous  herbs,  or  pcnsbnons  food  of-eyery  desQription,  un-^ 
less  cdt^fpdly  disguised^  but  man,  the  sole^proprietoir  of  reasouj* 
required  from  the  first,  as  Mr.  Belsham  seems  tq  tbink^  a  special 
direction  from  God  himself,  what  apples  or  pearsi  or  wild  fruit, 
he  should  venture  to  touch,  or  what  he  should  specially  abstain 
from,  out  of  fear  of  their  noxious  qualities,  and  in  shprt*  to  be 
taught,  how  thereby  to  look  forwaird  to,  and  euard  i^aiast  th^ 
conseqi^ncesof  their  actions.    Mr.  Belsham  tdls  us  he  does  not 
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mind  ridicule^  so  that  perhaps  he  mayjonly  smile  at  o^r  interpitH 
tation  of  his  theology,  ^hen  we  say,  that  it  seems  to  us,  that  Mr. 
Belsham  has  no  higher  ideas  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the^fall  of 
man,  than  that  God  was  so  attentive  to  the  welfare  and  security 
of  the  protoplasts,  as  specially  and  personally  to  point  out  to  Adam 
and  Eve,  what  fruits  were  likely  to  give  them  the  head-ache, 
and  what  not,  for  the  command  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  andemlf  was,  he  thinks,  but  one  probably  oimany  simmn 
restraints.  He  says  indeed,  that  this  prohibition  was  much  better 
adapted  to  the  state  and  condition  ot  man  in  Paradise,  than  any 
that  are  usually  called  the  moral  precepts  or  the  command^  of  the 
decalogue  would. have  been,  but  he  does  not  tell  U3  why  any  pro? 
hibition  from  any  thing  in  Paradise,  was  necessary  to  our  first 
progenitors,  except  it  were  in  express  trial  of  their  obedience ;  for 
as  tor  the  noxious  qualities  of  certain  of  the  several  vegetables 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  the  instinct  of  a  dog  or  a  cat, 
would  have  been  a  gift  surpassing  reason  for  such  distmction.— 
Why  did  not  he  observe,  as  he  might  have  done,  that  as  a  test  of 
obedience,  no  moral  precept  or  command  of  the  decalogue,  could 
have  applied  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  protoplasts  were 
actually  placed.  The  whole  decalogue  was  in  truth  perfectly  in-^ 
applicable  to  their  situation.  The  first  table  of  the  law  could 
scarcely  be  violated  by  a  person  holding  immediate  intercourse 
with  the  Creator,  and  not  one  relation  of  neighbourhood,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  second  table,  was  consistent  with  the.  situation  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  The  more  trivial,  therefore^  the  prohibition,  as 
a  single  test  of  obedience,  the  more  suitable  to  the  condition  of 
Adam  and  Eve ;  it  waa  a  positive  law  in  itself;  the  breach  of 
which  was  to  be  attended  with  particular  consquences.  It  was 
broken,  and  we  are  struggling  with  its  consequences.  The  latter 
of  which  are  much  too  intelligible  and  literal  to  be  explained 
away ;  no  allegory  can  account  to  us  for  the  existence  of  physical 
evil :  we  have  ^.  right  to  ask  (or  facts  to  clear  up  this  diflSculty, 
and  Moses  has  given  them  to  us,  and  we  do  thoroughly  believe 
that  what  he  has  told  us  is  true — ^That,  man  had  proposed  t^ 
him,  one  very  trifling  test  of  obedience,  that  he  disobeyed  and 
fell,  arid  falling/left  his  descendants  subject  to  death,  and  doomed 
to  struggle  with  the  diflBculties  of  a  cohfihual  probation  upon 
earth,  though  under  the  promise  and  provision  of  heavenly  aid 
and  assistance,  by  the  atonement  offered  In  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  the  influences;  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  far  as  the  several  indif- 
viduals  should  be  wise  enough  to  seek  and  avail  themselves  of 
such  heavenly  succour.  But  Mr.  Belsham  seems  to  think  that 
God  and  man'  are  so  nearly  related,  that  no  mediator  betweeh 
them  can  possibly  be  wanted,  and  that  in  truth,  God  knowing 
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thftt  W0  ate  piaoed  in  such  peril  of  temptations,  and  mch  trying 
circumstanoes,  let  what  will  happen^  he  must  forgive  ns,  and 
cannot  pomUy  do  otherwise  without  impeachment  of  his  yery 
briehtest  attribote  of  lore  and  beneydence*  We  most  ccmfess  we 
differ  greatly  from  Mr.  Belsham. 

We  shall  only  observe  that  though  Mr.  Belsham  will  not  accept 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  things  as  matters  of  fact,  he  is  quite 
aware  that  facts  are  wanting  instead  of  figures  of  speech,  for  he 
thus  expresses  himself : 

**  It  18  difficult  to  explain  how  such  an  evO  as  death  should  have 
been  introduced  into  the  works  of  God.  The  account  given  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  can  only  be  considered  as  an  allegory  or  fable, 
which  is  intended  to  convey  the  important  instruction,  that  death  is  the 
just  punishment  of  sin,  but  it  gives  liitle  insiglU  into  the  hutorical  fact 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  sin  and  death  were  originally  introduced 
into  the  world."  P.  dll. 

Where  else  then  are  we  to  look  for  this  fact  ?  This  is  Mr. 
Belsham's  common  way  of  raising  difficulties,  rejectii^  established 
solutions  of  such  difficulties,  and,  after  all,  leaving  his  readers  or 
hearers  in  the  lurch.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in 
his  last  discourse,  in  which  after  repeating,  that 

''  To  affirm  that  man  is  a  compound  being,  consisting  of  two  sub- 
stances, called  body  and  soul,  totally  distinct  from  each  other,  and  not 
having  one  property  in  common,  is  a  hold  gratuitous  assumption^  with* 
out  the  shadow  of  proof,  and  contradictory  to  all  the  phenomena  of 
human  nature." 

He  passes  as  sharp  a  censure  almost  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
materialists,  and  yet  satisfies  himself  with  this  conclusion,  that  as 
to  the  inquiry  what  becomes  of  the  principle  of  thought  in  the 
atate  of  death,  ''  The  only  answer  that  can  be  given^  is,  that  we 
know  nothing  about  it."    P.  464* 

At  p.  125,  Mr.  Belsham  su^ests  the  reading  of  John  xii.  27, 
widi  a  note  of  interrogation  aSlter  the  third  clause  of  the  verse. 
"  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  V*  and  his  observations  in  sup- 
poitof  this  r^ing  are  far  from  bad ;  but  we  guess  that  he  bor- 
rowed the  idea  from  Doddridge,  who  reads  it  so,  and  justifies  the 
alteration  by  remarking  that  the  pointing  of  the  New  Testament 
being  far  less  ancient  than  the  text,  many  similar  difficulties  may- 
be removed  by  departing  from  the  common  punctuation ;  he  has 
nearly  the  very  same  words  in  his  note,  that  we  find  in  the  text 
of  Mr.  .B«    Haying  done  justice  to  Dr.^  Doddridge,  as  probably 
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the  mora  immediate  authority,  on  which  Mr.  B.  relied ;  the  pas- 
sages being  so  similar  in  expression  we  must  do  justice  to  a  still 
older  critic>  Grotitu,  who  also  reads  it  with  a  noteof  interrogation. 

Kai  rt  curb) ;  irarep  <rtaaov  fu  €K  n^c  fffp^i^C  ravn/c ;  S^d   he   gives   his 

reason  as  follows ;  puto  recte  etiam  posterius  hoc  membrum  per 
interrogationem  legi«  Solemus  enim  in  talibus  sermonibus  pri- 
mum  generaliter  interrogare.  Quid  agam  ?  deinde  subjicere  hoc 
autiliud. 

We  have  here  then  two  very  fair  reasons  stated,  for  adopting 
the  alteration  as  a  mere  matter  of  criticism.  Of  the  sense  of  the 
passage  improved  by  this  punctuation,  we  shall  give  the  reader 
an  idea,  in  Mr.  Belsham's  own  words,  and  as  he  cites  no  autho- 
rities, perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to  suppose,  that  he  may  not 
have  been  led  to  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  by  his  own 
view  of  the  case.  It  has  certainly  escaped  many  commentators 
of  distinguished  reputation. 

"  But  having,  in  the  train  of  his  discourse,  alluded  to  his  sufferings 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  his  glorification,  the  painful  scenes 
through  which  he  was  about  to  pass,  every  one  of  which  he  circum- 
stantially foreknew;  all  the  treachery,  and  all  the  indignity  with 
which  he  was  to  he  treated,  and  all  the  excruciating  agonies  of  body 
and  mind  which  he  was  about  to  suffer,  seem  at  once  to  have  rushed 
into  his  imagination,  and  to  have  east  his  spirit  into  momentary 
perturbation.  Now,  saith  he,  is  my  soul  troubled.  The  scenes  of 
agony  through  which  I  am  destined  to  pass,  are  so  near  at  hand,  and 
so  exceedingly  formidable,  that  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  them 
human  nature  recoils,  and  my  heart  trembles.  And  what  shall  I  say  ? 
— What  prayer  shall  I  offer  up  to  my  heavenly  Father,  who  heareth 
'me  always,  at  this  alarming  crisis  ?r-ShaU I  listen  to  flesh  and  blood? 
— Shall  I  desert  the  honourable  cause  in  which  I  am  embarked  ? — 
Shall  I  ask  to  be  excused  from  the  dreadful  conflict? — Shall  I  say, 
Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  ? 

"  This  is  evidently  our  Lord's  meaning,  and  the  clause  ought  to  foe 
read  with  an  interrogation.  It  is  not  honourable  to  our  Lord's 
character,  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  usual  firm  and  dignified  tenor 
of  his  mind,  to  suppose  that  he  first  ofiers  an  unqualified  prayer  to  be 
excused  firom  suffering,  and  then  immediately  retracts  it.  His 
meaning  in  this  brief  but  interesting  soliloquy  unquestionably  is,  to 
express  the  firmness  of  his  resolution,  and  his  entire  devotedness  to 
the  will  of  God,  in  the  discharge  of  his  mission,  q.  d.  What  prayer 
will' it  become  me  to  offer  in  these  trying  circumstances? — Will  it  suit 
my  character  and  ofHce — will  it  agree  with  the  glorious  prospects 
which  are  now  opaiing  before  me,  and  the  immortal  prize  which; I 
have  in  view,  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  appalled  and  fainting 
nature?  I  cannot  act  so  base,  so  unworthy  a  part.  If  I  were  now  to 
decline  the  cup  of  suffering,*  I  should  defeat  the  main  purpose  of  my 
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Tnission.  tt  Wa^  fbt  this  came  that  I  dame  to  dili  h^Mr.  'ft  #aift'that 
by  my  death  I  tnight  ratify '^e  eoTeinaAt  «f  Ibve ;  that  I  rsnight  redeem 
mankind  fh>in  the  bdndag^  <»f  eft<0r,  idointiryr^aid  vii»;  and  might 

•  MveFthcm  ifom  wfath«idfiiiii$'th8tl'was  leat  td^r^aeh^h^  IfMfNriy 
and  -was  empowered  to  aotbentioate  my  Olivine  miaami^y  aigna^aad 

•  miraelA:  to  «ecomflidb9  therefore^  tlMa  gracious  pwfMiae  of  looon* 
•.eSiiig  the  world  to  God,  and  of  brii^giiig  many  ssaM  -to  glorjFi  -I 

willingly  submit  to  all  thai  it  is  necessai'y  previously  to  <undeigo : 
I  t«fu8e  not  to  die  4  I  shrink  not  from  any  suffenng,  however  severe. 
I  have  only  one  petition  to  offer :  Father^  glorify  thy  name ;  fulfil  all 

•  thy  ffood  pleasure  in  thy  devoted  servant.  I  came  into  the  world  to 
do  thy  wui,  for  that  wiQ  h  mine.  tiCt  God  be  honoured,  and  tam 
well  pleased:  whether  it  be  by  labour  or  suflering,  by  life  ax 
death."    P.  124. 

We  must  allow  for  Mr.  Betehaixfs  peculiar  nottblis  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  Christ's  death;  those  who  would  see  thd  passage 
paraphrased  by  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
may  of  conrse  consult  Doddridge. 

In  thfe  ixth  Sermon  intitled  **  Trtie  religron  distiVigttjsfcefl  from 
error  and  superstition,'"  Mr.  Belsham  indulges  hlibsedf  as  mi^t 

!  be  expected  in  many  severe  strictures  n6t  only  upon  the  mem- 
bers and  ministers  of  the  established  Churchy  but  upon  all  who 
agi-ee  with   that  Church  in  the  belief  of  some  or  the  most 

'  im^portant  doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as,  the  corruption  of 
the  human  nature,  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  regetieta- 
tion,  iustification  by  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  iso 
on;  but  as  we  have  ahready  made  some  extracts  from  this 
4iscoui«e,  w^  shafl  proceed  to  others,  that  tntist  not  pass  entirely 
without  notice,  tiamely,  the  xvith,  xviMi,  xviiith,  md  toMi,  m 
vAnch  we  find  some  most  e^mordinary  notiatiB  ses  td  th^  fcdm^ 

'  state  of  things,  though  like  mbst  of  Mr.  Bdshtei'i^  concdts, 
leaving  us  much  at  a  loss,  after  all,  to  know  what  his  ^otild'fi^y 

'  have  us  believe,  or  what  not.    However  of  this  we  may  he 

'  certain,  that  if  he  does  not  totally  deprive  ns  of  aB  prosjp^ct 
and  expectation,  of  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  nohod^  "upon^^e 
face  01  die  earth  could  make  out,  from  Mr.  BelshanTs  Ike- 
count  of  matters,  where  they  are  to  be  looked  Tor.  In  Sermon 
xvi,  after  assuring  his  readers,  and  we  shaU  not  pi^tend  to 
say  he  is  wroug  m  this,  that  the  futuse  iife  of  4?fae  xighteous 
w^U  he  a  social  stale,  he  veritures  a  ccMSJeeture,  p.  383.  that  "  ^e 
plax)e  in  which  the  Unrighteous  will  undet^go  llieir  ])dlial  Ma- 
tifiBce,  may  be  the  same  with  that  in  which  the  vight^Us'^Will 
enjoy  their  promiised  rei^ard ;"  hot  this  is  not  aH;  he  is  dissoMd 
lo  think  that  some  part  of  the  V€fiyMf>pti«»s^^tteirigMMn 
(We  were  going  to  say  in  heaven,  but  toM  must  toOt  *e5  *•  lAiy 
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•9xka  ifrc^pi  ;geaero)4s  afxil  gr^uaUy  sueeesfif&l  axeritiDiis  io  i^olflm 
their  fallen  awi  iwliaippy  fellow-crfiii;tur€»;"  ^'  thip  su;pposituMi,^^ 
Mft  B^tehoml  ftflds,  ''  is  at  ietftt  as  E^tiooMd,  jand  it  it  &r  .kst 
fiaioittl^  tinn  iba  Tulgar  creed  oonoerniiig  tbe  termeste  m(  Mi> 
and  1  ami  icoi^iiifeM^  that  it  is  »ot  less  ooHMteet  mth  ^ 
doelniie<i»f  tibe  fiiew  i^aflseat.'^    Kow  we  ccmfess>  paft'of  oar 

'  own  Tulgar  creed^  being  built  upon  the  parable  of  our  Lord, 
related  in  the  «ritb  -chapter  of  the  Gospel  of-  St»  Luke,  kad 
taught  us  to  fancy  that  there  waukl  finally  be  so  **  gt^at  a  gulf/* 
between  ihe  abodes  of  the  righteous,  and  the  wickedi  4hat  those 
wJxd  would  pass  fromt)ne  to  the^other^  would  find  it  impossible^ 
We  liad  been  led  to  fancy  that  the  righteoits  4nd  the  wicked^ 
like  .the  sheep  and  the  goats,  .(Matt  xxv.)  would  go  totalfydifier- 
ent  way^  the  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  l^tyihe  one  into ' 
Christ's  own  glorious  Idngdoai,  the  other  into  the  everlasting 
file  pcepared  ior  the  devil  and  his  angels.  We  had  been  led  to 
jfancv  tJaat  the  good  would  be  admitted  into  the  special  presence 
of  diody  and  the  unrighteous  igaominiously  driven  from  it.  At 
aU  eveni^,  we  had  been  led  to  suppose^  from  the  para))l6  of 
Pjiv^s  and  Lazarus,  already  refercea  to,  diat  so  far  from  the 
^miliar  iutercourse  depictured  by  Mr.  Belshan^  the  wicked 
l^ould  be  so  situated  ^s  to  seek  in  vain,  any  comfort  an^  consola* 

,  iion  at  th^  Jiauds  of  the  xighteous^  and  that  in  fact  as  Dr. 

.  Poddrldge  paraphrases  the  .pa^afge,  a  vast  immeasurable  void 
lypuiLdlbe  interposed  between  them,  and  that  they  would  con- 
tinue at  jw  uoapproaehable  distance  from  each  pther.  As  Mr. 
Belsha^  does!  jaot  tell  us,  upon  ivhat  particular  foundation  he 

.  puilds  .his  eonfidence,  tkni  nis  conjecture  is  not  less  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  I^New  Testament,  than  our  vulgar  creed, 
we  are  precluded  from  arguing  the  pdnt.  with  him^  aw  A^e  are 

^  certainly  not^ony  tolbe  saved  the  trouble. 

Ii^  Sermon  xvii^,  on  ^'  the  presence  of  Godl  in  Heaven  aad 
ISeUJ*'  we  have  some  more  of  Mr.  Belsham's  rational  conjeQtuj;e8. 
It  has  1)een.  common  to  say»  we  -hope  to  go  ig  heaven  when  we 
die.;  but  mie  jneed  hc^  so  jio 'longer>  according  to  Mr.  Belsham^ 
if  we  stay  quietly  where  we  are  it  will  be  quite  enough^  for  the 
eartli  it  seems  will  be  heaven,  and  here  we.  shall  pass  our  future 

,  as  yioii  as  our  present  life;  and  what  is  more  delightful  it  is  in 
Tact,  at  this  moment  getting  ready  for  us,  and  may,  for  what  me 
know  be  completed  in  a  twinklii^of  time,  after  telling  us^  that 
lieaven  ^d  Jiell  as^set  forth  in  Scripture,  are  mere  (i\gur^  of 

;  speech/  '  .  \  ,'  /, 

'4  ,  .  '  -  •  ■- 

^  The  •opii^SA  wbk^  iitany  have  dip&oeA  moai  reUionult'  says  .Mr. 
.  J^shamb  *'  aiU  to  whi^b  t]^e  Scf^^^^  give  most  cowdenonce^  con- 
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cerniBg  the  place  where  the  righteous  shall  inherit  the  reward  of 
their  virtue,  is,  that  the  future  residence  of  the  yirtuous  will  be 
fixed  in  this  terraqueous  slobe  after  it  shall,  by  a  gradual  process  of 
improvement,  be  restored  to  its  original  paradisiacal  state. — And 
that  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  gradual  and  accelerated  improvement, 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  all  candid  and  attentive  observera  of 
Nature." 

Now  we  confess  we  do  not  understand  this.  That  many  places 
upon  the  earth  are  improved  and  improving,  we  are  ready  to 
admit ;  and  that  many  arts  and  sciences  mainly  conducive  to 
our  earthly  enjoyments  are  much  advanced,  we  are  also  ready  to 
admit ;  but  that  the  earth  itself  is  improved  and  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  a  paradisiacal  state,  seems  to  us  little  less  than 
laughable;  To  oe  sure,  it  may  be  that  in  another  Paradise  we 
may  not  want  many  things  of  which  we  now  stand  in  need,  but 
if  we  should  happen  to  want  them  in  a  course  of  ages  not  inca- 

1>able  of  calculation,  we  might  find  ourselves  sadly  at  a  loss,,  for 
et  us  but  consider,  on  how  many  things  we  depend,  that  are 
now  extracting  from  exhaustible  store-houses ;  they  need  not  be 
enumerated ;  a  child  will  understand  that  we  alludfe  to  all  those 
universal  substances  that  are  now  gotten  with  ^reat  expence  and 
labour,  from  what  are  called  the  "  bowels  of  the  Earth.^  True 
it  is,  that  perhaps  in  Paradise  we  may  be  able  to  do  without 
fires,  or  kitchen  utensils,  and  that  most  unparadisiacal  produce 
tioh  of  the  earth,  money;  we  might  be  able  to  do  without 
precious  stones,  ornamental  nlate,  and  so  forth,  but  still  the 
barren  and  empty  mines  ana  excavations.  Would  be  rather  a 
disfigurement  to  the  earthly  heaven.  We  should  think,  that  any 
ornament  proceeds  from  gradual  improvement,  but  Mr.  Belsham4 
heaven  we  know,  is  to  be  hell  also,  and  how  the  improvements 
on  which  he  builds  such  great  hopes,  can  be  available  to  the 

imrposes  both  of  heaven  and  hell,  we  must  confess  we  are  at  a 
OSS  to  understand.  We  are  not  forgetful  of  the  Millennium 
while  we  are  writing  this,  nor  can  we  pretend  to  say  what 
changes  our  globe  may  undergo  hereafter ;  but  that  it  is  now 
improving  rapidly  into  a  paradisiacal  habitation,  for  the  right- 
eous, quite  surpasses  our  beUef,  and  we  think  it  is  very  unreason* 
able,  in  this  ^eat  minister  of  the  rational  church,  to  expect  tha& 
any  person  m  his  senses  could  believe  it  But  Mr.  Bdsham 
goes  on :  *'  And  in  this  renovated  and  happy  state,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  God  will  reside.  If  this  be  heaven,  then  if  wo 
ascend  up  into  heaven  God  will  be  there."  P.  392.  Really  th^si 
rational  Christians,  make  a  fine  use  of  their  reason.  How  reason- 
able is  the  iabove  sentence.  If  earth  be  heaven,  and  Qoj^ 
residing  there,  then  if  we  ascend  up  to  heaven  (he  does  not  say 
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whence)  God  will  be  there!  Most  rational  conclusion!  Who 
so  wise  as  Mr.  Belsbam  and  his  party?  But  earth  is  to  be 
hell  also;  at  least,  though  Mr.  Belsham  does  not  determine  so, 
he  thinks  it  not  improbable ;  only  the  wicked  are  to  have  hell  in 
themselves,  and  so  they  have  now,  figuratively  speaking,  and 
therefore  there  need  be  neither  new  heavens  nor  new  earth,  nor 
even  an  improved  earth,  to  bring  this  about,  but  that  they  shall 
inherit  paradise,  merely  to  look  with  envious  eyes  upon  the 
enjoyments  of  the  blessed,  is  certainly  not  what  we  have  hitherto 
been  taught  to  think,  or  is  the  idea  borrowed  from  the  punish* 
ment  for  the  idle,  in  the  work-houses  at  Hamburgh,  whom  they 
suspend  in  an  immense  basket,  while  dying  with  hunger,  over  the 
plentiful  dinner  table  of  the  diligent  and  industrious. 

The  xviiith  Sermon  is  upon  the  ascension  of  Christ ;  but  as  for 
his  going  far  above  the  clouds  to  sit  at  the  right-hand  of  God, 
this  IS  very  much  too  great  an  absurdity  to  be  swallowed  by  a 
rational  Christian ;  let  us  hear  Mr.  Belsham  upon  this  particular 
topic. 

**  The  popular  and  almost  universally  prevailing  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject is,  that  heaven  is  a  place  far  above  the  skies,  where  God  has  fixed 
his  peculiar  residence,  and  where  he  manifests  his  presence  by  some 
^nsible  symbol  of  his  glory :  that  it  is  inhabited  by  saints  and  angels  of 
various  orders  and  degrees;  that  Jesus  in  his  glorified  state  resides 
there ;  that  his  place  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  that  is, .  very  near 
to  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  and  in  the  most  honourable  sta- 
tion ;  that  this  is  his  fixed  abode,  and  that  from  this  high  and  glorious 
habitation,  he  superintends  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
church,  and  that  firom  heaven  he  will  descend,  at  the  great  consumma- 
tion of  all  things,  to  raise  the  dead,  and  to  judge  the  world. 

''  I  appeal  to  all  who  hear  me,  whether  this  be  not  the  opinion  which 
generally  prevails,  not  only  amongst  unlearned  and  uneducated  Chris- 
tians, but  even  among  the  learned,  the  inquisitive,  and  the  rational.  It 
is  the  current  hypothesis  and  belief,  which  very  few  persons  ever  call 
in  question,  and  concerning  which  hardly  any  one  ever  thinks  of  start- 
ing a  doubt. 

*'  I  do  not  deny  that  the  doctrine  of  a  local  heaven,  above  the  skies, 
which  is  so  prevalent  among  Christians,  was  equally  popular  among  the 
Jews.  It  is  plain  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the 
miserable  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  taught  that  the  sky  was  a 
solid  concave  arch,  spangled  with  innumerable  stars,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  sun  and  moon  performed  their  diurnal  and  nocturnal  revo- 
lutions. That  this  solid  arch  or  firmament  divided  the  waters  above ; 
that  rain  and  hail,  and  snow  and  dew,  descended  from  the  great  reser- 
voir above  the  clouds.  And  that  far  above  the  sky  was  the  place  of 
heaven,  the  throne  of  God,  the  habitation  of  his  pecu^ar  residence. 

'*  All  this  is  chimerical,  and  irrational  \  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
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dl  just  concepdoM  of  the  Supireme  Being,  Mid  wkh  atttKKt  an  iMlight-' 
eoed  philosophy  teaches  us  of  the  true  structuie  of  the  iinHrerw.  h% 
reading  the  Scriptures,  we  should  continually  beax  wt  imnd  thtit  ilio' 
olgeet  of  dhrine  revelation:  t»  not  to  instractmi  ki'  tlM^piinc^eiitrf' 
flBtronomy,  or  other  brandies  of  Batumi  pfciloadpby,  Inil  to  d^ase  tte 
imily,  the  afctribuiee,  and  the  sole  supretaaey  «f  iikaighty  iSod,  ^  ve* 
▼eal  the  awful  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and  to  leach  mea  how  to  live, 
here  so  as  to  be  happy  h««after  and  for  merm 

I  do  not  tay  that  the  Tulgat  tbeoqr  o£a  local  hi^a^von  ici  i«iposfahIe  ;^ 
but  that  it  is  unfounded  eidier  in  reaaon  or  revelationi  and.thjil^  it.iSf 
contrary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  naturo.  The  comiiaQO  3«ppQaitioa 
therefore  will  not  be  admitted  by  a  judicious  and  phflosophrcal  in- 
quirer, till  it  is  supported  by  much  clearer,  and  more  decisive  evidadce 
uan  any  which  has  yet  been  produced  in  ita  finrour."*    P.  419. 

Mr.  B.  then  launches  forth  into  the  unfathomable  abys»  of 
(he  starry  firmament^  according  to  modem  discoveries  ;^  lecdunt* 
ing  the  myriads  of ''  solar  and  planetary  systems^  and  clusteni  of 
svstems^  and  clusters  of  clusters,''  supposed  to  exist  *'  beyond 
the  utmost  efforts  of  imagination  to  comprehend,''  p.  423 ;  hqt 
to  what  end? — Why,  truly,  to  tell  us^  or  rather  to  ask  bs, 
*'  Where  now  is  the  place  for  a  local  heaven  ?  in  which  God  n»- 
veils  bia  essential  glory,  in  which  Jesus  dwells^  in  which  ssan:te 
and'aogels  are  continually  cmplc^ed  in  channting  hallaii^ahat 
Is  it  to  be  for  a  moment  believed,  that  Jeftus  i»  itnoved  to  a  dirn^ 
tance  so  immeasuTable  as  this  states  of  things  masl  itbfi/f^  fion  n 
worid  whidi  he  lately  inhabited,  ajsd  wkh  whieh  alone  he  kas^m^ 
eoncem  ?^  This  is  a  good  instance  of  bathos — ^we  forciUj  fan4 
cied  at  first,  that  Mr.  B^lsham  was  goin^  to  tK^lt  the  Son  of 
God,  above  all  these  mighty  works  of  God's  hands,  but  not  so. 
No,  no,  (as  Mr.  Belsham  himself  would  say)  the  man  Jesus  must 
be  brought  low;  he  must  not  presume  to  penetrate  the  abyss  df 
the  finnament,  or  go  so  high  as  even  one  inch  above  the  moon ; 
^ay,  not  a  thousandth  part  so  high  as  that.  We  confess,'  ^at 
when  we  first  read  this  passage,  we  irresistibly  put  our  penqH  to 
the  mai^in,  and  wrote, ''  Then  whece  is  he  ?"  We  ought  not  to 
teU  such  secrets,  perha^ ;  bat  truly  these  Unitanana  somestiiM^ 
coake  UB  laugh,  in  a  ie w  pages,  however,,  we  found  an  answer  tp 
out  rather  ^rt  inquiry :  and  here  it  is,  in  Mt»  Belabam'*  own 
inxds  :*-*  •  *  .•  "^ 


*• 


^  If  the  irnteri  of  the  New  I^esiafMnt  intended  todttUver  it  aalheir 
OfMOEBon,  that  Jeius,  when  he  ascended  firom  ^  Moum  of  Olives,  en- 
tered iato  gone  region  above  thedomk, — i  do  net  hsfeitate  to  sa^v  that 
in  this  esse  thek'  judgment  was  erroneoaSf  and  that  their  mistake  was 
fottodtd  in  an  erroneous  philosopkf" 
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Sa says^the  Sigh  Piie9t  of  th^  rational  Chri^tiansi  If  St.  Paul« 
St.  John^  or  St.  reitef,  were  to  visit  ibis  earth,  ^gain,  they  mu3t. 
b(9iii^a(9  of  going  into  Essex-Street;  tixe  philosophers  there  will 
assuredly  make  a  mock  of  their  divinity  and  theology :  for  Mr., 
Beldiam,  in  the  name  of  thq  party  no  doubt,  p.  427^  says,  *'  I 
repeat  it  theiefbre  again,  THERE  IS  NO  LOCAL  HEAVEN;'*, 
(even  the  cofitah  ave  all  his  own.)  However^  he  does  not  quite; 
leave  us  in  the  lureh,  *'  By  the  word  heaven/'  says  he^  "  they 
perhims  m^i0.  nothing  more  than  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds the  earth.  Into  this  our  Lord  realty  ascended^  and  there 
for  any  thing  that  appeared  to  them,  he  remained.'*  But  Mr., 
Bdsham  brings  him  down  again,  ^s  follows  :— 

"  It  remains  now  briefly  to  inquire,  under  what  form  our  Lord  at 
present  exists — ^in  what  place  he  resides — ^in  what  offices  he  is  em- 
ployed*—for  what  rea3Qns  it  was  necessary  or  expedient  that  he  should* 
visibly  ascaid-r— and  what  instruction  we  may  denve  from  this  nar- 
rative.*' 

^  Upon  those  curious  subjects,*'  he  has  the  precaution  to  add, 
^*  MttJSe.  can  be  known^  and  therefore  little  can  with  propriety  be 
advanced :"  that  is,  we  conclude,  when  we  depart  from  the  plain 
fvcMfds  of  Scripture. 

We  cannot,  however,  follow  Mr.  Belsham  through  all  his  en* 
quiries.  We  shall  merely  obseiTe  upon  that  which  stands  second 
m  the  hst;  namely.  In  what  place  our  Lord  resides?— This,  thai 
follows  the&j,  is  Mr.  Belsham's  answer  to  this  carious  question : — 

r 

**  As  to  the  place  in  which  Jesus  now  reudes,  it  has  \»een  conjectured 
by  a  late  learned  and  inquisitive  writer,  who  was  equally  eminent  as  a 
philosopher  and  a  divine  *»  that  his  abode  it  somc^wh^re  Qt  other  in 
this  world »  perhaps,  indeed,  confined  to  no  particular  place.  This 
hypothesis^  proposed  with  great  modesty,,  which  is  most  truly  correct^ 
and  philosophical,  and  which  in  a  certain  sense  has  been  the  received 
opinion  of  the  generality  of  Christians  in  all  ages,  (!)  has  had  the  fortune 
to  be  treated  with  &  degree  of  levity  which  it  does  not  merit.  I  knpw 
not  why,  unless  it  be  that,  like  many  other  curious  speculations,  it  is 
veniote  fro»  vulgar  prejudice  and  from  popular  and  customary  habits 
6f  thinking.  But,  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  no  local  heaven,  and  if  it 
bo  conceded  that  this  world  is  the  only  district  in  the  universe  with 
which  Christ  has  any  immediate  concern,  it  is  surely  most  reasonable 
to  believe  that  his  residence  is  somewhere  or  other  in  this  world,' 
though  the  subCtlty  of  his  ethereal  substance  renders  his  persoi^l  pre* 
sence  in  any  particular  pkMie  imperceptible  to  the  gross  organs  o£  sense.: 
If  this  opimon  be  erroneouSj  I  should  be  thaiikful  lo  see  the  error 
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pointed  out    If  it  be  treated  with  ridicule,  merely  because  it  is  un* 
cdtnliioRy  i  sm  willing  to  take  my  share  of  the  indignity."     P.  434. 

As  to  the  offices'  in  which  he  is  employed,  the  subject  of  the 
third  enquiry,  it  is  easily  answei'ed  by  these  rational  Christians. 
Truly,  he  is  busy,  invisibly,  in  *'  acauiring  or  improving  those 
quahfications  which  may  be  renquisite  for  sustaining  the  high  and 
honourable  office  which  is  assigned  to  him,"  viz.  that  of  being 
the  Jud^e  of  the  whole  world ;  and  indeed,  as  he  is  thus  em- 
ployed, m  improving  his  qualifications  for  the  Judge's  office,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  Mr.  Belsham,  in  the  same  page,  should  pro- 
nounce him  to  be,  in  no  manner  an  object  of  prayer  or  worship! 

We  are  really  tired  of  all  these  absurdities,  and  must  bring 
our  review  to  a  conclusion.  Mr.  Belsham  is  now,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  preface,  incapacitated  by  age  and  infirmities  from  public 
service.  We  do  not  wash  to  disturb  his  repose,  and  we  are  far 
from  wishing  to  question  his  sincerity.  But  of  his  theological 
talents  we  have  a  very  mean  opinion;  of  his  liberality  and  cour- 
tesy, the  book  before  us  has  given  us  no  very  favourable  impres- 
sion ;  and  as  to  his  system  of  Christianity,  so  long  as  we  are 
able  to  see  and  to  read  the  Greek  Testament  for  ourselves,  we 
shall  assuredly  not  resort  to  Mr.  Belsham,  or  any  of  his  Ess^- 
street  disciples,  to  help  us  to  interpret  it.  We  had  more  things 
to  notice,  but  it  is  quite  time  to  conclude.  We  are  glad  that  we 
have  seen  the  book,  because  it  tends  to  confirm  all  that  we  had 
previously  thought  of  the  perfect  shallowness  of  the  Unitarisua 
system.  They  may  well  make  their  appeal  to  Philosophy ;  for  as 
to  Divinity,  there  is  nothing  of  it  in  their  whole  system.  God  is 
God,  it  is  true ;  but  scarcely  the  God  of  man.  The  latter  being 
so  much  his  own  child,  as  to  be  sure  of  all  possible  indul^nee, 
and  so  much  his  assured  heir  to  the  riches  of  heaven,  without 
Christ,  as  to  be  perfectly  incapable  of  disinheritance.  Alas! 
alas !  that  such  things  should  really  be  sufiered  to  pass  for 
Christianity!  .  . 

Mr.  Belsham's  last  sermon,  or  rather  discourse,  for  sermon  it 
can  scarcely  be  called,  is  entitled,  "  A  Comparison  between  the 
preceding  and  the  present  Age,  with  respect  to  the  Encourage- 
ment given  to  Theological  Enquiry ;"  that  is,  in  fact.  Theological 
Free-thinking :  for  enquiry  does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Belsham's  party. 
Of  this,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  use  which  they  make 
pf  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  on  which  they  seem 
willing  to  vest  their  prospects  of  a  speedy  end  to  the  Trinita- 
rians and  their  doctrines,  oecause  they  now  have  such  high  au- 
thority for  rejecting  certain  passages,  which  before  stood 
Sievously  in  their  way :  and  there  their  enquiries  seem  to  stop, 
ut  true  and  faithful  enquirers  would  endeavour  to  know  what 
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effect  the  alteration  or  rejection  of  these  passages  had  on  Gries- 
bach  himself,  and  then  they  would  find,  that  upon  detection  of 
these  false  readings,  interpolations,  &c.  as  they  are  pZeo^etf  to  call 
them,  he  was  pleased  to  enter  a  solemn  protest  on  nis  own  part, 
against  the  very  conclusions  which  they  draw  from  his  curious  re- 
searches— solemnly  declaring  his  own  opinion  to  be,  that,  after 
all,  there  remain  so  many  and  glaring  evidences  in  Scripture,  of 
the  reality  of  Christ's  divinity,  as  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  critics 
and  commentators  to  invalidate  them.  And  another  instance 
still  we  have  of  their  treatment  of  Griesbach  as  a  theological  en- 
quirer, in  the  case  of  the  first  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
which,  in  their  new  and  improved  version,  as  they  style  it,  they 
mark  as  of  doubtful  authority,  though  Griesbach  admits  them  as 
to  be  found  in  all  existing  MSS.  or  versions,  without  one  excep- 
tion. Now,  such  facts  as  these  must  not  be  adduced  as  instances 
of  theological  enquiry,  but  of  bold  and  audacious  free-thinking ; 
and  if  the  present  age  be  more  favourable  to  such  unruly  attempts 
upon  the  Scriptures,  than  preceding  ages,  we  are  far  from  haiUng 
it,  as  Mr.  Belsham  does,  as  the  harbinger  of  ^ood  things. 

One  remark  more,  and  we  have  done  with  Mr.  Belsham ;  per- 
haps for  ever.  To  prove  that,  though  we  are  advancing  to  a  state 
of  perfect  liberty  as  to  all  possible  interpretations  of  the  written 
word  of  God,  we  are  not  yet  very  near  to  the  consummation  of 
this  great  blessing,  Mr.  Belsham  asks,  among  other  enquiries  to 
the  same  purpose — **  And  are  there  not  some,  who,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  world,  publicly  resist  the  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
at  least  without  the  antidote  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  V* — 
A  pretty  question  indeed  for  Mr.  Belsham  to  put,  who,  by  his 
improved  version,  has  so  plainly  evinced  his  desire,  and  that  of 
most  of  his  party,  to  prepare  such  an  antidote,  against  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  received  Text,  as  shall  set  the  latter  totally 
aside,  as  a  condemned  book,  exploded  by  the  Index  Expurgatorius 
of  modem  Unitarians,  and  the  prohibitory  Bull  of  their  great 
Essex-street  Pontiff! 

When  will  these  rational  Christians  condescend  to  become 
reasonable  ? 
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tkmaku  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Woljh^  B.A,^  Curate  of  DoftiimghMtctre, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Armagh;  with  a  brief  Memoir  of 'his  Lift.'  '  ^  th^ 
Rev.  J.  A.  Kussell,  M.A,     Second  Edition,     fp/  474: '  l^s, 

London.    Hamilton*     1826. 

•  •  •  . 

The  voKiine  before  us  contains  the  biograpKy  of  a  lite  yoiitig* 
Iriali  clergyman ;  with  a  selection,  made  from  nfe  papers  by  hi^ 
friend  and  biographer,  of  his  poemsi  miscellaneous  thoughts/ 
and  sermons,  ' 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  province  to  enter  upon  a  crittcaf 
examination  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wolfe's  poetry;  our  business 
is  with  hia  clerical  life :  but  it  seems  to  be  now  authenticated, 
and  it  will  prepare  many  of  our  readers  fbr  finding  traces  of  noi 
common  abSitr  in  his  remains,  that  he  was  the  writer  of  th^ 
admired  monoayi  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  beginifing  ' 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funoral  not^^  , 

.  Ab  Im  cone  to  ibe  xamptrt  we  burned* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  he  should  have  been  content  to  remain  the 
unknown  author  of  this  popular  specimen  of  his  powers,  whUst 
the  applause  which  it  received  was  producing  vanous  imitations 
by  writers  who  wished  to  obtain  bom  the  pubEc  the  credit  due 
to  himselC* 

From  the  account  given  of  his  life  we  learn,  that  he  was 
brought  to  England  at  an  early  age,  and  had  the  advant^e  of 

passing  three  years  under  Mr,  Richards,  at  Hyde  Aoroy, 

'  .  -J  • 

*  As  we  do  DoLfind,  in  this  collection,  the  lines  on  tbe  late  king's  barial, 
we  prc^ame  tTiey  are,  benceforward,  to  be  considered  as  falsely  aserfbed  to 
Hm  attUiOT'^f  tii»  fliooody  oa  Sir  J.  Moere. 

Its  XjuUk  iff  Jidt  \aif6jimj  eorcect,  yet  the  ioUowiog  st^noas  ^e  mach  m 
Vi&  stjle* 

I  saw  him  on  tbe  terrt^ce  proud  ..... 

Walking  i»  heaHib  and  gbidaess,  .    ^' 

Begirt  with  his  court,  and  in  all  tbe  crowd 

Not  a  single  look  of  sadness. 


>.  J 


• «.  •  ♦  ■» 


I  ".<  I  •" 


I  hav«  beard  the  earth  on  his  coffin  pour 

To  the  nwffled  driam's  deep  roJIf  ng. 
While  the  minute  gun,  with  its  solemn  roart 

DrownM  the  death-bell's  tolling. 

'  »'■ 
The  time  since  he  walked  in  his  glory  thus. 

To  the  grave  till  I  saw  him  carried, 

Was  an  age  of  the  mightiest  change  to  us-;     '  •  ^' .     - '    '• 

.   .JEI«t  to  >|iw  a  Bight  iia¥<ii»ed«  ^,„    ,•       "t^^i  )• 
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Winchester;  whose  esiablishniexit  the  editor^  howeter^  teems 
to  h&ire  confouDded  with  WiQiam  of  W^^ehma'^iioMefimiitoc 
tipn,.  Winchester  school  und  coUeg^. 

Before  he  bad  finished  his  seventeenth  year^  he  entered  die 
univenky  of  Dublin,  in  1809;  where  he  is  represented  a^  gain- 
ing the  afiection  and  respect  of  his  companions.^  His  classical 
knowledge  may  be  siqpposed  to  have  fadiitated  his  g^wong 
considerable  distinctions^  in  the  outset  of  hia  <^)Iegiate  osireer  } 
but  his  exertions  in  the  new  pursuit^  to  which  his.  attemtioDt 
was  liow  summoned^  are  satisfactorily  attested,  by  his  afterward? 
carrymg  off  an  academic  honour  at  an  examination  in  which 
*^  tm  severer  sciences  formed  the  leading  subjects." 

In  1814  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree;  and  began  to  pre- 
pare lyxoself  for  the  arduous  struggle  inipoBcd  on  9II  aspicaf^ts 
to  a  Dublin  feUowship.  The  fellows^  hjowever>  by  a  re^atiQCf^^ 
new  in  the  Difhlfn  College  not  beujg  pennittetd  to  marry* 
Mr*  Wolfe,  from  some  attachment,  ahandoned  the  pursultj^sji^ 
look  orders. 

The  next  important  step  in  Mr,  Wolfe'a  squirt  lifcji  was  i    , 

**  Etis  removal  from  society  which  he  loved,  from  the  centre .  of 
sdfince  and  literature,  to  which  he  was  so  much  devoted,  to  an  obsctire 
and  remote  country  curacy  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  he  eoul^ 
not  hope-  to  meet  one  ii^dlvidual  to  enter  into  his  ieehngs,  or  to  hoUf 
communion  with  him  upon  the  accustomed  subjects  of  his  fi>nn^ 
puibuits." 

His  biographer  states,  rather  romantically,  that  i^e  felt  thi;^ 
"  as  if  he  had  been  transplanted  into  a  totally  new  world  ;*'  and 
that  he  shuddered  at  the  sacrifice  which  he  was  about  to  ma|^e, 
as  HO  less  than  is  required  from  '^  a  missionary  abandoning 
home,  and  friend%  and  cherished  habits,  for  the  awful  and  imn 
portant  work  to  which  he  has  solemnly  devoted  himself.^        j 

For  the  encouragement  of  <he  numbers,  who  are  summoned 
from  the  bosom  o£  our  univ^sities  ta  situations,  which  they 
may  be  tempted  at  first  to  view  with  feelings  resembling  this 
above,  we  have  to  say,  that  Mr.  Wolfe  appears  soon  to  have 
found  real  happiness  in  his  parochial  employments;  though,  in 
addition  to  the  evils  which  they  contemplate,  he  withdrew  from 
die  capital,  recently  deprived  by  death  of  an  intimate  friend  ; 
disappointed  in  his  affections ;  and  that'  he  came  to  wretched 
apartments  at  Ballyclog,  Tyrone,  whose  scattered  population 
were  to  be  sought  out  amidst  bogs  and  wastes ;  and  that,  of 
such  Protestants  as  he  found  within  his  cure,  the  majority 
were  prepared  to  view  him  aa  an  unsound  guide.  But  his 
Qooduct  made  warm  friends,  where  he  had  found  the  jealousy 
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of  dissent ;  and  as  he  himself  advanced  in  the  love  of  God»  and 
zesil  for  the  souls  of  men^  he  discovered^  that;,  lyhilst  the  sim- 
plest of  his  parishioners  could  speak  of  thode  thiogs^  they 
could  enter  into,  what  had  happily  become  Ai$  most  anicipufi 
feelings  J  and  pould  iwld  communion  wiib  Aim  Jipontb^  Bubf^cis. 
of  his  dail^  pursuits, 

<  They  who  have  felt  the  di6Scuky  of  combining  any  effid^at 
endeavours,  to  instruct  the  poor,  with  a  futhfol  and  undis- 
guised adherence  to  such  opinions  as  the  persons  addressed 
are  prejudiced  against,  will  be  glad  to  have  as  many  details  as 
can  be  given  them,  respecting  any  successful  instances.  Mr. 
Wolfe's  biographer  thus  speaks  of  his  manner,  and  success 
with  the  dissenters. 

^  Amongst  his  constant  hearers  were  many  of  the  Presbyterians^ 
who  seemed  much  attracted  by  the  earnestness  of  his  devotion  in  read- 
ing the  Liturgy — the  energy  of  his  appeals,  and  the  general  simplicity 
of  his  life ;  and  such  was  the  respect  they  began  to  feel  towards  hiifn, 
that  they  frequently  sent  for  him  to  administer  spiritual  comfort  afid 
support  to  them  in  the  trying  hour  of  sickness,  and  at  theapproacb  of 
death. 

*'  A  large  portion  of  the  Protestants  in  his  parish  were  of  that  deno- 
mination ;  and  no  small  number  were  of  the  class  of  Wesleyan  Me« 
tbodists.  Though  differing  on  many  points  from  these  two  bodies  of 
Christians,  he  however  maintained  with  them  the  most  fri^dly  intdr- 
course,  and  entered  familiarly  into  discussion  on  the  subjects  up(Mi 
which  they  were  at  issue  with  him. 

"  There  was  nothing  in  the  course  of  his  duties  as  a  clergyman  (as 
he  himself  declared)  which  he  found  more  difficult  and  trying  at  ihrst, . 
than  how  to  discover  and  pursue  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  nu- 
merous conscientious  Dissenters  in  his  parish,  and  especially  with  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  claim  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. While  he  lamented  their  errors,  he  revered  their  piety ;  and  at 
I^agth  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes  in  softening  their  prcr|u£eetf,  and 
conciliating  their  good  will.  This  he  effected  by  taking  care,  in  his 
visits  amongst  them,  to  dwell  particularly  upon  the  gnuid  and  ^tUd 
truths  in  which  he  mainly  agreed  with  them,  and,  sh&ve  all,  by  tf  ^mi- 
tieme  of  eontradiction  (yet  without  a  surrender  or  compromise  of  opi^ 
nion)  on  the  points  upon  whicli  they  differed*  It  is  a  curions  fact^^tbat 
some  of.  the  Methodists,  on  a  few  occasions,  sought  to  put  his  Ofaritf^ 
tian  character  to  the  test  by  purposely  using  harsh  and  humiliating 
expressions  towards  him,  in  their  conversations  upon  the  nature  of 
refigton*  This  strange  mode  of  inquisition  he  was  enabled  to  bear 
with. the  meekness  of  a  child ;  and  some  of  them  afterwards  assured 
him,  that  they  considered  the  temper  with  which  such  a  trial  is  en- 
dured as  a  leading  criterion  of  true  conversion,  and  were  hap|>y  to 
find  in  him  so  unequivocal  a  proof  of  a  regenerate  spirit. 
•  **  They  soon  learned  to  value  his  instructions  as  a  Christian  minis- 
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teri  though  conveyed  in  a  manner  different  from  what  they  us^nallQr. 
heard,  and  divested  of  peculiarities  which  they  habitually  associated 
witb  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel.  He  says  himself—'  I  am  here 
between  Melodists  arid  Calvinists  (or  Presbyterians),  and  I  have 
preached  to  boA  in  the  churdi,  and  conversed  with  both  m  the  cottage ; 
and  I  haive  bieen  "dometimes  amused  to  observe  the  awkward  surprise 
with  which  they  have  heard  me  insist  upon  the  great  doctrines,  witfa* 
oiit  bringing  in  theur  own  peculiar  tenets,  or  using  their  own  technical 
cant-*-«the  surprise  with  which  they  found  that  it  was  the  Ooapel,  and 
yet  that  it  wa&not  Calvinism  or  Methodism.' 

"  From  some  hasty  notes  which  he  took  down,  it  appears  that  he 
sometimes  entered  into  discussion  with  them  on  those  views  by  which 
they  seemed,  to  him,  to  confine  the  process  of  divine  grace  in  the 
conversion  of  sinners  within  limits  unauthorised  by  Scripture.  The, 
following  brief  remarks  (amongst  others)  shew  the  sobriety  of  thought 
witb  which  he  entered  into  the  consideration  of  such  subjects. 

"  All  system-makers  cramp  and  encumber  religion,  by  telling  you', 
that  the  mind  of  a  sinner  always  proceeds  through  certain  stages ;  of 
coavictioo,  repentance,  fiiith,  justification,  &c.  The  mind  when  con* 
verted  will  indeed  have  the  same  sense  of  the  nature  of  sin,  of  human 
oomiption,  of  the  want  of  a  Redeemer,  &c.  The  end  arrived  at  is 
the  same ;  but  the  ways  of  arriving  at  it  are  various,  according  to  the 
variety  of  dispositions  upon  which  it  has  to  act.  Thus,  upon  a  profli- 
gate, a  drunkard,  an  extortioner,  and  upon  a  man  of  liberal,  gene**- 
rous,  independent  principles,  I  am  sure  the  ways  of  acting  are  very 
difi&rent.  Compare  all  the  different  instances  of  conversion  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  jailor,  Lydia,  Cornelius,  the  thief,  &c. — But  the  Methodists 
adopt  a  class  of  converts,  and  deduce  a  general  rule  for  their  particu- 
lar case;  whereas,  there  seems  to  be  no  general  rule  in  Scripture. 
This  is  prescribing  laws  to  God's  Holy  Spirit.  He  seems  to  have  va- 
rious ways  of  effecting  a  sinner's  conversion,  and  of  adapting  himself 
to  different  dispositions :  so  that  the  method  of  a  Methodist  appears 
unfounded,  in  assigning  a  certain  process* 

"  It  is  no  weak  proof  of  the  Christian  spirit,  to  be  able  to  recognise 
tbe  loveliness  and  sublimity  of  true  piety  in  the  lowliest  or  most'for- 
bidding  forms ;  to  discern  its  excellence,  thougii  dwarfed  by  intellee- 
tual  littknese^  or  degraded  by. the  mean  garb  of  ignorance;  to  revere 
it,  even  when  surrounded  by  die  most  ludicrous  aecompdniments.     It 
is,  on  the  oontrstry,  an  index  of  spiritual  dufaiess,  perhaps,  of  \meiital^ 
inpapacftty,  to.  undervalue,  or  despise,  any  form  of  -  swsnd  religion,' 
merely  on  aceouat  of  such  disadvantageous  assodations.    '^t  ouT' 
author  held  the  great  truths,  of  Christianity  so  close  to;  his  hesiit,  that 
nothing  could  intervene  to  eloud  their,  beauty :.  his  spiritual  taste- aiid' 
perspicacity  was. such,  that-it  quickly  .descried,  and  (asby  amagnetie 
attraction)  embraced  a  kindred  spirit,  in  .whatever  guise,  it. oj^poiredw] 
It  could  septate  the.  dross;  it  0Quld'.detach<the- grosser  elemeaia; 
and  delight  to.  look  forward  to  that  happy  time  when  the  miHfof 
genuine  religion,  however  depressed  by  the  meanness  of  tbe  subject  in' 

6 
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*«lliidi4t  ipifipcili  tdiiitelH  «r  diifigufcd  hj  tlie  wAaypyicnwifciiit 
•wkh  wfaftch^  here  on  earth,  it  mfty  be  attended,  wiU  uiiiredly 

lorlh  <Hi  allits  Tadiant  purity  and  nadve^gTandeui:."    ¥•  Hd. 

'.*'•'  ■  .'  ,  •       

:  The  aiHyinepaaMige«^clitfbks44diaia<^ 
iiK,et  th^*<iniiite  of  tlNrt  -iK^tMcfted  <M9Ufittfjf »*  a  |icWdii*iitifc^^<6 
-ttfid  Mb  to  <«eiti  file  heafts  of  «Mi  <ft  4rflfet^nt  t»i»t%iti»,  fftid 
4M^po!Jfctt;to'u^e  alt  his  Influence  to  dt^w  inrtd  tmd  (Siem^togediet 
*Wth  the  eords  df  ^Christian  lorre.  But  ttdmirabty  bdttpte A  aB  Tie 
seems  to  IiaVe  been,  fortd3hig  as  a  nseftil  iroilctnati  in  pvte^r- 
ing  the  harvest  of  his  divine  Mastier,  thaX  gracious  Lofd  s^red 
fkim  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day ;  taking  *him  to  his  own 
lieavenly  rest,  whtlst  liis  kibours  were  little  more  llian  begun. 
Before  he  had  been  two  years  and  a  half  a  curate,  his  firiemts^ 
in 'their  anxietjr  tiot  to  be  bereaved  of  ooa  bo  valuable  to4heH|9 
dnigged  him  from  the  country  where  eKertickOsto^  IdMriona-^or 
ius  rapidly  weakeak^  frasBe,  msfte  evidently  tariagiftg  Us  life 
4o  a  apeedfy  close*  ^  He  acquiesced  in  ikfi  dtflbfeat'iexpeiiwueMto 
mhiA  Aeit  adfectimi  snggesled  fyr  the  weftavery  >of  ms'  baailhy 
*illr  bti  the  dli^of  Fe4^rmry,  IBtS^  he 'gently  «iE{>ii«d<«AitaPt 

uttei^  the  Loin's  pra^^r* 

*    In  diseases  'like  his,  it  lias  been  oibserved  %y  Biifyop  BuOer, 

'1)h^  not  iinfrequently,  persons  appear  to  be  in  the  highest 
vigour  of  life  up  to  the  moment  bennre  death.  **  They  disco- 
ver,* says  he,  **  apprehension,  memory,  reason,  afl  entire :  with 
the  utmost  force  of  affection  ;  sense  of  character,  of  shume  and 
lionour ;  and  the  htighe^  mental  enioymeots  luid  i^aSerin^ 
ev£Q  to  the  last  gasp ;  and  these  surety  prov«  even  greater  vi- 
tgour  >of  Ufa  than  bodily  strength  does."    Mr.  WoUe  was  per- 

joittieA  to  iexi^mplify  in  his  >owu  person,  md  ia  a  v^ry  &ti$iking 
manoer,  this  remark  of  his  &vouiite  audiior  x 

"    '**Qn  tte.4ay  hefone  .his  dis8»iiiti4Mi,  the  medical ^psotleima  who 

.  tWtwdod  Jeam  Mt  H  his  diity  to  Mpjpmn  htm  of  his  imnibiediale  danger, 

itmi  ««pfesaod  biwielf  thuat  *  Yoax  min<i,  sic,  saema  la.b^jaoawBd 

iabo9i9  tUf^wsrid-jdiitt  I/naad  not  £»r  to*comiionica«a:to  yipnoKyjp^^ 

H^id  «iiBii0a  iif  Jtoui:  atale*'     <  Yea,  air,'  xepUed.he,  M  trvst  Ih^e 

..boea  kiumig  to  Uvie  itbo^  the  worU :'  and  be  then  made  aome^im- 

qpraaaiftfe  obsmFvatioBa.on  the  ^ound  of  hia  awn^faqpfn*;  andiwraig 

tatenwdsheavd^hat  they  had  a  favouulUe -effect,  heienteBed^mw 

.Ml]^tiaio^!th03a^)^  wiib  bHoon^^  and  iwpiliniiBdj:i^afc- 

>4P9  Aa  an  hour*.  1n^  .such  .a^eonvinai^  ^ifieatiagr  a«d,l»a^^^t4|fi|^> 

,.](i«A  Avat  a  time  when,  be  seeaaadxinGapafale  of  lotteaii^avii 

lflna^).tiuit  Ae.pbyaioiant  on  .ratiring  ;toan  adjoining  mom,  idhirew 

hiMetf  m  a  sofa,  in  twa»  easUimiiig,  ^.  lUberaas  wmolluiig  Wfiex- 

ikwm^i§hmit  $kH  maui  it  ia  aatoniahing  totaae  «iioh,amind:in  aimky 
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»6  Wftiftd;  Mch  inentd  vigour  in  a  poor  ^tnedrailtBi^'inlat  tbt 
grave  I'  "     P.  206. 

To  those  wham  he  has  left  behind  him  he  still  speaks,  m  the 
•serittotts  ^ich  Ibrai  the  inore  vafcMble  part  of  <bi«  i^waiBs. 
The  <sNe}6etion  has  been  made  hom  sernuMis  pretaebedr  if  we  dure 
not  mii^aken,  in  DdbKn,  and  amounts  to  no  more  than  fifibBaan; 
•bat  their  merits  are  of  a  very  high  order-.  Tli^  fervid  imagina- 
tion  which  characterises,  bpt  toe  fre^quently  spoils,  the  oraftory 
of  bis  countrymen,  has  ii^  been  et:tmgfrished,  but  it  has  been 
considerably  chastened^  by  the  awe  with  which  hi^  enl^tened 
'pifety  d.ppvoached  every  topic  connected  with  the  mi^esty  and 
sanctity  of  the  Deity.  The  language  is  such  as  would  natu- 
£atly  flow  from  the  lips  of  a  schoiar»  but  so  cleat  and  aimple  is 
4he  argument  that,  when  humbler  expre3sions  are  substituted, 
<kotse  discour^s^  become  adapted  to  produce  the  most  desira- 
ble 4iiq[N)essiGms  oia  a  congregation  of  peasants.  And  whilst 
•hfe  naiirer  softens  down  any  of  «tho8e  parts  of  the  ChrktiaB 
^Mbeme  of  redemption,  which  are  &G(Iifthne8s  in  the  eyes  oof  a 
proud  philosophy,  it  seems  peculiarly  Mr.  Wolfe!s  happiness 
^ot  td  exaggerate  any  favourite  doctrine,  at  the  exp^ise  of 
'diose  lia^tions  with  Which  it  has  been  gnnrded  in-Scr^ptaBe* 
,  The  following  passage,  from  h  <sennon  on  the  iesst,  **  Ye  <«re 
l>o^ght  with  a  price,**  will  shew  his  maimer  of  leading  hfs  heaiv 
^8  to  the  performance  of  moral  duties,  without  foi^etting  that 
he,  and  they,  ought  not  to  lose  the  vantage-ground,  on  which 
'Christian  teaching  stands  elevated  above  mere  moral  philosophy. 

« 

*^  If  a  prudent  man  of  the  world,  who  had  little  Tesp^eGt  for  'refigion, 

but^  a  hi^  sense  of  what  is  called  morality,  had  been  sesft  to  ptea«^ 

to  these  men,  wliat  argmnents  do  we  t:onceive  he  woMd  liave  eifr- 

ployed  ?    He  would  probably  have  Baid :  'The  excesses  ia  Whieb  ydu 

indulge  will  ritin  your  health,  wfll  tihorten  your  days,  wBl  rack  your 

liody  withpsdn  iacnd  disease,  wiH  enlbeble  ytiur  anderslnniliRg,  reiidei^- 

%g  it  poor,  unsteady,  and-effenlinate,  mmbleie  ibNow  any  Mgriiht, 

'mahly,  and  honburable  occupation  in  fife ;  ybu  wfll  tose  both  ymor 

^own  respect,  and  i!he  respect -bf^ie  world ;  and  if  you  jslnrish  ffl-««iiH, 

ttndice,  and  envy,  it  will  destroy  your  peace  *oftnind,  and -keep  yon^att 

>^ance  whh  yont  ^llow^-creatores,  ^wiilh  ^om  yea  slv»uM  )mekk 

^endijhip  and  tranqtiinfty/    And  he  would  say  Yevy  right':  thime  «i>^ 

'^hiekres  are  in  general  very  true;  bat,  ^as !  they  ape  seldom  fbttnfl 

rto  irvaB^;  and  when  they  do,  supped  'tiie  obje^^  gained,  iMtit  'hearts 

ireK^vefl,  their  lives  lenjrthened,  their 'svkecess  in 'the  purmiit  of  aflhMRice 

'aecured,  their  reputation  tending  Mt  in  the  eye  of  all  -tliewctfM^ 

*'diere  is  y^  som^diing  behind ;  there  is  a  death,  and  there  is  a'j«d||^ 

inent-;  and  have  thev  looked  tothem?  have  they  prepared  for^ttMrnf? 

Verily  they  have  had  their  reward,-*the  reward  they  looked  for, 
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health.  •  wealth,  long  life,  and  veptttation.  What  elaim  ha%e  they  to 
any  thing  farther  ? 

But  suppose  a  man  who  possesses  a  higher  sense  of  religion^  hut 
who  forgets  to  look  for  it  in  his  Bible, — who  recollecu  that  there  is  to 
be  a  state  of  rewards  and  pimishnients*  hat  who  forgets  that  it  is  only 
through  a  blessed  Mediator  that  we  can  hope  for  escape  fW>in  the  one, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  the  other, — sappoae  such  a  one'  sent  to  re- 
form these  profligates,  whaH  mi^t  he  say  f  He  would  probably  say, 
'  The  course  in  which  you  are  proceeding  is  offensiye  to  Almighty 
God,  and  will  draw  down  his  everlasting  vengeance  and  indignation 
upon  your  heads ;  but,  change  your  course,  and  reform,  and  yon  will 
then  deserve  his  forgiveness,  his  favour,  and  his  blessing/  Alas !  this 
argument  would*  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  less  chance  of  succeeding 
than  the  former ;  for  while  it  places  the  objects  to  be  attained  at  a 
greater  distance,  it  leaves  their  attainment  much  more  uncertain  $  fiir, 
in  the  first  place,  how  could  they  know  whether  the  God  of  holiness 
would  pardon  past  enormities  for  the  sake  of  future  obedience? 
Suppose  they  had  lived  a  life  of  righteousness  to  the  very  moment  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  would  they  not  be  obliged  to  continue  it  to  the 
end  ?  How  then  can  they  know  whether  future  obedience  may  atone 
for  past  transgressions  ? 

**  But,  in  the  next  place,  suppose  all  past  sins  cancelled,  to  what 
are  they  to  look  forwiurd  ?  One  might  say,  *  I  know  not  what  kind  of 
righteousness  or  what  degree  of  righteousness  God  requires.  If  he 
requires  a  life  of  unsinning  obedience,  I  am  lost  for  ever ;  if  not,  I 
know  not  what  vices  I  must  give  up,  or  what  I  may  still  keep  without 
forfeiting  his  favour.  I  have  no  reason  to  say  where  he  will  draw  the 
line  :  if  he  can  endure  sin  at  all,  without  punishing  it,  he  may  pardon 
me  in  my  present  state,  without  any  change  whatever  V 

**  But  what  was  the  argument  of  Paul,  the  Christian  apostle,  the  mi- 
nuter of  the  Gospel  ?  '  Ye  are  not  your  own :  ye  are  bought  with  a 
.price.'  You  are  bought  and  sold,  body  and  soul :  you  are  no  longer 
your  own  property.  Now  the  conclusion  that  he  immediately  draw9, 
is,  *  Therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are 
God's.'  I  do  not  call  upon  you  to  renounce  your  evil  ways,  because 
.you  think  it  may  conduce  to  your  own  health  and  convenience — to 
your  own  satisfaction  and  gratification  here — to  your  success  in  life» 
and  to  the  establishment  of  a  fair  reputation  ;  I  should  then  acknow- 
ledge you  to  be  your  own  property,  to  belong  to  yourselves :  nor  do  I 
summon  you  to  repentance  because  you  are  able  to  atone  for  your  past 
transgressions,  and  to  make  your  own  peace  with  God ;  this  would 
look  as  if  I  still  acknowledged  you  to  belong  to  yourselves,  and  to  be 
your  own  property,  and  that  you  could  make  a  bargain  with  Heaven, 
— ^that  you  could  buy  off  a  vice  with  a  virtue,  and  a  sin  by  some  fit  of 
obedience :  but  I  challenge  you  as  the  property  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
he  has  purchased  to  himself  for  ever  and  ever,  that  yon  surrender 

yourself  into  his  service^  and  glorify  him  as  your  Master,  your  SaviouTi 
and  your  Redeemer. 


.  EusselFt  Remains  of  the  Me  Bfip.  C.  Wo^e.         t»% 

'  *'  This  is  (he  argumopt  of  Qod  bjim^lf  io^i^yvej ^npxmm&^'^^  ^ 
turn  from  the  sins  of  his  own  heart  and  his  own  lif(^ ;  and  it  should  he 
as  omnipotent  as  the  God  from  whom  it  proceeds  i-ir*  Ye  are  bought 
with  a  price.'  ■  Fronx  what  are  we  bought  ?.  f  fpm^ttmsAvery.silistiluid 
the  punishment  they  would  draw  dowA.MppA  our/souls.*!  Hereig^very 
motive  that  can  actuate  a  rational  beipgt :  here  ^there  i«  no  dQubt  oC  the 
dreadful  aspect  which  our  sins  wear  in  th(3  sight  of  th^ .Supreme  Beii\g; 
for  they  required  a  terrible  .price  to  r^Wase  up  fjccuQ.tl^lQ'^no^Uiig 
less  than  the.  blood  of  God;  and  here. is, qo  doubt ^f  love  audiQerey 
and  forgiveaess-r-for  the  price  is  paid*  t  O  theut  as  you,  woiild,not*diar 
appoint  the  good  and  gracious  Being  uo^  ^L  tUiU;  be  haa  dofke  for  y^u ; 
as  you  would  not  wish  that  that  price  ifere,paid  for  you.  in  vqIu,, ac- 
knowledge yourself  his.purchased  setvant,  and  glorify  him  in  the  body 
and  in  the^spirit  that  he  has  bought!  You  must  become  his  property. 
P.  S25,  .   .         ; 

Of  his  more  elevated  style,  the  following  specimen  occurs  in 
speaking  of  man,  as  originally  created  in  the  image  of  Gop  : 

••  This  image — this  beautiful  image  haff  be^n  long  since  shivered 
and  disfigured ;  but  itn  fragments  remain  -to  testify  tHatit'onee  existed. 
There  is  in  the  hearts  of  men  a  testimony  that  they  shalliive'fof  ever; 
a  voice  that  echoes  through  futurity ;  a  sense  that  ^ey  shall  see  strange 
things  in  another  world ;  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity;  and 
find  no  resting  place.  This  is  a  fragment  of  God's  image,  a  shattered 
remnant  of  immortality,  and  it  is  there  to  testify  against  us ;  for  if 
it  had  been  perfect,  nothing  would  be  mbre  delightful  than  to  thiifk 
that  we  should  live  for  ever ;  to  look  forward  into  brighter  scenes, 
and  rejoice  in  the  glory  that  should  be  revealed.  All  the  gold  of 
Arabia  would  not  be  worth  one  hour's  excursion  of  the  mind  of  man 
into  the  regions  of  futurity.  For 'ever  and  for  ever  would  his  mind 
be  reaching  forward,  and  dwelling  \^ith  fondness  upon  the  thought^ 
that  never,  from  age  to  age,  when  time  should  be  no  more,  should 
he  cease  from  being.  The  pleasures  of  the  spirits  that  walk  to'  and 
fro  in. the  light  of  God's  countenance,  and  circle  his  throne  rejoicing, 
would  crowd  his  fancy  and  delight  his  hopes.  Virions  6f  celestial 
happiness  would  visit  him  in  dreams  of  the  night,  and,  compared  with 
the  dim  and  distant  perspective  of  eternity,  all  earthly  things  would 
seem  •  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.'  And  what  is  the  fact  ? 
Let  every  man  judge  himself  how  his  natural  heart  shrinks  from  the 
contemplation  of  a  future  state  of  being ;  how  he  shudders  to  look 
into  eternity,  as  into  some  dreary  and  bottomless  pit.  What  a  cold 
and  dismal  thing  does  immortality  appear ;  and  what  a  refreshment 
it  is  to  his  spirits  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  from  the  consideration, 
and  return  to  his  beloved  earth!  And 'then,  only  observe  with  what 
eagerness  and  desperation  he  gives  up  soul  and  body  to  the  pursuit 
of  things  which  he  knows  foil  well  will  soon  be  to  him'  as  if  they  had 
never  been.  And  yet,^thi9  mani  if  you  were  to  ask  Him  the'Vpiestfoni- 
would  tell  you,'  that  he  expected  to  liv^  lor  ever ;  ^d  that  when  hti^ 
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body  mui  tnonUttiDg  in  the  dut fiom  wUcfrit yriMuUkfiBf  his aoi^ 
would  phage  into  an  otemi  of  sjnritB  witbont  bottom  and  witfaont 
gfaore.  Thk  be  would  tell  yoo  gmrriy*  aa  a  laattcr  of  CfMine.  And 
then  only  obterye  him  for  one  week  or,fo^  a^  day»  or  for  tku  da^f 
whicb  has  been  aanetified  to  immortal  pqrpoaes,  and  yon  wiU  find  bu 
cares,  his  hopes,  his  fe^rs,  his  wisbe%  his  affeo^ons,  busie4.  and 
bustling  about  this  little  span  of  earth,  and  this  little  measure  of  time 
which  be  occupies :  and  death  finds  this  immortal  being  making  play- 
things of  sand,  and  carries  him  away  firom  them  all,  into  a  land 
where  they  shall  all  be  forgotten* .  This  is  a  strange  and  astonishing 
contradiction, — die  <mly  thing  that  looks  like  a  blunder  through  idl 
the  works  of  nature.  Every  thing  else  seems  .to  know  its  appointed 
time  and  its  appointed  place: — ^the  sun  knows  his  place  in  the. bear 
Tens,  be  does  his  duty  in  the  firmament,  and  brings  round  the  seasons 
in  their  order,  and  the  ocean  knows  the  boundaries  beyond  which 
it  must  not  dare  to  pass ;— every  animal  knows  the  home  wbich  kind 
nature  bas  provided — *  the  ox  Imoweth  bis  owner,  the  ass  his  master's 
crib ;  but  Israel  dotb  not  know ;  my  people  doth  not  consider** 
Among  all  the  creatntet  tbat  sunronnd  us,  fve  are  the.^OBi|(  beinp 
dMtlMk  not  to  our  nsthre  bome;  tike  only  beinga.tbat.'aeem  t»  hi|?j» 
brokear  the  laws  of  natnre;  to  have  forgottm^our  4NRner^  andc^tlM 
nueiainns  of  onr  Father  a  bmise.  This  naked  eiq^eoiation^oC  iini|io«« 
tality,  whik  we  aee  no  beauty  in  it»  tbat  we  should  desire  ilr-r]wbH(r 
we^ure  &edinff  on  asbes^  and  have  lost  our  relisb  for^iinmortal  jToo^tt 
Ss  ^me  of  the  fragments  of  God's  image;,  it  shews  tbat  it  once  je^^d^ 
snd  that  it  now  is  broken.*' 

'Hie  editor  has  acted  rightly,  in  not  snflfering  these  r^cs^f 
bis  friend  to  be  lost  to  the  worid.  At  the  same  tane^  we 
would  warn  him  not  to  be  induced,  by  the  eageniess  wiA 
wbieh  ^hese  may  haiie  been  accept^d^  to  poblkh  any  fiuth^ 
specimens  i¥hich  his  first  iudgment  had  condettmed*  i^s  iiot 
finished  by  his  departed  mend  with  the  .correOness*  wUeh 
he  would  have  felt  to- be  necessary  before  giving ;theni4o> the 
]nibl]Ck  In  the  present  sdection^  one  sermon^  which  4he  edftor 
supposes  tO'have  been  amongst  Mv.  Wolfe's  eaiiissty  isloa^d 
With  that  superabundant  imagery  atid;<eniauents  whfaeb  the 
uiafdy* taste  of  this  country  will  not  admire^  and.  which  hik 
firieiddPs  later  judgment  would  ilot  have  approired.  :  Tbe^sane 
may  be  said  of  his  speech  before  the  Historical  sociel^»  AxA 
though  we  disclaim  the  office  of  criticising  the  po^ieai  part  of 
die  vdutne,  we  could  wish  that  the  editor,  when  be  meets  the 
demand  for  another  edition^  would[  consider,  whether  Uie  cireiK> 
iation  of  thoae  productions  of  his  more  thoughtless  d^mwoidd, 
latterly/  have  given  his  friend  pjes^ure^  or  painw  We  caauet 
hdpitfainking  thut^Mr.  Wolfe'^  apparent, |neeB9ib|]p^ct42^ 
applause  bestowed  on  his  popular  monody^  proceeded  frefeilrii 
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pevsoiifof  his  piely  woaldnot  be  niiliicdy  to  f«el  regtet  omsn 
ftecting,  thiat,eTetv^  if  4h<» -poetry  0f  it  wits  >woy Ay  of  diose 
etegarit  models-  whieh^  heathen  afitiquity  ha&i  lett'^s,  the'^eatii* 
merits,  andthe  allusiotifto  the  state^  of  the  departed  soul,  ^xhibtt 
no  elevation  above  the  nibdels  of  Heathenism* 
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ROSE,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Corpus  Christi  College^  Oxford.  Svod 
Pp.  $56.     10s.  6d.    London.    Baldwin  and  Co.    1S26* 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  Mr.  Pem*ose  observes,  ''  th.at  e^ei^y  sLg9 
gives  preference  to  its  own  mode  of  unfolding"  its.  favourite 
topics*  Doubdess  the  remark  is  true ;  and  it  b  equally  appH4 
eable  to  classes  of  people  in  the  same  age ;  for  some  are  now  to 
be  found  who  prefer  DrvCollyer's  Lectures,  to  Augustine's  De 
Mirabilibus  Scripturse,  or  Bishop  .  Gregory's  Eight  Books» 
Hence  the  great  utility  of  tracing  the  current  of  the  human 
mind  in  any.  of  its  particular  channds^^of  noticing  th^  acces*- 
sion  which  it  received  from  the  various  streams  which  reason 
has  discovered,  or  superstition  invented ;  and  of  marking  the 
kifluence  of  the  whole^  ujpon  the  feelings,  the  thoughts^  an4 
the-  habit9  of  mankind*  Tht^t  those  waters.bave  in  no  instance 
been  pure,,  is  a  truth  ^attested  by  the  vast  accumulations  of  in?* 
dustry  and  knowledge.  Even  the  labour  which  has  been,  so 
sedulously  employed  upon  them,  hsifi  too  often  served  only  to 
agitate  the  stream  which  it  was  meant  to  purify ;  and  it  is  still  th^ 

Sreat  object  of  learning  and  wisdom,  to  separate  the  vButp  (aanc 
'om  the  bitter  waters  by  which  it  is  polluted.  That  branch 
of  it,  which  is  designated  by  the  title  of  the  work  befpre  us» 
has  suffered  seriously  from  the  admixture  of  foreign  matter ; 
and  we  are  pleased  to  see  it  become  once^more  the  subject  of 
public  discussion*  Fo^.if  once  cleared  £rom  the  lees,  of  sup^- 
stitioni  and  false  philosophy,  the  evidence  of  Scripture  miraden 
would  be  mol^t  powerful^  Whd;her  or, riot; in  the  present  in-- 
stance  the  '^  tree*'  is  discovered  b^  which  the  virtue  of  the 
water  may  be  known^  will  be  easily  aeterminedl)y  the  remarks 
witHwhi^h  WO;  shall  accompany  oinr  analysis  of  the  treatise* 
Bespecfing  tW  object  df  a  work'pn  miraeleis,  Mr.  I^enrose  ob* 
serves: 
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"  Every  treatise  on  the  evidences,  indeed,  ought  to  be  so  con<- 
structed,  that  it  may  lead  the  infidel  by  a  sound  reasoning. process, 
and  independently  of  the  authority  of  the  revdation  itself,  to  confess 
the  truth  of  that  revelation.  But  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  the 
conversion  of  infidels  ought  to  be  of  such  treatise  the  sole  or  principal 
end.  Who  would  measure  the  utility  of  works  on  the  being  of  God 
by  the  efifect  they  may  have  had  in  the  conversion  of  Atheists  ? '  The 
greatest  use  which  all  such  works  can  possess,  and.  also  of  works  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  is  not  to  multiply  converts,  but  rather  to 
guide  the  Theist  and  the  Christian  respectively,  to  their  strongest  and 
most  rational  grounds  of  conviction ;  to  supply  the  science  of  what 
they  already  believe,  to  throw  the  sunshine  on  objects  previously  dis- 
cernible only  by  the  light  diffused  in  the  atmosphere."    Pref*  p.  xix. 

Tn  this  passage  the  author  has  chalked  out  to  himself  one  of 
the  most  *  delightful  exertions  of  the  human,  powers.  But  is 
not  the  convincing  of  the  Theist  and  the  conversion  of  the 
t)eist,  as  important  a  work  as  the  building  up  of  a  Christian  ? 
Some  of  the  arguments  in  the  body  of  the  work  are  addressed 
lo  the  Infidel^  and  we  question  if  it  be  not  as  useful,  and  as 
pleasing,  to  direct  the  rays  of  light  into  the  darker  recesses  of 
Ignorance  and  eirror,  as  to  illumine  objects  on  which  that  light 
has  already  shone.  But  we  much  doubt  if  it  be  in  the  power 
of  reasoning  and  especially  of  moral  reasoning,  so  to  construct  a 
treatise,  as  to  lead  to  the  truth  through  straight-forward  paths. 
The  human  mind  is  seldom  open  to  the  direct  conclusions  of  a 
logical  process.  It  requires  the  strongest  lights  to  be  collected 
on  those  points,  which  prejudice,  and  habits  have  most  strongly 
surrounded  with  our  familiar,  and  often  with  our  fondest,  pre- 
possessions. These  bbjects  however  should  be  kept  distinct, 
for  it  requires  a  different  operation  to  strike  the  light,  from 
that  of  directing  its  rays  to  the  subject  of  our  examination. 
Hence  the  great  utility  of  a  divided  labour ; — ^the  force  of  those 
works  which  treat  on  the  several  branches  of  the  science  ;  and 
the  cheering  Usefulness  of  others,  which  emanating  from  the 
preachers  before  our  public  bodies,  and  at  our  public  institu- 
tions, diffuse  the  glorious  sunshine  of  truth  around  the  nation* 
And  we  can  imagine  no  occupation  more  useful  and  more 
pleasing  to  the  man  of  study,  than  to  assist  in  throwing  the 
full  hlaze  of  truth  upon  those  subjects,  which  superstition  has 
veiled  from  its  light,  a  false  philosophy,  or  .how  often  wilfully 
false,  has  shrouded  in  the  danger,  and  darkness  of  error. 
We  therefore  hailed  the  work  before  us  with  friendly  fedings, 
although  we  opened  it  with  fear  lest  the  Hellenisms  of  the  au- 
thor's former  production,  both  in  thought  and  expression, 
should  prove  a  bar  to  the  reader,,  who  has  .not  so  deeply. im- 
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bibed  tHe  scrupulous. correctness/ and  the  fastidious  graces  of 
the  Sfagyrite.  That  we  had  grounds  for  this  dread  the  reader 
will  perceive  from  some  of  our  extracts ;.  but  we  are  happy  to 
say  tiiat  the  want  of  clearness  and  simplicity^  which  particularly 
marks  the  heads  of  .the  first  chapt^rs^  is  not  to  be  charged  to 
'^the  Di8cu8si6n.  The  author  has  occasionally  warmed  with  his 
subject,  and  thrown  offthe  restraints  of  the  ante^proBdicamenta* 

The  work  commences  with  a  ".  Preliminary  Dissertation," 
divided  into  three  parts.  First,  **  Of  the  nature  of  miracles*; 
and  that  under  certain  conditions,  the  exertion  of  an  unequivor-. 
cally  super-human  power  must  be  conclusive  of  a  strictly  divine 
authority."  The  contrast  in  which  the  words  power,  and  au- 
thority, are  here  placed,  is  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  .room, foR 
a  discussion  of  the  'power  of  demons.  A  discussion  which  will 
presently  appear  to  be  unnecessary,  by  the  unanswerable  ob- 
jection which  the  author  himself  brings  in  argument  against 
the  exercise  of  that  power.  We  did  think  that  the  question 
of  demoniac  power  had  settled  in  the  Red  sea. 

The  section  begins  with  a  definition  of  a  miracle.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  writers  on  the  subject  should  find  so,  much 
difficulty  in  expressing  themselves.  Locke  and  Clarke  both 
made  the  attempt,  and  Dr;  Farmer  objects  not  only  to  their 
definitions,  but  also  to  those  of  all  who  have  preceded  him." 
Mr.  Penrose  thus  seeks  for  his  definition  :  '   .   f 

.  "  A  miracle,  if  we  speak  of  it  merely  as  an  event,  witlwut  saying 
any  thing,  of  its  author,  or  cause,  is  admitted  by  all  to  be,  at  least,  an 
event  out  of,  or  contrary  to,  that  course  of  nature  which  comes  under 
human  cognizance,  or  which  human  experience  and  observation  allow 
us  to  verify.  Nothing  contrary  to  that  course  can  be  effected  by  any 
merely  human  power,  or  agency.  To  substitute  a  definition,  there- 
fore, which  instead  of  the  effect,  shall  have  for  its  subject  the  cause 
producing  it,  we  may  say  also  that  a  miracle  is  an  act  above  human 
power.  These  two  definitions  coincide  entirely.  But  in  alleging  mi- 
racles to  prove  the  truth  of  a  revelation,  it  is  a  reason  for  preferring 
this  last  definition,  that  it  brings  before  us  immediately,  and  without 
waiting  to  make  an  inference,  the  agent  whose  authority  is  the  point 
to  be  proved,  and  the  proof  of  which  is  the  sole  object  of  our  inquiry 
whether  an  event  be  out  of  the  course  of  nature  or  no.  A  niirdcle 
may  be  defined,  therefore,  to  be  an  act  above  human  power."    P.  1. 

.To  this  definition  is  appended  an  explanatory  note  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  and  another  of  seven  pages,  is  added  at  die 
end  of  the  volume.  Such  a  commencement  is  not  felicitous. 
It  seems  that  an  over-anxious  desire  to  guard 'against  two  im- 
pediments,-^6n  one  hand  the  power  of  demons,  and  on  the 
other  the  unknown  power  of  nature,  has  laid  the  author  open' 
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to  them  both.  This  scrupulous  correctness  is  now  iBts*tim^d« 
The  authority. which  app^ded  to  urirafcles^  could  no^*  in  r^iLsoUi 
appeal  to  those  events  whichi  either  demoniactfl  power  could 
emcty  or  which  a  farther  acquanitance  wikh^natnndphilosophyi 
could  discover  as  the  effects  of  ike  laws  of . nature.  And  'that 
cannot  t  be .«  correct  dofinitioiiwhieh' embraces  those  natuaal, 
and  commosveventSy  which  pass  dailjr'  lieforeour  eyes.  It  is 
anoo^  above  human  power,  to  fly  in  the  air ;. and  yet  it  is  the 
nature  of  birds.  Dr.  Farmer  gmirded  against  this  error,  and 
a  century- ago  the  suWect  was  defined  wiSi  simplioity  and  cop» 
zectness.  A  miracle/iSy  says  -a  volume  of  old  menaoBBi  ''that 
the  thing  performed  and  done,  do  eitceed  the  fbrte  'and  power 
of  nature.'^  ....,., 

Mr.  Penrose  feels  the  diflSculty  of  his  own  position  $  and  lays 
down  loeEtain  denentary  pnm^pies  lo  ^uara  against  it.  He 
says,-  ?  .     •  -,•■•.  1 

^  Thus  in  the  first  place  it  may  be  very  naturally  asked,  in  what 
manner  a  miracle,  which  is  in  itsdf  merely  an  act  of  power,  can  be 
alleged  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  V*  P.  5. 

And  again, 

'  *'Oiice  take  an  event  which  is  beyond  the.  power  of  man,  and  we 
loiow  not  in  the  least  whether  an 'angel'a  hand  could  perform  it,  or 
whether  it  require  a  power  winch  God.  has  reserved  to  himself.'* 

And  he  concludes  that  we  cannot  deny  the  evil  spirits  ''  the 
power  of  working  miracles,^*  p.  13.    Whence  he  says, 

**  A  mere  miracle,  therefore,  cannot  in  itself,  as  a  mere  act  of  jiome 
super'*human  power,  the  only  power  we  can  affirm  to  subsist  in  it  be 
ai^counted  4ecisive  of  a  stricuy  divine  authority.  Its  possessing  th^ 
atUthorit^r  must  be  matter  of  inference  fi:om  some  other  condiSon  or 
fOJi;idition8  {assessed  by  it."    P.  .13. 

Now  before  our  author  suffered  this  admission,  that  any 
power  except  the  power  of  God  could  interfere  with  the  .eata- 
olished  laws  qf  nature,  he  should  have  shown,  nqt  only,  the 
possibility,  but  also  the  &ct  of  such  an  inference.  But  pf^sh 
ing.  this  point  for  the  present,  let  us  look  at  the  con<CtioiV9 
which  are  to  decide  the  authority  by  which  n^r^ples  ,are 
wrought.    Mr.  Penrose  asserts  that, 

I'  It  is  a  law  of  both  revelation  and  reason,  that  the  Fatfier  of  the 
universe  will  not  allow  us  to  be  deceived  by  any  inevitable  or  invinci- 
ble  ^rror."  P.  14. 

The  rule  is  in  itself  a  t)eto  upon  the  power  of  demons  oiver 
the  laws  of  nature,  if  such  a  power  exists ;  and  ahews  tbeim^ 
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ViSiify  oi^gj^wdir^  the  definitio^^  ag^3t  the  deceg^ops  of  fbat 
ppwer.  But -hoYrever^  as  Mr,  Pei^rose  has  had  the  ingenuity, 
tQ.piaike  th^  difficulty^  we  must  say^^  that  he  boldly  ilac'es  it^  and 
si^pjdiea  U9  ^ith  the  following  tei^j;  oiT  the  .validity  Qf  miracles. 
He  writhes,'  ,  '  '"  \" 

•''^^fatKiuhie  therefore,  vtah^tatti^ly,  that  if^an^rreneoaddbctrine 
be 'fought  on  the  atilhoHty  df  a  6up6r*bumaii  i^ent  or  ageotsi-we  AaR 
Vet'  ba^  fneabfi  given  us  of  dneemmg  that  errar  00  taught,  or  of 
dtteemittg  that  the  doctrine  is  notcreSble.  Those  ineaQSi  if  auy^ 
nust  *he  either  the  means; of  discerning  some  inconsistency  of  the 
doctrine  taufiit  with  the  irutbf  which  we  know  by  mature  0r  reason* 
M-with  tfa(e  doctrines  of  some  admitted  revelation,,  or,  if  no^  thiia^ 
must  be  some  express  refutation  of  that  authority  for  which  the  miracle 
1^ daimedi  by  some  other  e()Ui^  or  superior  authority.*'  P.  1^. 

'  Kor  can  we,  Mr*  Penrose  further  argues,  affirm  that  miriD- 
cles  as  mere  acts  of  power  **  cannot  be  performed  by  any 
subordinate  beings.'* .  "  Grod  still  sanctipns^  if  he  does  not 
refute  them."    P.  16. 

The  next  isecticHi  (II.)  continues  the  discussion  and  examines 
^  the  objection  that  miracles  justly  require  an  absolute,  nOt  a 
qualified  confidence,  or  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  improper  to 
iflterpose  those  conditions  which  hate  been  l^d  down  in  the 
ifnreceding  secJtidn.'* 

The  objection  is  thus  stated  by  the  ingenious  author,  atid 
we  think  with  so  much  force  that  he  fails  to  remove  it.  He 
observes  that  it  may  be  argued  that 

V  To  make  our  confidence  on  a  miracle  dependent  on,  or  qualified 
by,  any  condition  would  paralize  the  effect  of  even  those  divine  mira- 
cles which  ought  to  be  received  without  the  least  hesitation.  And  oh 
this  ground  it  is  contended  that,  if  evil  spirits  could  ever  be  pertriitted 
to  work  real  miracles,  no  miracles  could  be  decisive  of  the  divine 
authority ;  and  accordingly  that  th^re  exists  not  any  adequate  ev?- 
dencfe  that  miracles  have  been  actually  Worked  except  hy  th|g  special 
ditcction  of  God."    P.  20. 

I'he  latter  part  of  this  objection  is  admitted  by  the  authbr. 
"  I  do  apprehend/*  he  says  himself,  "  that  the  E^ptiai^ 
magicians  wrpught  nothing  but  mere  delusions  or  chicanery. 
I  can  trace  no  evidence  of  more  than  human  sagacity  in  any 
thing  that  can  be  proved  concerning  the  heathen  oracles ;"  "p.  S6, 
and»  p.  181,  he  rejoices  that  our  age  is  emaocipated  fropi  de- 
lusions concerning  magic,  or  demons,  01:  other  ocicult  pi^incipj^s 
x>(  nature.  But  because  the  belief  has  been  common,  and  in 
Sf^meages  univers^  that  evil  spirits  had  power  to  work  mira,- 
isles,  ]M&,  Penrose  eACumbers  his  argument  with  tlie  possibility 
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of  it..   4^  method  of  teaching  the  scieooe  of  belief^  as  extra- 
ordinary^ to  use  th^  gentlest  term,  aa  if  Dr.  Yince  had  encum- 
bered his  "  Astronomy"  with  the  possibility  of  the  truth  of  the  - 
Thalesiairsy&temj  because  in  one  age  of  the  world  it  had  been 
common,  and  the  first  principle  was  universal. 

We  wish  thai;  Mr.  Penrose,  who  is  well  able^  had  notified 
the  distinction  in  which  St*  Paul  uses  the  three  words  ^mitTott^ 
ripfit,  and  ^vra^Q,  Heb.  ii.  4,  and  compared  their  sense  with 
those  other  passages  in  which  they  occun  It  is  upon  seriptu-^ 
ral  authority  alone,  that  we  could  argue  thtft  the  power  x>f 
suspending  or  altering  the  laws  of  nature  by  demons  ever 
existed,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  authority  the  question  had 
better  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Penrose,  however,  thinks  that 
there  may  have  been  such  a  power,  and  closes  the  section 
.with  a  repetition  of  the  test  which  we  have  already  quoted  from 
page  15.  Let  us  then  mark  the  eifect  of  this  admission  on 
his  reasqnin^.  In  the  first  place,  it  leads'  him  to  an  indecision 
respecting  the  grounds  which  he  occupies,  much  to  be  avoided 
in  discussions  of  this  nature.  In  the  next  place»  it  subjects 
him  to  a  remarkable  failure  in  his  definition  of  a  miracle ;  a 
failure  of  which  together  with  other  writers,  Drs.  Sykes^ 
Chandler,  and  Hutchinson, .  might  have  warned  iiim.  And 
in  the  last  place,  it  leads  him  to  institute  a  test  of  miracles,  by 
contrasting  the  doctrine  in  the  support  of  which  they  are 
performed,  with  some  known  truths.  .  If  there  could  be  fpund 
such  a  test  for  the  doctrine,  miracles  would  have  been  an 
unnecessary  extension  of  power.  For  it  is  only  to  establish 
some  essential  truth  which  lies  beyond  the  teaching  of  nature, 
and  the  discovery  of  reason^  that  we  can  conceive  the  necessity 
of  the  divine  interference  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
doctrine  so  taught.  By  what  test  of  nature  or  of  reason,  can 
we  judge  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament?  They  are  only  to 
be  reconciled  to  our  sense  of  probability,  as  initiatory  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  Again,  these  doctrines^ 
especially  those,  of  the  atonement,  and  the  resurrection,  cannot 
be  contrasted  with  any  truths  known  by  nature  or  reason*  If 
we  appeal  to  the  revelation  in  support  of  which  those  miraclesi 
and  also  the  miracles  which  our  Saviour,  and  his  disciples 
wrbught  are  adduced,  we  revolve  in  a  circle,  which  so  many 
Tcasoners  on  this  subject  do  with  apparent  satisfaction,  believ- 
ing the  doctrine  because  it  is  supported  by  miracles;  and 
believing  the  miracles  because  tliey  support  the  doctrine* 
Mr.  Penrose  has  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work' a  fear  of 
this  illogical  consequence  which  will  be  consideited  in  tis 'pro- 
per place.    From  the  time  of  Noah  to  the  publication  of.  the 
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Gospel  the  doctrines  of  original  sin)  and  redemption,  seemed 
to  men  to  be  quite  contrary  to  nature,  (See  JFaber  on  the 
Three  Dispensations)  to  the  nature  of  animal  passions,  the 
faculties  and  feelings  of  enjojrment;  and  the  moral  light  and 
power  of  the  human  mind.  The  scheme  of  salvation  presented 
to  the  world,  an  absolute  truth,  irrelative  to  all*  the  truths  of 
nature*  save  one, — and  that  one, — ^the  weakness  and  darkness 
of  the  moral  faculties — the  one  which  men  by  nature  are  the 
least  disposed  to  admit.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  rest 
the  authority  of  that  scheme  upon  miracles,  and  those  miracles 
asked  for  an  absolute,  not  "  a  qualified  confidence."  Hence 
we  conclude,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Penrose,  that  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  section  were  unnecessary. 

The  third  and  last  section  of  the  preliminary  dissertation 
treats,  '^  of  the  question  whether  the  performance  of  a  miracle 
confers  on  the  agent  a  lasting  subsequent  authority ;  or  whe- 
ther it  be  necessary  that  the  act  of  power  performed,  and  the 
doctrine  which  may  be  declared  on  the  credit  of  it,  be  con- 
nected by  some  more  particular  copula:"  to  which  we  must 
refer  the  reader,  who  is  curious  on  the  subject. 
'    We  now  come  to  the  body  of  the  work,  the  first  chapter  of* 
which' states,  "  that  the  scripture  miracles,  if  really  performed,* 
or  if  performed  in  the  manner  related,  were  acts  of  a  power 
unequivocally  super-human."    Which  amounts  to  the  truism,' 
that  miracles  are  miracles.     For  a  miracle  is  as  necessarily 
an  act  of  super-human  power ;    as .  an  oak  is  a  forest  tree,; 
which  it  could  not  be,  unless  it  had  unequivocaUy  grown.   If 
it  be  meant  to  say,  that  certain  events,  or  acts,  recorded  in 
the  scriptures,  if  really  performed,  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
same,  it  performed  in  the  maimer  relatedi  were  miracu^pus 
events,  the  truth  is  repeated,  but  nothing  is  gained.     Nor 
do  we  see  that  the  discussion  on  this  hypothesis,  amounts 
to  more.     It  first  affirmed  that  the  scripture  miracles  were 
acts  relatively  beyond  the  power  of  man.  .    Certainly  they 
were,    and    not  only   relatively  so,    but   absolutely    beyond- 
his  power,  or  they  would  not  be  miracles  by.  Mr.  Penrose's ^ 
definition.     The  next  point  is  to  show  ^'  that  no  imaginable 
improvement  of  the  powers  of  human  invention,,  or  artifice, 
can  bring  man  even  a  single  step  nearer  to  the  performance 
of  such  miracles  as  those  of  the  Scripture."    And  the  last, 
**  That  we  are  entitled  to  exclude  peremptorily  all  supposition 
that  those  miracles  happened  by  chance;  or  that  the  teach- 
ers of  our  religion  can  possibly  have  availed  themselves  of 
apy  fortuitous  though  rare  contingencies,  to  ground  on  them  * 
a  claim  of  super-human  authority,"  p.  55;     This  discussion^ 
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is  not  said  to  be  respecting  events  daimiflg  to  be  niiractilopis ; 
but  respjecting  scripture  miracles.  Now  can  it  be  necessary 
to  show,'  that  an  object  pojisess^  those  qnalHies  bjr  which  it 
is  designated,  when  the  aesignation  is  given*  because  it  does 
possess  those  qualities  ?  Had  Mr.  Penrose  not  quarrelled  so 
grievousljr  .witn  Dr.  Fanner's  defipition,  he  had  defined  a 
miracle^  u)  isuch  a  manner^  as  to  have  embraced  these  su^^cts 
in  .the  .word^miracle  itself. 

The  second  chapter  affirms*  '^^That  we  have  sufficient  evi« 
4ence  of  these,  miracle^  .having  been  performed,  or  of  their 
having:  been  performed  in  the  manner  related."  This  chapter 
is  di^ed.into  six  sections^  the  first  of  which  treats  <'  of  the 
direct  evidence*" 

^*  We  here  assume,"  Mr.  Penrose  begins  wkh  f  nytt^t  **  tfmttihe  re- 
cords of  these  mirages,  which  are  handed  down  to  us  from  the  original 
ii»chera.oftiur  reiigian,>Are  reeeards  m  the  fiMity  of  wihieh  weTnay 
wfciyrdepend ;  ibait  is,  .axe  records  whieh  give  an  aqcurttev  xepprt  of 
what  was  asserted  by  these  original  teachers.  That  the  relaticHia  %hsm^ 
aelvesare.cQweet  JDektioosof  fact:  that  theoijginal'fdatorBeaiild^iGit 
have  been  imposed  upon  to  take  common  events  for  miracles,  imd^i44 
not  have  intended,  or  could  not  have  been  able,  to  impose  upon  oUiers, 
are  points  whiok  muat  he  proved  in  the  present  chapter/'    P^SZ.  - 

For  this  pin^ose  the  accounts  of  two  miracles  are  exaniined 
in  each  dispensation^  and  judgment  is  pronounced  in  favour  of 
their  truth.  The  discussion  is  ably  conducted,  and  as  conclu- 
sive as  moral  inferences  can  be.  But  the  stronger  position, 
and  one  on  which  the  author,  we  apprehendj  might  have  made  a 
firmer  etiuid,  is,  that  the  Jews  themselves  at  no  dme  questioned 
the  truth  of  the  records. 

The  second  section  brings  forward  *'  the  auxiliary  evidence* 
in  support  'of  the  Scripture  miraclesi  under  five  heads,  which 
form  me  subject  of  this  -end  the  four  following  sections  of  the 
chapter.  The  first  is  respecdhg  "  the  number  of  miriides." 
The  reasoning  on  this  sutarject  is  strong,  but  we  are  inclined  td 
think  might  h^ye  been  much  stronger.  We  wish  that  itiiad 
occurred  to  Mr.  Penrose,  whose  powers  would  have  done  an\ple 
justice  .to  the  subject,  to  have  snewn  the  absolute  necessity  o'f 
mkaeles,  as  a  means  of  promulgating  the  doctrines  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  also  of  the  neoessity  of  each  partictilar  miracle,  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  whole.    In  another  place  the  author  sa^s, 

**  The  miracles  afe  numereus^  and  thus  eoafilrm  -^ne  'aaodieK.  Qvwii 
AosQ,  which  might  be  in  ihettsdves  regarded  as^mrma},  <are  iM^qMh 
nected  with  the  ^nostdn^xutaat  and  the  beat  evidaaoedi  thatrlheMM^ 
lion  of  idl  bccpMei  ^aajr  aodmatwal.*^    P.  It5^. . 


And  he  spmiks  ^f  ihi$ 

.'  '  '       .      •    •  .     .  •      .      ,   , , 

, .  *'  Presumptions  exhibited  hy  a  body  ,pf  inixacles>  the  professed  ob« 

ject  of  which  is  to  give  a  sanction  to  doctrine^  of  the  most  important 

nature.*'   V.2J57. 


I  \ 


This  presumption  would  be  much  encreased,  if  the  whole 
Iiad  been  treatea  of  in  a  scienlific  manner ;  and  the  light  eitift^ 
hating  from  each,  and  conveying  to  the  same  pointy  would  di& 
fuse  much  sunshine  upon  the  Christian's  mind. 

The  third  section  treats  of  the  '' impression  made  on  the 
original  witnesses  ;^  which  is  an  important  consideration  in  a 
moral  treatise,  and  is  handled  with  increasing  power.  Ther^ 
is  also  an  able  distinction  drawn  between  asseni  and  conpieiion. 
Mr4  Penrose  observesi 

^  It  is  a  very  different  thing  for  a  man  to  be  peranaded  so  «» to  have 
his  iaicb  and  praetioe  indmed  by  the  evidence,  or  toinaic&a  deposiUfui 
diat  he  beheves  the  facts  to  be  true ;  and  for  him  to  be  «o  conxrincBd 
88  te  retain  no  donbt  or  mis^iying  whethiNr  biajcamvficlkmmay  jiot  be 
enroneou)i«"    P.  19S. 

We  could  have  wished  that  there  had  been  nKure  light. tbrowa 
on  this  subject*    The  distiqction  embraces  the  practical  mqai)* 

ing  of  the  word  faith — icap^/^  ydp  Tn^everai  tic  iiKcuoffvyriv — a  gteat 

difficulty  to  the  apprehension  pf  men  of  habitual  unbelief;  but 
ltn  jmanswerable  argument  to  the  Christian.  The  man  who  is 
convinced,  reads^  that  many  were  daily  added  to  the  Churchy 
and  he  feels  the  same  influence  on  bis  heart,  which  the  sight 
pf  miracles  produced  in  those  witnesses  of  them.  This  feeling 
arises  from  the  cheering  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  as 
they  warm  9,nd  inspirit  the  heart.  The  conclusions  should 
have  been  more  addi*essed  to  ttie  awivu  vyevnariK^  of  the  reader, 
and  some  passages  scattered  over  the  wprk^  shew  that  the 
author  was  able  to  do  so. 

' '  The  fourth  sectipn  is  occupied  with  '^the  objection,  that  our 
evidence  is  mere  I^i^ty  evidence ;  ai^d  that  this  is  far  from  being 
truly  the  case."  To  which  Mr.  Penrose  pn&wers ;  first,  **  That 
the  Scripture  miracles  are  facts  of  such  a  species,  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  grown  up  out  of  the  rest  of  the  history  ;*' 
p.  164 :  and  secondly,  that  if  the  evidence  be  lost,  **  which  we 
may  presume  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  party  which 
oppose^  Christianity/'  we  have  not  lost  the  evidence  oifttie  re« 
Ception  given  to  it  by  its  earnest  adversaries ;  p.  165.  And  .he 
concludes— -''  We  may  be  assured  that  they  (^e  adver8a];ie^  <^ 
Christianity}  ^  iip^  bepause  t^iey  cqufd  wk»  43pnt^  it/'.  The 


p 
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author  next  draws  a  powerful  evidence  to  tbe  truth  €£U>.firoin 
the  silence  of  Josephus ; — the  admission  of  the  Talmudists,,  t^ 
the  f*  great  work$"  of  our  Saviour  were  performed,  although  by 
magic ; — the  partial  admission  of  Celsus  on  the  same  grounds ; 
< — ^and  the  unDelief  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  the  power 
of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  wl^ilst  they  witnessed  his  wonderful 
acts.  These  circumstances^  treated  as^  they  are .  v'Uix  much 
ability  and  force,  will,  with  minds  capable  of  estimating  the 
evidence  deduced  from  them,  go  &r  jto  strengthen  their  beUef ; 
and  fix  the  unstable  on  points,  on  which,  at  ivxie^  they  may 
feel  disposed  to  waver.  One  well-grounded  argument  of  this 
nature,  is  often  invaluable,  and  whilst  the  tide  of  opposition  is 
eddying  by,  keeps,  like  an  anchor^  the  vessel  firm,  with  her 
head  to  the  stream. 

It  is  shewn  in  the  fifth  section,  "  That  the  lapse  of  time  since 
the  miracles  were  performed,  has  not  we^ened.  our  grounds  of 
rational  confidence  in  the  evidence  or  testimony  on  which  they 
depend."  ,..:..        -  <  ..   -    ; 

Mr.  .Penrose  seems  somewhat,  but  we  think  needlessly; 
alarmed  in  the  commencement  of  this  section,  at  liocke'^  axiom 
respecting  the  loss  of  evidence  by  transmission  through  succes- 
sive generations.  Admit  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  and  we  draw 
from  it  a  stronger  testimony  in  favour  of  Christianity.  The 
force  of  historical  evidence  must  be  weakened  by  time,  except 
there  be  corresponding  events  in  the  political  affairs  of  nations 
to  testify  the  truth.  In  this  respect,  the  history  of  the  Jews 
may  challenge  the  histories  of  all  nations.  And  the  single  fact 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  children  of  Israel,  receives  a  testimony 
from  the  present  state  of  that  wonderful  people,  greater  thaii 
any  which  can  now  be  brought  in  favour  of  the  incursions  of 
Attila,  or  the  flight  of  Mahomet.  Indeed,  the  whole  history  of 
our  religion  is  sustained  by  events,  both  better  attested,  and 
more  remarkable  in  themselves,  than  the  events  of  propharie 
history.  A  whple  nation  testified  to  the  truth  of  miracles  by 
such  acts,  privations,  and  services,  that  the  groundlessness  of 
their  testimony  would  have  been  more  miraculous  than  the  trutK 
<)f  the  events  to  which  they  certified.  But  in  this  question  we 
weaken  our  defence,  if  we  discuss  it  only  historically.  The 
historical  evidence  is  only  the  necessary  agreement  of  incidental 
facts,  to  the  great  truth  of  Christianity.-  The  religion  of  the 
Gospel  is  a  presential  fact.  The  effect  of  it  upon  the  hearts  of 
men  is  irapa  ^vtrty^  apd  cannot*  be  accounted  for,  but  upon  the 
admission  of  a  supernatural  jnterferaice  upon  .their  moral  (or 
rather  their  spiritual)  nature.'*     -     ....    -         ^     .  •;      ' 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  fact  of  the  operation  of  a  system 
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which  is  essentially  super-human,  the  introduction  of  which 
mtist  have  been  miraculous ;  and  it  may  easily  be  shewn  that  the 
system  could. not  have  been  preserved,  after  its  introduction, 
without  the  support  of  a  super-human  power.  Now,  if  such  a 
system  has  been  maturing  in  the  world  for  a  series  not  only  of 
years,  but  of  centuries,  the  fact  must  have  a  historical  agree- 
ment with  the  events  of  time.  And  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
demanded  of  history  is,  that  it  gives  evidence  of  such  an  agree- 
ment* '  :  '  . 

The  moral  evidence  arising  from  the-subject  of  this  section, 
is  clear  and  strong.     Mr.  Penrose  thus  concludes  it : 

"  So  entirely  certain  is  it  that  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  miracles 
loses  not  any  thing  by  the  lapse  of  time  since  their  performance :  so 
certain  is  it  that  a  religion  which  commands  the  obedience  of  every 
nation  and  of  every  age  to  which  God's  providence  imparts  its  salutary 
doctrines,  which  promulgate  a  law  which  is  of  perpetual  obligation, 
carries  its  evidence  as  far  as  it  carries  its  pretensions,  and  wherever  it 
assierts  its  claim  on  the  afiections,'- appeals,  with  no  diminution  of  its 
primitive  force,  to  the  considerate  judgment  of  the  understanding.'! 
P.  193. 

The  sixth  and  last  section  of  this  chapter,  contains  **  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  preceding  arguments  and  conclusions ;  and  also 
of  the  probability  of  the  Christian  system  or  doctrine,  in  behalf 
of.  which  principally  the  Script^uye  ipiracles  are  alleged."  And 
had  the  substance  of  this  recapitulation  beep. substituted  J9 
many  places  for  the  discussion,  the  value  of  the  whole  would 
have  been  enhanced. 

Mr.  Penrose  looks  back  with  satisfaction  uponhis>  labour^ 
.and  attempts  to  claim  for  his  moral  evidence  the  strength 
.of  a  demonstration.  He  pleads  forcibly  for  his  favouarite  diflr 
jiectics;  but  were. he. even  more. acute^r and  more  ingefnooua, 
he  coul4  never  produce  a  moral  argument  able  to  '^  lefid  th^^ 
infidel  by  a  sound  reasoning  process,",  to  confess  th^  trutlb^ 
of  revelation.  Moral  reasoning  has  its  use,  and  can,  ,in  its 
own  proper  .sphere,  exercise  a  considerable  pawer;  but  ao 
chance  of  probabilities,  is  generally  available,  to:  draw  from  the 
mind  of  the  theist,  those  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel^ 
which,  habitually  and  involuntarily,  creep  over  his  feelings ^^ 
^nd,'as  the  horror  of  a  superstitious  mind  dissipates  it^  courage, 
incapacitate  him  for  the  reception  even  of  truth  itself. 

In  speaking  of  his  work  thu$  far  Mr.  Penrose,  says: 

"  Such  is  our  proof  of  the  real  perfdrmaiice  of  Scripture  miracles:  a 

proof  of  which  at  least  one  link  must  be  rent,-  before  bur  evidence  can 

j[>e  accounted  less  than  iafaUible.'-    F,ft02.  •  *I 

...     J.  ^     . 

o 
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Tfau'  1b  faiglr  toned  fsirgtiagr,  luidto^  it^betRMtefoed,  hmv 
would  rejoice  more  than  ourselves ;  but  we  fear  that,  that  plea-< 
sure  biorot  secured  to  us  in  the  present  instance*  Th^  thfnst 
win  open  th0  volume,  and-  look  for  the  contents  of  the  first 
chapter^  There  he  finds  a  coddidonal  proposition  that  the 
Scripture  miracles,  if  reaUy  performed^  were  acts  of  a  spper^ 
human  power.  Certainly  they  were,  he  fl»vs ;  but  I  seek  for  a 
proof  that  they  i^ere  really  performed*  The  second  chapter, 
which  should  have  stood  firsts  9^^  ^o  afibrd  it :  and,  asserts 
that  we  have  suiBScielnt  evidence  of  their  havuig  been  perform- 
ed. But  here  the  author  ^s  upon  him  to  assume  tbat  Luke 
and  JFohn  actually  handed  down  correct  records;  which  ia 
asking  him  to  assume  that  those  Evangelists  g^ve'*^  an  accu- 
rate report*'  of  what  they  asserted,  they  saw  and  taughii»  ^t.^r 
The  proof  then  rests  upon  the  veracity  of  "  tliose  original 
teachers/'  But  the  theist  will  not  suffer  Himself  to  be  dirawn 
into  an  argument  of  thb  kind.  He  seeks  for  a  broader  proof, 
and  will  make  no  adnussibns  but^uch  ad  can  be  voucbed  for  as 

Mr#  Penrose  proceeds  to  say — 

*'  To  rend  one  of  those  links  it  must  be  contended'  successfullyi 

either 
'*  That  the  Scriptui^  wHters  do  not  intend  to  relate  mFfacUs : 
''  Or  that  their  writbgs  •  •  •  •  •  inay  have  been  mana&ciiired 

aftenvttfds  ..... 
'*  Or  tlioagb'pttbfished  at  tke  time  *  were  JTalse  hitlcmes  :^ 
'^  Or  that  the  writers  or  witnesses  were  either  deceived  or  sel^e* 

|ii4ed  ....  ."    P.  j802. 

And  be  chooses  the 

'<<  Tuning  poiht  of  the  question*— Aat  *  their  credtdity  made  the 
disciples  helieve,  and  that  dieir  real  enthusiasm,  and  pious  fiaud  itk 
eonQtfndtidn,  made  converts  tothdir  beh^.* 

''  Het&  then/'  Mrr  Penrose  conlinues,  **  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
whdbver'takoriip'thirhypdflftesiftmtst  hold,  in  fiiet,  ySne  f(Slo¥/^\g 
three^sitionii,'  tte  itfottation  of  any  one  of  which  is  suffici^t  to  olr^h- 
furn  hte  whole  hyi^othesis*  I.  He  must  hdd,  first,  that  the  di^l^fles 
were  disposed  to  be  credulous  of  that  pttti^uhr  d^lrihe  v^ii^^ifal^ 

preashed  or  proBiidged  to  them*  U*  He  muM  hol^,  secondly,  t^t 
that  credulity  may  have  disposed  them  to  credit  false  miracles  of  even 
that  decisive  character  which'  belong  to  the  clearest  miracles  whic6 
are  recorded  in  Scripture,  miracles  in  which  deception  must  have  been 
so- excoedia^  dffi^idt.  -  II{«  He  mast'hold,  tUrc^,:  tfiai  di^'  won^ 
aiiimii^<hm«dv9s  iUuS  ered»UMtt|  or  ^x»  deceit,  bitiriaso^tiM 
the  testimony  of  such  credulotis^^rsoiiriiif 'abbl^to^fo^agW 


estftUisb^  the  Mme^  didtunte  hdiAk  4ii(aoi^*tiie4em9li  ^  and  the  Geitotild 
world/'    P.  «05. 

Mr.  Pedrose  meets  these  positrons,  firBt,  wfth  a  denial;  and 
secondly,  with  the  assumption  (P.  210.)  that  Scripture  miracles 
were  wrought  in  behalf  of  a  prbbabli  refigioh.  Thus  he  is 
forced,  in  the  line  of  his  argument,  to  come  at  last,  near  to 
that  position,  which  he  should  have  taken  lip  in  the  first  in- 
stance r^namely,  the  fact  of  the  operatbn*  of  the  religion 
itself.  Respecting  the  assertion  and  denial  of  a  certain  proba- 
bility, to  which  extremity  a  moral  argument  may  in  most  in- 
stanqes  be  published;  can  Mr.  Penrose  expect  that  a  mere 
denial  of  certain  positions^. although  .  grounded  upon  highly 
probable  reasoning,  can  be  taken. as  a  sufficient,  reason,^  in  a 
ijuestion  of  this  ijtnportanee?  We  brought  the.theist^  if  ho 
alibws  a  certain  assumption,  to  this  point.^-rThat  the  fir«t  re-> 
lators  of  miracles,  e.  g.  Luke  and  John*  :were  Teraciou^  wit^ 
nesAes^.  The  theistthmks,  that.the^^may  have  been  decdved^ 
if  they  were  not  deceivers.  This  is  denied,  and  with  higfaljr 
probable  arguments.  Yet  even  allow  the  arguments  to  be  most 
probable,  still  such  an  argument  fails  to  convince.  It  is  not 
a  de^ionstratian.  Like  a  bei^utiful  statue  it  may  be  well 
wrought,  but  it  wants  the  vivifying  principle  within. 

Mr.  Penrose  evidently  feels  the  difficulty  of  the  restraint  to 
w^ph  he  is  driven,  and  labours,  but  we  appirejbend  ineffectually, 
to  clear  his  last*resource, — ^the  probability  of  the  Christian  doCr 
trine,  from  the  dreaded  charge  of  a^^tojm/»cip«i  .*  he  writes : 

^' This  last  point  may  require  some  farther  illusttation,  and  the  ra- 
ther because  we  may  perhaps  here  meet  widi  the  objection,  that  to 
introduce  in  any  degree  the  probability  of  the  thing  taught,,  as  an  «le* 
ment  of  the  credibility  of  miracles  brought  to  attest  it  is  an  incorrect 
and  ijtpgi^  process ; .  that  it  is  provil^^of  the  doctrine  -by  the  'miracle 
fil'st,  and  then  of  the,  miracle  by  the  doctrine  ^f^oswards.   . 

**  But  I  answer  to  this,  that  we  do  opt  thua  adopt  any  suck  illogic^ 
prq^eti ;  that.we  do  m>t  adduce  tbe.  probability .  osf  the.,  doctrine  as 
affecting  in  any  degree  the  proper  st^eng^.of  the  testimony  which  we 
allege  for  the  truth  of  the  iMerfojrmanc^  of  the  mirade;  but  only.a^ 
iocreaaiDg  the  .capability  of  the  thing  taij^ht  jto.  he  sustained  or  sup^ 
ported  by  that  same  testimony •" .  P.  ^1^. 


Respecting  die  probabyity  of  thecQunadan  teli^OD^  Mr.^PeiijF 
rps^saysi 

*^  Itb  a  farther  evideiice  of  the  tmth  of  all  the  Scriptiire  mirsclcs, 
AtttHhey  are  all  wrought  in  attasutiob  of  that  one  and  only  system  of 
J^igkHi,  wikhi  inrpomt  of  diUMlcsv  or  of  iidwrinr^rolmbifi^,  cas 


approve  itself  to  the  iudiniieiit  of  any  rational  mind  as  entitled  to 
claim  a  divme  origm.      P.  2D8. 

"  The  great  peculiarity  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  namely, ''tlieir 
being  worked  in  behalf  of  Sitnroba^e  religion,  iaasguredly,  a  yery 
strong  feature  in  the  case.**    Tbicl.'  ;   ,  .*.'.■ 

And  again  it  is  argued;  /  •-      '  .     /  ,  - 

"  That  if  the  religion  *  be  notyw^i^*—  '  .    •  r  .•*! 

" '  it  is  certain  that  the  mere  fact  that  the.  Seriptiute  mirael^ 

are  brought  to  attest  that  only  religion  which  fs  so  disciioiinftlecl  fifom 
all  other  religions,  gives  a  probability  to  the  mtrades  brought'  tO'«ttest 
it,  in  which  other  mitaclesmust  be  ever  deficnent/'   '  P«*04^ft« 

"  That  die- Chrtstian  religion  does  possess  in- reality  this  ampmority 

ovev  every  Other  •  •  « is  a  proposition'  wlach  makt*kk^*we' 

ferred^o  dootrioalexpadtians  of  the  feaaooabienesa.aiidiOinawteBoy'ef 
the. faith  we  profess*  In  a  treatise  on  miracle  it  is  a  prq^sititin 
asiumed:'    P.  210. 

"  From  these  extracts  it  appears,  first,'  that' the  Scripture 
miracles  were  wrought  in  attestation  bf  a  probable^  te^mori, 
(P.' 208.)  which  circumstance,  in  the  next  page,  (209^)  is  saicl  to 
jgive  a  probability  to  the  miracles  themselves,  and  thus  beconies 
an  element  of  their  credibility.  *  .    .'. 

'  Again,  this  probability  of  the  religion,  is  assumed  li^bn'  a 
reference  to  doctrinal  expositions:  but  the  possibility  of  that 
'doctrine,  id  dependent  upon  the  fiicts  of  the  atonement,  and 
the  resurrection, — miracles  of  the  highest  order.  Now  can  vre 
assume  an  abstract  probability  of  a  doctrine  independent'  of  its 
possibility  ?  What,  for  instance,  is  the  abstract  probability  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement?  That  the  Deity  would  take 
"certain  mean^  for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  But  by  the 
term  certain  means,  we  disguise  the  argument.  It  is  that  the 
Deity  would  take  the  means,  which  were  taken,  otherwise  there 
had  been  no  atonement,  and  therefore  no  probable  doctrine  .pf 
it.  But  the  means  were  miraculous,  therefore  the  probitbility 
of  the  doctrine  so  assumed,  is,  in  Mr.  Penrose's  argtiilteiit,  *  to 
element  of  the'  credit)ility  bf  miracles.  Nor  can  thi^  l6gical 
gyration  be  avoided  tuiless  the  fact  bf  the  probability  bf -the 
tloctritie,  which  the  Scripture  miracles  support,  be  proved  upon 
independent  grounds.  There  are  certain  facts  which  may  be 
taken  as,  the  grounds  of  an  inductive  argument,  which  if.  w,eU 
managed  may  lead  to  the  result  so  much  desired :  but  this  is 
not  the  place  to  speak  of  thenu    Mr.  Penrose  occasionx^lap- 


'•;* 
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proacheg  to  tlie  argument  which  alone  can  be  conclusive^  hut 
never  touches  it ;  constantly  hovering  over  the  truth  on  the  un<» 
manageable  pinions  of  moral  probabilities.  He  writer  •  under 
this  restraint^ 

.  *'  It  is  possible  that  all  persons  may  notbe  able  to  appreciate  this  pro- 
bability. But  as  in  that  most  just  argument  for  the  existence  of 
God»  which  we  derive  from  the  common  consent  of  all  mankind,  we 
do  not  disallow  the  great  mass  of  this  evidence,  hecause  there  may 
have  been  some  few  persons  too  ignorant  to  know,  or  too  viiSious  to 
be  disposed  to  believe  in  him,  so  also  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
Christian  religion.  There  may  be  many  minds  too  much  imbruted  in 
sense,  there  may  be  many  too  much  vitiated  by  pleasure,  and  many 
others  too  conceited  and  overweening  to  be  able  to  discern  the  just 
dalms  of  a  religion  which  calls  on  man  to  be  wise  and  holy,  which 
teaefaes  him  that  in  his  relation  to  God,  he  must  abjure  the  feeling  of 
8elf*dap«idaneey  and  bring  every  thoaght  into  obedience  to  Christ." 
P.  «17.  >      ^ 

,       '.  *       ■ 
'   There  is  expressed  in  this  quotation  the  great  mystery  of 
unbelief;  and  the  problem  of  divinity  writers  is  in  finding  ar- 
guments of  such  temper  and  point>  as  to  surmount  that  di0ir 
eulty.    If  we  say  that  men.  must  abjure  their  independence  of 
thought,  we  seem  to  them  to  demand  the  surrender  of  their, 
reason.    If  we  speak  of  the  probability  of  doctrine,  they  op- 
pose against  us  its  inutility.    Here  then  is  one  of  the  pointa 
against  which,  our  efforts  are  to  be  directed.  '  We  must  place 
upon  clear  and  siibstantial  arguments,  arguments  drawn  from^ 
the  facts  of  nature,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  interference 
of  a  super-human  powei;.    And  this  step  is  to  be  taken  only  by. 
Uiductive  re^oning;  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  moral  jargu- 
ment.    After  the  heart  is  brought  to  believe,  then  the  mind  is, 
open  to  the  pleasing  inferences  of  such  an  argument,  and  joys 
in  its  cheering  sunshine ;  but  it  requires  a  stronger  afgmnent 
to  convince  the  infidel,  the  theist,  or  the  wavering  Christian, 
Men,  under  the  delusion  of  unbelief,  form  to  themselves  crude 
and  indiscreet  notions  respecting  the  Scripture  miracles.   They 
think  that  they  were  imposed  by  some  persons  uponthe  world,. 
9Xkd  at  some  time ;  but  they  cannot  imagine  by  whom,  or  when ;. 
and  yet  they  think  that  one  half  of  the  Christian  worI4  coi^niyes. 
at,  or  is  ^employed  in  the  deception  of  the  oth*er.  Mr.  Penrose's 
denial  of  this  notion,  may  serve  but  to  strengthen  it.  The  infidel 
thinks  that  the  reverend  author  is  an  interested  defender  of  the, 
systep,  and  if  he  be  obliged  to  allow  the  veracity  -of  the  de- 
lender,  it  is  done  at  the  suspicion  of  his  judgment.     Tell  the. 
ob^ctor  of  the  probability  of  the  system,  and  he  deiues  it*. 
NO.  vni.  VOL.  IV.    *  C  c  .  "        ■- 
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Nor  is  there  a  single  sfcdp  nt  the  moral  sMguataent,  npim  wbidk 
the  feet  of  any  one  can  securely  re»t^  aa^ipoii  an  incontroverti^ 
ble  truth ;  and  from  which  he  may  ascend  to  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  question.  The  theist  has  a  lurking  opinion,  that  nira^ 
cles  ipignt  have  been  performed  by  evil  spirits.  Mr.  Penrose 
allows  the  opinion  to  pass ;  but  cMms'for  tiie  Deity  a  conttbl- 
ling  power.  The  theist  receives  the  quaUfieation,  but*defiie^ 
that  it  was  exercised  in  favour  of  th^  paftictilar  system  ^Chii^ 
tianity.  The  wavering  Christian  seeks'  for  a  snfBeient  reasoA 
amongst  theologians  to  establish  his  faith  in  miracle^.'  Mh 
opens  Mr.  Penrose's  book,  and  traces  his  arguments  to  the  "point 
wnich  rests  on  the  probability  of  the  religion:  Of  thispoint^e 
has  his  doubts;  he  has  not  fully  experienced  its  efficacy,  and 
he  asks  for  a  reason  independent  of  the  hrpotbmis,  howev^ 
'plausibly  Imaging,  or  skSftilly  %iain^ined^  ^wedre  wdl  «4rare 
that  the  only  assuranee  which  An  be^iv^'is^that  wfaieh<C]irifit 
promised  to  those  who  would  do  the  wHl'of  Gk>d^  but^l^s^ 
who  are  wHhouty  cannot  apply  the  arj^ument  adhommemr  and 
imless  we  can  take  up  and  ihaintaih  certain  ktiownand^acknow*- 
ledged  principles  as  positions^  it  is  in  vairitlsit  we  argae  ^iA 
the  unbeMev^.  Lfte  the  *'  slippery  eel,^ '  he  -  glides  mxm  4bk 
touclr  of  moral  argument,  and  can  be' held  oidy  by  4;hfe  hbdt^^if 
stubborn  fact.  .'««»irii' 

-  The  third  chapter  affirms,  ^'  that  tiiere  is  bo  midt  ei^idenceiift 
behalf  of  imposture  ;'^  and  the  author  lays  down  a  tuiet  to  jod^^ 
between  them*  *'  If-  falsehood^^  he  admits,  *^  ean  ^rt»duod  as 
equal  evidence,  our  evidence  cannot  be  deckive;^'  -  Bist^MiL 
Penrose  very  a^telv  amends*  thSs  rale,  mid  €hoosed  a^easey  the 
attempt  tk>  rebuBd  Jerusalem,  and  faiys,  -  >  .  . 

.  ^  If  die  sloqr  he  a.  faUe,  yet  if  we  can  find  no  other  fs^Je  ^iqgfp^rted 
bj  ampler  or  mare  undeniable  testimony,  aad. can  sbeyvat.tbe  i^^inf 
time  that  the  nnracles  of  Scrij^tu^e  rest  gn  testimony  strpi^r  atUl'; 
the  fabulousness  of  that  story,  so  8^>ported,  can  throw  no  discredit  on 
those  Scripture  miracles>  which  are  shewn  to  rest  on  the  strongerlbodjr 
of  testimony.  ,     '"    ' 

*^  If  the  story*  be  true,  that  is,  if  we  think  that  the  evideiR^'^c^'ft 
ought  juistly  to  be  accounted  insurmountable,  the  idH  stronger' efi^ 
dence  which'  we  are  prepared  to  shew  for  Gosj^I  m?radtes,  tdlfSl^^ 
donrae,  be  regarded  as  tmH'more  ihsutmountaU^.^    P.  ^^40.       '•   '  i 

And,  after  anable  diacuattuni  Mf 4  Penrose  wJ(es  ll^s  UHiat 
pM^ent remark.  «.,...  « ^   ... 

'  *•  Deny  the  stoty  of  Julian,*'  he  says,  "  and  tlife'main  Wes  <if  *lMk- 
tory  goes  on  still  as  hefore.  Deny^  Christ's  miractes^  and  yott'%ave 
still  to  explain  how  the  belief  of  Christiaiiity  ce^uld'be  imposediteft  ^A^M- 


t'yotit  bavfendilMiwiA  hiMiiry  vei^^dMBealt  to  fiH,^tit  which  muit 
lie  fiUedi  if*  you  w<^id{asi%Q  any  ca^o  tA  ailiiof.  e^^nts  which  have^ 
and  baye  had  £>r  agc«»  a  tnofit  eonsiderabk  influence  oahumaa  afiaira**' 

U,pQQ,th6^f  r^n4s:  we  wece{^i(sed^o  ^^  that  Mr.  Penrose 
4a.n0ttQ.be  numbered  among  tbQs^  who  are.  fnghten^d  at  the 
m^re  flamea  of  Hume  and  Gibbon  4  but  jtl^t  be  ia  willing  '*  to 
concede  the  validity  of  the  whole  claim  made  by  Gibbon  for 
the  strength  and  efficacy  of  those,  merehuman  causes  to  which 
Jie  a^scribe^  ihe  propagation  of  Christiamty ;"  rightly,  obseryr 
ixigi  that  the  historian^  whilst  explaim^g  much  of  the  method 
wed  to  effect  ;th^  e^bli^hment  of  r^ligionj, leaves  the  germ  of 
|t  wholly  una^coimti^d  foe*    P.  254, 

.  ,  We  wish  that « Mr.  Penrose  had  pointed  out  how  much  Gib- 
bon also  overiooked  the  spirit  and  fnut  of  reli^ioui  as  well  as 
the  germ  of  lU  But  it, may  perhaps  be  now  too  late  for  such 
a  task.  The  *'  five  causes''  never  had  much  influence  upon  the 
i>ublic;mind«  and  now,  we  apprehend,  have  almost  none.  Gib- 
pom  QompUmented  Joseph  Milper  on  his  answer  to  those  p^nt8» 
but  we  think  it  not  sufficiently  strong  and  pointed;  He  should 
J^e  be^  /anawered  in  bis  own  style ;  and  his  own  **  saTcaatic 
knpiety"  should  have  been  turned  upon  himself*  Watson 
should  bane  4ipped  his  pen  in  Warburtons  i^ki  and  have  smo^ 
^ered  the  historian  in  his  own  empty  philosophy. 

bi  the  fourth  chapter  it  is  consideredi  ''  tha.t  there  may  be 
x^HsMi^  som^  of  which  are  {apparent  in  the  nature  of  tjiexqli* 
gioQr^^'Of:  the  Scripture  ccmippsitioasj  why  more  pr  stronseir 
miraculous  evidence  was  not  afforded ;  andreaaqM;!  to  4ou|}t^so 
whether  any  evidence  of  testimony  could  have  been  8tr<mger 
than  diat  whidi  we  possess :"  in  which  consideration  Mr*  Pen* 
iroae  contends,  **  that  in  the  very  nature  of  religion^,  there  may 
)>e,  reasops^  why  i|*resistible  evidence  ought  not  to  have  been 
either  expected  or  ^ven,"  P.  2fi66.  There  certainly  are  such 
reasons^  and  we  had  much  rather  that  the  author  had  discussed 
j;hem,  thanhaye ii^i^ted  his^ powers m discussing. supppBititioua 
fB^es.  He  does  suppose  that  room  is  lefl  tor  the  trial  and  ex« 
^oise  of  the  nior^l  raodties  of  the  mind^,  but  w€|. question  jtha( 
the  prooif  is  inteiideSd  to  flow  exactly  in  the  way  which  Mr.  Pen- 
rose himself  has  marked  out.  There  perhaps  is  not  a  more 
subtile  and  a  more  important  question^  than  die  onei  which  ia 
involved  in  this  suJbgect ;  namely,  the  power  which  the  heaant 
holds,  ov^r  the  understanding.  And  so  subtile  is  the  queatipUj 
j^t  we  doubt  if  it  be  riglu^  apprehended  before  the  heart  is 
H^y^tened  and  freed  from  the  dominio|i  Qf  its  own  evil  aflec- 

'^    "        ^  '    c  c  2" 
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tions.  *^^  Fbr  how,"? ^sftys' Hooteri'^'/iftlHMM  ftef^t^l^Mn^fi -it 
wiidoin  ishine^  when  Ae'«iriiidqw»  of  tfad-igoul^lfei^  )c^1%ry  ^fl 
puivpole  cloaedt'? "  •' »  -i-  * '  •  •  ^      "•    *•    » -  »'•    •>  ••*  ^'^^^  '^''^  -^  ''*- 

The  fifth  chapter  states,^  ^^  tfrat  iiT>p»6\fli^>lh#  tnulb'df  ^  th^ 
Scripture  iBtr&Qlas^itlstmne^esiiafy'td'dfair  «%t)ri<3!JHtie  df'&s*^ 
tmction'  betweeh  true  and^Mse-pireeendibns'to'kiiirHcd^r  -  ^i  >i'>r 

The  sixth  ahd  lost  «h^t0r>IK«rt;U8S&s^^'^' ^e^tttlMitfoir'd^ 
any  other  claims  of  miracles^  besides  those  which  we-fihd  W^ 
corded. in  Scripture.''  And  Mr.  Penrose  se^ms^ispo^;^* to 
admit  the  validity  of  other  miracles  ;•  at  least  he  urilinot  de^3r 
them  \  an4  thinks  it  a  highly  ioterealing  subjeel  of  inqtdry^ 
whether  miracles  may  not  be  employed  by  Providdnoe  in-tfae 
moral  government  of  the  world;  or  wbether*dieirBanotffmina]r 
not  be  given  to  son^e  particular  exposition  of  doctrine^  c^r  X^ 
Bome  one  partieular  sect.  Tlris^  the'  liutfaor  fhiAfes^;  ar^erious 
qnestioit.  We  i^hould  think  it  a  very  triflihg  nxA  unhecek^V^^ 
labour  to  discuss  it  \  and  fear  that  the  admission  6f  sudi  A  prb^ 
babHity  may  weaken  the  evidence  of  Scripture*  miracles/  ''Iftht* 
admission  were  general,  we  should  find  some  difBcutfy  iii  pl^ 
ing  the  claim  of  the  latter  upon  acknowledged  grounds.- 'This 
ai^ufiient  brings  the  author  once  more  to  tbudi  on  tlie^jt7#'&r 
sumpiians  of  the  presence  and  magnitade  and  doQtirioe  of •  oioo^ 
religion ;  and  this  ,he  hoida  as  a  reason  why  themodbm  s6eptie 
is-  baiuid  to  uttend  to  OUr<)Iaim  'of  n^adesi  whetheV pur'iieli^ 
gipn  be  fistlse  or  true.  We  hke  the  cdnclnsion  whiob  folloirsr  ka^ 
teasonin^,  better  than  the  reasoning  itself.  ^  There  can  exiet? 
no  nuradeSi  having  a  just  tkle  to  credit,  which  wecari4)iea!H^ 
thorized  to  neglect  or  contemn/'  Tim  inference;  Mrb-  Penrose 
aays,  if  properly  limited/  shows  that  .^^  a  consideraiild  tiseitaaa^ 
be  madts  of  that  very  principle  which  Hume  thasuiMoubtedl;^ 
pursued  into  false  and  sophistical  consequences."  F;  S  I4i  f  >  '•'  *  ^ ' 
^  In  this  e$timati<>a  '■'  of  Hume's '  surgument,  ^Mr;  Peiitrose '  ¥as 
Ibewn  much  judgment,  tiad  we  are  pitosed  to  see  himtlispateh 
the  phifesopher's  principle  in  the  compass  >of > -half  » -pa^e.^ 
^  His  prineiple/'  Mr*  Penrose  truly  observes,  t^'iheludea  tfa^' 
error  of  (dran^ng  iant  universal  vondufiioafroili  cadyh<pdiitml'dev 
dttctioR  of:  pilemises^"  p.  315*  Thie*timeisip^s8e»b;fer  emer^ia^ 
wUch  I:|ume!$  "principle  ^eovild  -foe  tegarded,/  txr  hkte  ^aiiy  oi^M^ 
<^oe  iiponihe :b«Kef  of  ^nen^  It  has  inchsed^bteii'dibg^B'  'Mdl 
iMSttoi  by  ^the*  infidel ;  bat/  like  a?  faulty  piece  <yf  ordnaneev'  it 
didiii0c4^  ttnsdipef  to  its  ftiendir  thairitsfoeift.  ^Jbidiio#bo»fktafi 
who  values  his  repiilati<hir  can  rest  upon  'Hiime^«>i»Kiiciplsl' 
wit^out/havim  first^  mad  auiil  .conftited-  Praeepi^Pa^yi*  ^aaid 
Campbell.  <  Tbo^>9.n4/'^meLOtbar  eminent iWribeiw/  did  'A^ 
philosopher  too  inu^h  honour.  His  eloquence  dazzled  them»  but 


|J9l^dfi9mi0gfWM^ffCttly'wprdb>4beiKAtteh  'A  couple  of 

pi(g^'Wgiht')i«kvettaeniied  to  expose  libridopfaisticated  falladeSi' 
and.  the  result  of  his  essay  might  have  been  left  t^itbout  feair  to^ 
tbe*  IfwdSipg  hand  of  time»  We  shall  close  bur  analysis  with 
9^  ;^h9rt  .extract  near  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Penrose's  labour,' 
which  contwis  w*  argument  which. Hume  and  hia  followers^  ot 
thpaeiwho^aflfiretto  bez-his  foUow«rs^  woidd  do  well  to  ap« 
preciate.'..^  •      ••...•,  »    ••       •    - 

"'  *'  None  caiinoW  Be  igtioranl  tliat  tliis  religion  is  tefieved  by,'a£ 
teast^  d  i^r^ Mrge ponion  of  the  most  enlightened  lovers  of  truth; 
tbaty'if 'It  be  aot'tru^,  we  have  no  resource  any  where  from  all  die 
antfeties  and  fears  of  sceptidsm;  tie  fest  any  where  for  the  sole  of 
tke<ft>et^  TDOtbingbutanooeun  of  perturbed  waters  before  us,  and  nO 
ark 'pf  refugee         .... 

.  "..— : — r  Foci  may  add,  -finally,  that  the  moral  okaraci^  of  tbas^ 
i^u:apl^s^  tba<iUuAtra^V>PS^wbH^  they  furnish  df  Chad's  tnercyt  and  of 
his.jcar^  iV'h^le  rescuing  from  temporal  evil,  to  point,  out  the  way  of 
sjpicji^  good,  are  not  only  subjects  of  devout  ^u^y  and  mediitatipn« 
but,  when  fully  understood  and  appreciated,  are  a  new  and  considier^ 
able  argument  of  their  truth."    P.  326«  .    v 

'-  Of  tiie  knowledge  and  zeal  which  Mr.  Penrose  has  brought 
to  I  this  work^  there  can  be  no  questioh  5  bnt  whether  it  be  de* 
cagaoed'  and-  executed  with  equal  judgment^  admits  of  somd 
doubt.  Weddubt  if  the  end  which  Mr.  Penrose  proposed  to 
himself  be  exactly  that  which  the  state  of  our  sacred  literature 
now  requires ;  •  slnd  we  also  doubt  that  the  means  taken  to  ac^ 
oompHBh  that  ^end  are  the  most  happy.  The  two  words; 
avaence  Und  sunshine,  which  are  used  in  the  preface,  elegdhtly 
point  Dut  the  twofold  object  of  the  work,  which  is  to  guide  the 
Theist  and  the  Qiristion  to  their  strongest  and  most  rational 
grounds  of  con  tietion.  '  * 

^  .The  infiudice  which  it  may  have  on  the  Deist  and  the  Atheist 
appears  not  to  be  the  ^^  principal  end.'*  Although-it  is  said 
that  every  treatise  on  the  evidences  ought  to  be  so  constructed, 
that  i^  may  lead  the  infidel,  by  a  sound  reasoning  process,  and' 
independently  of  the  authority  of  the  revelation  itself,  to  ton- 
fess^  the  truili -of  that  revelation  :•  in  the  first  place  we  hav^ 
slMl^n  that  this  treatise  is  not  so  oonstrueted.  Here,  Iheh^  ^e 
lose  the  ^flfectiwfaichit  might  Have  had  on  the  Deil^t  and  the 
Atheist;  and  have  only  to  consider  the  science  which  it  yields 
to*  the  Thebt^  and  the  Hght^hich  it  sheds  upon  theChrkti^n. 
Tfte^fleienoe^'  w€f  fearv  is  faulty^  and  tbe'  l^ht  partially  ob'^ 
ii(Mired''by4he  inddiumr  dirough  which^  it  passes,  ^f^-h^if 
iak^  tiile  wo»i  Thi^ietiinita  More  religioiur  sen^e  than  Ibe^WOrd 
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Deisi:;  but  We  »f6  puz^Iectto  jtettemAoeAeWa^st'OttflU^ot 
belief  in  the  sacred  books  wbidr  is  requited'  of  Aim;  'W^ 
suspecti  haat  tbe  aflsiimptiODS'  wliieh  'he  is  'caIted"ttpi»tar'to 
inake,  that  be  is  expected  to  allow  their  genuinenessr  If 
90,  be  is  only  one  point  dicftant  iVom  rs^ftist^tti  'iHtat 
point  might  become  so  extremely '  fine  as  not  to  be-  dlstin-*: 
guishable  by  mortal  perception.  Could  tbet^efore  the  Theisf 
be  pushed  to  that  extreme^  he  would  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  crediUIity  of  the  Scriptures: — ^his  sense  of  thdr  authen^ 
ticity.must  either  rest  with  his  faith,  or  with  his  kfirnif^* 
Thus  we  cannot  exactly  see  the  distinction  wbidi  subsiBtS'  iD 
Mr.  Penrose's  mind  between  the  Theist^  and  that  Gfaristiflii  td 
inrhom  a  treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Seripture'ndraelei^* it 
necessary.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  distinction  iskeipt'  xtpm 
the'wcH'k  itself.  The  argument  is  often  ^ddfessed  raliier  to 
the  Deist  than  to '  the  Theist;  or  to  tbe  hesitating  Christian. 
Those  objects,  we  have  before  remarked,  should  have  been 
kept  mone  distinct;  or  rather,  should  have  been  treated  sepa- 
rately; and  there  Is  ataaple  ix)om  for  an  decorate  ti'eatise  ad- 
dressed to  eMh.  The  science  nught  be  so  coHsthided  «%  tb 
lead  tbe  infiddl  by  a  sound  reae^ning  process ;  aiid  the  sdlfti- 
xnent  arising  from  a  ciear  exposition  of  tbe  Indispensable  use 
pf  miraples, — the  principle  of  theSr  power,  justice^  and '  bene* 
Volence, — ^might  be  so  re&ied  and  exalted^  as  to  carry  the  ibiud 
away  (as  it  were)  in  the  spirit^  into  tbe  preeentJe  of  iStfr^r 
whose  pleasure  all  things  are  and  were  creeled.  To- have 
united  those  two  objects,  would  have  been  tbe  highest  eioertioQ 
of  intellectual  oower ; — of  intellect  dlldplined  by  scieneev'  and 
purified  by  faitn.  An  effort  of  wfaidi  we  bate^Me  petfect* -^k* 
pmple  in  our  Church,  by  him  who  heating  i>t^  the  epparidnify 
dry  subject  of  its  polity,  says,  '*  Then  are  we  happy,  there- 
fore^  when  ftdly  we  enjoy  God  as  an  object  wherein  fShe  poNr^rs 
of  our  souls  are  satisfied^  eyen  with-  ev^lasting  delist;* to 
that  although  we  be  men,  yet  by  beii^  unto  ^od  unitQd,  we 
}ive,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  God.**  It  should'  be'  tbO'  objedt><ef 
every  treatise  addressed  to  the  Christfuij  tbu$  to  unite 'hte'ii^ 
the  source  of  his  being;  imd  this  mifibt  'pafrtieularly  ha¥l»  been 
accomplished  by  a  treatise  on  mirades:  and  iliiere  awSn'Sfr* 
I^enrbfie*s  boofc  pas8«|ges  whicfar  lead  us  taltaieiit'lfaat  aueh'4lii 
jobject  was  not  more  decidedly  pursued.  . »  ..tr* 

Were  we  called  upon  to  give  it  chArac^r  of'A&mifk'hthte 
W  in  jGew  words,  we  shoidd  sdy  that  it^safiaeailia  |^€Ae«tfoI 
specimen  of  special  pkadj^g:  for  it.^rtaiilfy  e^hiMtsibAI  kia^ 
rj^c;t^r  m  it(»  arr«ng^meiit>  ^  fo  jybe'JMiita^Htf^il»^diatii0sion; 
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fndu^png^m  the  Jas^ty  Qf  0r4er  with,  which  that  species  of  coim 
poAtion  cAn>  so>e^iIy,  and  so  elegantly,  leave  the  high  road  of 
argametatftoMew  the  curiosities  aiMi  gather,  the  flowers  on 

t  .Xhe  pnnapal^pQinta.whieb^  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
tlie^  writers  fn  miraqlesi  are 'a  definitioii  ^of  the  word,  which 
might  bethought  quite  easy  to  accomplish;  and  the  degree  of 
^^ity  if  any,  due  to  the  claim  which  is  put  forth  for  demo- 
niacal power.    On  this  latter  point  we  think  that  Spinoza  was 
irational;  Indeedi  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  man  can  read  the 
4^onfu^ed  ^nd  contradictory  account  of  the  ancients,  and  for  a 
a|ioi|ient  contend  that  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  any 
fieoondary  power  was^  suffered  to  rule,  or  to  have  any  influence 
4)iVer  ni^ture.    Clinia  (Plato  de  Legibus,  lib*  ii.)  confesses  that 
rthey  esteemed  8t|itue9  as  animated  deities,    Now,  abstracted 
frojn  all; discussion^  a  miracle  may.  be  properly,  defined  an  act 
•exceeding  '*,  the  force  and  power  of  nature ;"  and  this  defini- 
tion as  the  .substance,  of  .all  others;   but  through  those  peiv 
oional  viewB  which  each  writer   had  before  him,   e^ch   one 
rfiDttglit  to  turn  jtha  meaning  of  the  word  his  own  way*     For 
Oiir..part,.  we  should  be  cojntant  with  the  simplest  definitioii^ 
^tis&^  that ! whenever  th^  truth*  shines  upon   the  subject* 
it.wiil  reflect  its.  light  upon  the  evidence  of  Scripture.  iniracle% 
and  sbew;  their  evifience.  clearer  and  stronger.    Had  Mr.  Penr 
.ripse.tKaJLi^n  the  trouble  to  show  where  the  definitions  of  precedr 
ing' writers,  diverge  from  a  simple  definition,  he  might  have 
added  to.his  own.argument  by  pointing  out  the  testimony  which 
.ffuclf  obliquity  pf  reasoning  ,bears  to  the  gireat.  truth.    Dr^ 
.Hutchison .thus  ha9  a  forcibly  remark  upon  the  needlessness  of 
.nmplea  to  .firmly  settle  the  mind  in  its  reliance  upon  the  goodr 
«es9'ahd  ppwe£>of  the  I)eity :  but  which  is  a  most  forcible  arr 
gmoent  In  favoiur  of  their  testimony  in  promulgiug  and  establishr 
ing.His  holy  will  as  xevealed  in^the  Scriptures*    The  argument 
^^  $ip]|K)z§2a^  be.tracedxlQ¥[n  toHume,  and  then  burn^  itself 
'  4>ut». .  U  ^Vwi  A  Wihile  ia  the  pocket,  but  .expires  in  obscurity, 
<8a.  the  ir#|fa|Of  >t]ruth  liecom^-flic^e  an4.  more  diffused  through 
<;^e  intel|eoti^9nd  miQix^wxM*  :'..And  we  doubt  not^  but  that 
Mie i cbi^ii^  a;i^  inists  .of  opposition  will  continue  to  dissipate 
; >iiitfi|>^be  smiiof'rigbteoiisneas  rise^  to  his  meridian*    But  we 
have  no  hopa  that  even  truth  itaelf  will  prevail  with  all  men^ 
.]jsi<the;m€^aib  jbimeit  is  the  duty  of  those  whose  eyes  are  open  t9 
.  Ihairo^orl^ii^ei^f  thetimea^  and  to  tb^.  stake  which  our  country 
Jio)da»:to  hibour  ii^. the -cause  of  truth,,; as  the  cause  of  God* 
IJpd^r  tlMS)  feeling  we  otE^  to  ^/lx»  Pejurose  our  thaiiks  fpc  hi3 
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cteboi^ate  trcatSM?.'  Td^lftosei'^^will nsMi ilpH matf 'fitf  of 
eeiSriee;  ahd  wfe  oiiiy  hmmUhtttife^M  iiot4be«tf  J&irt»dpMAiJ 
And  ^iiiiii^nrservie^  tcy'taftuiyi  * wtio  inv^uid  kan0  vetfti  ^diAiil'ift 
been  pi'^sdnted  to  theHi  in'  svfch- «  ^^btnif  tbnt^ou  vie  aitakata 
beauties  had*  been ^nfti  a^ip^MM^  a»  M'^Minfav  his  .lenwngi'flPiMl 
ttilent  to  make  tli^tn.     '    -    /  .  -^  :if/ ;•  »i..i'.  ^.^t  ^.loui.fjt/ioif* 

'*'•>••      ♦.«— ^•^•t'lJ     .  n\  ni,  .«•.     n'f.  jU  Oil} 

TA^  Christian  Exodus;  Off  th  Deliverance  of  the.  Israe:lltesfT^i^^^jfff^ 
^practically  eaneideredf  m  a  series  of  Discourses. .  JBi^.  /^.R^y^Rfi^f 
BuDDiGOM,  M.A*  F.A.S.,  MimsterofSU  Geoxges  Ckvrcki^peHi^,i 
and  kOe  Fellow  of  Queen's  CoH^e^  Cambridge,  t  d>>VQb«  8t.9» 
1/.  Is.    London.    Seeley«     1S26«  -  .  .  "   j.: . 

It  is  often  the  hard  fate  of  revieweTs  to  be  eompeB«d(  to  f¥o^ 
nbunce,  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  that  eefd^enoe  of  condemn 
nation  which  critical  justice  requires.  Evei'y  #orkv^t*tt  -pt^h^ 
fussed  end  and  object  of  which  is  to  advance  the  best  ]n«et>c9Mi» 
iit  man  has,  on  that  very  account,  a  dainiupon-  <mr*regaBd^ 
which  the  most  rigid  critic  finds  4t  difficult  to  i'esifirl.  WlfO 
that  is  not  destitute  of  the  common  feelings  of  humafiiitji^  eaii^ 
observe  the  intention  to  do  good,  without  wishing  to  ewtkmtiid 
'  the  deed?    Who  that  is  a  sincere  believer  in  tm-Lorili^lesuv 

Christ  can  witness  the  attempt  to  propagaite  utid  eiifo^ee  Ab^ 
doctrines  of  the  holy  Gospel,  without  a  secret  desire  totappMve 
of  the  performance  ?  The  design  in  such  cases  liasiipKywerfti^ 
influence  upon  generous  minds  in  recommendiilg^be^raieimtioiti*^ 
it  forms  a  passport  to  our  afiections,  which  rarely  fail  byiiui: 
impulse,  sometime  unperceived,  to  incline  the  under^tMHH^^^ii 
favour  of  the  object  by  which  they  are  excited.  *  But  if  ^'be 
f(n  acknowlddged  trntn  in  the  moral  condoet  of  «ian,  thati4h^ 
end  does  not  always  juistify  the'  means,  nor 'the'i&btlve*<alwlr|Mi 
sancitify  the  deed,  it  is  no  less  so  that  a  literary  pedbrmkide^' 
i^hould  be  judged  )^  its  Kterary  merits.  Hereito^attiadU^' 
should  be  allowed  to  bias  our  judgment.  '  A  book^  bawe^St- 

S raise-worthy  the  desfgir,'  Is  submitted  totheordMl'ef^  |^«U» 
pinion;  by  which  ^lonie^  it  nmist  staoid  or  fkU;  Re^W0ni|iiii 
cbttimofi  With  the  rest  of  the  Worid,  have  nd  cfMieem  wkb  ib» 
Inotive  of  the  authdi'v  and,  though  they*  may  «kiiiiive^«nd»0oiif* 
•n^nd  the  dedgn'of  the  work,  te  is  the  esiecutioiii' only  upon: 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  pronounoa  a'  4^ci8ion» 
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teAtlipcSBclMr  evftiy  fAitb£ul.Gbri&tiaaiwUt  be  iqcwiaj-d  to  coiiw 
Kle*d(  Dimeroua  posEages  will  Gnd  an  echo  in  every  believina 
fawrlui.niKll,  .tnoB,i«lLx;WiWj  wd  wJ/J*.  j*iBtic^,|in  unqualified 
approbation ;  but  much,  we  regret  to  ebv,  will  be  diaaj^rovsd 
by  the  more  judicious  part  of  the  Christian  community.  Thia 
is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr,  Buddicom  has  appeared  before 
the  public  as  an  author ;  and4b»-tone  of  fervent  piety  which 
pervades  the  present  volumes,  the  many  eloquent  enforcemeotB 
of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality,  the  general  Eum  of 
Ata  whole,  as  well  as  all  that  we  have  heard  of  his  seal  as  at> 
able  ininister  ef  the  Goepel,  and  of  the  excellence  of  his  private 
oharaeter,  strongly  incline  ua  to  ofibr  the  humble  meed  of  oui; 
•«tire'anprobatiea;;hut.60ina  things  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  wliich  we  cannot  view  in  so  favo^u'able  a  light ;  and  we 
feel  diat  we  should  be  deceiving  our  readers,  if  we  did  not  lay 
befiwe  tbem  thow  t^ectioiia  to  some  of  Mr.  Buddicom's  viewa 
«ihiah  are  sostwuigly  impresaed  upon  pur  own  minds.  We 
sitall  therefore  endeavour  fairly,  but  fearlessly,  to  discharge 
Mir  duty  to  the  public  by  an  examination  of  the  volume  before 
VC'  andi  of  the  general  principle  of  interpretation  by  the  aid  6£ 
which  the  author  h^  intended  to  iUustiate  and  to  recommend 
ib»  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion. 

.!  Without  staying  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  title  "  The 
Chriatian  Exouus,"  which  might  savour  more  of  cavil  than,  of 
OMulour,  we  observe  that,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,. 
in  ihese  Discourses  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
ia.afsteu^atically  treated,  aad  applied  to   tlie   vicissitudes  of 
Chnatjan  life,  not  less  than  to  the  wonders  of  Christian  redemp- 
tion*   With  this  we. have  no  disposition  to  ^n^  fault ;  the  Ol4, 
'Eeatoment  history  may  be.applied  to  the  situaUoo  of  believers 
in- this  wwld,  and  the  various,  ewnts  there  recprded  may  be  so 
tUiUtrftted,  such  reflections  m 
aaj  'to '  be  «  &uHful  source .  of 
wibidh  4U^t  to  be  the  gvai 
wAboutjimuoh  care,  it  is  a.n 
of  Chnstianity,  and  the  rules 
OsgBnat  abuse.    Unless  it  be  d 
jwdgtneott  it  will  degetier^te 
analcQIkss,  Mid  iotp  thoe^  wild  i 

aie  die.  natural  result  of  an  attempt  to.trac^  imaginary  resem- 
blances. ,  It  ware  easy  to  name  sgri^ons,  in  which  the  anxiety 
to  apply  the  events  of  the  Jewish  history  to  the  Christian  life, 
has  been  productive  of  such  strange  conceits,  inconclusive  argu- 
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meatfly  and  whfaftiaieal  ecHopaiiBoika^  as/uilsroidaUjte.enile 
Ae  risibilily  of.  the  thougmless,  and  tbe-aeom  and  hadigaa&m 
of  thesenouB.  Thk  meihod  of  teMhiiigiJiaa  ala^  Unnta,  .^ 
which  we  ktiow no <»theP'Grilerian.-diaor  /icovreot^aala  aod.a 
aober  judgment;  beyond  'theat  at  hiwrqiKfai^wUdiaad  uiqo»t 

Euous ;  rather  ^^aporti  lof  a  vn^waad^fjliicfi^f  than  IheF^saroaal 
hour  of  a  welUdirected  zeal.  :  -  >    -  t     *: .  -   *.:     < 

If  there  be  danger  in  whait  may  be  denominated  the  AUtarin 
tai  appKeation  of  the  sacred  Scripturc0»  ithene  is  atillimuch 
greater  in  tiie  gpiriiual  and  topical  interpr^talie^*  •  This  .mysf 
tit  A  way  of  interpreting  the  inspired  writings  has  prevailed  in 
all  dges  of  the  Christian  Churdi,  parCicidarly  sinceihei  dayssfof 
Origen,  who  has  been  not  unjustly  atyled  tbs&tfier*  of  aU^CH 
tieal,  spirkualy  or  mystical  interpretets.  -Bol  it  W3S;mndi  mfosa 
andent  than  Origen*  It  aboniDds  in  tlie  -  wt itiaj^ »  of i  Phfl» 
Josephus,  and  it  was  onqtieetionably  of  still  greater  anti(fiiUgr 
than  this  learned  Jew;  for  both  be  himself  and  Eusehiua  attest^ 
that  the  Therapentie  of  Alexandrb»  hadseveBsl^ncieiH  ho^ 
of  their  foimders  foil  of  the  lAegortoal  mteiqpretatic^  of  ;  this 
Scriptures^.  :  Clement  of  Alcaca^dija  probaM^  dmred.lUs 
mystical  ar<^  which  he  appeami  ^  hwifts  «ttMfr«(0d  vi^y  i^MiidMk 
misly,  irom  Philo,  ^whora  he  transmbes  Jarg^jyi '  and  reaey  fre» 
quendy  imitates.  As  he  wa^  Origen's  mast^^  it tnagr.  be  xee^ 
sonably  presumed  that  the  pupil  le&roedlt from. the tpcecepitor* 
This  mode  of  expounding  not  onh*  prevailed  amoog  Ae  Jews, 
l^t  likewise  among  the  (Entiles,  nrom  the  latterof  wbomj  it  is 
iheoght  by  some,  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  J^wisk  and 
Gbrislaan  Ohurches.  Apd  Aid  oiHtiioft  4s  very  {irohab)e,:]$idfle 
we  know  that  the  IKad  of  Homeri  long^b^foi^iBk'the.bkt^^^tf 
cChnsti  wiui  made  the  subject  ti  aUe^oricai  «9(|>osilaonSy  ^ipoh 
lec^n  of  which  is  stiU  extant,  tadpubliabed  pnder  the  title  lof 
JhracUdis  AUegorim  HomeHaBi  Sotifiromlwliatevn.s^^nQe 
demed,  it  n^as  undoubtedly  too  limcfa  prac^$ed*'bj|^:Qtok$f»t 
and  Origeti  t  tile  ^latter  of  whom  espeeiwy  chimed  it  tQjabaok 
culpable  extent^  and  m  ^imtation  of  ^i<rhem  ;miaiy  .wribseqUedlk 
writers  hare  advtatured  into  Ijiis  dangevoiikd'  and-  sednoti^^ 
scbeme  of  ihterpretatiosi,  a  sebeme  wi>ich  baa  been^the  epiiaee 
$f ixvudb: error  and  fane^ioisisdik  >-      "  <     ^  .  (>  •      <  'na'j  "^^^ 

In  thenuinber  of  those  <who  have  pushed*  theaystem«of4]$ttf* 
mil  interpretation  iMsyend  its  jikst  limits/ we^hesitete  mt  tet^l^j 
that  the  geberal  xoiee  ef  theologians  wHl  f>liice^  ^suikdxtm 
^  ^e  Chr^tiaH^  EKodus."  His'best  eat^rtioiisi  hmtdi$ivuyh9»fi 
been  used  to  guard  against  an  error,  at  once  so  seductive,  and 


*4*bilo,  Do  YltaCoDtcnipiat  p.  893,  Eusebiiis  Hist;  Eccles.  1. 3,  c.  17. 
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itf^cUligelrptis  (pi  is.) )  yet  it  is  ItnpoBisible  to  deny,  that  Iiia  esf* 
ortiotiB'have  teen  unsuGeessfaliand  that  he  has  gone  beyond 
tt»e  bounds  of  «  sober  and  judkioasi  use  of  the  mystical  exposi^ 
tioii»  Heis,  howeii&f  >  ftr  x^nunred  firom^a  spirit  of  doginatmng^ 
aml'he  Isavea  itta  the  reader  to  judge  with  nvtfaat  successr  he 
kas  tvealed  the  Esodus^  of 'idielsraeuteain  epnitaal  reference 
to  the  state  of  Christians  in  this  life.  ''^  By  theeame  authority 
aiso^"  says  he,  ^  must  be  decided  the  question,  whether  the 
apiritual  and  tjrpieal  part  of  these  discourses  has  been  carried 
beyond  the  simple  meaning  of  1^  HMy  Spirit,  «id  the  sobriety 
0t  application  yequinsd  by' the  analogy  of  £rith/'  (p.  ix.)  The 
Intflior  heite  seems  to  use  the  ominouis  expressions  ^  the  analogy 
of  faith"  to  denote  the  role,  ortit  least  one  of  the  ruleS)  by 
)iidiich  ^he  has  been  guided  in  pursuing  tile  typical  aense  of  that 
^oiltion  of 'the  Isra«tttish  history  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
flluatrate.  *  We  havie  adopted  the  epithet'^  ominous,"  because 
M«' know  nothing  more  f  ague,  Hkiore  uncertain,  mc^e  likely  to  be 
ihe  eoter  of  ^e^opiniontiSod  error  than  the  pretended  fmalogy 
#f  faith;  When*  proposed  as  a  rule  of  interpretation  it  must 
sarely  mean,  that  in  cases  where  thie  sense  appears  at  all  du- 
lUlous,  that  mlerpretatioit  is  to  be  adopted  which  is  most  con* 
fertnable  to  the  whole  scheme  of  religioa  $  it  is-  shewing  a  due 
preference  to  that  explanation  which  agrees  with  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  d^vered  in  the  sacred  oracles.  No  rule  can  be 
clearer  or  more  indisputable,  if  the  inquirer  was  previously 

Eossessed  of  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  whole  scheme  of  rere^ 
,  ition.  It  would  under  these  circumstances  supersede  every 
ether  rule.  ^  But  it  uerfbrtunately  happens  a^^dnst  the  applica» 
tion  of  thia  rule,  that  it  takes  &r  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved^ 
ItprcHMipposea  a  knowledge  eS  the  entire  acUeme  of  r^gion^ 
0f  the  united  doetrineff  and  duties  enjoined  in  die  revved 
w^ord  t)f  Ood.  'nie  ohief^  or  rather  the  only  reason  for  study^ 
fsgithe'Scriptoreais,  to  discover  what  the  whole  counsel  of 
Cbd  is.  Are  we  thcsi  to  begin  our  examinaltion  with  taking-  it 
for  granted,  that,  without  any  inquiry,  we  are  perfectly  ac^ 
quainted  witib  this  scheme  already  t  Is  not  this  gomg  to  Scrips 
tare,  not  in  order  to  learn  the  truths  it  contains,  but  in  order 
to  find  something  that  may  be  made  to  ratify  oitr  own  opinion  *;• 
To  submit  the  analogy  of  &ith  as  a  test  whereby  the  soundnesf 
of  any  interpretation  may  be  judged,  is  to  assume  that  the  sum 
and  substance  of  religion  ia  already  known  i  whicfa  is  Qotfaillg 
else  than  a  detenmnation  to  admit  nothing  aa  tbe  itestiiaony  of 


•  Campbell,  Prel.  Dissertation  Sv.  SoeBp.VaB  Milderi's  Hampton  Lecture^ 
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Scriptttre  i^hich  vUlnot  pcarfc|^]i(quadmt0:^nt}i  iE»iiv%iiieyi#ti8ly 
formed  opinions.  ^    r  .    .  -  ,»•    .•  -t    .    . 

.   T\''hen  Mr.  Buddicom  «ul>mita4o.  tiie  mider  whedics  heilm 
been. guilty,  of  yiolatiDgi.  an  bia  apyrkwdiaod  lypiofcl-'iiiioipirtan 
tiona»  '*  the  soboriely  of  a{^^tioa!raquiBecLky:tke  atamg^nf 
faitbj**  we  are  eoostrained  to  infer  Ihal  Ito  adopts  tkeiMalogy* 
of  faithaaa  nileofuiteirimtetian^    l%e  nile  itself  is  iiasard-: 
0US9  unfounded,  delnnve ;  ii  it  aurmiM'.^iiaafar  ^n^eh-  danees 
before  the   eyes  of  tbe   self-wiUed  enthusiast,  aen^g  no 
other  purpose  than  to  lead  hhn  astray.    The  adndssion  of 
this  canon  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buddicoin  is  to  be  lamented'i 
as  it  has  no  doubt  influenced  him  in  extending  his'  typioat 
views  of  the  Old  Testament  history  farther  than  be .  €ouId 
otherwise    have    done.     He    seems   to  think  himself  war<^ 
ranted  in  superinducing  any  spiritual  sense  to  the  hiat^gjcaft 
meaning,  which  he  deems  accordant  with  the  general'^iHRpOrl) 
and  spirit  of  irevelation.    With  him  the  whole  bistofy  lOfi  isMwsk> 
is  a  typej  or  image,  or  shadow  of  tbe  con^iie»  of  .'Ghinatian  be^^ 
li^yerst    The  history  of  the  departure  of  the  ebiidtin'of/IsitlielLi 
out  oS.  Egypt,  and  tbe  events  which  befel  them,  he  comideTS'as 
typical  of  Uie  Christiaa  lif&i    His  theory  ia  gMeratly  itktbtt  vlt 
the  fpUowmg  passage  I.  '       •    •     '^ 

^'  The  astonislung  traid  of  events  that  befel  the  people  of  God,  at . 
their  passage  through  the  wilderness,  instead  of  being  insulated  faete^ 
which  Christians  in  these  latter  times  may  read,  without  individual  ap- 
plication, have  an  especitd  reference  to  ^eir  instraction'and'saiMitln- 
cation.     St.  Paul  having  briefly  described  the  mercies  and  jud^entii ' 
which  Qod  had  made  familiar  to  the  experieaoe  of  4be  Isnielkds,'^^*'^ 
stantly  declares  tbe  immediate  interest  that  all  adul  name  the  nanie-oC^) 
Christ  must  have  in  the  circumstances  of  ibeir  bisi^ry.; .  NomaHji^imy 
things  happenedjmto  them  for  ensamvless  andj^b^i^  {^r^mitienfartrnm., 
adfnonUipih  upon  whom  the  ends  of  me  world  are  .c^m^^,.,  Naj^jb^i^ffif 
1)0  sooner  adverted  to  their  privileges,  than  he  describes  tb^^  <4u^ti9ff7>^ 
ments,as  inflicted,  to  the  intent,  that  we  should  ^ot  sbjmit^te  tl^ji^r. 
sin,  as  to  provoke  a  vidtation  of  the  same  vengeance,     llie  iweeoi 
tbe  ancient  tribes  were  not  less  prophetic,  ihaii  their  sacred  orades. 
Their  whole  coadition  forms  one  grand  prediction  and  outline  ojfliU'ff 
man  Redemption,  and  of  the  rtghteotis  dealing  of  God  with' man^^.  ^ 
AVhile  therefore  we  atody  and  receive  the  aAcieiit  scripture^  ^- their' 
literal  and  primely  sens?,  and'  thus  avoid  the  peril  of  MflAisikstffc  )tAy^" 
ticism  ;  we  roust  alfobear  jn  mindand'apply  tfaese&ofidaty^ikl'q[>^'^' 
Wtiial  nieaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     We  shall  oiheiMate  Ibntf'^'iittCtecr^ 
quate  and  ji^nwor^by  tii^ipfs  mf  tbl^'gvaeipu^^revelatnioi^in  wlaclr^attit^ 
arena!,.  I^gal^aad  p^beiicaVdispenaaliopiflbr  ^^  ^i^  lotd&tfffaeir^' 
powerful  tcs|unjp^y  ,to  t%  gr^a,Vmxy^r^  p(  £o4lf^  S(FQ4tf»uii^ 
"in  die  flfesb.^  ;  ,;^  _  ^,.'  :h  /.» jju^iis  ,:i  lljih-'  Mmtlj  :*^Anb»m 


(■'•**" Cftffeffim, *!l# reads  th^  CTd'Tfestameht  as  a  mere  fetory/  wlft 
rise  from  the  sacred  employmeDl,  unaffected  by  his  owo  immediate 


i  fattti0'stu)Mm<tous>vent«'ttr'thft  ifem^  Ktodtts;  of  by  iu 
itoMirdensMetO'hia'Ofrii^tnVusA'caRdition,-  and  to  tbe- terms 
HfKW  mhidK  thtimerdyxif  oiiriL«rdJeMBlChr)«t<iinto-f%m«>  lire  will 
ViflQtKtedjttr.l^eiweii  Bfiikis-uiuli  J  On>:Ui*oAer  bund,  a'fervetlt 


wtlh  attribuusof  iHtrivalled  attraction.  It  proves  the  long-suffertng 
ofttb^Moet  High;— tbe  tendernesB  of  hia  neglected  Son;— the  calls 
oii  hii  JDMiUed  Spirit ; — and  the  dinger,  lest  thejr  who  desj^se  them,' ' 
8f|ipi|ld,  be  eyenttt^y  Wt  beneath  the  inemediable  infliction  of  the 
second  deatL.  It  contrasts  also  with  such  a  state,  the  utuipeakaU* 
happiness  of  those  '  who  through  faith  and  patience  shall  inherit  the 
pvoniises,'  and  repose,  beyond  the  dark  passage  of  the  grave,  in  th^ 
'  jeat  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.' "    Vol.  I.  p.  3. 

S^Us  IB  the  grouBd-work  of  Mt.  Buddicom's  Discourses^ 
The  vliole  narrative  of  rtie  deliverance  of  th^  children  of  Israel 
fpon  £^ptian  iKindage  he:  applies  to  the  Christian'^  state  ancf 
ptegreas  through  We.  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  he 
DMktta  «  type  of  our  spiritual  bondage  under  siti ;  and  the  deli-' 
vetance  of  the  Israelites  thence  he  considers  to  typify  our 
redemption  irom  the  slavery  of  sin  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  pa- 
faffel  ne  dr&ws  out  at  great  length,  dwelling  upon,  each  event 
in  1I16  history,  endeavouring  to  evince  its  typical  meaning,  and 
applying"  every  the  most  isiaute  circumstance  to  the  case  of 
believers  under  the  Christian  dispensatJoB. '  bipursning  thi^ 
plan  the  author  dif|plays  considerabla  ingEflmity,:  and  coi^ider- 
a^le-  eloquence.  To  follow  him  througbotit  and  in'^etalt 
would  be  to  ti^nscrlbe  or  abridge  a^groat  puV  of  Mi' tolUniea  i 
we  shall  tbemforfrcotitelrt  oUrBeWtB-witfi^^tfetttifrg'artfe'or  t*ro' 
fipceim^nof  hismaiuiE^.       ■  '  .      - 

.  to-thb'Sbcand'Benhonthe  eaptit4ty  tyfehels^kelitearn  Egypt 
is-apnlidd  to  the  spiritual  bondage  of  men  iti  nature  and  sin< 
^IHiei'oinnW'he  regards  a^  a  ftienificant  emblem'  of  the  natural 
Condition  of  man,  which  he  mustratea  in  seveFal  particidars. 
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!•  The  davery  of  the  Isradiles  inis  ah»eatke|  and  mnfend 
iiondage*  The  domiiiion  of  the  oppreesopliad  lio  meteifel 
limit,  aor  atttigatioii^  It  "was-  exorcised  mkh  tho-tnost  .unreiBMt4 
ing  otminess*'  The  chain  waM  not  drwvm  anrounddm  iimbs^  of 
one  part' of  the  aration^  while  anotheri  was  lefbitiffettevedcHld  at 
libes^.  Every  Israelite  in  Goshen  Was  the  bond^sdrvatet  of 
die  Egyptians.  He  was  condtoited  to  toil  exclusively  fbr  the 
usorpersy  who  had  triumphed '  oyer  bis  fre^dom^ '  and  made 
shipwreck  of  his  happiness.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
Israelites^  and  it  is  eminently  applicable  to  the  carcumstances  of 
imconverted  man,  as  the  slave  of  Satan,  and  subject  ta  the 
operation  of  the  legal  covenant.  The  God  of  this  woorld  ha^ 
obtained  an  umveiw  victory  over  it,  and  men  are  taken  cap* 
tive  by  him  at  bis  wilL  No  human  being  is  bom  into  tM 
world,  however  illustrious  his  lineage,  or  elevated  his  rank,  or 
splendid  his  attainments,  over  whom--until  a  mightier  power 
shdl  break  the  chain,  Satan  does  not  exercise  a  tynmny  the 
most  despotic.  The  understanding  ^ridi  whith  man  was  origin 
nally  gifted  is  weakened,  the  will  is  petvert^d,  atkl  rt»e  tSkc^ 
tlons  are  depraved.  .* 

' ,  2.  The  Israelites  groaned  und^r  a  tevereand  crudbotfi^i^^ 
i%e  Egifptians  set  over  them  ^i-mastersto  qfflitt  them  with'i^t 
burdens;  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter  unth  hard  hqhSageyln 
kiortar  and  in  brtdk,  andinuUmanner  qfujort  in  thefietdi.aii^ 
aU  their  service  wherewith  they  made  them  servewa^  voithrig^ur* 
gucb  a- slavery  must  have  been  attended  lyithcjr^um^ic^g  oif 
|io  ordkiavy  aggravation.  Yet  the  l^ask-^inasters  vf  £gy<F^  ci\yJiA 
|iot  have  exercised  a  move  tyrimnovs  authonisy  a¥W  ,lhe  g^oash 
yog  Israelites^  than  does  the  enemy  of  man  in  his  usurped  doi* 
minkm.  All  the  evil  desires  aad-  unblessed  teiapei%  whichj»^ 
hibit  the  power  of  Satan  ovdr  the  heart,  attest  the  en)tei^4>f  fans 
dominion.  The  cares  and  fears  of  worldly  minds,  tlie'eagey 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  wealth,  or  disjunction,  are  prodticti^e;itMdy 
of  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The  servant  of  the  ardh-ene^ 
iny  knows  no  respite,  no  remission.  So  relentless  is  die;,ii8Ur7 
paiicHi  lyhich  Satan  exercises  over  the  minds  of  liiis  capi;yeC«'X  . 
3.  The  Israelites  were  in  a  helpless  bondage.  Ever^  l^^jf^ 
faent  4)f  poliey,  every  ejffprt  of  power,  eveiy  aeyjoi^  of  ersift^^^as 
pmp^sed  gainst  them  by  the  nugbt  and  au)>tU(^^  of  ft,  IMM^ 
unijiyaUed  in  ai«ta  and  Mtna*  They  were  theips^v^s^wiM^tiftW^ 
dispirited,  defenoeleas.  As  well  might  Daniel  ba^(MKmw4 
luonself  from  the  bottoin  of  the  fionVdm.by  UaiOfimtMHei^ftl^ 
as  those 'poor  captives  have  dcdiver^  tlmnmelvea  rbv  Ji^y>jre^ 
4o«rees  of  their  owm  Such  is  the  sitiiirtkHi  erf  ^e  bond* 
9&rvftnt9  of  sin.    Even  thus  hopeless  woold  be  thek.^ifaM*  *lw 
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MmraoeiuM  Tkey  might  struggle  ^in«t>  their  cha^,- but  iA 
nuD.  The  oppritsaoE  of  their  soiua  aboonda^too  greatty  is 
wMrernand  resouraes  to  dread  any  reeiataiice  &01B  vietims  so 
helplesa  Sat&n  afflicts  them  \nth-  a  variety  ^^'Cruel&s,  m^ing 
at  once  the  feebleiteeeof'the  slave,  and 'the  power  of  tlie  tyrantt 
that  lords^it  oveo-  him.  Our  strength  to  Sombat  against  such  an 
ensmy:  is  perfect -weiaknesslWithimt  the  redemption  of  theSoa 
of  God,  and  the  aU-anffident  ud  of  his  grace,  we  can  do  nothing. 
Snoh  is  an  abridged  viewof  die  typical  application  i^hich  our 
author  Btakes  of  the  captivity  of  lerael  in  Egypt.  We  shall  cite 
inhieowniVords  another  example  of  this  kind  of  exposition; 
The  burning  l>u3h  (Eiod.  Ui.  3 — fl.)  he  considers  as  typifying 
the  incamation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  sufferii^  endured 
by  the  ahildren  of  Israel  at  the  hands  of  thek  enemies. 

-I  ,"If<t)iebit>b|.uacot> 
i;egar4  of  Moses, .  with 
teyeh^v^fO^GoA  in  \ 
t^X:  of  gOfllin^Si.Qod 
d^elt  in  the  humanity 
Horeb;  QOf  was  that  I 
whose  .unveiled  preae: 
their  laces  in  lowliest  a 
among  us,  and  m  be^l 
the  FatheTif^l  of  gra 

might  be  expected  to  characterize  the  procedore  of  aa  incomprebenst- 
UeOod,  none  can  coMpare  wiUi  that  of  the  incamatioQ  of  his  etemat 
SoHi  <  whoma^hiiBg^of  noreputaden,  andtookuponhim  the  form 
ofaserraot,  and  wan  madeint^  likeness  (^  men:  and  being  found  ia 
fiufaitn^asamat^famabledbimselfandbecame  obedient  unto  death,  even 
tbe<dcatboffhai^»M>'3'hebmhbiinuwith  file, yet remaina unconsui»< 
964  l^be^vJWiHTatbflaiiie&asaidathe.tzaBagreBtors  ofa  guilty  world; 
but  some  secret  interposition  of  mercy  is  evidently  holding  back  the 
t'athei.'s  hand.  What  then  is  this  restraiaing  cause  ?  Cod  in  CtinGt  Jesus 
.utjtit^d  w'th  offending  man,  and  made  partaker  of  his  flesh,  appeases  the 
v^geance  so  justly  excited  by  sin  ;  and  defends  all  who  believe  lA 
iiih,  '  that  they  sliould  not  perish,  but  should  have  everlasting  life.' 
This  sublime  appearance  was  intended  to  introduce  the  great  delivelr- 
ance  of  Israel.'  And  the  first  act  of  that  astonishing  process,  #hieh  is 
to  liiVe  ftd  issiles  m  the  final  and  eternal  redemption  of  the  falthftil 
ahd  bely'follawerS  of'Crod,  mnst  be  naced  to  the  incanatiDH  of 'him 
iHio 'WasloAde  in  tSi  polnta'HEe  as  we  are,  and  ecmrpassed  about  With 
flfa '  infinities  and  Mvrows  of  our  onwoi^y  naiurA  llnudidCrodi 
b9'tbe-iiti«diM{on'4f  ShumaBuelj  odnunenee  the  work  bf  oar  raasoin 
iu]tii'tfaepen^af:HBt<thebQDda9sof  thelawttbelyraDnyofSataiit 
and  the  entire  of  tke  jacand  deaib.  '  Thaida  be  unto  Godfor  ii*  tM- 
V»Mlegi/(t,':.  .      J...   .  ,,        .  .,.._      
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'  But  whatever  opiiiions  may  be  fmtned  on  iMs  inqiamnf  UppKcfttfoii 
of  the  miracle,  it  is  uminimouBly  acknowledged,  tkat  the  btiniing  Jbttsh 
typified  the  suflferings  endured  by  the  children  of  Israel  at  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  interference  of  God  to  save  them  from  entire 
destruction.  Their  adversaries  raged  against  themi  and  were  niighty# 
Their  bondage  was  hard;  and  every  method  not  of  oppression  merely, 
but  of  extermination,  was  practised  against  them.  '  Their  childrei^ 
were  cast  out,  to  the  intent  that  they  might  not  live;*  and  in  whatso-; 
ever  direction  Uiey  turned  their  eyes,  no  deliverance  appeared  in  an- 
swer to  their  prayers  or  their  tears.-  Vain,  however,  was  every  strata- 
gem  of  the  enemy, — vain  the  utmost  efforts  of  persecutors, — vain  the 
heavy  pressure  of  affliction,  to  overwhelm  those  whom  the  Almighty 
arm  of  God  supported.  The  good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush 
was  among  them  *,  and  the  utmost  malice  of  their  enemies  could  no 
more prevailagainst  such  a  protection,  than  the  idols  of  Egypt  eotdd 
overcome  him  by  whom  it  was  afforded. 

''  Examine,  my  brethren,  the  history  of  the  Redeemer's  Chnreh'  in 
every  period  of  its  existence.  The  principalities  and  powers  of  evi) 
have  been  arrayed  against  it.  The  mighty  and  the  wise  among  men 
have  often  banded  themselves  together  under  the  standard  of  this 
World,  to  afflict  and  destroy  the  Sttle  flock  of  Christ,  that  his  faith 
might  be  swept  from  the  earth :  and  his  name  and  his  salvation  no 
more  become  the  hope  and  refuge  of  contrite  transgressor^.  The 
Church  has  suffered  every  variety  6f  persecution  which  malice  could 
devise  or  {x>wer  execute.  The  bush  has  burned  with  a  flame  that 
threatened  its  entire  destruction :  -but  it  has  remained  to  this  day  un-* 
consumed,  because  the  Almighty  angel  of  the  Gospel  covenant  was 
its  preservation.  *  I  will  never  leave  thee,  I  will  never  forsake  thee,' 
is  that  firm  assurance  of  divine  truth  on  which  Christians  have  fested 
in  every  age  of  the  tried  and  tempted  Church*^'  VoL  I.  p«  69« 

'  Those  who  may  wish  to  see  how  another  great  master  of  the 
allegorical  school  has  spiritualized  the  history  of  Moses  at  the 
burning  bush,  may  consult  Opera  Origenis,  vol.  ii.  p.  670.  edit. 
De  La  Rue.  Origen  and  our  author  do  indeed  differ^  but 
what  two  diaciples  of  the  mystical  sect  are  found  to  agree? — 
Yet  the  latter  is  no  mean  proficient  in  the  art,  and  the  ^bove 
quotation  may  be  deemed  ]?o  bad  specimen  of  Origenism.  This 
pious  and  learned  father  was  far  from  denying  the  truth  -of  the 
literal  sense  of  Scripture  in  general.  In  several  passages  of^hia 
writings  iie  fiiUy.  aauiQ£wfedge»  it,  and  when  .he  seems  to  A^ff^, 
gate  most  fi*om  the  literal  senae*  he  assigns  such  instances  of  the 
seeming  necessity  of  reenning.to  a  mystical  aeme,  as  Amm  ke 
did  not  intend  to  deny  absolutely  the  reality  of  the  historical 
meamng.  Yet  not  universally  so,  for  he  alleged  that  the  words 
'  -,  ...  .  • 

*  Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  16.  -  >  « 


Aab  io  odMEirtH' wlMt^th^'WMd«'miglirt(4ie«^  to 

vyit^»*vA£^*t0  bf^  MUgbt  ih  k  m^BlteiA'dm  atidbidd^tl  sensH^;'  He 
aJMtd*atbt^e4cria«isiMt;iitt0i^,^  t^^^  ntorat;  kiid  the 

nijrdtkiiil'  ot  allegoHcaT;  'irtot  kll  'thtfe6  ift  erferjr  place,  but  some- 
time$r  separate,  an*d  ^ometiines  combuied.  Iris  tn^  bidden  seiise^ 
however/ which  \tk  his  eammentdries  he  most  diligently  epdea* 
vours  to  investigate ;  ''  and  in  this  devious  path,  says  Mosheiin, 
hq  displays  theihost  iqgenioua  strokes  of  figincy,  though  always 
i^t  |h^  e^qpense.of.  trUth,  whose  divine  simplicity  is.scareely  dift* 
(^roable^thiSQUgh  tihfi  (»>b»vieb  veil  of  aUemr^ 

.  JV|i^J^ddtkM)WjWe«re]^ev«iiftdfidww^ 

feM»  cavrying  the  ^i^itiial  iatoepietatioa  to  the*  extent  of 
Qrigen»  and  many  ot  his  fbUoii^Bs ;  and  he  probably  flatters 
bimaelfi  ths^'by  ^tudyitig  and  reoetvbig  the  ancient -Scriptures 
iii'^eir  literal  and  primary  sense,  he  avoids  the  peril  of  enthu- 
^aalic'ttiydticidln.  (Vel.  h  p.  4,)  Bat  Orig^,  it  must  bere- 
mcNnter^/did  ndt  reject  tbe  historical  sense,  nor  h  it  altogCher 
abitiiddned  by  the  Pietists  and  Swedenborgians ;  and  yet  all 
tho£i^  by  a  similar  process  extracted  from  the  ssicred  writings  a 
coloiirable .  pretence  to  their  wild  a^nd  visionary  ph^tasies, 
lyiri  B*  a^npts  ike  same  mode  of  interpretatipivand  though  he 
doiea  not  p^sh.  it  io  the  pa^ne  extent^  it  i^  in.  pripcipk  e^sex^. 
tiaUy.theaa^Qy.  ibl^lded  on  the.£ane  unaoond  biMosycand'liable 
to^tbe  aaiii#  abase*  We  have  wilaie^sed .  with  conttdevablo4ip<* 
y^henaJoPwa  teftddn^  amoBg  certaia  of  •  ottrrdi^neft.to- api*^ 
rituaMaiev  aa^  tliey  dleet»  it^  the  SmpttiBe  falatovy,  bgrvriemg  it 
not  only  the  vehicle  of  religious  instruction,  but  the  adumbra* 
tiato  of  tltB  OhriiBtitfli  iloctidBeB^>tfienaiivret  by  wfafash  tfaey^re  re-- 
flaeiied  to  the  spintDateye*"  -  ThoBftlelhey  regiirdas  posse  se^ 
iiig,'besi(ies?the  Utepal  Meamagr  ^  higher  and  mote  important 
aenl»e  veilM :  froktt  dw  pefeeption  ofr  woridiings  because  nt  is 
'^apirilually^diflaerfaed/*  and  dkoovovaUe  only  by  tliose  whoso 
BHMiliBleyea  the  L(»d  haa:opeiied  t»  uudeBstand  the  Script- 
turea.  •  ».    •  -^ . 

,  Of  AH  die  eerora  which  an.in|udieioas  piety  has  hw^  Wfom 
the  Word,  of  God^  thiB  ia  the  Most  fiaUadoua  and  aedaoiKg.  it 
laoa  tmfuaatifiiiidjfy  totat  bmda^&atmiattnAf  and  to  rejeet  en* 
tiaaly^tM  notion  of  atoondary  acttMsi&mniBM;iiito  the^oppositoi 
oatnno.    Undarlfaegenaraltenna^siystiaiil^*  oc^^pintaal^'. 

»    .    ,    •  ■■  '  .'  .    '  ■    -■  •    •     • 

,  *  ^cples.  HisU  CenU  3.  P.  ^,  c.  3,  Th^  .l»6ftt  s^^eoiuii  of  Origeu's  p^ofle  of 
interpreting'tb'e  Scriptures  may  be  found  in  Be  La  liuo's  Pref.  to  the  Second 
Tolume  of  Opera  OrigenU.  '  See  also  Huetius's  Origiana,  1.  2.  Qaaest.  13. 
]|o«cBintti]«r*8  Hlsiojrta  InlerpretattoBKi  aad  Ceaybeare^s  Bampt.  Lectures. 
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we  comprehend  every  species  of  interpretation  which  attaches 
to  the  f cords  of  Scripture  any  sense  beyond  that  which  is  strictly 
literal  and  historical;  and  that  the  Sacred  writings  do  convey, 
in  certain  places,  such  a  secondary  sense,  we  are  most  ready  to 
admit.  Its  existence  has  been  declared  by  theauthority  of  inspira- 
tion as  has  been  clearly  proved  by  Viser,  Rambach,  Jahn,  Morus, 
Van  Mildert,  Marsh,  Home,  Conybeare,  and  many ,  others. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  the  spiritual  interpretation  can  in 
^ny  degree  be  allowed,  but  to  what  extent  it  ought  to  be  carried  ? 
Now  those  who  in  the  search  of  mystical  meanings  follow  a  sup- 
posed inward  light,  who  consider  the  Bible  a  sealed  book  till 
God  by  his  grace  hath  opened  the  eyes  of  their  understanding, 
who  profess  to  be  guided  by  that  spiritual  discernment  which  is 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  endeavouring  to  lead  themselves 
through  paths  the  most  intricate  by  the  coruscation  of  a  meteor. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  need  of  divine  grace  to  both  the 
knowledge  and  the  practice  of  revealed  religion ;  we  most  ear- 
nestly contend  for  its  necessity  to  enable  us  to  think  or  to  do  any 
good  thing ;  but  to  contend  that  an  inward  illumination  is  the 
only  true  guide  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Scriptures  is  an  un- 
founded and  dangerous  conceit,  the  progeny  of  spiritual  pride,- 
and  the  parent  of  dreaming  mysticism.  Those  again,  who  limit 
themselves  in  the  interpretation  of  the  secondary  sense  to  the 
analogy  of  faith  are  guilty  of  the  most  g\B,nng  petitio  princ^i, 
and  are  setting  up  a  standard  as  mutable  as  the  mutable  opi- 
nions and  fancies  of  men;  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that 
the  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  should  sanction  it  by 
his  respectable  authority.  In  direct  opposition  to  those  blind 
guides,  we  assert  that  the  only  infallible  guide  in  evolving  the 
^iritual  sense,  is  the  warranty  of  Holy  Writ.  So  far  we  may 
go,  and  no  farther,  as  we  are  warranted  by  the  authority  of  an 
inspired  writer.  And  the  reason  is  obvious,  i  If  any  passage 
has  a  secondary  signification,  it  must  have  been,  when  it  was 
written,  designed  to  convey  such  additional  meaning,  and  of 
this  design,  we  can  have  no  other  certain  evidence  than,  inspira- 
tion. We  may  suppose  a  mystical  sense — we  may  think  it  rea- 
sonable— but  we  cannot  know  that  any  given  text  was  intended 
to  convey  it,  except  we  are  told  so  by  an  inspired  writer. 

Restricting  our  observations  to  the  subject  of  types,  that 
branch  of  the  mystical  interpretation  with  which  we  are  more  im- 
diately  concerned,,  we  remark  that,  to  constitute  one  .thing  a- 
type  of  another,  .mere  resemblance  is  not  sufficient,  for  such 
resemblances  a  vivid  imagination  may  find  between  the  fictions 
of  Homer  and  the  Christian  Records.  The  type  must  have 
been  designed  to  resemble  the  anti-type^  and  so  designed  at  its 
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otiginal  institutiop.  Both  must  have  been  preordained  as  con* 
Btituent  parts  of  one  system ;~  and  it  i&  this  preordained  connexion 
which  constitutes  the  relation  of  type  and  anti-type.  For  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  de0nition  of  a  type  it  is  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the 
three  living  authors  named  in  the  margin  *.  If  then  a  bare  re- 
semblance can  be  no  evidence  of  a  previous  design  and  apre-- 
ordained  connexion,  as  certainly .  it  cannot,  for  things  may  re- 
semble where  nothing  of  this  kind  existed,  what  proof  can  we 
obtain  that  what  is  alleged  as  a  type  was  really  designed  for  a 
type  ?  We  answer  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Marsh,  that  "  the. 
only  possible,  source  of  information  on  this  subject  is  Scripture 
itself.  The  only  possible  means  of  knowing,  that  two  distant, 
though  similar,  historic  facts^  were  bo  connected  in  the  general 
scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  that  the  one  was  designed  to  pre- 
figure the  other,  is  the  authority  of  that  work,  in  which  the 
scheme  of  Divine  Providence  is  unfolded.  Destitute  of  that 
authority,  we  may  confound  a  resemblance,  subsequently  oh- 
served,  with  a  resemblance  pre-ordavied ;  we  itiay  mistake  a 
comparison,  founded  on  a  mere  accidental  parity  of  circum- 
stances, for  a  comparison,  founded  on  a  necessary  and  in^ 
herent  connexion.  There  is  no  other  rule,  therefore,  by  which 
we  can  distinguish  a  realivoxn.  b.  pretended  type,  than  that  of 

Siiripture.  itself-V 

If  this  be  the  true  principle  of  typical  interpretation,  we  ask, 
on  what  grounds  has  Mr.  Buddicom  built  his  theory,  that  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  is  typical  of  the  Christiain  life?  How 
does  he  prove,  that  "  the  lives  of  the  ancient  tribes  were  no 
less  prophetic  than  their  sacred  oracles  ?"  (Vol.-  i.  p.  4.)  On 
what  aatbority  does  he  maintain,  that  ^*  their  whole  <;ondition 
forms  one  grand  prediction  and  outline  of  human  redemption^ 
and  of  the  righteous  dealing  of  God  with  mankind."  (Ilnd.) — 
Has  he  adduced  any  declaration  of  an  inspired  writer  that  the 
history  of  Israel  as  a  whole,  for  we  are  hot  now  speaking  of 
parts  of  it,  possiesses  this  typical  character  ?  Has  he  produced 
the  authority  of  Scripture  for  proof  of  the  system  upon  which 
his  discourses  are  founded?  Now,  the  only  two  texts  \yhic.h  he 
has  appealed. to  in  the  introductory  sermon  which  details  his 
plan,  are  1  Cor.  x.  111  and  x.  1—4.  The  first  is.  Now.  all  these 
things  happened  unto  them  for  ensamples;  and  tliey  are  written 
for  our  admonition  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  ccme; 
which  surely  cannot  in  reason  be  alleged  as  sanctioning  the 
topical  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  history.    A  perusal  of  the 

*  Marsh's  Theol.  Lectures ;  Van  Mildeirl's  BarojHoD  Lectares ;  Horna's 
Introduction.  Yol.ii. 
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context  w31  shew  that  the  Apo8tle'»  nieamnir  is^'llial  the  events 
WfoK  mentioned  by  fann  w^  befel  the  bmelites  afe  e»mi. 
pies  to  all  generations  of  the  vengeance  of  God  against  maaktSf 
and  are  written  for  our  instruction,  that  we  may  avoid  coanea 
which  proved  so  destructive  to  them.  The  otner  passage  we 
shall  give  with  the  author's  illustration* 

**  I.  Perhaps  the  Corinthians  had  imagined^  that,  heing  made  par- 
takers  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  their  salvation  would  be  secure^ 
CTen  if  they  should  be  found  sharing  in  idolatrous  feasts.  To  re- 
move this  groundless  supposition,  which  would  have  introduced  the 
inost  fatal  errors,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  the  apostle  diews, 
that  the  Jews  had  sacramental  ordinances  in  the  wilderness,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Christian  Church :  but,  that,  notwithstanding  tbeirtypiesi 
baptism  from  the  dioud,  and  the  sea,  and  their  typieal  endumt  in 
the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  manna,  their  iatercaurse  with  idolaten 
provoked  the  judgments  of  Ood  against  them  to  their  destruction** 
The  application  is  immediately  made  to  the  privileges  of  the  Corui* 
ihians ;  and  the  inference  strongly  4rf  wi| :  '  Let  hu9  (bat  thinketh  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'  Brethren^  I  would  wji  thfit  ye  should 
be  ignorant^  how  that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the  ehudf  and  all 
passed  through  the  sea ;  and  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud 
09^  in  the  sea ;  and  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat ;  and  did  aU 
drink  the  same  spiritual  drink  ijor  they  drdnh  of  that  rock  thatfollowed 
them ;  and  that  rock  was  Christ*  The  Red  sea,  whose  waves  and 
depths  they  passed  in  safety  and  triumph,  separated  them  !h>m  the 
land  of  their  former  bondage.  They  were  now  marked  out  as  a 
people  dwelling  alone,  and  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
idolatrous  nations  around  them.  They  were  solemnly  dediea^  to 
God,  and  set  apart  for  the  promotion  of  his  gk>ry»  The  overshadomw 
ing  doud  also^  had  initiated  them,  as  by  l^pusm,  into  the  tme  le* 
^ion,  under  the  instruction  of  Moses.  A  fimd,  miraculous  m  its 
nature,  and  pf ofiise  in  its  supply,  was  scattered  around  tbeir  Isyite. 
It  WAS  indeed  material  in  its  f^tward  diiurafiter«  but  spiritual  m^itm 
bigher  meaning  and  reference,  as  typical  of  Him  who  i^  the  br^a^iuf 
life  to  the  soul  of  man.  The  rock  in  Horeb  was  smitten,  and  the 
stream  followed  tliem.  Nay,  Christ  himself,  whom  the  pierc^,  rocky 
^d  ^he  flowing  water  represented,  in  the  shedding  of  his  inestiijaable 
blood,  and  the  purchase  of  his  sanctifying  Spirit,  followed  them  in 
the  wilderness.  Their  need  was  satisfied,  and  the  means  of  *their 
salvation  prefigured  in  every  oirdinanCe  of  which,  they  partook,  and  !n 
(Bvery  occurrence  that  befel  them  on  their  march?'    Vol.  I.  p.  fc 

^  The  passage  in  1  Cor.  x.  1 — 4.  here  cited,  is  certataly  ncft 
witfaoot  its  difficulties,  arising  principaHy  from  the  doubt  as  to 

*  See  Dr.  A.  Clark's  CoSmcotal-y  in  loco. 
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the  likieanihg  i^  itvetffiaratdt  hi  thm  apiplication.  Many ^  and  espe- 
cially among  the  modem  foreign  coihmeiitators  and  critics,  as 
Schleusner,  Rosenmiillery  Jaspis,  Sdiott,  &c.  understand  it  to 
mean  ^^miraculouSy"  ^Mivinely  granted/' meat  and  driid^.  Ac- 
cording to  this  explanation  the  passage  has  little  bearing  upoil 
the  question  at  issue  :  but  we  are  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the 
exposition  of  Macknight  and  most  of  our  British  annotators^ 
that  it  means  **  emblematical,"  '^  symbolical/'  ^*  typical/'  chiefly 
because  of  the  last  clause,  for  what  can  be  tne  meaning  of 
^^that  rock  was  Christ/'  but  that  it  was  a  type  of  him?  Let 
the  meaning,  however,  of  the  passage  be  what  it  may ;  admit- 
ting all  that  Mr.  Buddicom  might  demand  of  us ;  granting  that 
w9f€VfULTtKd£  mcans  *'  typical,"  and  that  the  manna  and  the  water 
issuiMO  PROM  THE  ROCK  symbolized  blessings  under  the  Chris- 
tiaii  dispensation ;  still  the  types  must  be  limited  to  these  two 
things.  We  are  not  to  extend  the  typical  meaning  beyond  the 
declarations  of  the  record.  Grantii^  the  manna  and  the  rcick 
in  Horeb  to  be  types,  it  wSi  be  unjust  to  infer  that  every  other 
circumstance  Which  happened  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wildemess 
must  likewise  be  types.  If  one  portion  of  the  Jewish  history  have 
a  spiritual  signification,  it  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  the 
whole  must.  The  existence  of  secondary  senses  is  not  denied ; 
the  dispute  regards  merely  the  extent  to  which  they  exist;  and 
when  Mr.  Buddicom  treats  the  wfiole  history  of  Israel  as  typical 
of  the  Christian  life,  we  require  some  Scriptural  authority  for 
80  doin^,  which  authority  he  has  not  adduced,  and  which  we 
think  it  impossible  to  adduce.  To  shew  that  some  parts  of  that 
history  are  typical  proves  nothing  as  to  the  whole;  and  till  he 
has  shewn  that  his  system  of  interpreting  that  history  in  the 
general,  is  warranted  by  Scripture,  we  shall  continue  to  de- 
nounce his  system  as  hollow  and  fallacious ;  we  shall  beHeve 
that  his  discourses  binge  upon  an  unsouAd  prtndple,  and,  in 
short,  that  he  has  buHt  his  house  upon  the  sand,  and  however 
commodious  some  parts  of  it  may  be,  it  mtist  speedily  totter  to 
itsfatt. 

We  caAnot  follow  our  author  throughout  his  volumes,  and 
shew  by  the  adduction  of  individual  instances,  that  he  has  in- 
terpreted various  occurrences  of  the  Israelitish  history  as  de* 
scriptive  of  the  Christian  life,  without  any  warranty  from 
Scripture — we  cannot,  not  because  the  task  is  difficult,  but 
because  it  is  not  worth,  the  while.  It  were  easy  to  point  out 
sftich  typical  illustrations  when  no  sacred  authority  is  appealed 
to,  nor  even  pretended  in  that  specific  case.  But  it  is  enoCigh 
to  have  shewn  that  the  principle  is  erroneous;  that  no  two 
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things  can  be  type  and  antitype  unless  declared  so  in  Scripture; 
and  that  no  such  authority  has  been  produced  for  considering 
the  entire  history  of  Israel  to  be  typical  of  the  Christian  state. 

Supposing  some  foundation  could  be  shewn  for  spiritualizing 
the  narrative  of  the  Israelitish  Exodus  and  wanderings,  we 
should  nevertheless  demur  against  the  excess  to  which  it  is 
carried  in  these  volumes.  All  judicious  theologians  are 
agreed  as  to  the  danger  of  spiritualizing  the  sacred  writ-^ 
ings  too  much.  Men  of  ardent  minds  and  fervent  fancies 
may  be  led,  by  indulging  in  interpretations  of  this  kind,  to 
the  most  strange  and  whimsical  perversion  of  inspired  truth. 
The  discovery  of  meanings,  veiled  from  vulgar  apprehen- 
sion, gratifies  the  vanity  of  the  interpreter.  The  slightest 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  evince  a  correspondence  between  his 
own  conceptions,  and  those  of  the  sacred  writer ;  and  it  never 
fails  that,  by  this  mysterious  species  of  critical  alchemy,  the 
volume  of  revelation  is  converted  into  an  entire  agreement  with 
the  experimentalist's  pre-conceived  system  of  religious  opinions* 
Should  it  be  allowed,  that  portions  of  the  Jewish  history  may- 
be accommodated  to  present  times  and  circumstances,  and  that 
they  may  be  useiuUy  treated  as  typical  prefiguratives  of  the 
Christian  state  of  probation  and  the  Christian  doctrines,  yet 
would  it  be  allowable  to  treat  in  this  manner  every  minute  part 
of  that  history  ?  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  each  separate  por- 
tion will  admit  of  being  so  spiritualized  without  degenerating 
into  curious  and  fanciful  analogies?  Is  it  possible  to  spiri- 
tualize in  detail  the  narrative  of  the  events  relating  to  the 
Exodus,  without  falling  into  puerilities,  forced  comparisons^ 
and  ridiculous  conceits  ? 

If  once  the  principle  of  such  interpretation  be  admitted,  be- 
yond the  limits  prescribed  by  inspired  audiorlty,  we  are  esta- 
blishing a  principle  of  which  mystics  of  every  description  ;wiU 
gladly  avail  themselves.  The  practice  of  spiritualizing  histo- 
rical facts,  and  of  extracting  some  hidden  and  typical  meaning 
from  almost  every  part  of  Scripture,  being  once  allowed^  .within, 
what  bounds  can  it  be  restrained?  Who  shall  say  to. the 
visionary  Pietist,  hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  iurther  ?  All 
men  having  an  equal  right  to  expound  a  text  according  to 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  spiritual  meaning,  every  theory 
may  have  equal  pretensions  to  credibility,  because  there  is  no 
tesg;,  in  the  absence  of  that,  which  we  have  stated,  by  which 
they  can  be  tried  and  examined.  To  extend  it  one  hair-breadth 
beyond  the  express  sanction  of.  Scripture,  is  to  adopt  a  rule 
which  will  go  far  to  justify  the  mode  of  interpretation  practised 
by  the  Hutchinsonians,  and  the  followers  of  Emanuel  Swe- 
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denborg.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  by  the  aid  of  typical  ex* 
position  that  the  former  draw  from  the  divine  Oracles^  that 
system  of  Physico-Theology  which  forms  their  distinguishing 
principle.  They  by  no  means  reject  the  literal  sense :  but 
they  agree  with  Origen  in  superinducing  a  spiritual  or  typical 
meaning.  In  this  light  they  look  upon  the  historical  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Levi- 
tical  Law.  The  New  Jerusalemites  stoutly  maintain  that 
the  word  of  God  contains  a  .threefold  sense,  the  celestial,  the 
spiritual,  and  the  natural,  united  in  harmonious  correspon- 
dence ;  a  doctrine  which  must  be  acknowledged  absolutely  ne« 
cessary  to  give  even  an  appearance  of  Scriptural  authority  to 
^heir  raving  mysteries.  Once  entered  into  the  extensive  and 
ever-varied  regions  of  allegorical  ihterjpretation,  fancy  may  ruii 
riot,  and  reason  will  be  as  powerless  to  control  its  flight,  as 
human  efforts  to  arrest  the  lava  bursting  from  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius. 

•  An  exemplification  of  these  remarks  is  exhibited  in  sad 
reaUty  in  a  recent  publication,  entitled,  '^The  Plenary  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  asserfed,"  by  one  who  styles  himself '*  the 
Rev.  S.  Noble.'*  Of  the  author  we  know  nothing,  but  his 
.volume  IS  now  before  us,  and  as  long  as  it  exists,  it  will  exist  a 
monument  of  mystic  jargon  and  unredeemed  absurdity,  un- 
paralleled, we  suppose,  since  the  days  of  trance  and  Jacob 
Behmen.  Setting  out  with  the  assumption  that,  if  the  Scrip- 
tures be  the  word  of  God,  they  must  contain  stores  of  wisdom 
in  their  bosom,  independently  of  any  thing  that  appears  oii 
their  surface,  he  believes  that  they  do  not,  in  every  part,  afford 
a  clear,  intelligible,  and  instructive  meaning,  by  consulting  the 
grammatical  sense  of  the  words ;  that  there  are  passages  to 
which,  unless  we  allow  them  an  internal  sense,  we  must. deny 
any  intelligible  sense  at  all ;  and  that  if  the  literal  sense  be 
suffered  to  regulate  our  views  of  them  entirely,  it  will  be  dero- 
gatory to  their  divine  inspiration,  and  compel  iis  to  think  less 
highly  of  the  word  of  God,  than  we  do  of  many  of  the  com- 
positions of  men.  '*The  words  of  God,"  says  he,  "must  be 
iar  above  either  the  hearing  or  the  comprehension  of  any  finite 
being :  and  they  must  be  immensely,  indeed,  beyond  the  hear- 
ing or  the  comprehension  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  natural 
world.  Before  they  could  become  apprehensible  to  theni, 
they  must  pass  through  the  spheres  inhabited  by  the  higher 
orders  of  intelligent  creatures,  who  would  hear  them  in  their 
own  spiritual  language.  For  the  Divine  Being  to  speak,  im- 
mediately from  his  own  mouth,  in  natural  lansuUge,  miist  be  as 
impossible,  as  it  is  for  him  to  appear  in  all  the  glory  of  his 
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Dhrme  Penon,  befcMre  the  mtiiral  eye.  Conaeqilentlj  if  the 
word  of  God,  as  we  have  it  in  natund  language,  isxeally  Iw 
word,  its  Uteral  sense  must  be  a  oovern^,  with  whidi  it  is  in* 
Tested  to  adapt  it  to  the  apprehension  of  the  iidiabitants  of  the 
natural  world,  and  the  essentially  divine  speech  must  lie  coik 
cealed  far  within*  And  as  between  the  immediate  personal  re^. 
sidence  of  Deity  and  outward  nature,  must  be  arranged  the 
abodes  of  all  intermediate  inteUigenoes ;  so  between. die  imme* 
diate  divine  speech  of  the  Lord,  'and  the  natural  expressions 
into  which  it  mils  when  it  descends  into  the  domains  cf  natuve^ 
must  be  distinct  forms  of  divine  truth,  adapted  to  the  appre* 
hension  of  all  orders  of  angelic  beiiws  */'  The  rule  by  whidi 
this  nUemal  or  ^ritual  sense  may  be  decyphered,  he  teUs  u^ 
is  aflforded  in  the  mutual  relation  which  exists  by  cieatioB  be* 
twean  thii^  natural  or  material,  spiritual  or  moisa,  and  divine  | 
but  we  shall  not  attonpt  to  explain  what  is  fiir  above  o«r 
nowers  to  comprehend.  Yet  notning,  he  avows,  can  be  fiurther 
mm  his  intentions  than  to  depredate  the  Itteral  sense*  ^'Un^ 
(|uestionably,*'says  he,  "  all  doctrine  should  be  dranm  from  die 
hteral  senses  and  proved  by  it;  by  this,  likewise,  should  aUeen^ 
troversies  be  decided:  «nd  nothing  which  camot  thus  be 
shewn  and  eatablidied,  should  be  considered  as  binding  upon 
the  cmiscienee  of  any  on^*'  That  any  man,  after  manng 
this  vemark,  could  write  such  stuff  as  the  greater  part  m 
Mr.  Noble's  volume,  is  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  imbeomty  ami 
waywardness  to  which  the  himian  understanding  oceanooatty 
becomes  a  prey. 

Lefc  us  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  Mr.  Buddiooni  is 
charveable  with  the  fofiies  of  Swedenborg,  or  of  Mr.  Nofalei 
But  he  has  adopted  a  prmciple  of  interpretation  essentially  the 
same,  and  which,  if  pushed  <mwards  by  an  undisciplined  imaffis' 
naticm,  must  end  in  the  same  results.  If  he  strenuously  vindi* 
Gate  the  literal  sense,  so  do  they :  if  he  allege  the  analogy  of  fidth 
as  the  test  by  which  he  is  guided  in  the  spiritual  intorpretatioi^ 
so  do  they  2  if  he  should  appeal  to  an  inward  fflirniinsrion  and 
spiritual  discernment  as  his  guide,  so  would  they.  In  shorty 
his  rule,  and  every  other,  which  admits  any  criterion  of  a  tjrpe 
independent  of  Scriptural  authority,  is  substantially  the  sane 
as  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  idl  allegorists  ttom  Phflo  to 
the  Rev.  S.  NoUe ;  which  beyond  any  other  cause  has  codk 
tributed  to  adulterate  the  divine  simplicity  of  revelaticm ;  which 
has  led  by  natural  and  necessary  consequence  to  the  indul* 
gence  of  fanatic  error  and  mystic  vision ;  and  to  whi^,  for  thiv 

*  Section  II.  p.  e7. 
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reason,  we  sibatt  lose  nd  oppoftumty  of  presentmg  <mr  deterw 
mined  and  unceanog  onpomtion* 

Disapproving  entirely  and  unreservedly,  as  we  do,  of  the 
pervading  principle  of  these  volumes,  it  may  be  supp<%Bed,  per^ 
haps,  diat.we  also  condemn  the  edifice  raised  upon  it.  fiat 
there  are  muiy  parts  which  meet  our  approbation.  We  as 
firmly  believe  as  Mr.  Buddicom  that  types  of  Christian  bless^ 
ings  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Israel,  though  we  utterly 
reject  the  notion  that  every  portion  of  it  typifies  some  particular 
in  the  Christian  life.  But  such  is  our  unshaken  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  those  principles  of  spiritual  interpretation  which  we 
have  been  advocating,  that  we  cannot  regard  any  rite,  person, 
or  event  as  a  type,  unless  declared  to  be  so  by  the  voice  of  an 
inspired  writer.  Such  there  are,  and  such  Mr.  Buddicom 
has  treated  with  skill,  and  with  a  sobriety  of  application  which 
proves,  that,  if  he  had  not  unfortunately  adventured  into  a  devi- 
ous course  of  symbolical  interpretation,  his  volumes  would  have 
claimed  our  general  approbaticm.  StiU  more  numerous,  how* 
ever,  are  the  instances  where  he  discovers  imaginary  resem* 
blaaoes,  where  he  indulges  in  idle  or  extravagant  conceits',  and 
where  his  fondness  for  mystical  interpretation  has  seduced 
hkn  mto  forced,  fanciful,  and  ungrounded  exposition*  • 

To  the  doctrines,  the  iUu^tration  of  which  it  has  been  the 
design  of  the  author  to  promote,  we  readily  and  gladly  accede. 
The  trinity  in  unity,  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  the  ef- 
ficacy of  divine  grace,  the  immortality  and  happiness  of  the 
redeemed,  and  indeed  all  the  great  characteristic  doctrines  ot 
the  Gospel  are  suitably  delineated.  On  some,  as  for  instances 
the  all-sufficient  merits  of  our  Redeemer,  and  the  efficacy  of 
divine  grace,  he  may  be  thought  to  dwell  too  frequently  and 
minutdy,  if  it  be  possible  to  enforce  too  strongly  ^urticles  of  such 
vast  importance ;  and  he  occasionally  uses  expressions  which 
men  with  feelings  less  warm  than  the  author's  may  deem  enthu- 
siastic^ and  which  may  seem  to  attach  an  exclusive  importance  to 
some  favourite  tenets.  But  the  language  of  the  preacher  must 
be  construed  liberally,  and  upon  the  whole  bis  views  are  sound 
and  Scriptural.  Pity  that  he  should  have  laboured  to  deduce 
them  from  the  IsraeUtish  history  by  a  mode  of  interpretatioit 
which  the  great  mass  of  theologians,  tantum  non  onmes,  will  con** 
demn.  An  unsound  foundation  necessarily  weakens  the  edifice ; 
ajidit  is  to  be  feared  that  those  who  reject  the  principle  applied 
to  their  illustration,  may  attach  less  value  to  the  doctrines  than 
tbev  deserve* 

As  an  example  of  the  better  way  in  which  the  author  treats 
of  doctrinal  points,  we  may  refer  to  Sermon  ix.  on  Exod.  vii,  &* 
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I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  hearty  which  he  shews',  must  be  so 
understood,  that,  though  God  is  said  to  have  hardened  his 
heart,  the  monarch's  destruction  was  from  himself — the  fault 
and  punishment  exclusively  his  own.  God  permitted  him  to 
reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  decrees — ^to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
own  rebellious  nature ;  and  thus,  although  not  by  a  direct  act, 
gave  rise  to  that  obduracy  which  he  had  laboured  with  such 

Eerversion  of  ingenuity  to  produce  in  his  own  heart.  That  he 
ardened  his  own  heart,  was  his  sin  ; — that  the  Lord,  in  offend- 
ed justice  gave  him  up  to  his  own  will,  was  his  merited  punish- 
ment. 

"  This  most  mournful  judgment  was  inflicted  upon  Pharaoh,  as  the 
consequence,  not  merely  of  being  resigned  by  God  to  the  desires  of 
his  own  wicked  heart,  but  likewise  of  the  removal  of  every  hindrance 
to  the  commission  of  those  sins  which  he  was  bent  upon  perpetrating. 
He  might  indeed  have  been  effectually  checked  in  his  career.  His 
way  of  death  might  have  been  hedged  up  with  thorns,  that  he  should 
not  pass  along  it.  God,  insteadof  chastising  him,  might  have  taken 
away  ^11  the  power  of  his  mighty  empire  :  and  thus  have  eff^thally 
prevented  him  from  injuring  Israel.  He  might  have  restrained  such 
impious  rage,  and  compelled  Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go  without  a 
struggle:  but  this  measure  would  have  been  an  act  of  mercy  which 
the  king  despised,  and  to  which  he  could  advance  no  claim.  Warn- 
ings and  denunciations  were  still  given  him,  that  God  in  all  things 
might  be  justified :  but  the  way  by  which  he  might  harass  Israel  was 
left  open ;  — the  gate  that  led  to  his  own  ruin  was  unbarred  ;  and  he 
was  permitted  to  go  through  it  to  return  no  more.  Little  does  the 
impenitent  transgressor  consider  how  he  may  be  indebted  to  a  re- 
straining providence,  which  holds  him  back  by  a  resistless,  though 
invisible  hand  from  adding  sin  to  sin  ;  and  thus  from  heaping  an  in- 
creased weight  of  condemnation  upon  himself,  and  charging  his  soul 
with  a  still  heavier  burden  of  the  wrath  of  God."  Vol.  I.  p.  178. 

.  But  it  is  in  the  enforcement  of  practical  religion  in  which 
the  talent  of  our  author  seems  to  lie.  How  much  is  it  to  be 
lamented  that  he  should  have  diminished. the  effect  of  his  most 
earnest  appeals  by  grounding  them  on  a  typical  interpretation 
which  the  understanding  rejects.  We  have  not.  room  for  many 
quotations ;  but  we  cannot  refuse  to  cite  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  work. 

"  My  aged  Friends^  ye 'are  drawing  near  to«  *  the  house  appointed 
for  all  living ;'  and  God  will  soon  dissolve  your  *  earthly  house  of  this 
tabernacle.'  What  is  your  interest  in  the  assurances  of  the  gospel  ? 
Ye  know  in  all  your  hearts,  and  in  all  your  sonis,  how  many  temporal 
mercies  have  been  communicated  to  you.  But  have  the  declarations 
of  your  Saviour's  grace  been  received  into  your  minds ;  and  do  ye 
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exemplify  the  sanctifying  influence  of  his  promises,  in  your  daily 
»walk  and  conversation  ?  Can  .you  trust  that  every  pledge  of  his 
love;  shall  be  redeemed;  and  are  ye  '  looking  for  that  blessed  hope, 
and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesua 
.Christ  V  Do  not  cleave  to  this  perishing  world,  at  the  moment  when 
the  darkness  of  the  grave  is  about  to  withdraw  it  from  your  eyes* 
Have  not  hereafter  to  take  up  your  parable,  in  the  utter  and  final  dis- 
appointment of  that  wicked  man,  who  cried,  *  Had  I  but  served  my 
God  with  half  the  zeal  with  which  I  served  my  king,  he  would  not 
have  left  me  in  my  gray  hairs  to  poverty  and  scorn.'  Your  length- 
ened life  has  enabled  you  to  bear  a  more  ample  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  God,  than  younger  servants  of  his  gospel  can  offer.  The 
iast  hour  of  that  life  must  soon  arrive.  Will  ye  not '  feel  it  a  sacred 
tluty,  then  to  acknowledge  how  fully,  how  literally,  how  wisely,  how 
graciously,  hqw  surpassingly,  your  heavenly  Father  has  fulfilled  every 
promise  to  your  protracted  experience  ?  Will  ye  not  own  to  those 
whom  ye  hope  to  meet  again  in  the  joy  of  eternity,  how  mercifully 
the  Lord  hath  .borne  .with  your  mfirmities,  and  spared  to  take  ven- 
geance for  your  repeated  provocations  ?  WiU  ye  not  then  delight  to 
confess,  that  he  hath  had  mercy  upon  you,  according  to  his  loving 
kindness,  and,  according  to  th«-inultitude  of  his  tender  mercieS  hath 
blotted  out  your  transgressions?  Will  ye  not  each  desire  to  raise 
your  voice  in  the  last  accents  of  earthly  gratitude.  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace^  according  to  thy  word;  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation  ?  If  ye  are  to  make  this  testimony,  ye  must  live 
like  Joshua,  as  the  devoted  followers' of  the  Lord  of  Host's.  Are  ye 
uninterested  in  his  love,  and  alienated  from  his  service  ?  The  eleventh 
hour  of  mercy  is  even  now  striking.  O,  let  the  sound  smite  upon 
your  hearts.  Let  it  invite  you  with  resistless  power  to  attain  those 
gracious-  promises,  *  which  are  ratified  by  God*s  oath,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  immutable — sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  precious — testified  by  the  Spirit,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  true — delivered  by  the  hand  of  mercy, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  free — and  received  by  the  hand  of  faith, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  sure  *.' "     Vol.  H.  p.  467.       ». 

In  parting  with  Mr.  Buddicom,  we  do  it  in  friendship.  Our 
censure  has  arisen  from  our  conviction  that  he  has  adopted  as 
the  groundwork  of  his  production  a  principle  of  interpretation 
which  is  most  dangerous,  and  which,  though  already  too  pre- 
valent, his  work  is  calculated  to  encourage  and  extend.  His 
zeal  is  not  always  according  to  knowledge.  If  he  would  com- 
mand the  approbation  of  the  learned  and  orthodox,  he  must 
restrain  that  ardour  of  spiritualizing  Scripture  history,  w  hich 
forms  the  besetting- sin  of  so  many  preachers.     But  we  will  lay 

•  Spurstowe's  Wells  of  Si^lvatioa  Opened,  pp.  21,  22.    Edit.  165^. 
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blifdre  hin  iike  advice  of  iciie  whose  froria  MnU  proWbly  temurt 
iniuentiBl  with  hnn  than  our  own.  '^  Let  eVerjr  pioiifr  nan  be 
aware  of  the  danger  of  extending  this  principle  ^beyond  its 
natural  and  obvious  application ;  lest  he  should  wander  hnnself, 
knd  lead  others  also  astray  from  that  clearly  traced  and  well- 
beaten  path  in  which  we  are  assured  that  even  '  a  way-faring 
man  though  a  fool  should  not  err/  Let  no  temptations  which 
vanity*  a  desire  of  popularity^  or  the  more  specious,  but  equally 
fallacious,  plea  of  usefulness  may  present,  seduce  him  from  his 
tried  way*  On  tbe  contrary,  let  lum  adhere  with  Jealous  care 
to  the  pudn  and  unforced  dnstates  of  the  word  of  God;  lest  by 
dc^MUrtuig  from  the  simfdicity  of  the  Goinpel,  be  should  inadver- 
tently c»ntribute  to  the  adulteration  of  Chiistiamty,  and  to  the 
oenseqiieiit  injury  which  must  thenee  arise  to  the  «pirilttai  farte-* 
vests  of  hu  fellow-cteatures  V* 

•  Honie'f  Iatroda«tioD.  Vol.  U.  p.  640.  edit.  ^ 


J  New  Vernon  of  the  Psalms  qfDaoid.    By  Matthew  SakkeTi  E  sq. 
llSmo.    Pp.  548.    5s.  6JU    London.    Rivingtons.    1825 ^ 

That  we  mast  trace  the  origin  of  aH  Church  music  to  the  Jews, 
or  to  the  Hebrew  ritual,  seems  sufficienlty  proved  by  the  re- 
seandies  of  musical  antiquaries  ;  and  there  can  be  little  reason 
to  doubt,  that,  in  the  early  Chrislian  Chnoireh,  the  Psalms  of 
David  were  song  to  the  Terymelodies  to  which  they  had  fceeir 
associated  in  the  Temple.  There  is  here  a  chasm  in  the  rigid 
evidence  as  to  the  descent  of  those  melodies  to  a  later  age,  from 
the  wantt>r  the  imperfectians  of  musical  notatioii,  every  where  i 
amonff  the  Greeks  as  elsewhere.  Whether  they  descended 
traditic^ally,  through  the  ear,  or  by  a  Hi^rew  notation,  oi',  as 
is  not  impossiUe,  hj  a  Greek  one,  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
made  out;  but  antiquaries  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  muaie 
of  Ae  early  Latin  Church  was  constructed  out  of  those/by  ^itrc/ 
borrowing,  as  well  as  by  copying  or  imitation.  And  thtiffg  in 
the  ancient  chants  stSl  used,  as  in  the  Ambrosian  and  Oregon 
rian  music,  we  may  believe  that  we  hear,  even  now,  the  me- 
dics of  the  Hebrew  temple* 

'  With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Ambrosian,  and  also  of 
the  Gregorian  chant,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  it  is  a  se- 
quence of  long  notes  in  the  diatonic  scale,  with  little  dppdrent 
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liie&dy  to  modisni  earsi  and  hardly  any  meveonraitieiit  l)r  divi- 
snon ;  without  tjiBO,  aeodnt,  or  riiythm ;  being  thus  left  to  the 
^rformer^  and  to  his  cnratorieal  filling  of  the  associated  words. 
There  is  no  reasop  to  suppose  that  it  was  originally  more  than 
an  unisonous  musie*  or  a  mixture  of  the  unison  and  octave  if 
chanted  by  men  widi  women  or  boys ;  but  at  the  invention  of 
counterpoint,  it  was  the  first  to  profit,  perhaps  the  on}y  one ; 
and  in  this  £tate  of  harmony,  sufficiently  rude  and  imperfect 
indeed,  we  now  possess  a  considerable  store  of  it.  For  those 
who  have  not  access  to  musical  antiquities,  we  may  refer  to  a 
few  examples  m  the  popular  ooUeclions  of  Novello. 

We  are  awure  that  the  origin  of  this  music  has  been  sought 
in  that  of  the  Greeks  rather  than  the  Hebrews ;  but  while  we- 
cannot  here  ^Ate»  into  long  antiquarian  discussions,  it  seems^tO' 
us,  that  merely  moral  and  historical  considerations  are  sufficient 
to  determine  the  question  the  other  way.  We  have  not  any 
discoverable  right  to  conclude,  as  has  been  done^  that  the  early 
Christians  were  the  corrupters  of  a  good  Greek  music,  by  de* 
priving  it  of  its  metre  and  rhythm  for  the  purpose  of  adapting 
it  to  their  own  prose  compositions  or  unrhythmic  Hebrewpoetry. 
But  even  after  the  invention  of  the  Guidonian  notation,  and 
that  of  counterpokit,  it  was  long  before  ecclesiastical  music  began 
to  break  its  bonds,  following  at  a  somewhat  distant  pace  the 
general  improvement  in  the  science.  Even  yet,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  the  Latin  Church  continues  to  adhere  largely  to 
its  ancient  melodies ;  consecrated  as  they  are  by  Imr  associa^ 
ikm  and  habit,  and  not  oidy  so,  but  possessed  of  qualities  which 
xendev  them  estimaUe.  Our  own  approbation  of  the  canto  fer* 
mp,  as  miited  to  the  object,  is  .decided;  and,  there  is  in  it,  a  rays*- 
terious  solemnity  arising  from  its  very  uncertainty  and  iiregu^ 
hmtf,  which  se^ns  t^  render  it  particularly  suitable  te  its  pur- 
poses.  The  simplicity,  and  the  sohdit^,  if  we  may  use  such  a^ 
temos  of  its  melodies  and  harmonies^  give  it  a  character  purely 
Its  own ;  a  cireumstance  in  itself  important  in  sacred  music; 
while,  still  more,  ita  want  of  that  rhythm  and  regularity  so  es*- 
aential  to  secular  music,  not  only  aids  thn  distinction,  prevent-i 
iag  us  Ircmi  wiandering  in  thought  te  the  concert  or  theatre^ 
hut  throws  over  it  an  unearthly  im]^ssion,  analogous  to  that 
which  similar  circumstances  produce  in  the  wild  melodies  of 
the  JEohm  haroy  an  imaginative  <^aracter  easOy  associated 
with  devotion,  it  is  a  further,  if  a  minor  advant^e  of  the 
eanto  fermo,  that  it  can  be  adapted  to  unmeasured  words,  in 
any  manner  and  to  any  extent,  so  as  to  preserve  in  them  all 
their  oratorical  expre/ssion* 
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.  To  pasft  OY^  the  interval  before  the  beginnifig  of  th^  last: 
century,  when  music  in-  the  hands  .of  Scarbtti^  Paradies*  Co-: 
^elliy  2Uid  a  long  list  more,  was  struggling  onwards  to  »  most 
important  change ;  at  last  arosCi  as  had  happened  in  painting 
and  literature,  that  host  and  succession  of  great  composers: 
destined,  we  may  almost  say,  to  commence,  and  afterwards  to 
establish,  a  music  which  was  to  be  perfected,  (if  .indeed  it  is 
not,  even  now,  far  from  perfected,)  in  the  .hands  of  the  great 
German  composers  of  our  own  day.  And.it  was  in  those 
han^s,  equally  inventive  and  powerful  in  secular  composition, 
that  ecclesiastical  music  first  fixed  its  character  of  grandeur, 
viuriety,  and  force,  and  discovered  those  resources,  whicli^  in  the 

Iiresent  Italian  Church,  and  in  Qermany  even  .more  than  in 
taly,  have  produced  such  a  revolution  in  the  musical  part  of 
that  service.  The  names  of  Perffolesi  and  Haydn,  at  two  ex- 
tremes, selected  from.a  long  catalogue,  will  point  out  sufficient 
examples  of  the  class  of  composition  to  which  we  allude. 

This  species  of  ecclesiastical  music  is  of  the  most  refined 
order,  making  use  of  every  resource  injnelody,  harmony,  and 
contrivance,  as  well  as,  often,  of  instrumental  accompaniments. 
It  is  thus  an  Italian  and  a  German  modern  music,  and  conse- 
quently might  bp  in  danger  of  approachiiig  too  near  that  o£ 
the  concert  room  luid  the  tragic  theatre,  were  it  not  for  the: 
profound  knowledge,  and  perhaps  we  n^y  add,  the  devout  feel- 
ings of  the  more  eminent  composers.  Of  the  means  by  which, 
it  effects  this  object,  we  could  not  writ^  without  writing  too. 
technically  for  our  present  purpose;  but  that:  .which  will  be: 
obvious  to  even  common  hearers,  as  to.Xhe  devotional  character,: 
is  the  occasional  recurrence  to  the  canto  fermo,  and  the  large, 
use  of  fugue  and  canon,  so.litde  known  in  .the  theatre  .or  the 
concert  room,  and,  even  there,  so  seldom  treated;  in  the  .same 
manner. 

•  •  • 

The  Fugiie  is  .s£|id,  and  with  some  truths  to  martaiid  Ci»x;iiise 
the  sense  of  the  words;  but  it  has  its  vidue  and!  character  in 
ecclesiastical  composition.  Its  faults  are  the  faults  of  the.  com- 
poser rather  than  of  the  invention.  Its  construclion  is.  a  diffi-. 
cult^,  and  being  therefore  matter  of  pride,  it  is  naturally  subject 
to  abujie.  It  is  i^lso  a  convenient  resource  for  a  composer  of 
Uttle  invention ;  and  therefore  also  has  it  been  abiised.  But 
let.it  be  treated  by  a  judicious  composer,  and  it  is  viduable;  in: 
the  first  place,  because  it  confers  a  distintSt  eicclesiastical  cha- 
racter. And  be  its  origin  what  it  may,  it  .is  an  ^appropriate 
contrivance  for  devotion,  representing,  as  it  does,  under  the. 
dextrous  management  of  the  composer,  the  crowding  and  col-? 
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Ksion  of  voices^  a  collision  regulated  into  harmony,  all  hasten- 
ing, as  they  are  excited  or  as  they  arrive,  to  join  in  the  prayer 
or  thanksgiving.  And  if  thus  united  to  well-selected  words, 
even  the  purpose  and  expression  of  the  words  are  not  lost;* 
though  we  know  but  too  well  how  often  an  injudicious  choice 
produced  nothing  but  unintelligible  confusion. 

But  the  style  with  which  we  are  still  more  connected,  is  that 
vocal  chamber  music,  known  abroad  by  the  name  of  madrigal, 
and  to  us,  of  glee ;  the  great  mass  of  which  must  be  traced  to 
Flemish  composers,  though  they  may  not  have  the  merit  of  the 
invention.  Before  and  after  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  this  was  the 
music  of  England;  and  in  England,  unquestionably,  it  has 
employed  many  eminent  masters,  among  which  the  liames  of 
Tallis,  Bird,  Locke,  Purcell,  &c.  will  not  be  easily  forgotten. 
This  music  was  remarkably  versatile :  it  adopted  the  ecclesi- 
astical character  and  modes,  the  canon  or  the  fugue ;  it  united 
itself  with  popular  and  national  melodies ;  it  borrowed,  at  all 
times,  and  latterly  in  a  very  extensive  manner,  from  modern 
music.  In  the  hands  of  Purcell  it  produced  the  catch,  in  those 
of  Locke  it  gave  us  the  wild  melodies  of  Macbeth,  in  those  of 
hundreds  of  more  modern  writers,  semi-Italian  or  semi-Scottish 
airs,  under  a  ponderous  harmony.  It  is  the  parent  of  the  English 
anthem,  and  assuredly  that  of  the  English  psalmody.  , 

Did  we  dare  here  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  class  of  music 
in  England,  we  could  shew  with  sufficient  facility,  how  the 
anthem,  capable  of  force  and  beauty  as  it  is,  and  associated  in 
our  minds  with  a  high  devotional  character,  is  still  the  offspring, 
of  the  ancient  madrigal,  varying,  of  course,  in  refinement  and 
resources,  according  to  the  date  of  its  .production,  and,  in' 
latter  times,  undergoing  essential  changes  from  the  study  of 
such  works  as  those  of  Marcello  and  his  school  in  Italy,  and  of 
Handel  in  England.  But  of  Handel  we  must  allow,  that,  in 
the  history  of  composition,  he  form&  an  object  by  himself;  his. 
works  are  almost  a  sieparate  territory  in  the .  great  map  of 
music. 

The  principle  of  our  psalmody  is,  be  it  reverentially  spoken,* 
that  of  the  Ballad,  as  to  its  melody  and  contrivance ;  and  of  the 
plain,  equal-moving  Flemish  madrigal,  as  to  its  accompaniment 
and  harmony.  It  is  a  devout  or  solemn  Ballad,  harmonized  for 
voices  in  equal  notes.  And  that  it  can  be  traced  to  Germany, 
may  be  made  sufficiently  apparent  to  popular  readers,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  hundredth  Psalm,  to  the  noted  hymn  of  Luther, 
and  to  others  of  the  higher  antiquity,  which  have  furnished  its 
models.    The  few  Pst^lms  written  by  Handel,  equally  shew  tha 
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mA  ia  ivUeb  mxt  pBaknody  oi%inale4.  it  wovM'  h&  hj^  M 
means  difikuU  to  trace  the  pragrew  of.  die 'Psalm  leota  )th<$ 
earliest  airs,  of  which  more  seem  to  be  retained  la  die  Scotlpli 
church  than  in  our  mm,  dowawarda ;  from  their  ancient  fliiap& 
city  and  seleami^y  often  approaching  to  caodto  fetmo,  down  to 
a  date  in  which  they  haiie  affected  modem  Italian  sefinemcsit, 
and  too  often  trenched  upon  national*  and  even  on  theatafeid 
or  aeeular  music ;  assuredly  with  nuichm<Mre  frequent  «inl  Siaa 
good,  since,  in  losing  the  solemnity  of  dieir  anoient  and  seme- 
what  rude  devotiond  chantcter,  they  have  replaced  ibat  with 
insipidity,  and  often  with  something  approaching  much  too  nmf 
to  leTity.    But  we  must  now  turn  to  other  things* 

The  abstract  utility  of  church  music  is  unquestionable.  We 
need  not  quote  sacred  or  other  authorities,  to  shew  that  it  i^ 
the  expression  of  a  cheerful  heart  before  the  divinity,  and  that 
it  is  a  voice  of  thanksgiving,  if  not  the  most  purely  natural 
ene*  And  in  thia  case,  without  becoming  ostentatieuslly  meta-^ 
phyaiealy  we  may  affirm,  that  by  its  commaiid'  over  our  s^mpa^ 
th^ic  feelings,  even  where  the  audience  does  not  joiti  in'^ie 
perfimnanoe,  but  is  influenced  through  the  ear  alone,  its  eflfeel 
IS  important  to  devotion*  And  further,  we  but  state  a  fiEunffiiff 
fiict,  when  we  assert,  that  it  produces  in  itsetfi  as  melody  iBuad 
harmony,  and  even  without  the  aid  of  words,  a  certain  sieite 
of  mind,  commonly  called  elevation,  an  excited,  imaginatrre 
eonditioa,  which  is  powerfiil  in  its  results;  and  which,  uiMei' 
to  devotion,  is  valuable ;  and  valuable  inasmuch  as  religion  is 
a  produce  of  our  affections  as  well  as  of  our  reason.         *  - 

The  secondary  ground  of  its  utility  is  its  convenience.  It  is 
mattev  of  experience,  and  therefore  we  need  not  argue  whether 
it  ought  to  be  so  or  not,  that  the  human  mind  canqot  maintain 
its  attention  unwearied  to  one  train  of  thinking  fbr  any  conaidil^r- 
able  length  of  time ;  while  the  fatigue  of  the  tacultSes  H  greatier 
in  proportion  as  the  train  of  thought »  more  existing.  '  It  i^ 
alwaya  greater,  unless  when  religious  feeKngs  pajis  into  ihat 
state  of  mind  called  enthusiasm,  which  is  a  modification^  too 
often  a  considerable  one,'  of  diseased  thinking.  Thus  jl  is, 
that  acts  of  devotion,  even  in  tiie  most  firm,  are  interrupled 
by  tiiose  wanderines,  that  palsy  of  the  faculties,  whid)  every 
candid  mind,  watchftil  over  itself,  will  acknowledge.  .  XiOUg 
contfaioed  prayer,  such  as  prayar  ought  to  be,  ia  |ieit(iq[is 
impoBsible  to  the  in|nd,  whatever  it  is  to  the  lips;  we  need 
not  quote  tiie  brevity  of  our  Messed  Lord's  own  modd  to^ 
strengthen  Uie  argument.  Variety  of  prayer  will  doi^Ssaa 
fiicilitate  its  due  and  long  continued  use ;  but  evea  that  is  ok- 
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haiisftible,  mit  can  we  justly  blaine  ourselires  if  We  are  uhdbl^ 
to  do  that  for  which  we  have  been  denied  the  requisite 
faenkiee^  False  interpretations  have  perverted  the  apostolic 
direction  to  ''  pray  without  ceasing ;"  and  we  must  leave  it  to 
wild  enthusti^m^  as  to  ancient  eremitical  aberration  of  mmd; 
to  believe  that  human  life  can  be  passed  in  prayer  as  real  as  il 
is  unoeasing«  Hence  it  is  that  while  the  judicious  variety  in 
the  forms  and  subjects  of  our  Hturgy  is  productive  of  good  in 
renewing  attention ;  the  utility  of  Church  music  must  be 
sought  in  the  same  resnltd.  It  is  a  relief  to  the  overexcited 
Mind  ;  and  being  united  to  expressions  of  devotion^  it  does  not 
dissipate  the  train  of  thought  which  it  relieves,  but  rather 
maintains  it,  while  it  soothes  and  prepares  the  mind  for  new 
exertion. 

Thus  is  Church  music  capable  of  constituting  an  useful  and 
even  highly  important  part  of  the  form  of  worship.  But  for 
this  purpose,  it  demands  peculiar  qualificationsi  as  to  its  nature 
ffnd  mode  of  performance.  And  it  is  here  that  modern 
Churches  differ;  while  here  we  are  called  on  to  enquire 
whether  the  objects  are  duly  attained,  in  our  own  Church. 
In  our  Parish  Churches  we  may  first  remark,  that  there  are 
two  distinct  systems  of  performance ;  one  in  which  there  is  an 
orchestra  set  apart  for  this  duty,  and  the  other  in  which  the 
congregation  joins.  We  admits  abstractedly,  the  value  of  the 
latter  system,  because  al!  the  objects  would  thus  be  best  at« 
iatned,  were  it  practicable ;  while  none,  even  were  they  not 
musicians,  who  nave  heard  the  great  anniversary  orchestra  of 
children  in  St.  Paul's,  can  doubt  of  the  power  over  our  devo- 
tional sympathy  producible  by  a  multitude  of  voices,  or  an  appa* 
rent  univers^ity  of  chorus,  independently  of  its  merely  mosicd 
efiect;  an  efifect  sufficient  to  excite  the  wonder  and  approbation 
of  the-  greatest  mnsicians*  And  this  is  the  system  of  Ae  Scot- 
tish Churches,  universatlv;  while,  once  common  with  us,  it  is 
fast  becoming  superseded  by  an  educated  and  distinct  orchestnu 
But,  as  musicians,  fuid  as  lovers  of  the  Church,  we  have  to 
regi^  that  the  system  is  not  practicable  ;  or,  to  word  omr 
objection  more  accurately,  that  it  is  almost  inevitably  so  ill 
executed  as  not  to  fulfil  one  of  its  intentions,  that  of  exciting  a 
general  feeling  of  sympathetie  devotion*  £ven  for  the  simplest 
psalmody,  such  as  is  that  of  the  Scottish  Church,  it  is  inw 
possible  in  our  unmitsical  conntry,  in  this  respect  &r  other- 
wise crreumstaneed  than  Germany  or  Italy,  or  even  Russia, 
to  find  many  voices,  though  in  a  krge  congregation,  capable^ 
ei  joining  in  the  performance^  even  in  the  uraspn ;  wlule 
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!ibie  (itiitd;-  n^^e  b^ter  ^tiafifM/  ate ^c^n  i^ilr^iniM^'bf  fern* 
ot  dhatn^/ldnvhig  the  fieUl'ta  th^'feiHNrilrd,  fe^rfeiss  chUmy^he- 
^fttLse  inseTidible  to  their  own  Sefecftai  Te-edikiM^'d^Wa#)»f  «itid 
^ire  speak  it  Mithotit  aiiy  iindue  prejiidiee  a^itM^'^^  Precibjt- 
'terian  A>rniS9  the  joint'  and  dambrous  psaliMdy  ^  w^S^oilisli 
'ChUfch  (s  creative  of  fbeKngs  by  no 'meclnis  devotional!  ^bttj^h 
vre  are  willing  to  believe/tbat,  fVotn  habit  or  asfioeiatioti^'it'^ 
not  without  itd  good  effect  on  the  performers  thfeinstlvea,'-;'Wb 
ViR  not  multiply  bbjections  to  th^  ajrcrtieih ;  yet  we  nmsl  yenkirk, 
'that  even  where  the  execution  of  the  individual 'ib' ccM^el^, 
^here  is  an  essential  poverty  in  the  scattered  i^^es 'and  ill  ta- 
lanced  harmony.  '  '  - 

'  We,  are  thus  driven  to  prefer  the*  regular  orelietltra  of  ^^Sfth 
'cated  voices.  We  are  not  to  be  repelled  by  the  appdre^t  dif- 
ficulty of  this  education.  Assuredly,  be  the  melodj^.tit^^th^ 
inUsic  ^vhat  it  may  in  noint  of  character^  it  ought  to  to  dsfj^dll 
performed  as  is  possible,  else  vre  fail  of  otkr  effedi  whiles  we^^ml^ 
'bfe  said  to  disgrace  the  Lord's  house.  Need  we  sttyhbw  ditaid^ 
in  our  parish  churches,  we  must  sit  in'd^ficomfiMre^at»4tel^  ^^ 
JTormance  of  the  psalta?  The  task  of  training  Hn  oreh4^sl^a'^(yf 
'p^almodists  trfir  be  said  to  be  diflSeuk,  aiid  perUtfps'^t  wttldbe 
aaid  that  there  are  no  funda  for  this  purpose;  :  vl^i^  Mi^ 
both  objections  to  be  equally  ftitile.  Ji  lo  -^iub 

\    Though  the  musical  ear  ot'  feeling  ma jr<  no t  be  ^tfflmd  «moC% 
*us  as  it  is  in  Germany  or  Russia,  there  can  -be-  M  <dttilf^iih 
.that  it.  is  far  more  common  than  is  generally -st;^pc^t8di>^MfM 
'Would  be  always  easily  foimd  if  sougm  for.  '  And;  if  Hi.  kMBteal 
voice  is  also  a  peculiar  gift,  neither  is  it  so  rare  as  iS'^tiqpj^seJ, 
as  those  who  nave  at(;ended  to  this  subject 'ltnoW'Wielljj>^  The 
former  fact,  at  least,  has  been  fuUy  proved  by  the  j^adifin 
cility  with  which  musicians  were  raised  during  the  *Iale^^j^aiv 
for  the  numerous  regiments  of  all  kinds;  as  it  is  mor^fiar- 
tially,  by  the  obvious  improvement  of  the  itinerant  ms^e^of 
London  within  these  twenty  years.    There  can  be  no  ratioidal 
doubt  that  were  it  the  fashion  in  this  country  to  mak^  tise  of 
.  timsic,  or  to  practise  it,  as  in  Germany  or  Rnssiaj  our  Icoaim^ 
people  would' very  soon  be  found  to  possess  equal  talents' £&r 
singing  in  parts ;  a  matter  of  perfect  faciKtv  to  those  who^  have 
;ahy  musical  Acuities  at  all.    Were  it  tkeir  amusdniebt- or 
'study,  it  would  soon  be  found  that  they  possess  tii^  ei^<fity. 
The  Dutch  and  Fliemish  boors  are  as  coarse  ape«>ple/at'teadl» 
anil  with  habits  aa  coarse,  yet  they  realize  stMt  what  wte  -^SM  4n 
^  the  pictures  of  Tenien,  by  perfoHniiig  lit  plai^  iiiat  iliasic 
•  wbicn  they  sing  -over  tJieirj tig*  of  been    hmhoi^  ^ei0f4t^m 
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mide  pf(^  ,ajre  taught  ta  singm  piM^ts,  iokl  even  to  feel  tjieir 
W4iy  thrpugba  good  haraiony^ .  is  .amp^y  proved  by  the  practice 
:ofrthe  Mct^viwi  mi^onaricis^  and  their  success  among  congre- 
gatiopi  e^ypn  of  H[ottentots  and  Esquimaux.  Church  music  is 
.Yrit}i  thjem  an  object  of  careful  attention;  and. did  we  not  know 
it  ^Iready>  w^  should  not  hesitate  in  believing  them^  when  they 
say  that  diere  is  scarcely  more  diiBcuIty  in  teaching  the  people 
to  sing  in  parts,  than  in  vulgar  unison  and  octave. 

Hence  we  conclude^  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
fit  orchestras  of  psajmodists,  in  almost  every  parish  church, 
fy^m  BSkJ  defect  of  abilities ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  any  funds 
would  be  wanted^  unless  in  cities  where  professional  musicians 
Of^ght  be  employed ;  while^  if  there  were,  they  would  scarcely 
be  withheld  by  a  people  so  liberal  as  our  own  towards  all  calls 
of  this,  and  indeed,  of  any  public  nature.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  pleasure  and  the  honour  would  form  a  sufficient 
excitement,  since  it  would  be  both;  and  that  persons  would 
even  oontend  for  th^  requisite  education,  from  those  causef, 
and  from  social  fueling..  Nor  is  the  required  education  difficult 
or  tedious;  and  it  might  be  rendered  a  duty  .to  the  parish 
deik;  of  whose  qualifications,  musical  knowledge  ought  to 
be  an  indispensable  part;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  made  the 
duty  of  the  organist.  We  refer,  with  pleasure,  to  Cornwall, 
as  an  example  of  what  9iay  be  done,  and  with  ease,  in  this 
r^sMot;  bavh^  often  heard,  in  its  meanest  churches,  the  moat 
difficult  ecclesiastical  ancient  music,  in  fugue  and  canon,  pc^- 
fbfmed  with  an  accuracy  not  exceeded  by  the  most  skilful 
ZiOiidon  orchestra.  It  could  be  neither  difficult  nor  improper 
for  our  ecdesiastical  government  to  extend  its  inspection  and 
eare  to  this  object,  as  to  the  others  under  its  command. 

On  the  use  of  organs  it  must  be  quite  superfluous  to  offer  any 
lemaiks ;  as  every  one,  out  of  Scotland  at  least,  is  agreed  respect- 
ing tbw  peculiar  aptitude  for  church  music ;  and  we  must  all  be 
sensible,  of  both  the  value  of  the  association  in  this  case,  and  th^ 
musical  utility  in  filling  up  and  consolidating  the  volume  of  sound* 
As  to  the  other  accompaniments  of  the  voices  in  church  music, 
usage,  and  this  also,  perhaps,  added  to  the  fuller  character  of 
the  fluisic  adopted  in  the  foreign  churches,  has  completely  re* 
coDciled  their  congregations  to  a  varied  instrmnental  orche^tn^ 
nor  do  any  unsuitable  assodations  necessarily  present  fbrinsHr^ 
to  interfere  with  thejprofessed  purpose  of  the  service*    But  ii 
is  not  se  with  us.    The  violin  and  its  tribe,  togtib^r  wi&  al» 
moat  erety  orchestral  instrument,  are  to  our  habits  «o  perfacdy 
worldly  and  t^^ttrical,  we  unite  their  ideaa  so  JuuxmaurSff  ^^tmrn 
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iroseimeinlbte  to  their  o«ndefei*/^-  f                -JM 

'ire  spcaIti«»ithoiit.tiytlnioeM|*  ."                   iteon 

•teri.n  *rnl.,  tbe  joini-md  '^/f}^  .  *<■« 

CHutch  i»  creative  ot ftehWJJ'/,  |  f.  i  devo- 

we  afe Viffing  to  telieve,  ai!j.j  /i  >.J  ileM  in 

not  without  its  good  efftet<^;_^^g  y ^  cello,  or 

Vill  not  iholtiply  bbjectibp/y ^|  J  ,  <■  .  mengfe, 

ihat  even  where  tile  r^!,^' »"■?*£    jf  "■good 

there  ia  a"  ••""■'ial  T/  fjtf  Ifi  Jat  dignitj 

Uncedha                 -   Iti'  '  ^  X'    ^ever- 
""'^ »"                 ■  *"^                         *e  mav  i5*  """S™- 

sv^i  ,.,o».Sea.;sr„s 

-'-^        ...■hr.^-.o=':h:tti^«^ 

f  .  of  oar  Psahnfl,  even  in  their  versiJeid  state,  coft: 
^anents  of  the  greatest  poetic  variety,  power,  and  fcet 
/%eed  scarcely  eay ;  thus  elanning  an  attention  on  tW 
-J  the  melodist,  which  can  seldom  be  more  strongly  eaSed 
T  1^  secular  muBic.  Thk  would  be  true,  consideririg  tba 
■  ^M  fl'  'ne'^'y  secular  poetry ;  but  if  to  that  we  add  its  mir-^ 
Aj^fls  a  devotional  composition  and  a  devotional  act.  If  «^' 
^ihe  place,  the  general  tone  of  ftellog  exisliHg  in  that  p^t^ 
Zd  the'Being  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  we  cannot  well  eohc6ite 
^nger  assembled  motives  fbr  exerting  all  oup  eflfbrts  to  tender^ 
(he  melody  an  assistant  to  the  sentiments,  to  adapt  it  itbrn^B.' 
wvely  and  truly  to  Ae  language  of  inspiration.  And  to^jda' 
these  ends  by  the  usual  fiystem  of  adaptatiwi,  'Is  iiHpkteei^- 
or  is  at  least  rarely  attained;  and  only  where  a  selectiiiii  <^ 
sianeas  has  been  [ABced  in  the  hands  of  a  skltflil  and  feeKite 
melodist,  or  Wheire,  Within  the  same,  or  at  teart  very  Aartotr 
IjinitB,  a  fbVtunate  melody  has  been  subsequently  Ado^M^^. 
But  the  eVll  of  bad  adaptation  is  extended  tta  more  itiieiy- 
by  our  pealmodic  system.  Our  melodies  in  use  are  fess  ndip^' 
itetis  than  our  PeaimB,  and  therefore  one  music  must  d*  tW 
duty  of  Several  poetries,  and  often  of  poetries  stroi^ly  dliilttl:' 
galshed  in  their  objects  or  sentiments.  This  we  see  d^Iy- 
and  it  requires  very  little  reflection,  and  not  a  great  deal  vjjt 
feeling  for  music,  to  perceive  the  evil.  Thos,  tn  feet,  do'W 
d'^ab  nearly  all  the  bast  porposee  of  CW<4<h  nHi^o ;  tea^^» 
ira  mei'e  intertbddof  ihelwy)  aitlnt«'^l  of  CMeor'anms^iti^ 
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'%^  ^  davotioiL.    Acid  with  ^hat  cardegsness  and  want 

^^  those  chaining  adaptations  are  made,  may  be 

'nspecting  the  collection  of  Miller^  or  ,any  othep 
'^ks  used  in  our  churches.  ^. 

tr  melodies   are  less  numerous   than  our, 
^  each  par tici4^  coIlectioDi  not  of  the  en« 
'Imody.    There  ar#  ipore  than  melodieii 
'\fortuiiately  indeed^  n^t  as  to  expre^^ 
^  an  ingenious  and  devout  musicLau 
"^tion  far  better  adapted  for  publiq 
ce.     Let  this  at  least  be  done. 
''  'f    n  ^  ,  let  not  capricious  musicians^  unin- 

^  ^  ^  .o  the  purpose  or  the  place^  seekii^ 

wjey  while  sealed  at  their  piano  fort^s^  dic^ 

.ganist  and  a  congregation  the  melodies  of  owi^ 

,  selecting  from  caprice  or  convenience,  and  guidii^ 

.<s4iselves,  almost  invariably,  by  little  else  than  the  measure  o£ 

tk^  stanza  an^  the  accent  of  the  tn^Iody.     How  capriciously 

those  adaptations  have   been  made,  how  often  capriciously 

transferred  and  changed^  is  matter  of  common  experience. 

TJiis  is  not  what  Church  music  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  not 

what  it  might  be,  even  under  such  a  system  as  that -of  our  duU 

p9^1mk>dy.'    If  we  must  retain  the  present  genus  of  melodiea 

with  the  present  farms,  it  is  at  least  our  duty  to  render  it  a3 

perfect  and  as  proper  as  it  can  be  made.    The  ballsed,  as  we 

j^aye  described  it,  and  the  psalm  consequently,  can  attain  theii^ 

ends  of  enforcing  sentiment  by  a  just  melody,  under  the  limita* 

iions  that  we  have  named,  and  in  judicious  hands.  The  Church 

Ik^  authority  to  enforce  this,  if  it  is  unwilling  to  alter  the  sys^ 

te^m  Atid  it  is  not  without  the  means  of  reward,,  in  honour  and 

<|is^|)CtiQP,  and  |n  more  solid  ways. 

,  .^^y  is  it  not  done  t  We  think  that  we  cau  explain  it,  an^ 
^Itfaj^tit  o^nc^.  Music  among  us,  is  not  a  peculiarly  seriou^ 
ut^d^*  Nor  is  the  current  of  musical  life  remarkable  for 
^/^^  tendency  to  the  higher  devotional  feelings,  w}iite  it  is 
but  tiruth  to  say,  that  in  the  liomish  Church  strong  devotional 
fipM^ings,  however  unhappily  founded  in  errors  of  doctrine. 
bJaV^!  been  conspicuously  associated  with  the  highest  no^usicaf 
powers.  Musicians  at  least  need  not  be  told  wher^  the  exaiq-  . 
]^^  .are  to  be  sought ;  Marcello,  in  himself  a  pecunar  inr 
uti^^j,  purante,  Hasse/  Palestrina,  Leo,  Pergolesi  f  nq  on^ 
^Kp'.qyi  feel  this  latter  author,  no  one  who  knows  the  **  Sev^i} 
yftj^k*!  ojf  ijaydbj  pr  the  **  Requiemi"  of  Mozart^  can  doi^i 
thitt  fihf^ir  very  souls  were  poured  out  in  their  matchless  com* 
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positions*    It  would  be  highly  unjust  to  insinuate  that,  through 

the  long  period  of  English  musical  composition,  this  has  not 

also  b^n  found  among  ourselves;   should  we  even  exclude 

Handel  as  not  of  us. 

The  next  ^eat  diflSeulty,  we  must  seek  among  the  Clergy 
themselves,  n  music  does  not  constitute  a  part  of  male  ge^ 
peral  education  in  England,  as  it  does  almost  universally  on 
the  continent  of  Europe^  so  especially  does  it  seem  to  be 
avoided,  perhaps  we  may  say,  held  in  (fisrepute  by  the  cleric^ 
chacacter,  and  very  particularly  deemed  improper  in  the  go* 
veming  powers  of  our  church.  Hence  the  English  Clergy  do 
not  possess  that  musical  knowledge,  as  a  body,  not  often  as 
individuals,  wliich  would  either  enable  or  induce  them  t6 
reform  the  church  music.  Lastly,  we  must  seek  the  imper- 
fect state  of  our  church  music,  in  the  unmusical  character 
of  the  English  nation,  partially  resulting  from  the  defect  of 
musical  study  among  males ;  however  it  may  occupy  the  time 
of  females,  though  even  here  with  very  slight  proportional 
>    '         results. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  subject  of  adaptation,  not  merely  on 
account  of  its  constituting  in  reality,  the  very  basid  of  musical 
expression ;  but  because  we  think  that  it  is  the  kind  of  reform 
whiph  is  in  our  power,  and  which  is  practicable  without  altering 
the  system  or  form  of  our  psalmody.  The  change  might  be 
gradual,  and  might  be  easy  ;  and  the  result  would  not  be  pe^ 
ceptible  as  a  change  of  system,  while  the  desired  end  would  be 
satisfactory.  Musicians  need  not  be  told  that,  to  pass  over  the 
whole  system  of  secular  music,  the  foreign  ecclesiastical  melodies 
are  all  bottomed  on  this  principle ;  but  if  they  who  are  as  yet 
acquainted  with  no  sacred  music  but  our  own  psalmody,  iod 
who  have  any,  the  slenderest  knowledge  of  music^  will  be  at 
the  trouble  of  studying  a  **  Te  Deum"  from  any  master,  or  will 
inspect  a  "  Mass,"  or  a  *'  Stabat  mater''  from  Pergolesi,  or 
Palestrina,  or  Haydn,  they  will  speedily  become  sensible,  by 
contrast,  of  the  fact ;  and  be  also  able  to  infer,  that  .on  this  point, 
even  we  might,  on  our  limited  system,  imitate  to  very  remark- 
able advantage.  It  may  be  replied,  that  by  increasing  and 
otherwise  associating  new  melodies,  a  greater  range  of  airs 
•  would  become  impracticable  to  the  performers.  Doubtless  they 
would,  if  the  congregation  are  to  be  the  performers  ;  but,  with 
the  aid  of  the  or^an  and  the  master,  were  he  the  orga&ist  or 
the  parish  clerk,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  the  caiife  of  a 
trained  orchestra.  Nothing  however  can  be  attained  wiliiout 
labour,  nor  knowledge  without  education ;  and  the  objection 
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The  music  is  Kttfe  barter  ihkn  Bid  ii^<i\iii<hi.'  Its 'demeHtS 
lie,  chiefly,  not  solely,  in  its  want  of  qharacfer  i  thbugh'tfAi 
Want  may,  perhaps,  ddnstitut^  a' merit,  by  brm^ft%if  t^itHifa'the 
powers  of  the  worst  perfd^mer ;'  a  merit  "wHfch  tre'^ouM. 
reckon'  among"  its  worst  properties, '  sirice'4t  thus  att^abl^ 
bad  performers,  arid  generally  bad  peirfbrmance.  Ther^  ati 
bf  course  a  few  exceptions.  No  style  of'mtisic  exists  that 
K^s  not  produced  Something  good,  were  it  even  the  Sc6tdi 
conventicle  style;  but  the  trufe  test  of  oiir  style  is  tlii 
general  badness  of  the  produce.  It  is  cramped  by  its '  oW^ 
system.  ,£xpression,  it  does  riot,  and  scarcely  can  possess'^ 
and  of  devotional  solemnity,  it  can  command  ho  more  thari 
what  depends  on  the  place  and  purpose.  It  naturally  leads  td 
a  tedious,  heavy,  drawling,  execution;  To  hope  for  real  sbi 
lemnity  by  means  so  vulgar,  is'  fit  only'for  the  Conventidel 
Of  variety  of  expression  it  is  utterly  deprived,  as  well*  from  Hi 
want  of  varied  accent  and  time,  as  from  the  inherent  poverty 
and  restricted  quality  olP  the  melody;  and  thus  it  is  capable 
of  expressing  neither  grief  nor  joy,  hope,  penitence,  nor  that 
extensive  ra^nge  pf  mixed  feelings,  lying  between  the  eamesf- 
fiess'  of  prayer 'and  the  assurance  of  faith  and  religious  et- 
ultatioh.  All  the  strongest  and  most  vivid  passions  bi^lohg^  t6 
devotion,  and,  yet  we  have  chosen  a  devotional  *mu^ic  that' & 
unfitted  to  express  one  of  them.  And  its  harmonies  ar6K6 
its  melodies,  without  power,  variety,  or  effect.  ;       •? 

Thus  does  it  forfeit,  in  another  way,  aD- the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  contract  bf  manner,  6r  powcfr,  in  the  orchestra, 
from  t^e  solo  through  the  duet^aiifd  onwards  to  the'effectiVie 
'^hbrus.  '  But  let  the  music  be  what' it  may,  Ifet  us  even  give  Utj 
alt  thoughts  of  changing  our  psalmbdic' system, '  there  is  one 
thing  in  the  power  of  all  teachers,'  as  of  all  performer^,  and  th§it 
is,  a  due  attention  to  the  syllabic  expression,  the  most  indispen- 
sable of  all  the  qualities  which  a  vocal  performer  can  possess, 
and  which  is  surely  necessary  there,'  aboyi  all  places,  whette 
it  is  the  poetry  rather  than  the  music  that  is  the  object-^thb 
grand  purpose  is  devotion. 

.• '  We  shall  make  but  few  remarks  'on  our  cathedral  muisTc. 
That,  in  this,  we  have  preserved  a  larger  share  of  .the  old 
foreign  form,  is  kndwn ;  yet,  whHe  we  have  preserved  the  form; 
we  have  suffered  the  greater  portion  of  tjie  spirit  to  evaporate. 
The  music  is,  but  in  rare  instances,  cold'and  ineffifectxve  init'selfi 


Md  St  is  coMly  pevforiMd*    U  notr  die  oaiM  ^taMy  be^i^^^a^ 
f be"  deficiency  of  mufiical  kncywl^dge  In  kmt  dergy?   wbtk^ 
trtere  this  happens  to  be  pres^Dt;  mi  wet  know  inslaiioes  of  it^  it  is 
|M>t  in  the  power  of  indyndMls^  fieir  even  ipf  a  ebnfirtier^  <o  teane^;^ 
^  ^1 ;  it  is  incavable  withont  e  total  ^iwuige  of  €»;ste<tt^  - '  *  Wtl 
oumot  discover  any  reason  why  we  ri^ouM  not  adi^pt*  tbe^T'e 
DeuniS)"  or  other  portions  of  th^  servlee  whMl  we  h^ive^^ld*- 
Hikted,  ftwi  the  best  foreigi>  ceoftposei^i-  -  We  "respe^  Sc^^b 
ability,  and  desire  to  see  it  eneouraged  in  afl  p0s^^  wiiysi 
But  we  cannot  see  the  ijijury  to  eitlietr  BngUdi  tl^lent  oi'  Eb^illi 
devotion,  in  hi^ving  our  church  supplied  with  tke  best  mv^Ai, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found.     The  £ngli^  anftbem  is  the 
dullest  of  attempts  at  »  loftier  style  of  music  ^antb^  Psah* ; 
jieery  and  inefficient^  while  it  v  peculiar  to  ouraeWesi  aiid  the 
sleepy  produce  of  that  flemish  teste  under  which  we  buve  bs^ 
fie  k>ng  doomed  to  groan.    Still  we  mey  ret^fin  the  wetds  ssid 
the  form  of  the  antb^n,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  i|ot  adiqpting 
another  and  better  class  of  composition,  possessing,  ae  we  do 
^  generali  sufficient^  qualified  performers  \  nor,  with  the  )»ro- 
eent  forms  and  restrictipps,  could  there  be  the  leest  beaar4  ^ 

8)proaching  too  near  to  the  ostentatious  musical  serme  of  a 
burcb  wbose  doetrinee  eiid  habits  England  he^  so  )&ng  and  fife 
wisely  disavowed. 

But  the  improvement  of  the  paridi  psafanodf  is  the  tree  point 
fif  importsgnce.  Tbf  question  is,  whether  it  be  improper,  or 
impossible,  to  maVe  (he  musical  service  of  the  parish  church 
approacb  nearer  to  that  of  the  cathf  drel ;  or,  in  ^io  languid 
to  extend  the  musical  part  of  that  service,  while  wealseimprc^ 
its  quahtv  i  And  as  this  has  been  n^lly  done  in  some  insitanoes 
by  tne  adoption  of  a  Glorie,  it  might  perhaps  be  gradually  ex«- 
tended  without  difficulty;  convinced^  with  tbe  foiunders  of  our 
jt;burch,  that  an  unbroken  si|ccession  oiP  prayer  sfnd  thankfr- 
g;iv}ng  is  fatiguing  to  even  tbo  moet  vigorous  aud  decorous  at* 
ten^ion^  We  snail  4ways  object  to  %  mifsicid  perfoarmaace  a£4:be 
iQreed,  c<»fi«ideting  the  subject  ae  too  im|MMrtant  and  solemn  to  be 
Mibtnitted  to  the  possible  dfytfactipr^  of  melody ;  but  >lbeve  maj 
not  he  the  s^n^  reason  why  the  Thanksgirngs^  t^bOttid  not  be 
portions  of  d^o  musical  service,  c^nfiideriqg  musie  ae  peculiarly 
adtii^ted  to  this  object  Thns  would  the  Te  Deum,  the  Mag*- 
.ni6cs;t,  nnd  rimilar  parte  of  our  parish  ^ervi^er  ^^^  metodvoeo; 
{t  ts^with  tanth  that  tbe  Recnish  Cbuvab  W  l>^i^  eccused  of 
4ttemptiog^  to  attractv(!<rrsb]|^«%  if  not  by  do^ottoux  by^ummss 
of  omem<^4  ebew,  m^d  (^ifenlQi^^  Whi^  <we»  ih?  refiicpied 
Church,  rejeoiedjj  ^^d  ti^bM  "v^  have  t^ti^p^t  ifi^^  cp^  ^mmb» 
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c^SAacy  to  slale ;  nor  need  we  even  toui^  on  ^e  ofte^  ag^tgtfid 
9U(3SlioQ  of  the  good  and  the  evil  of  a  largely  ceremonial  wor* 
ghip*..  That,  the  P^eflbyteriao  Church  of  Scotland,  or  that 
I^umtapiwt  gwerally,  plugged,  rashly  and  injiirioudy.  into  tha 
on-site  dxtreme,  ia  th?  cle^  opinion  of  our  Chnrcb,  palpably 
6iie va  in  itci  practice*  Yet  a^  Jong  sl»  human  nature  is  that  eo}^ 
lection  iOf  inxperfections  which  we  know  it  to  be;  since,  ia  the 
^f i^at  Jiii^Si  there  must  be  much  ighorance*  much  of  tb^t  sub* 
mift^n  to  iBo^pulses  and  feelings  which  is  equally  the  character 
of  childhood ; ,  it  qannot  be  beneath  oiu*  attention,  nor  can  it  be 
aipfiit  mof  ally  or  religiously  wrongi  to  use  every  innocent  eicpe* 
dient  thfkt  we  can  to  attract  the  multitude  to  devotional  exer* 
mea;  ^  to  render  the  church,  the  act  and  place  of  congregating* 
deaiirable  or  ple^^ing^  This,  ia  many  waysi  has  our  Church 
doA^i  white^  reverselyi  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
hM  scarcely  condescended  to  render  it  commodious ;  terrified, 
idly  terrified  aaithas  been,  at  ap  approach*  however  distani^ 
ft)  eeremoiual. 

And  as  the  habits,  wealth,  and  knowledge  of  the  people  have 
Improved,  aa  refinement  and  delicacy  hs^w  increased^  so  has 
the^  Enffli^h  Church  admitted  more  of  those  comforts  in  its  me« 
ehunicsl  arrangements  than  were  formerly  in  use.  Judiciously 
■  yielding  to  the  altered  staite  of  society,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
people*  And  even  the  Scottish  Church,  in  its  cities  at  least, 
hfta  tbua  been  compelled  to  yield*  to  clothe  its  nakedness,  and 
remove  its  repugnancies.  Now  all  those  are  modes  of  attract- 
n^^  or  at  least  of -not  repelling  the  people  from  that  place 
if^hich  we  ought  to  render  welcome  to  them ;  and  as  long  a^  we 
can  ixicrease  the  m(3Kles  of  attraction,  avoiding  the  hazard  of 
vubstituting  a  cerevionial  for  a  true  religion,  it  is  the  interest  and 
the  duty  of  the  Church  so  to  ^qU  Ease,  air,  warmth,  comfort 
of  any  kind»  are  attractions,  if  of  a  negative  nature ;  and,  even 
beyond  thisi  they  are  advantages,  because  cold,  pain,  discomfort 
ff  any  kind^  are  diatra^tin^,  and  therefore  inimical  to  devotion, 
And^  ia  thk  view,  while  we  have  the  power,  by  means  of  sa^ 
i^zed  nnuic»  to  incre^e  the  legitimate  attractions  of  the  church, 
which  are  the  attractions  of  religion,  it  is  an  expedient  that  we 
are  justified  in  using  to  the  fullest  ex.tent  of  its  innocence  j  in 
ibis  seoae  too,  its  limits,  may  be  wide*  It  is  a  practical  truth 
d^iat  peraons»  as  many  there  must  be,  not  of  ardent  devotion^ 
or  not  rijgid  in  religious  duties,  are  repelled  from  churches  by 
^d  music*  *s  tibey  we  by  lacal  inconveniences.  Wherefore 
ahonld  hewha  is  vacilbtiu^  he  feirther  discouraged  5  why 
dim^d  vi^  VQt  attempt  tO'  ti«rn  the  balance  the^  yight  way? 


4M^  .  Ckmxh  Mmic. 

And  dliut  it  19  thus  turned  tiy  go^d  <;biirc)i,inu9ic^  Jb.  a  compioa 
trutii  to  be  wiKMssed everyday.  ■  A. good  x)rgi(o,  4,  gpoa^j? 
thestra,  tbe  i^putatkm  of  goodfcburcbmu^^Cp  is  a  ^ta^pdjj^ 
reason  of  frequenting,  particular  churchy  ^  and.  isboidd^fey^ 
mere  idle  curiositv^  or  the  simple  loye  pf  imisic,  be  the,m>My€^ 
let  us  not  forget  thati  thoa  iocidentall  v,  is  greai;  good  often  pro- 
duced, as,  in  stronger  cases^  ^*  tbey  who  cam^  tp  sqotf  repimne4 
topjray**'       ,  .  .    «  *     ' 

Those  are  solid  reasons  for  the  improvement  of  our  cburcH 
music ;  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  a  refined  age ;  we  must  also 
recollect  that  it  is  one  which  solicits  the  gratification  of  its 
tastes,  and  which,  in  pursuing  it,  most  notoriously,  in  our  capi- 
tal at  least,  neglects  its  religious  duties.  Why  not  war  against 
the  enemy  with  his  own  weapons,  since  we  can  purify  his  snares 
while  we  adopt  them ;  and  can  even  render  salutaiy  that  which, 
in  his  hands,  was  pernicious.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  \al8o, 
that,  being  a  refined  age,  it  is  becoming  a  musical  one ;  highly 
so  in  comparison  with  even  half  a  century  pastj  and  far  m^re 
when  compared  with  that  which  adopted  our  present  systei|:|  of 
church  music.  If  it  was  then  intended  to  attract  the  people, 
by  combining  it  with  devotion,  as  it  unquestionably  <iv;m  t^qp 
has  the  age  passed  it  and  left  it  behind,  while  ii  is  but  lyc^j^^ng 
to  the  same  original  prineiple,  to  voake  it  to  foUow.  ^hf^  ci^eqt 
of  improvement.  ..^    .    '.   .  j  .  J,  ,jiu /- 

'  That  the  methodist  Wesley,  judged  th^  beauty,  a^i^  V(f^?^ 
of  church  music  a  valuable  auxiliavy>  ia  wellknow^^.ai^i^j^ 
ever  tliat  which  he.adopted  is  faulty  in  its  kmd,  a  canseqi:)^ 
partly,  it  is  probable,  of  his  insafficient  knowledge  in 
science,  the  effect  did  correspond  to  bis  foresi^t*.  Itrdid^e- 
eotbe  a  valuable  auxiliair,  and  aided  to  fill  his  pfappels;  .pi)d 
who  shall  question,  whedber  in  our  establishn^ent^  ff Vi^  V^\ 
important  good  might  not  be  effected  by  Ilie  saiiae,Jji}stifial;i|| 
means.  We  have  no  fear  of  being  thus  led  to  tbe  vicimty  p) 
the* Popish  Church.  It  is  to  all  that. is  there  prepfr^/,a^^ 
displayed  to  the  sight,  that  we  must  attribute  fhe  |iec||l^ 
finilt  of  foreign  worship.  Sacred  music  cannot. degenerate; jijijto 
aoerembnial,  even  under  &r  wider  limits  than  we  woul^iallpw 
to  it;  and  thorefore  it  is  that  we  Consider  it  innocent^^  ^?^ 
ireve  the  music  of  the  Roinish  Church  ftualty  in  the  ostentatiouji 
br- theatrical  mode  of  its  expression,  let  us.repember  our  gfeat 
ftdvantaffes  over  it  in  the  use  of  our  own  under$t»od  langiJ^g^ 
Xo  the  nireign  worshipper  it  n^y  be  mere  music^,for  tfie,  wpj^ 
may  be  unknown:  to  the  Protestant  English^um,  it  qm  i?em 
be  other  than  sacred  music,  and  the  niu$ic  of  deyptSira  9,  ^ 
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eaiise,  to  iifin,  it  must  et^leir  b^  flsi^dckt^df  WHh^the  inteBf^blb 
words  of  ^ay er  and  praise ;  ^itJh  the  b^faotifu)  and  dfeetSnrtf 
poetry  of  the  divine  and  royal  iMitd^  or  the  not  less  devont,  anS 
only  less  Sacred  compositions  of  t\v6  sadnts  and  fathers  of  ^bd 
illustrious  Church  of^ngland. 

We  cannot  now  talk  oi  Mr.  Sanke/s  new  version.  The  dt^ 
tempt  has  been  so  often  teade,  that  new  excellence  b  almoiA 
beyond  hope.  The  present  work  has  the  merit  of  good  in^ 
tentions. 


•  I  r  •     • 


The  Temptations  of  Jesus  Christ  in  theJVUdemesSi  explained  as  symr 

'    hoUdaU^  representing  ike  Trials  of  ^  the   Christian   Church.     JBjy 

Qtottm    MittuvL,    D.D.    M.R.LA.     and    M.R*S.L,       2s.  Qd. 

'    Rivingtohi^.     London.     1626. 

>  *  -  '         .  .  .         • 

The  Irfeh  Clergy  should  do  something  at  last.  Their  Cburoli 
contain^  many  intelligent  and  learned  men.  There  can  be  no 
doiibt  of  the  imi>ortance  of  their  peeuHar  situation>  the  ad* 
v^nced  guard  of  Protestantism  in  a  Popish  land; -and  as  little 
of  the  value  of  their  peculiar  knowledge  to  the  cause  of  imth 
and '  religion.  Yet  from  some  circumstances  altogether  utta6- 
countable  by  us,  they  seem  to  shrink  from  the  natural,  simple^ 
and  honourable  labours  of  literature* 

We  by  no  means  involve  deeply  in  this  charge  the  Dubliai 
boHege.  Hie  great  solitary  universil^  of  Ireland;  its  higbef 
'meihbers'are'occupied  enough  and  more  than  enough  with  the 
most  exhausting  and  time-destroying  of  all  employments!  that 
of  daily  teaching  a  sucefession  of  boys.  Twenty  years  worn 
away  in  this  task  may  well  drain  off  the  ebulliency  of  literal^ 
ambition,  and  make  a  man  think  more  of  his  bed  than  of  bis 
books.  Mature  life  is  not  the  time  for  putting  on  our  armour 
for  the  stern  and  precari6us  triumphs  of  English  authorship. 
Until  this  system  shall  be  improvea,  the  '*  Silent  Sifter"  must 
be  silent  still ;  the  spirit  of  vigorous  minds  must  be  evaporated 
in  official,  unnoticed  labour ;  the  professorship  that  should 
be  only  the  stimulant  and  auspice  of  literary  distinction  mnst  in 
general  remain  it9  limit ;  -  and  the  genius  that  had  boimded  up 
the  eariy  ruggedness  of  the  ascent,  must  feel  almost  a  pfaymd 
impediment  to  its  progress^  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  vigour ; 
feel,  like  the  travellers  among  mountains,  that  every  higher  step 
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.naisei  it  xntor  Ji  region  of  dxlbaustiovH  ^tul  tbat'  ta  l^eHtli^  il 
most  abandon  tbe  splendour  of  the  prospect  and  descend. 
Yet  tbe  Dublin  College  has  bad  a  duty  to  do,  which  it  has 
.done  well.  Whatever  literature  may  live  in  Ireland  is  of  iti 
growth  ;  and  no  one  has  had  interoourse  with  its  accomplkhed 
iind  learned  members^  but  mttst  remember  in  with  gratifi<»«fcil<M4 
and  be  seealous  for  its  boi^ouy  aod  prosperity  *.  '  ' 

,  But  tht  great  body  of  the  Irish  clergy  are- more  fortunately 
situated  for  this  purpose.  And  without  gobig  througb  the  Iaboui% 
of  the  deeper  theology,  they  might  still  do  a  duty  of  essential 
value.  The  paramount  question  of  $lie  Christian  world ;  die  great 
controversy  which  must  rapidly  absorb  all  others  ;  th^<  fearful 
centre  on  which  may  at  tiiis  hour  be  turning  the  fates  of 
England  imd  mankind,  is  Popery.  Whether  tbe  vrorsliip 
of  the  living  God  is  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  worship  of  i^lkis 
and  rags  a^  stocks  and  stones ;  wbetker  man  is>€o  Idv^-Oad 
and  honoitr  the  King,  Aec^Mrdilig  fo  tbe  <j^ospcI ;  orto  tfbjure 
bis  aUegianc^  to  botbi  for .  the  sdre  pf  bowing  down  his  ttock 
under  the  heel  of  a  profligate,  cruel|  and  ambitious  tyranay^^ 
whether  England,  the  noblest  champion  of  truth,  freedom^  and 
religiofty  is  lo  be  britnded  and  broken  to  the  dust,  as  <mfy  Ats 
ilarkest  ealprit  agaii^st  the  majesty  of  the  '^  God  of  this  world  f" 
aire  bcsicofonh  Uh  be  the  questions  f<u:  tbe  Bri^h  empirej  mtA 
for  more  thftn  the*  British  eipr^ve  1 

Fairly  bi^ugbt  lo  tfa#  test  before  the  mtalligence  of  &iglaftd» 
tfaey  cmild  not  reiaain  questions  iW  a  moment.  .But  there  il^ 
am  aatUieial  obscuirity  throwa  round  tb^n^  f&t  tbe  express  piuiv 
pose  of  baffling  the  public  intelligeaoe*  This  it  sbo^  be  the 
first. 4uty,  as  it  is  fo%  in  tbe  power  of  the  Irish  Pi^etestUnt 
clergy  to  ^niighten.  In  England^  the  practical  part  of  Papery  is 
ulter^r  remote  firom  ouv  oWrvationf  and^  but  for  tbe  periodio 
absnptiliea  anil  vulgar  ckmouiiiig  of  its  inob  meetings,  we 
should  searcely  know  that  it  was-  any  thing  deeper  siaained 
than  a  puiing  aad  ill- fed  imxKisture^domestlrated' among  the 
prejudiceit  of  aa  ignorant  peasantry.  Jesuitism^  that  mingled 
wm^  of'  avarice  ai^  perfidy,  the  Belial  and  Mammon  of  the 
Bamdei^onium,  is- digging  under  the  foundations  of  the  lan4 
tNm  bene,  but  it  is  digging  without  noise*  More  than  tvr^ 
aetU^rtes  have  passed  awa^  since  men  l^d  their  heads  on  tbeir 
pillows  m  England^  without  fear  of  being  roused  before 


^^*' Wi<  almukF  Tcoolltct,  amos^  Hi&  imxjefo  &«lfior8hi|]l  of  tlH*  C<yllef^  tits' 
Qfi^tb^M  X>iscx)urMsi}A  tha Atoll ement,  h%  ArcM^sbop  Magee^Uieii  oiy«4>rilS^ 
fqilows:  and  [he  vcr^  acute  and  orijj^inal volume  of  s^rniomi  j^abUdfio^a  Uf^- 
years  srttce  by  ih«  present'  prbfes^or  or  imfamf  |«liUoso^li-y,  Bf.  Uhf^'T^^K^, 
airfcdl1i*i^too;hoWtmraMfc»lo*thetriv*rilj»rt.  ^  .  :  '*     .** 

....  -v ! .   «    .  _ 
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itig  ^;  Popish  iti^uprection.  The  ashes  ^f  Ihe  vamtfn  m 
Smithfield  are  more  than  tw6  eentui^ies  eold.  Even  tbe  gen»- 
ro99  nature  of  tbe  people^  thehr  love  of  enlarging  tke  circle  of 
freedoio  to  aU  orders  of  wen,  and -their  habitual  fearldesnesb, 
f^ispo^e  them  to  look  un^uepicieilsly  on  even  the  exc^ses^  of 
]^ti|ioner»  for  freedom*  It  is  for  the  Irish  Protestai^  Clergy 
to  awake  us  from  this  gelievous  delueion.  Tbey  know  th« 
BfMure  ef  Popery  from-  the  strong  evkteoee  of  its  owii  acts.*-*- 
The  ^llen'  depressiou  of  all  knowledge  and  aspiration  of 
IQsind  \  4h^  seer^t^  old  revenge ;  the' prostrate  enperatition  (  the 
personid^  viae ;  the  sullen  mA-  hrreconcilable  hmtility  to  £ng^ 
fund  and  the  Gospe) ;  that  constitute  the  rery  being  o(  Popery^ 
«Fbeyhave  heeni  like  the  prophet,  led  within  the  curtain -of  the 
tyil  shrine,  and  can  telt  us  of  the  abominations  there^  die  da*lf« 
eaed?  worship^  the  idolatry^  the  sanctioned  proAi^ey.  -  And 
who  shell  say^  tbet  it  is  not  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
tliia  testimony  to  the  worlds  for  the  world's  w«ming,  against  :tbe 
deepest  <^  ail  reiigious  corruptions^  that  a  Protestant  elergy 
he«e  been  pro^entially  planted  and  sustained  in  Ireland! 
Watchers  «t  the  mouth  of  the  very  cavern  of  Popery  in  its  bar^ 
banan  arroganee,  atA  dissolute  riot  of  superstition!  * 

'  Popery  wiU  be  abolished)  soon  or  late  ^-^-perhaps  i^  no  dis« 
||»kt  t^ne. '  But  it  will  perish  like  the  giant,  and  bear  down  with 
it  multitudes  of  the  careless  and  indolent  lookers  on  into  if 
COmm<Hfi  grave.  Wherever  the  convulsion  may  begin  or  end» 
it  will  shakethe  civilissed  world,  and  be  a  tremendous  test  of  tto 
seciurity  of  men  end  nations.  If  Popery  should  be  suiihred  to 
eontinue  ite  disguise  before  the  people  4f  Bn^land,  it  may  ^ad^^ 
y9faeib^  stiH  ck^ser  to  the  Legislature  than  it  has  done  even  vrithid 
those  lew  yeare  \  and  in  those^  its  advance  has^' beyond  all  qties« 
tion,  been  of  a  kind  that  demande  the  most  instant  andreeolute 
vesietance  from  nU  Christians  and  patifots.  Onc0  in^  the  Legisia*« 
lurei  it  wiU  work  it»  ^ay  ;< — ^by  the  double  faculty  bf  its  in^idioilfl 
pUaney,  and  it»  fierce  obstinacy^  obstinate  in  the  detevmiiiatioit 
Ho  be  supreme,  pliaxii  itad  winding  by  all  obstacles  until  iinvrape 
ftsepiraJe  round  the  throne.  Theti^  *' Vaa  Vietis/*  wde  be  to 
Protestantism' in  dngland,  and  in  Emrope)  the  oU  Sphrit  wMI 
he  let  loose  irom  his  dungeon ;  and  will  rejoice ;  and  go  fiMrth  t^ 
smite  with  tenfold  malignity,  ^*  knowingthat  he  hath  but »  shevt^ 

tttne.'^  .     •   i 

For  aU  this  we  have  the  evidence  of  history ;  but  that  evidence 
has  grown  too  distant  and  shadowy  to  make  its  due  inqpreasion 
on  the  Engllah  public^  The  representatione  of  the  English 
&ttg^i  or  of  any  men  »0f  et^e-^hiesi^iy  tmifet  be  comparativefv* 
Ihlsilment.  The  duty  must  devolve  on  the  Irish  Clergy.  A 
snigte  pkmpblet,  limiting  itsetf  to  the  exact  statement  of  iacta 
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^9dh^e$9€dybff  the  writer  J  ^ifwakdi^  evcii>  widMotiflBy^piaeMsiBitt 
to  elo^poenoe/be  worth  all  dial  eouU  eome  firom  die  iiighext 
ability  not  upon  tbe  spot.  There  ia  perhaps  nN»  doegyHiaiin 
the  Popish  districts  of  Iretaad^  whose  daily  ofaservaliQir'woidd 
not  supply  materials  for  sucha  reoordr  and  who  ^couUi  noi^  thds 
most  advantageoosly  contribute  to  die  cause  of  ttuth  in  ps^- 
land.  The  pecuniary  risk  of  Buoh  pubUeatioas  must  in  genprsd 
be  trifling ;  and  could  scarcely,  under  any  'circuine^nce%  be>a 
matter  of  importance  to  the  Beneficed  Clergy*  Yet  we  know 
no  more  ValuaUe  use  than  might  be  derived  from  a  >fimd^  or 
contribution  among  the  higher  raid^s- of  die  Iridi  Estabbsht- 
menty  for  the  express  purpose  of  publishsng  suck  works  :ias 
should  seem  to  a  committee  of  tbemselves  fit  for  the  puUiceye^ 
but  whose  publication  might  be  an  inconvenience  to  their  aiir 
ihors.  .  Tbe  religious  reform  of  Ireland  must  be  found  in  Bia^ 
eiission !  The  pen  will  pierce»  where  the  voice  of  thq  ptdpitfii 
JoBt.  Discussion  upon  all  the  practices  of  Popery^  examinatiaki 
into  her  tenets,  demands  for  her  authoritiesi  proofs  >  of  fate 
fiftbrications,  exposure  of  her  fantastic  delusi<toiS|  her.nnilgar 
miracles,  her  secret  despotism;  enquiry, urged  in  allthefoittKS 
that  can  seifse  on  the  mind,  should  be  multi]^ied»  ^  .    v 

.  The  only  formidable  enemy  of  truth  is  coneealraai^«  ■  Tlie 
Popish  ptiest  shorid  be  driven  to  give  a  ^  reason  for  die*  faidi 
diatis  in  Inm.^  ..If  he  giv^  it,  its  &itility  can  be  shewiii;  tfks 
^ve  it  not,  his  defeat  Dimst  be  paipdida;r  and  bis*  cmcfictacte 

mW  follow.  -.       *'i  f•^ 

In  this  feeling,  we  can  regret  the  oestation  of  those  meetU|g% 
in  which  the  Protestant  divines,  a  year  or  two  sindd,  summoned 
the  Papists  to  argunbetit.  We  are  perfecdy  awake  to  diehr  i&- 
conveniences,  to  the  inadequacy  of  conviction  und^-^snoh 
etrcumstanoes,  to  the  suspicious  triumph  of  tbe  strongcpr  ku^^ 
and  to  even  the  possible  disturbances.  Yet  we  regret  their  loss,  as 
the  loss  of  one  way  of  discussion ;  almost  the  only  wav  hitherte 
attempted.  Whatever  mi^bt  be  their  public  result,  tfaey  would 
at  least'  compel  the  Popish  priest  to  read,  he  muirt  tuw  over 
the  leaves  of  his  tieglected  Bible ;  his  didiughts  must  be  sentout 
among  facts  and  principles  new  to  his  life  of  Itojr  and  v^getativa 
ighoranee ;  the  inveterate  moss  and  weedy  surfaee*of  the  mind 
tnust  have  been  disturbed,  and  a  way,  however  slight  and 
unddlful/must  have  been  made  for  the  dews  of  heaven  to  tridde 
within.  ^  • 

And  it  is  to  the  pri^t  that  the  appeal  diould  be  maiie* 
The  stroi^  hold  of  the  error  is  in  biiu.  It  %  his  -  shadow 
that  at  once  obscures  and  awes  die  people.  There  nmstjie 
aimong  the  two  thousand  Popish  priests  of  Ireland  somebettto 
minds,  some  Jntellecti  that  neither  the  brudsh  Ignorandefifor. 


dm$lbii(ggK^amaaaidbyf^  no9  ^eiliaedeQed  and  bitter  iii^iidi»ef 
A£>d^ii*  orideiv  Intv»  eosrnsted  over.  ^Tlusre  amiit  be  •  eo^ie  who 
in/dbeirjnfoude  are.eiripkeawitli  tbfi^udd  Why 

iuwjtikey-4^ida^es^bf  iBtJfflild  2  Why, are  they  foFbidden  to  gijire 
Ih^ ; GhdBfhil ! j^ 'jdie  pQor>  towhom  lit  wasgivexi  l^its  Lord? 
W&yiare.'ih&y ocfoopq^lled  ^  defend  the  gross  absurdity  (^ 
J^Djriab  iiiicade8rand;beUo7f  tfaat-apietiire'cureaa  disease^  and 
thst  a  ivoodeik  eajot  talksi  weeps^  walks,  prophesies  ?  Why  asct 
Ifacb  eommoii  settle  .4iid  their:  natural  piety  to  be  equally  put  to 
thetear&me  ^of,  beUe^dng  that  flour  and  water  can  be  fabricated 
intottbe.  £tca*nalGod^  even  into  the  body  and  spirit  of  Hi^m 
^Qtti  the  jheaa^en  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain !  * 
/.fMustitlj^erft-not  be  some  among  them  who  shrink  from  the 
ioesukftjofi  their  Iong<  experiment  upon  the  people;  the  utter 
fisiiQiBe  of 'Popery  to  inculcate  the  peace  and  good-will  that  are 
Ihelhjipg  essentials- c^th«  Gospel;  the  hoBow  honesty^  the 
dosiespcM&t'  fqr  an  oath,  the  habitual  .burnings  and  murders, 
the  i whole  IraiB  of  conspiracy  and  nudnigbt.  assassination^ 
tfa^.maki^  the  character  and  the  curse  of  dieir  humiliated 
fioadtry?  - 

Letus  follow  oneof  those  priests^  in  whom  the  common  heart 
«ild[  understanding  of  our  nature  have  not  been  utterly  crushed 
lilifeibyifeuUen  Aod  leaden  superstition ;  entering  the  cabin  wh^ie 
jBtevyfiDediewa  tdne  passiom  of  the  pae^  night,  and  every  hand  is 
fltiU'disnidouffed  with  the  hue  of  that  eight  of  carnage*  His  miiid 
must  be  a  combination  of  disgust  and  abhorrence  at  the  scene ; 
Mfji^taaui  of  oshame,.  of  doubts  of  scorn  for  the  measureless  im- 
^itenoe^  the  teaehii^  which  had  thus  given  ever  his  people 
te  ^^  swallow  iniquity  hke  water/'  But  he  has  come  on  ms 
jeound'of  duty ;  he  -^confesses"  the  group ;  he  either  becomes 
.the  depo^toiy  of  their  unquestionable  crime,  or  is  content 
to  receive  a  tissue  of  equivocation  and  perjury «  He  thus  either 
faeeoknes  their  fellow?traitor,  or  is  satisfied  to  appear  their 
dupe*  He.. is  any  thing  but  their  dupe.  And  yet  he  goes 
through  the  desperate  mockery  x)f  the  rite;  and  in  the  face 
of  heavea  dares:  to  declare  them  purified  of  all  their  stains.  Be« 
lore  he  has  closed  his  eyes  agaki.diat  night,  the  same  group 
ndQ.be  loose  over. the  Iflund,  the  burnings  and  murdjers  will  be 
ranewed;  be  knows  this,  and  knowing  it,  can  it  be  conceived 
that  the  mind  of  such  a  man  must  not  be  sometimes  touched 
with  a  sense  of,  at  least,  the  incongruity,  the  improbability,  per- 
haps the  utter  difficulty  of  reconciling  his  doct^ne  or  his  rite 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ?  His  '*  absolution''  is  a  direct 
enoouragement  ta  crime ;  by  making  the  crimioal  secure  after 
thejacti  it  clearly  stimulates  him  before.  The  remorse  is  noto» 
rioualy^erbaL    The  certainty  of  forgiveness  has  taken  away 
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the^y  bairrier  filMdiDg  between  meft  abmI  Aet  hm  df  eedMt 
Atrdcities  which  evade,  or  hope  to  evade  the  law.*  What  is  the 
|>riest  then,  but  the  prtneipu  actor  in  the  outn^e ;  the  aee^^ 
«ary  before  the  faet;  (he  reserw^ir  of  the  great  eucruplfiiHi 
which  issues  forth^  only  to  lay  waste  and  ^ison  thr  genofal 
peasant  midd  t  And  what  k'  his  doctrine  of  -foi^veness,  ^iis 
rashly  and  custoniarily  lavished,  but. the  direct  antegerist  of  .tke 
whole  substance  of  religion  ?  •  • 

But  let  us  follow  bim  further,  to  the  jml.  He  there  finds  oiie 
of  those  miserable  slaves  6(  passion  and  bnttal  ighorance  that 
crowd  the  dungeons  of  Ireland ;  sorry  for  nothing  but  the  detee^ 
tion^or,  as  is  the  case  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  exidtRig  ni.the 
erime.  But  the  ready  salve  of  every  conscience  is  at  liand«  The 
^'  absolution"  is  given  by  the  priest.  The  inapenitent  peniteat 
is  speedily  and  thoroughly  cleansed  fef  heaven  by  a  few  worde 
of  which  be  has  scarcely  a  comprehension ;  und  the  savage  and 
murderer  goes  to  the  scaffold  triumphing,  and  declaring  thae 
he  *^dies  innocent.**  Is  it  not  beyond  all  human  credulity  to 
believe  that  this  is  religion,  or  that  it  is  not  fatal  to  all  retigieis 
or  that  its  example  is  not  ruinous  to  the  wretched  and  Minded 
multitude  whom  the  whole  fable  of  Popery  is  ^'cm»nii^y.de<* 
vised**  to  delude?  Is  it  not  equally  impossible  to  doobl  ttiat 
the  priest  must  sometimes  be  staggered  by  this  c^HMdioasneaa^ 
and  that  seeing  such  fruits  from  the  tree,  be  mlist  be 
forced  to  the  conjecture  that  the  tree  may  be  rooted  in  evil  t  Xo 
direct,  encourage,  and  enlighten  such  perplexities^  which  aito 
the  very  impulses  of  the  same  Spkit  of  Ood  that  walked  upon 
the  waters  of  the  deep,  is  among  the  first  duties  of  Ckristianity. 
We  must  not  be  repelled  by  the  occa^onal  difficulty.  There 
toiiy  be  the  ears  that  will  not  hear ;  and  the  understanding  may  be 
buried  in  a  d^th  of  native  prejudice  that  no  human  strength  esok 
uncover;  there  may  be  even  the  tremendous  and  total  delustoai 
the  judicial  frenzy  of  error;  ^'^Is  Edom  gone  astray,'  is  E^iha 

feme  after  idols,  let  him  alone  /**  But  it  is  the  du^  of  eveiry 
'hristkn  man,  and,  by  a  still  more  solemn  obligation,  of  that 
sacred  clasd  whose  state  in  life,  education^  and  oppoitnnitieei 
give  them  the  largest  Aeans, — to  revive  the  fires  upon  the^rtie 
altar,  and  by  its  flame  scatter  the  more  than  midnight  ob$cunty 
e#  the  Popish  Clergy  of  Ireland. 

The  services  of  oUe  priest  restored  fi^om  his  idolatries  to  tl^ 
worshijy  of  the  living  God,  might  be  incalculable.  Not,  qf 
course,  fr6m  tbe  paltry  trinmph  of  controversy,  nor  fitwn  dill 
passing  honour  of  having  brought  off  an  ally  from  the  hea^^ 
quarters  of  the  adversary ;  nor  even  f^'om  the  advantages  otbif 
penonal  confession  of  the  habitual  errors  ef  hia  elrurra»  J^^ 
ftem  bis  local  knowledge  of  the  delusion,  hfis  pow^;  of  jguidia^ 


eMieliB»£«lib  itiiihre  h«Mrt  11^^  Ae'^tMH  of 
B^ofiry  aiakft  Aek  «6carcHt  xftage;  liiii  meatts  of  tefadikig 
«!»»  ki.iho-'imy  ^  iriiidi  kd  Utnwlf  was  taugbty  «id,  ocmacft- 
•OB  0ftl»  attiliaiit  UTte  of  kit  evn  ttitid^  tii«ne  iaying  the  Qa»r 
fri  taidie  iBondb^  of  M  felloi»  iwii« 
'  Xhem  hum  beM  MOk  faidMd«ak  aftiMig  tiie  bash  pritfi^ 

bajie  aot  keen  kitherto  encoan^eA  into  fall  actiMi*  tliatt 
tkoro  aoe  nmiyMt^cTing  oatke  tuiha|ipy  taiddle  abore^ketwtev 
dngitat  at  tkeir  o^im  dootrinot  lOiA  manm  of  scknoirMlgedb 
coirraniaii, 'vpe  Aillf  kelioye«  Aod^ore  tkere  not  a  stil  morb 
inaiaoroii&^laaBy  wfao  ^ireaijed  of  thmkiiig^  and  kopdess  of  kekig 
niktfMf  fine  way  okx^fftker,  ond  tak«  pe&ge  in  tke  troclhbS 

jAdo  wido  eEi^oie  <of  kiunan  bokoiitjr  4kcte  <ean  bo  no  ogahnf 
jpQgc  hiWoa  tfcan  ilhii ;  nooaoreanelaiieboly  8]|[kttDiiian;  none 
jttotleowftil  and  boart-dbsotMog  im  a  Cfanrtiaai;  tkaa  a  ttobie 
•afad  tkoB  ffan^ed  lip  deep  mto  tkase  waters  of  deaA,  afcivg^ 
o^ngfHtkras  lost  powers  otifl  to  hae^  a  gkmeeofdio  vorU  of 
Jigbt  ani  ordodors  above  kk  hoad^  titt  d^OfBmt  fiUfi  him^  a»d 
iuMi  fiddod  arms  ke  «aks  *Hed  tkmiaand  &thom  dovm."' 

TkM,  say  Una,  let  discitssbin  bo  aaakqplfed ;  let  tke  higoUtA 
Sio^aaNaadtolookfliitQ  tbegoaaiadB  cfmeit  kAgqitrj;  tbekido* 
lent  and  unlearned  be  shaken  out  of  their  monkish  slotk;  ioM 
the  doubting,  the  ingenuoiis^nd  tb^  ixitolligentl^ej^ilii^eagthened, 
cheered,  and  p^otecM*  li^v  lyiuck  of^.  IJMsm^.be  the  pro- 
vince of  the  higher  Protestant  Clergy,  or  how  much  of  the 
ioi9»,  «ti«ft  hh  fcft  to  iflhfeBhselTes.  "Ww  Jfrtsh  <5liwrth  fcas  noMr 
tft  ftfe  fceai  stt«e'  emShe*^  perd(ms  fuHy  «qual  to  the  eiigencfj 

S5a«  lis  tt  fe.  And  ttSs  is  the  paramomit  difty  i<4i4^  two 
i|fiBii  esfaMMftttenft  expeets  fe)ttt  th^n ;  ifleepless  vigflafaee 
a^m»t  popiisfh  dieSusioa ;  the  in&rtAnt  ffeteetiott  of  aVCffice,  Ik^ 
^as*  exposure  of  tite  eryfftgt^s  ^sf  fte  nttsontd  sttpetsMoi9il 
^a#t  the  4%eral  sbd  e^teniSye  eneO^ra^emeiM  of  HA  le^imaM^ 
ttteaas  <if  «ieMkig  scxfpttfr^  knowledge  iattcmg  dbe  pojHsli  pe^ 
l^feiitid  P*les«iood  i 

•  Why  skould  sueeess  be  f9ieugbt  i»iprol>aMe.  Its  It  tiM  Ityb^ 
^Gteftrtsti  thai  ^we  ha-re  in  oiir  haadsl  ^  Hafte  wfe  not  !fh^  ^d- 
«^e  <9f  God  Ikat  he  ^A&  speed  it  on  !tls  Wa^l  Is  not  the  «iR>it 
40  pow  !i^t  i^ere  before  there  ipras  darkness ;  and  plant  Mb 
whpre  before  there  was  insensibility ;  to  dnwntliose  great  andefit 
fip«(n|S'  §f  biitentess  tkat  make  the  land  a  tAarsfti,*  a  vast,  end 
|>i^^MesB  -p^jfol  of  contagion,  aiid  strike  ifito  it  tfi6i  piSncij^e  df 
healifti  &nd  "living  fertili^,  the  ihost  glortous  Itil^r  tkat  <3ah 
fa\i  to.  the  lot  of  am^  I  Ca^tini^  out^  of  th^  ^u^oa  dB  J^i  oi vU 
m>: Vmi  vol; tv.         .         Ff  .  -.. 
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beneiltsr  to  the  cmintir  or  the  mdividQal;  it  id  tp  mditkboiim 
beyond  all  others,  that  the  Spuit  •  of  God  bpenlr  prodafans 
the  most  exalted  rewards, of  tfawt  etemd  iKMriUU  'whete  ^^itey 
who  turn  manr  to  righ teousnfesft- shall 'dline  as  tin  stars  for 
ever  and  ever.  Or  ivhat  nioi^  iUluMribils'  ofioe  can  be  txm- 
fened  on  our  nature,  than  to  stand-  'atthe^  head  of  that  grave 
where  the  earliest  faith  of  Ireland^,  the' faith  of  the  prophets 
and  apostlesi  has  lain  so  kmg  dead  in  its  popish  shroud,  a*d 
with  the  delegated  power  of  heaven  to  command  it  to  arise, 
and  be  loosed  of  its  grave^othes,  and  come  forth  a  living  mim* 
cle,-  and  a  paramount  testimony  to  the  tmth  of  Revelation. 
'  From  those  feelings,  we  are  gratified  by  seeing  a  writer  of 
Dr.  Miller's  abilities  and  character  adopting  subjects  th«tt  at>- 
prOach  in  any  degree  to  the  great  controversy :  and  hi&presimt 
subject  may  approach  more  nearly  than  even  he  has  suspected. 
He  commences  his  enquiry  into  our  Lord's  temptation  by>  a 
number  of  preliminaries,  in  which  we  totirely  agree  with  hfan. 
We  agree,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Smptore  discoveries 
should  not  have  been  reserved  for  our  age,  or  for  aAy  age  to 
come.  The  truths  neee^ary  to  Salvation  faavii^  been  de- 
livered from  the  first;  there  is  no  more  improbability  that 
theology  should  be  a  growing  science,  than  that  medicme,  or 
natural  philosophy  shouldj  or  than  that  the  microsoope  shoidd 
give  us 

^  The  wonders  God  displays 
'  To  combat  Atheists  ^vnth  in  modem  days.'^  .  ^ 

We  agree#  that  St.  Matthew's  account  of  tlie.temptat|<m^is 
the  one  to  which  we  should  look ;  from  the  distinct  nature  ^f 
his  narrative ;  and  we  will  add,  from,  the  circumstance^  to  which 
Dr.  Miller  has  not  adverted,  that  St.  Luke's  sM'rativ^  ujses  the 
inexact  words,  koi  aywfaymf,  and  ^m,  ^yayc i« — wliile  St.  Matthew 
gives  a  regular  sequence  by  such  words«  as  rerc,  and  leakiy.  ,^ 
atill  more  suffident  reason  to  im  may  be  fQimd  in  its  satis&i^ttfry 
jcoittcidenee  with  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  tr|(e  in^i^reta- 
tioh.  We  are  also  entirely  of  his  opinioHs  th^it  our  ]U)ppd  waa  in 
.this  instance  eminently  tbye  i^pres^ntative.  of  his  trM  Chi^setL ; 
that  the  transaction  was  altogether  real,  |hat  it  w^  PDopj^^^c, 
that  no  adequate  explanation  of  it  has  b^en  hitherto  giv^;  ^id 
that,  of  all  the  oommentatorsj  Dr.  Farmer  absolutely  k^bew.  I^e 
least  about  the  qaatter.  .  j 

'  Ekxw  Dr.  Farmer  ever  could  have  been  raised  jntq  |uiy  )(faid 
of  authority  as  a  cpmmeiitator,  and  peculiarly. ia- the  'aj^tjof 
sudi  men  as  Wairburton*  Horsleyj  &c.  miiy  irett  bQ,  a  ^ijil^t 

*  Christianity  wai  introduced  into  Ireland  at  an  eArlyp^bd.  ^^p^Njfras 
notacknowledgeduntil  thetimeoftlenry  II,  ... 


His  unly.  pmelpfe  ^yi^s-^e^ial  of  tlif^^  ei^pieauB^  ^^d 

df  SjBiiptttte.'   ItoiiolmTdanA  hU  Apostl^a.  fironouncc^  (be 

v^Hbttontaca  pdaaeBflieicUithii  dAsbbig  dorter  pFoiiouiice^l  t^e^n 

iitegtkyaSkcted  bgr^Hbeibommonrdifle^ses  .of.ef>U^p8y  or  coqvmI- 

-isions^ioirittt  liutheit'.bu^  Junal«4S»«    lit.wasto  np  purpose  tVt 

the.  ^'spirits'?  .spoke. of  jbiBg^y  q(  which  no  Jew,  madmaA  pr 

satie,  had. then  an. idea;  that  they  called  Je^us  '^the  Son. of 

God/'  that  they  besought  him  that  they  should  not  be  driven 

back  to  their  place  of  torment^  before  their  time;  or  if  they 

were  to  be.  expelled  from  the  human  form, .  that  they  might  at 

least  be  suffered  to  remain  on  earth  as  tenants  of  the  brutes ;  and 

that  in  all  the  instances  of  their  meeting  with.our  Lordi  they  spoke 

mth  the.jsame  extraordinary  evidonce  of  .knowledge,  fears,  apd 

Jhabits^dislanet  from  those  of  mttn;  Dr.  Farmer  stul  entered  his 

:|urotest  against  our  believing  the  express  words  of  revelation 

andj  its. author ! .  He  disposed  of  the.  *^  temptation''  in  the  same 

.ifityle>  and.  no  sceptic  q{  the  academy  could  have  been  sati&fi^<^ 

.  wiith;j>  more  frigvi  Jind  feeble  attempt  at  lowering  the  dignity  of 

oae.of  the  Boost  memiorable,  and  incomparably  the  most  pieculiar, 

among  the  wopders  of  our  Lord's  life  of  miracle. 

,  The  theories  hitherto  offered  are  all  inadequate.*  Some  pf 
those  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Miller.  Bishop  Newton's  is,  that 
the  temptation  was  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  displaying.the 
virtue  of  Christ,  and  of  consolmg  us  under  trial ;  as  only  sharing 
with  him.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  transaction  obviously 
looked  to  some  higher  end ;  that  Christ's  virtues  were  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  daily  occurrences  of  his  ministry ;  and  that  a  trial 
every  way  so  extraordinary  could  not  be  referred  to  as  a  common 
consolation.  Milton,  in  the  '^Paradise  Regained,"  considers 
the  temptation  as  the  actual  conflict  by  which  our  redemption 
was  won,  and  Satan  finally  overthrown.  The  answer  here Is^  that 
Satan  departed  from  him  only  "  for  a  season,"  and  again  ^^^had 
his  hour,'' and  that  the  redemption  was  won  upon  the  cros^ 
Mikon  probably -adopted  his  theory  from  its  poetical  con- 
Tenience ;  it  allowed  mm  a  single  and  strong  point  of  eontrast  io 
the  action  of  '*  Paradise  Lost."  A  theory  by  Mr.  Townsend, 
which  d!rid  anthor  may  not  have  seen,  supposes  our  Lord  to 
Have  undergone  the  trial  as  the  ^'second  Adam,"  altad  that 
it^bifears  a  ciose  antdogy  to  the  temptation  in  Eden$  that  as 
ihe^  ibrbidden  fruit  was  pleasant  to  the  eye,  sweet  to  the 
taste,  and  ^'  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise  $"  thus  combining 
the  '^Iilst  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life ;"  so  was  the  progress  of  our  Lord's  temptation.  But  tb 
this  arise  the' obvious  objections^^that,  the  similitude  of  .die 
first  .a^d  second  Adam  is,  throughout  Scripture,  declare^  to 
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consist  in  their  brfn^  t5i6  Hisads  of  the  two  greftt  rac6S  of  tnari- 
kind  ;  Adam  thd  flrst-lbom  of  tlife  feartfilf ,  Christ  of  thte  spiri- 
tual;— that  nothing  fe  said  in  Scripture  of  any  similarity  of  temp- 
tation ; — and  that  flie  coincidence  between  the  parts  of  the  temp- 
tations Is  not  complete^  there  being  no  cofrelatiYe  in  Adam"^  tnai 
to  Christ's  casting  himself  from  tlie  pinnacle  ot  the  temple. 
The  apple's  pleasantness  to  the  eye  bearing  no  conceivably 
analogy  to  it,  nor  the  **  lust  of  Ae  eye"  at  Si  accounting  fdt 
this  solitary  miracle. 

It  may  even  be  added,  that  the  detail  of  the  temptation  in 
Sden  is  not  clearly  applicable  to  Adam.  The  sweetness,  beauty, 
and  wisdom,  were  auurementsto  Eve.  Of  Adam  no  tftore  % 
said,  lihan  that  ^  the  woman  gave  him  of  the  tree,  mA  he  did 
eat."  In  the  sentence  of  God  pronounced  on  hhn,  his  only  snarfe 
seems  to  have  been  fev^'s  advice.  ^  And  unto  Adam  he  said, 
Because  thou  hast  heartened  to  the  veiee  of  thy  toife,  and  hast 
/eaten  of  the  tree.^*  The  narrative  is  brief,  but  it  is  aB  that  We 
have ;  and  the  common  idea  of  Adam's  having  been  tempted  by 
1b6  attractions  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  may  be  nothingmore  tha«i 
one  of  those  common  misconceptions  that  live  only  xmtS  they 
toe  enquired  into.  Jones  attempts  to  ground  a  similihid^  of 
Adam  and  onr  Lord,  on  a  traditian  1  that  Adam  was  tempteA 
forty  days  in  Paradise. 

In  all  his  preliminaries  we  agree  with  Dr.  Mffler.  Wie,  tm- 
fortunately,  must  dissent  from  him  in  thB  main  'point,  hils  ctm- 
felusion.  Yet  even  there  our  difffenence  may  8e  in  little  mor^ 
than  the  applrcktion  of  his  principle.  "We  i*afl  now  teafve  iiife 
"writer  to  gree  his  own  explanation.  Of  the  iSrirt  part  of  th^ 
temptation,  that  of  turning  the  stones  hrto  bread,  he  says, 

**  The  ^ord  hreai  in  thQ  same  narrative  is  nminfeslSy  ^yiiA>oMGa3. 
0«r  Saviour  *  Ims  on  anodier  oeeasion  d^sMlied  liimself  ns  *4^e  brecMl 
'Vi^ek  came  dxiwn  frofm  heaven,*  tbus  eoM^^vVnig  «te  roanwi,  by 
-^hieh  iSla»J>tm^  had  beem  mitiacakiudiy  .sustaiiieJt^  a  x^^  or  symbol  of 
HamsM.  In  the  ^tsage  fiom  which  he  has  taken  his  veply,  the  Jsns  t 
were  remindod,  that  foad,  «iich  iis  ^v  fttbcra.had  iM  kM^fvn^  had 
teen  iftiramdtualy  piofiUed  for  thevi..  The  hrciad  iberefoi^  oi|  vwhich 
jthay  wease  required  net  to  ^a«e  their  fv^oile  depeadenoe  lor  suhHstenc^ 
^^aa  Qf^iosed  to  that,  which  /caaoe  down  irom  heaven ;  and,  as  the  latt^ 
iuw  been  represented  hy  our  Saviour  as  a  aymhol  ^f  bimsdi^  bo  XDSiisf 
the  f[»iner  be  oonsiilered  as  a  symbol  of  an  opposite  chaxactex;,  or  as 
expressing  the  ordinary  and  human  means  of  moral  support,  in  distinc* 
tion  from  the  quickening  efficacy  of  the  divine  assistance. 

''  We  may,  agreeably  to  this  nbdon  of  the  meaning  of  ihe  term,  hcou- 

♦  Johhvi.'SS,  Jcc.  f  Deut.viii.'a. 
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(peivi^  tbat  the  Churcb  kis^  bcea  udmnniahpdip  tb/e  reply  of  our  Say^iouc^ 
pQi  U>  pUc«  it»  d^n^ance  on  ordinary  a^  human  nieai\s«  as  of  tihenir 
aeIyQ9  sufficient  for  salvation. '  In  tlus  indeed  consisted  the  great  dify 
ference  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  dispensation  of  religion^ 
*  The  letter;  we  *  are  tolct  *  kiUeth^  but  the  sjpirit  giveth  life.'  The 
Jewish  law  was  a  provision  foir  regulating  the  actions  of  men,  which 
jprofiered  no  spiritual  assistance  for  enabling  them  to  observe  its  iur 
junctions.  The  Gospel  is  to  be  regarded  as  furnishing  that  aid,  th^ 
pecessity  of  which  was  inferred  from  the  insufficiency  ef  the  former  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  men."    P.  42. 

•  •  •      •         -       - 

This  interpretation  does  not  seem  satisfactory.  The  doctrine 
of  ^*  not  placing  our  dependance  on  ordinary  and  human  means 
for  salvation/'  is  undoubtedly  a  most  important  one  ;  but  it  is 
the  coQWon  doctrine  6f  Scripture,  and  scarcely  required  such 
extraordinary  means  of  enfo^^cement ;  and  there  are  other  obr 
jectiom^ — ^it  is  not  clearly  di^ducible  from  the  trial ; — it  wants 
fdtcigether  the  actual  and  fi^ct4ik^  joatuie  of  a  thing  typified ; 
r^We  reooUect  no  instfuace  ^f  ^  symbql  biding  used  to  predict 
AA  abstract  principle.— And  in  fidditiQa  to  all  tjus^  our  I^ord's 
fOttiver,  M  Man  doth  Bot  live  by  biead  aka)e».  but  by  every 
vcond'thaft  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God/'  has  ml 
txrigioal  reference  to  the  mortifieation  of  the  fleshly  and  sraeual 
appetite.  **  And  he  humbled  thee  (Israel),  and  suffered  thee 
to  hunger ;  and  fed  thee  with  manna  which  thou  knewest  not, 
did  ihy  feihera  know  \.  that  he  iuigbt  make  thee  know 
man  doth  not  live  by  bread  abae"  (Deut.viii.  S*)  We  sbidl 
^idoisequently  assign  a  reason,  why  we  should  not  atray  firom  this 
original  and  naloral  meanieg*  > 

Df»  Miller  proceeds, 

'^  As  the  first  temptation,  thus  interpreted,  appears  to  have  bad  for 
its  object,  to  admonini  the  Church  agamst  the  evil  ef  depending  wholly 
#>r  B^vation  on  human:  meansi  so  the  second  seens  to  have  been 
diredted  to  ^e  not  less  important,  though  opposite  object,  of  cautionh- 
ing  Christians  against  the  other  evil  of  felying  so  in^Ucidy  on  die 
anpport  c»f  die  Deity,  as  to  ahandcm  those  ^orta  for  their  spiiitual 
aafety,  nhiBh  they  were  capable  of  exerting  fhr  themselves. 

^  In  diis  tenptatjon  .SataA  urges  our  Saviour  ta  throw  himself  from 
#  pinnacle  ef  tht  tamf^et  m  reVanea  on  die  protection,  which  must  he 
affi»rded  to  him  as  tiSe  Son  of  God.  The  rejdy  of  our  Saviour  again 
xeibra  us  f  to  the  admonitions  communicated  by  Moses  to  the  Jews, 
siting  from  them  diis  direction,  *  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
Cfod?  A  diftreneeis  observable  between  diis  case  and  that,  in  whic;b 
the  admonition  had^beeh  originally  given,  the  trial  suggested  by  Satan 
1>eingone  of  unreasonable  and  excessive  confidence,  and  that^  of  which 

•  ?  Pof,  iiv  ^  .    t  pout  \u  16. 
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the  Itraeliees  lad  been  guilty, 'h^vh)g  b^en  on  the  contrary  an  'expr«s« 
sfon  of  undae  despondency  and  distruM.  tiiit  the  two  cases  "vx^  easily 
shewn  to  correspond  in  mat  particular}  'which 'is  here  'the  subject  of 
consideration.  '     ,  '        '   ' 

^'  In  the  one  case,  not  less  than  va  tho*  otfaet^i  there  would  hsfe  been 
a  question  of  tihe  providence  of  God ;  and  h»W6v«r  exoesnve  confidence; 
as  a  temper  of  the  humanr  mind,  differs  from  a  distmst  of  bis  pfol)ectio% 
tbe  principle  of  putting  faia  providence  to  the  proof  fwp«Id  be^did^aiii^' 
in  both,  and  tho  offence  convniiled  againat  hie  dignity  would. -coiwPt. 
quently  be  the  same.  ..'•// 

''  The  disposition  of  mind  rebuked  in  the  particular  case  of  this 
temptation,  is  an  undue  confidence  in  the  promised  protection  of  God ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  to  apply  tbe  caution  to  the  gene^ 
ral  regulation  of  the  Christian  Church.  If  it  be  the  tnie  spirit  of  oUf 
religion  to  act  with  a  continual  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Deity,  we 
must  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  cblrishing  this  disposition  to  a  de- 
gree, which  would  hot  \t  consistent  with  a  due  exertion  of  our  own 
faculties,  and  thus  of  falling  intb  thefatalerror  of  deV(^ing  upon'Ood 
the  whole  concern  of  our  salvation.  Enthusiasm  is  the  ol^e^^  of  lien* 
sure  in  this  case,  as  sislf-dependence  is  in  the  other.  The  trci^  Christian 
is  thus  taught  to  combine  bis  own  best  efforts  of  duty  with  an  inuiik^te 
reliance  on  the  divine  assistance  and  protection,  neither  trusstinginipli^ 
eitly  to  his  own  sufficiency,  nor  hazarding  his  spiritual  safety^ih  OoHfr-' 
dence  of  the  protecting  care  of  God/'    P.  49. 

This  too  is  unsatisfactory.  We  can  scarcely  understand  ^'aii 
undue  confidence  in  the  promised  protection  of  God/'  If  it  has 
been  promised^  it  will  he  given; — besides,  the  hazard  of  fanati- 
cal confidence  scarcely  required  a  miracle  for  itsestablishment  ;— 
the  doctrine  itself  is  not  clearly  deducibleircanthe  miracle  ;< — ^like 
Ae  preceding,  it  lies  under  the  improbabilUy^of  a  symbol  beiag 
used  to  typify  an  abstract  principle  ;--rour  Lord's  aiiawer» 
is  taken  from  a  oommalid.agaatiiat  tnepffactioe<if  HeatlwMiisni» 
the  attribution  of  power  t»  false  Oods.  ^'  Y«  shaU  not  fo  alto 
other  Gods,  of  the  Gods  of  tbe  people  wfaadi  arenoiM'idyoiit 
you ;  (for  the  Lord  tiry  God  is  a  jealous  Go(ft  i^flOBg  you  ;>'leM 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  thy  Gk>d  be  kindled  against  &iee ;  iind 
destroy  thee  from  off"  the  face  of  the  earth*  Ye  shall  not  teiiij^t 
the  Lord  your  God.'*  Here  our  Lord^s  answer  stops,  atrd  W^ 
might  be  well  justified  in  going  no  farther.  The  reference  id 
solely  to  false  worship  and  its  devices.  Why  should  we  suppose 
that  the  sentence  may  be  made  more  intelligible  by  the  dose  ? 
*^  As  your  fathers  tempted  me  at  Massah.**  Dr.  IVuDer's  ar^- 
metit  driv^  bun  to  the  strange  concIusloii«  that  die  temptfttioii 
of  excessive  despairj  and  the  temptation  of  excessive  confidencet 
.are  in  principle  the jSamo.  ,  Thiaiatoojwfim^^::  i^^u  ..[ .  .frt/ 
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But  the.teniptatioiiv  of  idolatry^  and  that  of  Mas^ah^  ihay  be  , 
reconciled  without  any  difficidty*     At  Massah,  the  Israehtes^ ! 
parched  with  the  drought  of  the  wilderness*  cried  out  against , 
their  leader;  and  thus  evidently  doubted  either  the  power  or  the 
protection  of  God. '  Why  does  the  idolater  bow  down?   Bie- 
cause  he  too  doubts  either^  thcipower  qv  the  protectioai  of  God  %- 
af^  therefore  chooses  to  haye  a  protector  of  his  own  at  hand*  i 
We  should  therefore  conceive  this  second  miracle  to  symbolize 
some  giving  of  the  attributes  of  the  true  God  to  idols. 

We  now  come  to  the  final  trial: — 

'VWhen  the  temptations  had  titus  exemplified  the  opposite  dangers 
of  relying  entirely  on  our  own  moral  resources,  and  of  placing  an  unli- 
mited and  uadoubting  confidence  in  the  spiritual  protection  of  God,  it 
remained  that  our  Saviour  should  yet  illustrate  that,  which  should  be 
.presented  by  the  carruptijig  influence  of  korldly  gratificcUion.  This 
was  accordingly  the  character  of  the  concluding  trial,  in  which  '  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them'  were  offered  to  him  by 
the  tempter. 

**  This  last  proposal  of  Satan  is  so  extraordinary,  when  considered 
as  offered  to  Him,  who  had  recently  received  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  visibly  descending  on  him,  who  had  then  been  announced  as  the 
Son  of  God  by  a  voice  &om  heaven,  who  had  come  into  the  wildernesa 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  had  since  sus- 
tained an  abstinence  exceeding  human  power,  that  even  more  than  the 
other  temptations  it  seems  to  indicate,  that  some  other  besides  a  literal 
interpretation  should  be  sought,  for  adequately  comprehending  its  im- 
port. The  first  may  be  conceived  to  have  offered  some' strong  induce- 
ment even  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  superhuman  support,  by  which  he 
had  been  enabled  to  endure  his  long  abstinence,  was  then  withdrawn! 
and  he  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  pain  of  hunger.  The  second, 
though  it  did  not  present,  according  to  the  literal  interpretation,  any 
very  powerful  motive  of  action,  might  yet  be  conceived. to  have  been 
addressed  to  a  natural  desire  of  experimenting  the  divine  protectioni 
How  the  last  could  at  all  affect  the  mind  of  sudi  a  being,  we  are  unabl<^ 
to  comprehend.  It  was  indeed  received,  not  with  a  simple  declaratioii 
of  an  opposite  principle  of  scriptural  authority,  but  with  one  prefaced 
\>y  a  strong  expression  of  condemnation,  which  appears  to  have,  put  an 
end  to  the  interview.  Here  then  we  seem  to  be  compelled  to  )oolf 
beyond  the  literal  interpretation  to  some  other,  by  which  Christ  should 
be  understood  to  have  been  addressed  in  a  symbolical^  and  not  in  his 
individual  character.  Satan  may  have  imagined,  that  he  was  power- 
fully tempting  Jesus  by  his  offer  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  ;  but 
we  may  well  regard  him  as  the  unconscious  agent  of  a  very  dif^rent 
purpose. 

*<  Doctor  Hales  has  supposed,  that  the  extravagance  of  this  last  pro- 
posal disclosed  to  our  Saviour  the  true  character  of  his~  tempter,  of 
which.be  bad  been  previously  ignorant;  and  that  this  was  the  reason, 
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wby  he  dii»  a4drMe4  die  devil  bj^  1||»  i9|Mpi|tio  sme.  .  Acir  van 
we  believf  that  J€^us»  who  hud  be^a  '  ledupiMfthe  Spiril  iato  tlH^inW 
Serness,'  for  the  express  purpose  of  beiog.  umpted  by  ihtf  devH,  should 
have  been  iffaorant  of  the  aharacter  of  the  tempteti  until  it  was  icve^isd 
to  him  by  die  daring  impiety  of  one  of  the  suggestions  of  t&e  evil  spi> 
rit  ?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  Jesus,  in  wlthdrawii^ 
into  the  wilderness,  acted  under  an  impnlsey  of  whieh  he  knew  the  <^ 
ject?  The  personal  address  of  our  Saviour  may  be  sufficiendy^ex^ 
J^aed  from  the  parallelism  €f  *  the  passa^  in  wmch  be  Teprimandpd 
Feter.  The  apostle  having  strongly  expressed  his  dissatkfectigu  mi&k 
the  declaration,  which  Jesus  had  just  then  made-  oofieefiihig  y^  own 
approaching  sufferings  a^d  death,  w^  similarly  rebuked^  and  evcm  ^^^ 
dressed  by  the  very  name  of  Satan.  ^  Get  thee  behind  me,  SatKi/  sai4 
bur  Saviour,  *  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me  i  for  thou  savourest  net  tli^ 
things  that  be  of  God.  but  those  that  be  of  men*'  The  offence  <^  Peter 
consisted  in  not  acquiescing  in  the  docUine  of  a  crucified  Redeemer^ 
but  still  ch'nging  to  the  Jewish  hope  of  a  temporal  Messiah ;  that  <^ 
Satan  in  offering  to  our  Saviour  the  temptation  of  that  same  worlcGhf 
aggrandisement  in  a  gross  and  palpaUe  form*  The  offences  of  both 
were  of  the  same  character,  and  they  were  accordingly  censured  witfi 
nearly  similar  expressions  of  abhorrence.  The  devil  indeed,  as  the 
greater  offender,  was  commanded  to  depart,  whereas  the  apostle^  though 
addressed  by  the  reproachful  name  of  the  evil  spirit»  by  whose  suggest 
tion  it  is  implied  that  he  had  been  prompted,  was  simply  ordered  to 
withdraw  *  behind'  qur  Saviour,  which  has  ever  been  understood  to 
signify,  that  he  should  more  truly  become  one  of  his  followers,  A^ 
^ame  word  being  in  the  next  vers^  of  the  original  text  employed  to  de- 
signate a  follower.**    P.  ^8* 

All  tlii8  is  ingenious;  and  the  vnriter  is  v€)ry  laudably  €m<- 

Spyed  ia  amiting  dawn  the  aaudy  hypothesis  of  fibr.  Hales,  But 
e  explanation  is  still  inadequate^  for  nearly  the  same  reaaona 
which  disconcerted  us  with  the  two  former.  The  ''  corruptinflr 
influence  of  personal  gratification*'  seems  too  obvious  a  trtil£ 
for  putting  the  wonder-working  power  of  heaven  in  motioti.;  Oi* 
f(Mr  that  peculiar  expenditure  of  miracle  which  summoned  ^<  all 
Uie  kiilgdoms  of  the  earth"  into  vision.  If  it  be  said,  that  we 
cannot  tdil  how  for  a  miracle  may  be  necessaryi  the  answer 
»,  that  the  proof  of  neceissity  must  be  sought  with  him  who 
ftupposes  the  miracle.  However^  it  is  in  his  account  of  thi3 
tmi,  that  the  writer  comes  nearest  to  the  theoryj^  which  we 
conceive  to  be  the  true. 

-  ^  This  view  of  the  symbolical  character  of  the  conehiding  tempfa* 
tion  is  of  general  interest  to  all  Christjan3»  forall  re^pir^  to  be  e«^}egdy 

•  MatL  xvi.  23. 
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wittiuaihtA,  dnt  iimy  itooM  ni^t  hke  ihti  ^rarld,  n^tfe  Amgs  of 
l!ker wDikL  It  i«  aho  abiRidllftdjr  swffidtat *Mr  Slettttatittg  ihie  ti^^^ 
jbtieQb.  Bnt  anong  thevttbiiBei-^  Ihe  Ohri^kii  Church  it  lias  evem 
hafipetmdy  that  nicksA  attttMptt  hiv«  %eeR  mlkd'e  to  bdnibiiie  the  jpnni' 
ciple  of  worldly  ambition  with  the  pretension  of  religions  s^al,  and 
iima  to  «oiiTert  inio  the  tierrice-'tff  the  |inkiee  t£  thfst  world  tbe  very 
hmaagtt,  -  which  is  professedly  ofihred  to  the  Almighty*  lathe  first 
.efi^yeaeeaee  of  the  Refimnalieni  the  andl)aptists  of  Germany  laid' 
cUioi  (a  the  domkii<»i  of  the  eii<|h»  ss  rightluliy  helonging  to  thoie 
who  pvo&Bsed  to  be  the  smts ;  and  Afterwards  in  Englsuid,  under  tbf 
influenoe  of  some  special  excitements^  the  same  most  nqecripttural  pre* 
tension  was  again  urged  by  those»  who  were  adverse  at  once  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical, and  to  the  civil  eatablishmehts  of  the  country.  These^  Eow- 
ever,  were  excesses  condemned  by  other  Frotestants,  and  soon  aban- 
doned by  thoiKe  very  sects;  which  had  suffered  theinselves  to  be  s6 
eednced.  The  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  by  systematically 
asserting  a  pretension  to  temnoral  dominion,  has  formally  assumed  to 
iteelf^  ae  a  Church,  *  the  langdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them^' 
and  ibtts  has  yielded  to  that  temptation  of  Sat«>^  which  caused  thfe 
.Bedremer  te  command  him  from  h»  presence^ 

"  Concerning  thia  last  festptation,  it  may  be  further  vanarked,  thatt 
h  Ma^ftirly  be  understood  to  contun  also  a  solemn  admosntion  against 
the  great  abuse  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  v^ch  the  outward  worship 
due  10  God  ^ua  is  tmnsfefred  to  created  beiag9.  The  idolatry  of 
the  heart  i&  not  indeed  confined  tooutwird  and  formal  worsh^,  and  of 
t}m  crime  others  may  be  guilty,  who  do  not  worship  saints  and  angels^ 
or  bow  down  before  images*  But  there  is  not  any  reason  why,  wnea 
this  inward  idolatry  is  condemned,  acts  of  outward  and  formal  idolabry 
should  not  be  considered  aa  comprehended  in  the  censure.  The 
temptati(m  did  not  merely  propose  an  object  unsuited  to  the  mission  of 
our  Saviour^  but  proposed  it  on  a  conditicm,  which  it  was  wholly  unfit 
that  he  should  accept;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  reproof  of  onf 
Saviour  was  addressed  solely  to  the  reprehensible  condition,  perha]^ 
beca4ise  the.object  proposed  was  cme,  towards  which  it  ^las  kapossM^ 
that  he  should  be  supposed  at  all  to  direct  his  thoughts.       -      ' ' 

«  The  reproof  of  our  Saviour  may  alsc^be  oensidered,  aa-partioiilarly 
fitted  to  confound  the  distinction  of  superior  and  inferior  wovsfaip^ 
which  is  pleaded  in  apology  for  the  iddatvy  of  the  Chuydh  of  Roaufl^ 
It  spears  from  the  narrative  of  Luke,  that  Satan  did  not  require  im>r«' 
.abip  by  any  independent  and  pvimairy  rights  f<^  be  uxged  that  the  poiv:^ 
and  glory  of  the  kingdoijas  of  the  world  bad  beeQ  delivered  nn^o  himp 
to  be  given  to  the  person  whom  he  should  yelect*  Our  Savvo^  on  tl^ 
other  hand»  did  not  content  himself  with  defying  tbi&  right  of  deoondary 
worship,  but  refers  all  service  to  God  ^one,  ixx  yfoxisi^qi  exij^ressly 
found  *  in  the  original  text,  and  ther^lore '  pmrp^^^ly  intrQ^uced  fo|r 

mote  6t)rongly  tep^iQg  tiiQ  pretension  Qjf  Satagj  'Fiom  t&^  reply  It 

i-' "  '.       ,        .  ■  •  ^'  ■    '.  •  •   -  ""' 
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may  accordfaigly  be  inferred*  tlyit  the'seooiid  worship  required  bjf . 
Satan  is  ineooipatible  with  the  higher  and  more  perfect  service  due  to 
the  Almighty.    The  hitter  would  have  been  mentioned  in  vain,  if  h 
had  not  been  adduced  as  necessarily  excludipg  the  former."    P.  6ft. 

The  two  latter  paragraphs  wander  beyond  our  view  ^f  the 
subject.  We  think  the  mtr^de  limited  to  the  worldtf  domi- 
nion of  Rome.  In  all  those  ekplanations  we  must  observe,  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  given  for  the  change  of  seeiie,  fivm* 
the  wilderness  to  the  temple,  and  front  the  temple  to  Ihie 
mountain.    We  shall  now  venture  to  propose  Our  own  l!heo^. 

The  whole  temptation  is  a  direct  prophetic  sjnnbol  ofUie 
THREE  GREAT  EliAS  OF  CRIME  in  the  Cburch  of  Rome.  Setting 
aside  all  subtler  interpretations,  what  is  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  first  trial  of  our  Saviour  ?  A  solicitation  to  hung»  to  indulge 
its  appetite.  ''Command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread/* 
The  tempter  is  answered  by  a  declaration,  that  there  are  things 
more  important  to  the  well-being  of  man  than  mere  food ;  and 
that  the  appetite  must  not  be  ol^yed  to  the  hasuird  of  the  souL 
It  is  a  declaration  Against  the  indulgence  of  the  Betimes* 

The  second  trial  is  in  the  temple ;  a  place  claiming  :to  itself 
the  excludve  title  of  holy,  or  the  "place  of  God,"  though  it  long 
had  no  right  to  the  title.  By  our  Lord's  own  words,  it  was 
characterised  ais  one  from  which  true  holiness  had  long  depftrted,' 
'*  a  den  of  thieves."  The  tempter  bids  him  fling  himself  down ; 
for  no  other  reason,  than  to  show  himself  assessed  of  the  power 
of  God ;  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down." 
Jesus  rebukes  him  by  a  command,  taken  from  a  denunciation 
against  the  j^ractices  of  idolatry.  The  temptation  here,  is  to  a 
display  of  miracle,  not  for  the  honour  of  God,  but  for  ^e  mere 
ostentatious  purpose  of  obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  per« 
aonal  dignity.  It  is  a  declaration  against  the  assumption  ofw^ 
pematural  power. 

*  '  The  third  trial  is  an  offer  of  vast  temporal  dominion :  a  su- 
premacy over  the  Jkingdoms  of  the  world.  '<  All  these  things^** 
aaith  Satan, ''  will  I  give  thee ;"  the  price  of  this  supremacy  is 
tremendous ;  '^  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.*'  Our 
Lord  rebukes  him,  and  commands  him  to  depart  nrom  his  pre- 
sence :  **  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  for  it  is  written.  Thou 
shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou 
serve."  The  passage  of  Deuteronomy,  vi.  IS,  to  which  these 
words  refer,  is  one  in  which  the  Israelites  are  cautioned 
against  forgetting  their  origmal  suffering,  and  '^  house  of  bon- 
dage«*'  when  they  shall  be  settled  in  the  tranquillity  and  **  m 
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tiie  great  and  goixHy  ci'tiea"  bf  Canaati.  It  Is^aa^cknitkm 
gainst  the  worldlineas  and  ambitious  assumption  t>f  ten^oral 
empire! 

The  whole  aeries  is  fatally  applicable  to  the  progress  of  guilt 
jntbe  Church  of  Rotne. 

Th?  fosdera  of  the  Christian  relig 
continuijd  sufTemg.  ]t  was  a  state 
cifthe,ii)o«t. desolating  kind,  and  at 
pr^ssive,  duriitg  a  period  of  nearly  i 
th^death  qf  our  Lord  to  the  reign  ol 
'  of  priv«t)oa  was  prefigured  hy.  the  f< 
nesB,  Mid  during  it  the  Church  wi 
by  the  power  of  Heaven. 

From  the  foundation  of  Christianity  there  bad  been  two 
'Churches — a  false  and  a  true.  But  the  violence  of  the  perse- 
cutions naturally  extinguishing  mere  human  motives,  had  driven 
o£f  the  insincere  to  open  idolatry.  The  true  Church  was  so  in- 
finitely the  superior  in  numbers,  that  the  false  was  scarcely  dis- 
coyerable.  But  on  the  conversion  of  the  monarch  of  the  Roman 
world,  ojAlence  naturally  flowed  into  the  Church,  and  multi- 
tudes took  the  naine  of  Christian  as  a  title  to  wealth  and  honours. 
.The  false  now  rapidly  swelled  above  the  true.  The  visible 
C^iureh  became  luxurious,  vain  and  sensual ;  the  true  Church 
WW  tempted  with  the  untrue ;  but,  like  its  Lord,  it  rebuked  the 
tempter,  and  refused  to  Uve,  but  by  the  word  that  cometh  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God.  For  the  excess  of  this  earlv  rapacity  and 
aenauali^  we  have  superabundant  authorities.  We  shall  give 
but  one : 

"  It  was  ammg  the  fint  efiecta  of  the  converaion  of  Constantine  to 
give  not  only  a  secitiity,  hut  a  legal  sBBction  to  the  territorial  acquisi- 
tions oftbe  Chuich.  His  own  USerality  and  that  of  his  successors  set 
an  example  which  did  not  want  imitators.  Passing  rapidly  from  a 
condition  of  distress  and  persecution  to  the  summit  of  prosperity,  the 
Church  degenerated  as  rapidly  from  her  ancient  purity,  and  forfeited 
the  respect  of  future  ages  in  the  same  proportion,  as  she  acquired  lh6 
blind  veneration  of  her  own.  Covetouaness,  especially,  became  almost  a 
characteristic  vice.  Valentinian  L  in  970,  prohibited  the  clergy  from 
receiving  the  bequests  of  women ;  a  modification  more  discreditaUe 
than  any  general  law  could  have  been.  And  several  of  the  fathers 
severely  reprobate  the  prevailing  avidity  of  thdr  coDtemponiries."'T— 
(Hallam'ri  Middle  Ages,  v.  ii.  199.) 

The  second  trial  was  the  assumption  of  Divine.  pOvrer, 
miracle-working.  This  snare  was  laid  for  the  papal  Churchy 
and  if'was4ata%  successful.  Iir  the  sixth  century  die  religion 
of  Rome  became  oDe^ieat  compound  of  superstitious  practices. 
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Popes  wnA  priests*  by  the  bones  anil  Tdiet  df  presu»ie4]narty?% 
images  of  die  Virgia,  every  thingf  wrought  fictitious  miracles, 
eclipsing  the  most  flagrant  frauds  of  paganism :  We  ^aote 
JUEoshdm. 

'*  In  this  century  the  cause  of  true  reli^on  sank  apace^  and  the 
fjioomj  reign  of  superstition  extended  itself  m  proportion  to  the  decay 
of  genuine  piety.  This  lamentabla  decay  was  supplied  by  a  multitude 
of  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Western  Churches  were  loaded  with  rites 
by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  had  a  marvellous  fecun£ty  of  genius  ui 
inventing  superstitious  observances.  Nor  will  this  appear  surprising 
to  those  who  know,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  tbis  pontiff,  the  words  d[ 
the  sacred  writings  were  images  of  .mjrsterious  and  invisible  things 
He  prescribed  a  new  method  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  witfc 
a  magnificent  assemblage  of  pompons  eevsmoBiQS.  This  inatitudon 
was  called  the  '^  Canon  of  the  Mass."  There  was  an  sJmost  incredibly 
number  of  tenses  erected  in  honour  of  the  saints  dwng  this  osntury. 
-The  places  set.  apart  for  public  worship  were  already  very  mumerous. 
But  it  was  now  that  Christians  ^rf^  began  to  consider  tbesQ  SAcred  edi« 
pees  as  the  means  of  purchasing  ibefawmr  and  frotection  of  the  saints, 
and  to  be  persuaded  that  these  departed  spirits  defended  apd  guarded 
against  evUa  of  every  kind  the  provinces^  lands,  cities  and  villages.  19 
which  they  were  honoured  in  the  temples.  The  number  of  those  tem- 
pos was  almost  equalled  by  that  of  the  festivals  now  observed  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  many  of  which  seem  to  have  been  instituted  on 
a  pagan  model*  To  those  that  were  celebrated  in  the  ^recadii^  cen- 
turjf  were  now  added  the  festival  of  the  **  purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin**'  invented  with  a  design  to  remove  the  uneasiness  of  the  hea* 
then  converts  on  account  of  %he  loss  of  their  '  lupevcalia,*  or  feasts  ef 
Pan,  formerly  observed  in  the  month  of  February ;  the  fealival  ef 
the  <  Immaculate  Ccnaceptiou}' the  day  set  apart  <a  commemorate,  the 
birth  of  Sc  John^  and  others  less  worthy  of  mention."-^Hi5t«  £cci 
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The  rage  fo€  wx%^woxkixig  now  overran  the  Romidb 
Cbtureh.  The  buotiw  OHt  of  the  bones  of  saints  wesomed 
MfKttenitA,  becaaie  of  itsdyf  a  titl^  to  sanctify.  Id^Ia.  wer^ 
opmly  set  np  and  worshqppadt  with  aU  the  nyayiiftgemcen  the 
aofemotty,  and  most  <tf  the  very  forma  of  pagawam^  p^fffmne^ 
anil  iaeense,  Ughts^  ehoira  of  prieels^  &o.  A  haatfaen  ataxtiH^ 
fteni  hii^-erave  wodid  not  hav«  kncMrn  that  the  ymmH  vaanfil; 
etfflworsMpjyinr'VemiS'  and  Jttpiler,  but  by  <fhe  ^^1^  and 
more  prone  idolatry,  and  the  more  kvish  pemp*  of  the  pim^ 
iMMRfh^.    'S'be  Tempia^pMii  had  seized  npoa  th*  wbde  smf  of 

'  irhetUid  trial  was  that  of.  the  a«ninq[itiM(k  of  va»t  tf»9P«r^ 
^eMinieiii    The Te|i|ptet iia« a^Mfftthe Jei^ jifite 


and  milHBfaippifig  bkit*^ 

The  Bpostie  Peter  bad,  as  bis  dying  itgondiiin)  cmnDnttded 
the  tnshops  of  the  Christian  Chwdii  **  Feed  tiie  ft>ek.of  God 
^hich  is  among  you ;  taking  the  o\«rfiight  thereof  not  by  e(m4> 
iBtraiirt^  but  wiffingly ;  not  for  fiMhy  luere,  fattt  of  a  ready  mkid^ 
Keither  aa  bein^  kirds  ipfet  GodV»  heritage,  but  being  ensample^ 
to  the  flock.  And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shsdl  appear,  ye 
ishall  receive  a  'trown  6f  glory,  that  fadiBlh  not  away."  (1  Peter 
r.  3, 3,  4.)  This  was  the  faijuHctkm  of  that  great  aposde  t6 
iirhom  Jesras  had  said,  '^  F\eed  my  cdieep,*"  and  was  undoubtedly 
the  direct  transmission  of  the  Almighty  wUl.  But  popery  defied 
this  simple  and  holy  eommand,  grasped  at  spiritual  supremacy 
Ibr  "^  its  filthy  lucre,^  and  seated  itself  at  the  head  of  the  state 
for  its  temporal  power.  It  declared  itself  **  Lord  over  Christ's 
herita^,^  from  the  first  moment  Ihat  the  hope  of  tempmrai  ago 
grand»e»rent  rose  before  its  eye^  The  decay  <£  the  imperial 
authority  in  the  West  »ve  it  dhe  means ;  and  kutngue;  oorrap*- 
tlon,  and  violenee  rapidly  advaiM^  it  to  l3ie  »ank  lOf  tenpond 
sovereignty.  Btrt  the  fierce  eonvulsions  of  the  dying  empiie,  the 
haughtiness  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  that  scorned  a  prisst^ 
and  the  profligacy  of  Ron^  itself,  retarded  the  final  triumph. 
At  iSie  ctymmencement  <^  the  iMrteenth 'Century  tbe  gailtjr  vtanxl 
Was  at  length  realized!  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  wene  gtfeit 
*over  to  the  Komish  -sceptre.^^Tbe  pope  waa  the  Bupreme  lord 
of  the  civilized  world ;  he  dethroned  kings,  he  oon^oRredkiiig^ 

Soms,  he  received  tribute  and  botnaige  from  all^  widi  •€»(» 
annd  he  humbled  the  Greek  fehnperor,  «tid  with  the  oAer  Eingu 
land,  in  the  remote  west^-^^epe  Innooent  the  Third,  laak,  dt 
that  hour  upon  the  loftiest,  the  most  trndispiacted,  mnd  the  moal 
irresistible  throne  that  eter  was  given  to  4^  ambition  of  mortad; 
a  throne  hdTore  whose  eomhined  sMritaal  «nd  aretual  dmtdniQii 
the  dories  of  the  Alexander  «Md'UM»fl(^glow^ale;  fiMr^hnie 
sat/^e  mirade-wori&et,  the  «A>seWer  «>f  «jbis,  the  keeper  of  thi 
h:ey^  t>f  h«3I  and  hearen,  fhe  vicai^<ef  Godi  a^  God  onearthl^ 
Tbesi  indeed  was  the  temfpftiCtkm  of  lihid  ciMoal  mxA  revolted 
Chtirch  at  ^^eftflh  "^  gloiy  of  the  kingdoiM  of  this  worM  -Mts 
jg^tm  to  it,  W  the  '^  God  of  ^s  worid ;  ^ii4,  Hhctfl  mm  Ae  tn- 
gbreafkable  pnte  paid ;  Pmie^  ''tK>wed4owii  a»d  ilvordl^padl^' 
Fbr  the  very  first  proof  of  ifeseompleted  sttpreniac^  was  ji^peiM^ 
fcni&tm  that  threwaH  &e  rancour  and  «avageM»B  of  pttgansmiBtp 
iSte  )Amde.  ^Wfaole  armies  were  let  loose  ugm  the  nttle  (3faiaish> 
tian  .congregations/ that,  shrinking  from  komish  <eDcnqptios% 
tmd  preserving  the  Scriptures,  had,  from  tike  eattiest^e^  fol- 
lowed^^  W(nmp  tif ijhe  £ft»eetleo»  The  cmfte  wiiich  mm  d^A^ 
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dowa  trooil  tkem  the  atorm  of  {Mpal-iretigeaiieOi  wfts  ^e  uKaeitipt 
to  traiwlate  and  spread  theSoriptiirea.  Notthooaands,  nor  tens 
of  Ihooamda,  but  miyionB  of*  toe  g^leaaaad  failhful  aerraiiis 
of  God,  the  tme  Church,  were  aacriiced  by  the  papal  swimrd ; 
aodd  when. the  daughter  had  at  lengAi  oeased,  from  nerewaat 
of  vietuna,  the  apint  of  pertocution  was  eiaiM>died  fiir  Ae  fdtme 
plagoe  of  mankind,  into  that  oOMUmwalO  shape  of  tyranny  and 
murder— the  Inquisition. 

Those  things  are  historic.  The  whole  origin,  progress,  and 
triumph  of  the  power  of  evil ;  the  sensual  aTarioe  of  the  firtt 
stage,  the  idcdatry  and  assumption  of  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
second,  the  temporal  domination  and  remorseless  cruelty  of 
the  matured  popedom,  are  all  notorious,  undemabl^  -over- 
whelming. Nor  are  those  eras  the  aceidoats  and-floatidg 
matters  of  history.  They  are  all  strongly  connected  with  «i?0 
changes  of  the  most  marked  importance.  The  ftrst^w^ 
the  conversion  4>fCon$tantine ;  the  second  with  the  givk^  of  the 
tide  of  **  Universal  Bishop'*  by  the  Eastern  EmpercMrs ;  and  the 
thied  with  the  fall  of  the  Dynasty  of  Charlemagne,  Eniperdr 
of  the  Wes^  and  the  abandonment  of  the  German  sovereignty 
over  Rome. 

Persecution  was  the  sign  of  the  homage.  Throughout  the 
Scriptures  it  is  the  express  and  peculiar  mark  of  Satan.  ''  Fear 
none  of  those  things  wluch  thou  shalt  suflfer,"  is  the  word  of 
John  to  the  church  on  the  eve  of  the  grdat  Diodetiaa  persecQ- 
tion.  ^'  Behold,  the  Detil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into  prison, 
that  ye  may  be  tried,  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days;  be 
thou  fidthral  irnto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  IlfeJ" 
Rev.  ii«  10.  f'  Woe  to  the  inhaHters  of  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
for  the  Devil  is  come  down  unto  you,  having  ^eat  firaik;  be- 
cause he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  tune.  And  whni 
die  Dragon  saw  that  he  was  cast  unto  the  earth,  he  perseetded 
the  woman  that  had  brought  fordi  the  man  child.  (The  true 
Church,  of  which  Christ  was  the  visible  signJ*)  xii.  IS.  ''Be 
sober,  be  vigilant,"  is  the  word  of  Peter  on  the  eve  of  the  first 
Asiatic  perseoutiw,  *^  Because  your  adversary  die  Devil,  as^a 
roaring  lion,  walketh  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devotlr. 
Whom  resisti  steadfiut  in  the  faith,  knowing  that  theaanie 
qUidions  are. accomplished  in  your  brethren  in  the^wiodjl, 
(the  whole  true  Church  of  Christ.)  But  the  Ood^ofl.  ail 
grace,who  hath  called  us  mito  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  j^sds, 
after  that  ye  have  suffered  a  while ;  make  you^perftGlv  staiifisi, 
stiengthen,  settle  you*"  1  Peter  v.  8, 9, 10^  ^  >^  ^  i'-Jn  >4  ibjff 
In  all  those  >  stages  of  th^-  temptodohiifihei  witt)Ieii»«ljit^)of 
Cfaids|«n4(Wiwas'asBflAed.i^  JSut,ithe  tnid^^  Chimhlreaifai^  ^ 
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tempter;  dtaGlaiiped  extr^if^agsnt  ic^grattdisfimenty  iddatry^  and 
temporal  doounion;   and*  like  ^tmt  Lohl,  was  oontenl^to  go 
through. its  pil^iimftgei  and  sustalo  itsJonp  course  of  suffering, 
that.it  migUt  hereafter  Inherit  hsA  glory.    Tbe^false  Church 
gave  way  at  onco;  and  beoaaaie^jn  sudcesobni,  hotutdlessly  sen- 
ftual'*-idolatrQ)i8'— ac^  the  lord  of  a  supreme  temporal  aur 
thority ;  seaHjug  ils  final  bond  to  tJie  tempter  in  the  ,Uood  of 
men !    Now,  let  the  ROman  Catholic  priest  ask  himself  which  of 
the  two  Churcl^ea  is  his  own]— That  feeble  eongregation  of 
humble  and  devout  men,  which^  carrying  off  their.  Scriptpoea  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Alp  and  Apennines  was  driven  themse  by  the 
Romish  sword  to  the  south  of  Friance ;  thence  through  Eurofne, 
beggars  and  exiles ;   refugees,  in .  Bohemia,  in  Hungary,,  in 
Howmd,  in  Poland,  in  Spain ;  evary  where  .pilgrims  and  si^- 
journ^s  on  the  earth,  and  every  where  hunted,  plundered,  and 
slaughtered ;  with  the  Inquisition,  like. an  angel  of  darkness, 
constantly  stooping  upon  their  broken  multitude  with  tl^.  torch 
alid  >the  sword ;  until  after  a  travel  and  persecution  of  three  bun^ 
dred  yeai^s,  it  was  led  to  its  rest  in  .England  ?   Or  that  Chimeh 
•wbicbMd,  ir<Hn,tbefall  of  the  Roman  empii^,  gone  on  in.  a 
perpetual  course  of  aggrandizement,  until  it  was  without  an 
equal  in  earthly  dominion ;  which  to.  this  hour,  stricken  as  it  is, 
retains  aU  the  great  continental  monarchies  under  itainfluoice.^ 
aets.up  idols,  pretends  to  work  mimcles  even  in  the  face  of  the 
growing  knowledge  of  the  time,  and  still,  virtually,  when  it  dares 
not,  openly,  when  it  dares,  refuses  the  Scriptures  to  the  people  ? 
Or  let  him  cast  aside  all  this,  and  persist  against  his  se;pses, 
in  believing  that  bowing,  praying,,  and. offering} incense  to  an 
imager  is  not  idolatry;  or  that  the  notorious  laws. of  Rome 
against  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  laity,  are  not  prohibitions.; 
or  that  the  open  adoration  of  the  wafer,  and  the  dedaration 
lliat  it  is  the  Lord  God,  is  not  divine  worship ;  or  that  the  de* 
claration,  that  the  Pope  can  deliver  from  the  pumshments  of  a 
future  state,  is  not  attributing,  to  man  the  honour  of  God ;  or 
thiitt  the  wh<de  system  is  not  one  vast  fabric  of  imposture, 
written  within  and  without^  on  foundation,  pillar,  and  porchr^ 
MYstERY  and  B];iAsp;uei4ly«    But  let  him  look  into  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles*  What  i^:e  the  prophetic  characters  of  the  true 
.  Church  there :  long  privation,  long  obscurity,  a  eaiseer  of  poverty 
•aad'anxietjr  from  the  beginning,  interspersed  indeed  with  occa^ 
flional  iiMsrvals  of  rest;  but  those  intervals  brief,,  and  fiercely 
iuroken  \ip  by  .banishment  aixdthe  sword ;  until  the  approach  of 
that  period  when  the  last  oonvul^lcai  of  the  persecutor  shall 
oonie^and  t})te  faithipLseirvan^  of  God  shall  be  cslled  into  ^^' the 
y^y Mi)m  J4sa3u' J:li\M  isthe.undeninUe  view  ^9X9i^\m^$^ 
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k9  reAige  iMOOg  omrMeheB,  are  tfaoee  of  btft «  fragmeiU^of  die 
ProteBtaot  dumh,  praserFcd  uid  imgofatMl  li\  tbase  }M0t 
dq»»fQr  die  obvious  pniqpope  of  btiagthdrfr«te«sl#r  ^1^  Refbiv 
Htttioii  among  the  fiaetoataig  and  e9Cjpo•ed^lMUMf  tha  coniiiieiit 
ShiglAnd  18  the  £oB^MM  And  llie  taaipk^  «^ 
in  ue  Birength  of  the  oat^  and  the  guiideab  and  co^mttBM^i 
spleDdoiirefdiaoldiieiv  fiikerkAt<9Mttpiu!i9eii<»ate  ii^itiktte^^ 
between  Pixitestaiitifimy  and  the  old,  more  4il0i  i«»eria)iiftagiii-' 
fieeoce  ef  a  ehnrch,  wheae  treeattry  availed  with  die  wealth  iji 
£ta*ope5  wfaoae  aceptre  waved  «pver«reryero<m)^  end  whose  wot^^ 
linp  pknted  idols  m  effrypnmnte^titf,  and  TiUage^ofthe  CMb- 
tian  woiid  ?  What  ecmiparisen^  but  that  between  LaAanis  at  the 
gate^  and  Dites  clothed  with  parple — and  doomed  to*  pay  (he 
penalty  of  a  iife  of  pomp,  and  selfish,  worldly  Tolupttiouaiiess ! 
,  The  Popish  piiest  nant  be  amnmoaed  to  look  kito  things  of 
this  ocder.  Let  our  haaty  aketeh  go  for  whait  it  »ay4  yet  we 
aee  perMiaded  that  it  is  in  aolioiting  hfaa  to  the  isar  and  eeafr- 
posed  enoairy  iato  saatteia  of  ibis  natare,  that  his  Aoet  etrin 
atasitial  diai^fe  ef  nBtnd  <a  to  be  found.  Coiifjreverflry^  ia  thci 
esnaaon  sense  ef  the  w«rd, »  but  a  -diibkms  agent  of  oon^4efieii 
'Bf  iookiiig  tipon  the  man  as  an  atittigMisti  we  petba|pa'«eeaipei 
faiBi  to  becoiae  an  achiersarfc  pride  is  vf^naltftfdd)  tfrid  paasfeft 
aoaaed,  uatH  he  beeaaies  no  lotiger  ea^^Ue  of  tittiag  hi^  tc^ajisoii; 
A  fees  iatrioate  uiode  wotdd  be  ac«  less  eonsonant  to  ilie  teiftdihlg 
bf  the  Apbsd^s.  We  b^^  no  kmirwiedge  tbat  iBt.  fk«d^  ^de^ 
and  Jeamed  aa  he  asimesftioiiably  was,  entered  iMie  a  j^ilbtle 
metaphyaicsi  contest  'mAi  the  Athenian  so«>Ulsts.  fite  amidy 
onderstandisig  would  bate  probai4y  gakied  hitn  ihe  triuayph  ia 
the  contest*  Sat  ha  siidply  directed  their  e^lentbn  te  5Mie  »- 
amiicabfe  iat^  tbeerecdoxi  of  the  ekaT  to  ilia  ^*  «aikMwiiCk>d,^ 
saidivomthathe;ksrisA3f^t«aMaimaa7^theAiithiaiid  ^Seaie 
niocbed^"  boat  o^A^tv  eaid,  **  im  wifl  bMr  th^ea^gaia  e(  HA 
natter."'  No  mom  baa  baeb  t6ld>;  bat  we  tnay  t«^ll  beBeiwo  Aat 
As  seeid  of  the<ik«pd  Waa  not  utteriy  thffoiwn  away.  And  it 
was  Iff  {Ma  and  atmag  abatiatts  of  the  frath  tlitft  tihe  a^Kile 
body  of  die  aai^  teacbeie  of  Christiaaityi  eent  oat  on  Hbtmt  ^^ 
wiamge  ifaraogb  l^  (^  and  the  4eaeirt,  the  gorgeensocDa  and 
tne  bwrbaaism  of  heathen  l^e,  and  eomttassSaned  fiot  to  sfwak 
iiieir  nwa  words,  In*  his  that  eeat  the»>  trfulaphed  hi  ^he  aafe 
ajbrei^  Jitf  XStni^fianity.  "The  oU  ecbool  of  peienaca  is  jm 
anays  anil  uawt  not  be  revived.  No  one  ean  noW^  lotib  «ver 
diaaeandaatdi^Mters^  withoat  wonder  at  ^ir  waste  i>faiM- 
iity,  a4f^  ntteny  ttsdesB^aftnte  ef  'rtieir  <3aea^naj  aii^  fhe 
mmcia9»  pMleiaM  of  their  fiuieidt  of  ^ietory*    We'4eel  (bat 
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such  reasoners  might  have  reasoned  for  ever  widiout  produe- 
ing  practical  conviction ;— *tfae  men-at-arms  of  literature,  and 
sheathed  from  head  to  fbot,  they  fought  without  an  effective 
blow  in  the  eonrse  of  a  battle.  But  we  have  come  iiita  other 
times ;  and  the  plaineri  the  more  succinct,  and  the  more  mo- 
delled en  the  very  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  the  more  irresistiide 
will  be  the  lesson. 

.  Before  closing  this  subject  we  i^mll  give  Dr.  Miller's  abstract 
of  his  interpretation: 

*'  In  a  symbolical  interpretation  this  trial  may  be  understood  to 
convey  an  intimation  of  that  alienation  from  the  love  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  things  that  are  in  the  world,  which  •  has  been  strongly  incul- 
cated by  the  beloved  apostle.  To  exhibit  in  action  this  important 
lesson,  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  their  glory,  all  the  pomp 
and  gratifying  objects,  which  could  allure  a  worldly  mind,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  our  Saviour,  and  offered  to  his  acceptance,  on 
tiie  condition  that  he  would  devote  hims^f  to  the  service  of  him,  who 
is  named  f  elsewhere  in  the  sacred  scripture  **  the  god  of  the  world," 
and  is  therefore  the  proper  person  for  offering  such  gifts. '  Such  a 
proposal  with  its  absolute  rejection  completes;  the  admonitions  neces- 
sary for  the  due  formation  of  the  Christian  character. 

''  By  the  first  temptation  we  are  instructed,  that  we  should  not  place 
Qur  entire  reliance  on  any  efforts,  either  of  reasoning  or  of  moral  eon- 
duct,  which  we  could  exert  for  ourselves,  but  that,  while  we  made  the. 
best  use  of  all  ordinary  means,  which  have  been  granted  to  us,  we 
should  look  to  God  for  that  assistance,  by  which  alone  they  can  be 
rendered  efficacious* 

**  By  the  second  we  are  warned,  that  out  dependence  on  the  divine 
protection  should  not  be  such,  as  would  dispose  us  to  neglect  the  right 
use  of  those  ordinary  means  of  our  moral  preservation,  which  the  divine 
providence  has  entrusted  to  our  management. 

"  By  the  third  we  are  directed  to  reject  with  abhorrence  every 
allurement  of  this  world,  which  might  withdraw  us  from  the  service 
of  our  God,  and  engage  us  to  transfer  our  homage  to  him,  who  by 
these  allurements  would  tempt  us  to  disobedience."     P.  6 1  • 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a  view  very  different  from  ours. 
We  had  omitted  to  mention  that,  on  our  theory  alone,  is  the 
change  of  scene  in  the  temptation  accounted  for.  The  wilderness 
is  the  emblem  of  the  original  state  of  the  persecuted  Christian 
Church;  and  it  was  not  till  the  mystic  "  forty  days,"  (the  era 
of  the  actual  heathen  inflictions,)  were  past ;  that  it  ''began  to 
be  an  hungred,"  (that  human,  sensual  appetites  began  to  be  ex- 
perienced.) The  second  temptation  was  in  the  temple  in  that 
city,  which  exclusively,  and  yet  groundlessly,  called  itself  Holy. 
• — For  it  was  in  Rome,  when  she  had  iassumed  ecclesiastical 

•  1  John  ii.  16, 16.  f2  Cor.  if.  4. 
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supremacy,  and  had  arrogated  to  beradf  the  tkle  4>f  Hdly, 
that  the  workmg  of  fictitious.  BodracleB  and  the.exoesaes  of  idob* 
try  and  superstition  were  displayed.  The  third  was  on  a  high 
mountain.  A  mountain  is  irequentlj  the  Scripture  emblent  at 
once  of  idolatryi  and  of  temporal  power.  The  pagan  rites  were 
generally  celebrated  on  mountain,  tops ;  and  citadels  were  ge- 
nerally planted  on  them.  The  two-fold  sense  was  apjdicable  to 
Borne  in  the  13th  century,  the  epoch  of  her  temporal  supremacy. 
She  was  at  once  the  head  of  idolatry  and  the  head  of  power  ! 

The  **  temptation"  was,  at  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  minis- 
try,, what  the  '^  apocalypse*^  was  ait  the  close.  It  was  but  a 
\ij\eieT  prophecy  of  the  Antichrist  that  was  to  come. 

It  may  not  be  following  the  narrative  of  this  sublime  trans- 
action too  far,  to  presume  that  even  the  visit  of  the  angels  to 
our  Lord  comforting  him  after  his  defeat  of  the  tempter, 
had  a  reference  to  we  true  chureh ;  in  fact,  was  a  coa&ina* 
tion  of  the  promise  so  oftea  made  in  Scripture,  thai  the 
day  shall  come,  when  the  Church  of  God  shafi  hsre  its  final 
rest,  and  triumphing  over  the  inflic^ns  to  "winch  it  is,  Ibr 
inscrutable  purposes^  subjected  in  the  common  courses^  of  the 
world,  have  an  abundant  and  exceeding  recompense  of  gloiy, 
even  before  the  period  when  all  things  shall  be  dissolved. 

To  make  our  mterpretation  plainer,  we  have  here  collected  its 
principal  features  into  one  view. 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  OUR  LOllD^ 


The  fast  til  the 
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The  fourth  cen- 
tury and  fol- 
lowing ones 


The  lUth  ceil 
tury  andfol* 
lowing. 


The  thirteenth 
century  and 
following. 


The  conversion  of  Con- 
Bta&tine. 


The  title  of  UnlveraBl 
Bishop,  confenred* .  by 
the  Greek  emperors. 


The  cession  of  the  So- 
vereignty of  the  de- 
scendants of  Charle- 
magne Of  er  Rome. 


The  visit  of  ^  j  f  The  future triumphof 
the  angels.  1 1  i      the  Church  of  &od. 


h  Wduld  be  tnjudtk^  to  th.  Wfkt  not  tcx  i^ay,  that  if  otit*»  te 
tlM'  true  thteoify,  he  ii^  16  be  m  iK>m^  m^afeilre  thanked  fbr  it. 
It  probably  would  not  have  been- conceited  at  all,  bnt  fbr  hid 
patiiy^hlet'ft  having  led  to  the  verge  of  the  ihtorpt^ation. 
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Th«  n«tte  of  Mr.  Henderson  k  aheady  fkntiHarhBed  to  onr 
reackys,  'm  consequence  of  hid  observations  on  the  Tmrkish 
New  Testament  \  his  present  tour  tras  undertaken  to  pmmote 
the  objects  of  the  Bible  Society^  which  fact  we  shall  not  notlco 
&tther  on  account  of  the  difiTerences  of  opinion  which  prevail  on 
this  subject.  We  shall  view  the  present  work,  as  ^  book  of  Tra« 
vols  illustrative  of  antient  Biblical  customs,  and  of  the  present 
state  of  religion  in  the  regions  of  which  it  treats ;  for  on  a  point 
assailed  by  such  objections,  as  that  to  which  the  work  itself  is 
directed,  we  would  rather  be  silent,  than  enlist  ourselves  in 
the  already  trite  field  of  controversy.  Mr.  H^derson's  abflitv' 
as  a  scholar  we  are  pre-disposed  much  to  respect,  and  of  his 
judgment  as  a  traveller  we  have  no  reason  ixi  entertain  doubts. 
In  the  first  chapter  (P.  4,  6.)  we  find  a  description  of  the 
construction  of  the  Fimiish  language,  which  contains  thlrteett 
Cases, 

'*  Expressive  of  the  different  relations  of  the  nouns,  to  which  tbey 
are  postfixed.  Neither  substantives  nor  adjectives  exhibit  any  distinc- 
tion of  gender ;  and  Instead  of  our  full  and  separate  possessive  pro- 
nouns, the  Finns  generally  append  certain  abbreviated  forms  of  the 
pronoun;  afler  the  manner  or  the  Semitic  dialects.  The  verbs  have 
only  two  tens^,  the  past  and  the  present :  it  being  only  possible  to  ex-« 
press  the  future  by  adding  Co  the  form  of  the  present  some  word  indica- 
tive of  a  future  action  or  state  eS  bekig*  The  principal  accent  is  invti'> 
riably  placed  upon  the  first  syllable,^  and  the  &st  is  as  invariably  left 
altogether  unaccented  .  .  •  •  There  is  always  one  princlf^al  vowel  in 
^  wofd»  which  is  said  to  govsrtf  ths  other  vowell,  which  ot€0it  in  il|  en 
which  account  they  must  always  be  of  the  same  cbits/' 

In  this  description  we. retrace  an  Asiatic  orfgiri,  nOt  the  exact 
character  of  any  one  surviving  language,  but  the  combined 
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character  of  several  of  the  same  famOy,  which,  if  we  condider 
how  little  we  know  of  the  earliest  migtationa  of  people,  is  fas 
from  bearing  with  it  marks  .of  improbability :  Mr«  Hendefsoni 
considers  the  Finnish  language  to  have  a  relaticm  to  the  Turk-* 
ish  and  Hungarian. 

During  the  author's  stay  at  Novogorod,  he  visited  St.  An^ 
thony*s  monastery,  in  the  academy  belonging  to  which  several 
students  are  educated  in  separate  classes,  according  to  their  pro- 
ficiency. These  classes  are  divided  into  Philological,  Philoso- 
phical, and  Theological,  in  each  of  which  the  students  sp^d* 
two  years.  Hebrew  is  here  taught  with  the  points,  according 
tp  the  pronunciation  of  the  Spanbh  Jews,  from  Dr.  Pavskys 
Grammar,  published  some  years  ago  at  St.  Petersburgh.  .  The 
study  of  this  language  has  been  attended .  in  this  place  wit;h 
such  success,  that  several  educated  in  it  are  employed  in  this 
branch  of  tuition,  in  many  different  academies  of  the  empire. 
,  At  page  25,  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Starovaertzi,  or 
Dissenter  of  the  6ld  Faith  U  given,  whose  rigid  and  a>n- 
t^acted  notions  appear  to  be  carried  to  a  very  absurd  extreme. 
Metals  on  a  coat,  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  a  snuff-box  excite  the 
most  formidable  prejudices,  and  even  the  ntensik  used  by  one: 
of  jBL  different  persuasion  must  be  broken,  to  keep  these  zealota 
from  pollution.  Should  such  a  heterodox  visitor .  place  hia 
snuff-box  on  their  table,  the  pUce,  where  it  lay,  must  be 
planed  away,  before  the  table  could  again  be  apjdiied  to  any 
purpose.  They  totally  separate  themselves  from  the  Churehi; 
except  that  the  priest's  licence  is  required  to  their  marriages ; 
they  never  celebrate  the  sacrament,  and  administer  baptism 
only  to  those,  who  are  near  death.  In  addition  to  these,,  he 
mentions  the  Bezpopovtchini,  or  the  Priestless,  who  conduct 
their  worship  without  the  as^stance  of  any  regularly  ordained, 
priest. 

The  description  of  Moscow,  with  its  university,  and  institu- 
tions, curiosities  and  antiquities,  is  deserving  of  notice.  We 
regret  much,  that  Mr.  Henderson  did  not  devote  more  time  to 
the  examination  of  the  library  in  the  Krenil,  that  he  did  not 
collate  the  "  very  aiitient  Greek  MS."  pf  the  Gospels,  written 
in  cursive  characters,  and  give  a  detail  of  the  various  readiiigs 
to  be  found  in  it.  The  rich  collection  of  Greek  MSS.  depo- 
sited here  must  be  of  vast  eritical  utility,  and  to  a  person  en- 
gaged, in  the  circulation  of  the  New. Testament,  we  think  that 
every  he^  to  the  history  of  its  text  should  be  of  high  importance  % 
for,  although  Matthaei  diligently  einployed  himself  on  these 
Biblical  treasures,  still  the  author  admits,  that  an  ample  field 
of  critical  research  remains  to  be  trodden.    The  library  of  the 
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Holy  Synod,  likewise,  cotitaihs  a  considerable  numbcfr  of 
Greek  and  Sclavofiifc  volumes,  both  printed  and  in  MS.,  many 
of  which  are  of  great  rarity.  Among'  these,  were  "  several 
Greek  Evangelarii  in  manuscript."  These  are  capable  of  corn 
ferring  valuable  assistance  to  tlie  critical  inqiiirer  mto  the  an- 
tient  state  of  the  text,  and  the  Sclavonic  copies  would  be  of  ho 
contemptible  worth  in  ascertaining  the  readings  of  the  version, 
from  which  they  were  severally  translated. 

From  the  Archimandrite  Seraphim,  Mr.  Henderson  ascer- 
tained, that  the  Armenian  MSS.  of  the  Bible  abound  in  nume- 
rous  and  important  discrepancies,  and  that  Uscan,  only  in  par- 
ticular instances,  rendered  the  Armenian  text  conformable  to 
the  Vulgate.  He  states,  likewise,  on  the  authority  of  a  Geor- 
gian, that  a  vast  number  of  Chinese  Christians,  banished  thither 
in  chains  on  account  of  their  religion,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
towns  of  Ha,  Kulja,  Aksu,  Kashgar,  and  Yerkent,  in  Chi- 
nese Tartary. 

The  writer  enters  into  a  deep  and  luminous  detail  of  the 
Sclavonic  language  and  Scriptures,  and  furnishes  us  with  seve- 
ral interesting  particulars  respecting  Cyril  and  Methodius,  to 
which  we  feel,  that  we  cannot  do  adequate  justice  by  our  epito- 
mized remarks.  It  is  a  subject  well  deserving  of  an  attentive 
perusal,  and  from  which  the  reader  will  not  depart  without  a 
considerable  accession  of  information.  The  Ostrog  edition  was 
carefully  collated  with  Greek  MSS.  obtained  from  Greece,  and 
both  the  Ostrog  and  modern  editions  agree  in  some  passages 
with  the  Alexandrian  against  the  Vatican  copy.    e.  g. 

**  Gen.  ii.  23.  v*ziata  hist  ci.  Cod.  Al.  IXr//x^d9i  avvii,  The  Cod. 
Vat.  omits  avr^n. 

"  iii.  14.  Zvieru  Zemnich^  ruv  dviqim  rris  ySf.  The  Cod.  Vat.  has 
TftJv  brfplarv  ruv  evl  r%  ySr. 

*|  V.  20.  iako  ta  m'ti.  Cod.  Alex,  on  aM  mrnq.  The  Cod.  Vat. 
omits  aurvi»       • 

"  iv.  11.  na  Zemli.  Cod.  Alex,  btci  rns  rni.  Cod.  Vat.  ivo  w 
ySr,  agreeably  to  HD'TKiTp  of  the  Hebrew  text." 

^  There  are  also  peculiar  readings,  of  which  a  specimen  is 
given ;  and  instances  are  adduced  in  proof, 

"  That  the  Sclavonic  text  ^as  made  with  the  assistance  of  the  Vul- 
gate, or  some  antient  Latin  MSS.  found  in  the  Bulgarian  monasteries, 
or,  lliAt  it  was  at  least,  revised  and  altered,  according  to  theni.'^ 

Thougb,        '  .  '    ,  ' 

"  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  age  or  quality  of  the  Greek  MSS., 
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which  were  contulted  xurevioiis  ta  its  publicAtioD,  there  cim  be  no 
doubtf  that  were  this  edition  csrefully  cplkted,  it  would  yield  a  rich 
hlirvest  of  various  readings,  some  of  which  might  prov^  of  esseptial 
service  to  some  future  editor  of  the  Septuagint. 

Griesbach  was  well  aware  of  the  critical  use  of  the  Sclavonic 
version,  and  on  the  authority  of  t>obrov3ky9  has  classed  its 
several  parts  under  those  Greek  MSS.,  to  which  they  more  par- 
ticularly appear  to  belong.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that  in 
the  present  day,  there  is  not  sufficient  public  spirit  to  edite  an 
enlarged  Polyglott^  in  which  the  whole  of  those  essential  ver* 
sions  might  be  embodied.  We  want  a  great  Tiart  of  the  CEthio- 
picj  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic^  the  Mceso-Gotnic,  AnglorSaxon, 
Armenian,  and  Sclavonic ; — ^those  now  lie^  for  the  most  part, 
beyond  the  reach  of  collators,  and  must  continue  to  lie  beyond  it» 
until  some  such  undertaking  be  accomplished.  The  Ostrog  and 
the  current  editions  in  1  3ohn  v.  6.5  have  this  singular  read- 
ing, ooToS  eanv  0  eX^civ  S('  SSaroi  xat  ai/xopror  xa\  wvEi^^^TOi, 
which  from  the  context  assumes  theprobabiHti/  of  having  been 
the  original  and  correct  reading.  The  controverted  passage  in 
the  next  verse  is  omitted. 

The  version  of  Skorina  was  formed  from  the  Vulgate,  al- 
though readings  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Sclavonic  occasionally 
occur  in  it,  aim  occasionally,  it  dlfllered  from  all  three.  The 
lieitt  attempt  towards  a  Russian  edition  of  the  SS,  was  that  of 
£mst  Gliicky  Dean  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Livonia.  This 
interesting  chapter  is  closed  with  an  account  of  the  modern 
Russian  version.  At  Kaluga,  Mr.  Henderson  found  some 
churches  occupied  by  the  Stajiobriadsi,  '^  or  old  Ceremonial- 
ists,  whose  priests  receive  regular  ordination  in  the  national 
church*  s(teh<tegh  the  sect  ohstu^ately  refm^9  to  comply  with  its 
received  forms."  At  Tula  a  school  established  on  Lancaster's 
plan,  eontaining  n§4rly  a  hun^r^.  children,  was  diaoovered,  and 
*^  a  spiritual  academy,  affording  instruction  to  nearly  six  Jkm* 
4red  indents ;"  of  what  nature  this  last  is»  we  are  not  informed, 
whether  it  be  simply  elementary,  or  ^heljier  it  b^  defvot#d  to 
higher  Theological  objects.  The  term  "  smrituaT  is  now  of 
such  imdefinit»  use,  that  we  should  have  wished  to  have  known 
theprecise idea  included  in  it,  in  the  present  instance. 

The  Russian  roads  are  of  an  enormous  size,  and  curiously 
made. 

**  They  are  formed  by  digging  six  ditches,  that  nm  familel  t»  aad 
other,  and  leave  intermediate  spaces,  the  middle  one  of  whiph  is  about 
forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  military, 

tlie  f08^  and  t<?¥^s.    Q^  #itbar  si^  of  this  is  « imi  mik»  lined 


OIL  both  ttd^  wkh.  a  row  of  3i»niisr  trae^^  wbidi/  wfath  i|nlwo»  wiU 
nfibrd  AH  exceU^Bi  skeltfii!  firoiQ  ih^  rays  of  tb^  mm$  aad  nHboufc  die 
mdJiB  «r9  l9V(M>i;dmary  »isM4  roa^t  for  ib^  boorty  eMriJer9|>&c.''      .    > 

LUtle  as  we  are  inclined  to  notice  th^  object  of  this  work^ 
we  caunot  refrain  from  expressing  onr  surprize  at  Bishop 
iEugenius's  plan  of  celebrating  **  a  bibUcal  festival  at  th^ 
annual  fair  o(  Korennaia  Pustin/'  and  at  fais  '^intention  to 
yaen  shops  for  the  sale  of  copies^  in  diffirrent  parts  tA  the  fair  2"* 
For^  however  the  great  continental  fairs,  as  public  marts,  maj 
differ  from  our  own^  still  the  vast  assemblage  of  people  induces 
much  the  same  immorality »  as  in  this  kingdom;, and  when  we 
recollect  the  attempts  at  home  ^dissuade  people,  by  means 
of  pamphlets,  from  attending  tbe«ie  marts^  it  is  strange  that  a 
religious  society  abroad,  in  connexion  with  many  of  the  distri- 
butors of  diese  piEimphlets,  should  actually  oountenanoe  that 
wbieh  tbft  others  have  reprobated  :*^we  know  only  one  equal 
anomalyy  which  is  in  the  conduct  of  the  Cambridge  Bibler 
fibciety>  who  hold  their  public  meetings  in  the  theatre  at  Barn^ 
welh  although  the  mtyority  of  its  members  consider  every 
think  attach^  to  a  theatre  to  be  a  pollution. 

The  account  of  the  Petcherskoi  monastery,  its.  cathedral 
and  its  catacombs  is  wonderfully  curious  and  interesting,  an4 
as  the  writer  has  sensibly  remarked*  they  reflect  much  light  on 
iscriptural  expressions.    We  will,  however,  cite  his  own  words. 

^  Our  visit  to  these  ^  dark  places'  In  *  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth,' 
where  we  literally  were  *  among  those,  that  be  dead  of  old/  tended  in 
no  small  degree  to  fiimish  us  with  lively  recollections  of  those  passages 
in  Seripture,  which  represent  ibe  grave,  as  a  pti  or  cavenu  into  which 
n  descent  is  necessary,  Ps.  .xxviii.  L  cxltii  7.  Prov.  i«  12,,  where 
there  are  deep  recesses,  containing  dormitories  or  sep^i'Ste  lyurying 
plaoesy  Isa?  xiv-  5t  £zek.  xxxii.  ^S,  So  that  each  dead  body  may  be 
said  to  '  lie  in  its  own  house,'  Isa»  xiv.  13. '  and  rest  in  its  own  bed' 
c#  Ivii*  2#  The  idea  also  of  a  vast  subterraneous  abode  necessarily 
presented  itself  to  our  minds,  an  idea  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
sacred  and  other  oriental  writings.  Hence,  Solomon,  when  treatinfif 
of  the  end  of  man's^ortal  existence,  calls  the  grave  his  *  long  home/ 
Eccl.  xiL  $.,  to  which,  as  the  Jfamily-residence^  descendants  are  said  to 
'  go*  or  ^  be  gathered'  at  death.  Gen.  3lv.  15. 2  Kings  xxii.  20.,  and  in 
one  of  die  ancient  Phoenician  ipscriptions,  found  in  the  island  of  Madta, 
the  same  idea  of  the  grave,  as  a  plaee  of  residence,  is  evidently  oon« 
veyed :  ^JXpdTJfJl^'Hin,  whieh,  if  properly  divided  is,  713  TTH 
idp  o^  *  the  chamber  of  the  long  ab(^e-*— the  grave/  ' 


9  t» 
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Ai  Jstomir#  aewml  Jewa  fttsi^fy  who  iaYpr#P39d  a.  60iHii4t)»- 
able  eagerness  to  receive  the  Hebrew  New  Testamoat^  w4 
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a  detafled  description  of  the  Jewish  wondiip  is  sohycdned.  «A1; 
Dubno,  the  author  inauired  after  Hebrew  MSS.  and  was  con- 
ducted  to  the  house  of  a  •Sapkenut  Serilte,  wh^  was*  ocMpied 
in  multiplying  copies  of  the  iaw«  A  Soph^  is  rigidly  excluded 
from  ip^ovLent :  he  must  conform  Sviafingfy  to  the  Iaws 
prescribed  in  the  Talmud.    The  skins  to  be  converted  iftto 

Jarchment  must  be  those  of  clean  aniitaals,  and  prepared  by  . 
ews  alone.  The  ink  used  consists  of  pitchy  charcoal^  and  honey, 
a  composition  which  having  some  time  remained  in  a  state  of 
induration,  is  dissolved  in  water  with  an  hifiision  of  galls.  AH 
letters  are,  however  faultily  or  absurdly  written,  to  be  copied 
after  the  andent  examplar,  and  to  these  anomalies  the  puerile 
Rabbin  have  attached  many  wild  interpretations.  For  instance, 
in  Ps.  Ixxx.  14*  the  word  *D^D  ^frorn  thetooodT  is  written  and 

y 

printed  1  %*  with  the  letter  am  suspended,  because  it  is  the 
uiitial  of  the  word  \3f  tree,*^  &o.  Faults  not  occurring  in  the  1 
exemplar  but  during  transcription  may  be  corrected  within 
thirty  days,  otherwise,  the  copy  is  posel  or  forbidden.  In 
the  church  of  the  Dominican  monastery  near  Kamenetz^ 
over  the  door  of  the  staircase,  the  Mohammedan  formoiary, . 

Jji  rt-y  iX^^^^j  ^1  Jl  Jdl  J  "There  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  the  apostle  of  God,"  was  discerned.  The 
church  had  formerly  been  a  Mohammedan  mosque. 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  Jews  established  in 
Russian  Poland,  whom  he  estimates  to  amount  to  litUe  short' 
of  two  milUans.  Their  attachment  to  Palestine  is.unconqueiv* 
able,  and  they  beHeve,  that  wherever  thek  bodies  may  bc^ 
they  shall  arise  in  the  holy  land,  at  the  end  of  the  worid. 
Tfaose,however,  who  die  in  foreign  lands,  are  bound  to  perform 
the  r)VntS^j7i  " or  the  trundUng  passage  through  subterraneous 
caverns,'*  until  thev  reach  the  place  of  **  then:  fathers*  sepul- 
chre," for  the  sake  of  sparing  themselves  which  process 
many  proceed  to  Palestine  in  meir  life-time.  Hence,  some 
embalm  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  send  them  there,  and 
others  procure  some  of  Judea's  consecrated  ^arth,  to  hallow 
the  ground,  in  which  the  corpses  of  their  remtives-are  interred. 
Their  children  are  taught  to  read  Hebrew,  at  an  early  age, 
and  having  completed  the  study  of  the  TbV-aA,  .at  ten  years  of 
age,  they  are  admitted  to  that  of  the  Talmud.  They  wear 
amulets,  and  affix  them  on  the  doors  of  their  houses : 

^  These  latter  are  generally  inserted  in  an  encasement,  covered 
with  glass,  and  are  kissed  by  the  Jews  on  enteriDg  and  leaving  the 
house." 


Tbey'-believe,  ■  ■' .  s  -  •':■■■,.■ 

"..XWt  .wheB  tbAy,lquG)i  tlie  ^smttU  pi^fi  of  fl^lfiMt  wlofWiB  .tli9 
Divine  Nanpe,  nilh  dre  tip  of  *   '   "  "  "  .      .   ■ 

with  it  tKrice,  r^>eatiag  tb^  ji 
the  Almighty  preserve  me  !  t 

assist  mel — no  harm  of  any  ' 

Shaddai,  or  its  initial  Vf,  the 
occasion.  Even  the  butchei 
with  his  knife,  in  all  the  prii; 

infernal  influence  from  being  exerted  upon  them,  before  the  purchasers 
have  conveyed  them  to  their  houses." 

Bendes  the  Rabbinists  and  Karaites,  two  seets  of  Jevs 
exist  in  Poland,  called  Ckaaidim  and  Zoharites  or  followers  of 
SabbathaiTzevi.  The  Polish  ChaBidim,  owe  their  origin  to  Ispael 
Baalshem,  an  enthusiastic  impostor,  who  broached  bis  novel 
doctrines  in  the  year  1740.  They  are  grossly  immoral,  and 
dining  their  religious  services  work  themselves  into  extacies,  ' 
clasp  their  haiias,  jump,  and  run  frantickly  about  the  syna- 
gogue, and  turn  their  faces  to  heaven  whh  their  fists  clenched 
&C.  &c.  There  is  a  subdivision  of  these  called  the  Habadint, 
who  reject  ^1  external  forms,  and  abandon  tbemselves  to  men- 
tal abstraction  and  contemplation. 

The  Zoharites  take  their  dtle  from  the  book  Zohar,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Sabbatbai  Ttevi's  sect. 
They  are  mystics,  and  tiieir  opinions  are  pretty  generally 
known. 

Mr.  Henderson  supplies  us  with  many  curious  particulars 
concerning  the  Moldavian  territory,  and  carefully  narrates  the 
various  (nrcumstances,  which  occurred  at  Ktshcnef.  The  most 
remarkable  antiquities  of  this  province  are  "  the  Trajan  walls,, 
of  which  one  crosses  the  country  from  Reni  on  the  Prut  to 
Tiraspol,  a  second  runs  from  the  north  of  Reni,  till  it  joins  one 
of  the  salt- lakes  connected  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  tJiird  runs 
in  a  serpentine  direction  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Tiraspol." 

Precise  and  accurate  as  Mr.  H.  is  in  his  local  researches, 
wherever  he  explains  the  Scriptures,  he  is  eqaall;  felicitous; 
we  only  regret,  that  he  has  not  been  more  diffuse  in  his  illus-^ 
trations :  thus,  in  his  elucidation  of  Isaiah,  xxxv.  7.  from  the 
mirage,  which  be  noticed  on  his  journey  to  Kherson,  he  gives  - 
a  force  to  the  prophet's  words,  which  escapes  the  commtai 
reader.  The  Aj-aWc,  however,  quoted  in  his  observations  is 
very  incorrectly  printed. 

.  An  interesting  account  of  Howard's  grave  and  character 
is  given;  to  w£>8e  memory  the  late  emperor  caused  a  monu- 
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meiity  of  wliich  a  plate  is  annexed,  to  be  eTeeted^ui'dUb  'viounty 
of  Kherson.  There  is  muoh  entertuning  matter  in  the  tdnr  to 
^^  BagktekUarm^  which  is  also  Te|riete  #ith  iBfommtion  on 
existing  Mohammedan  cnstoms  ;  yet>  th^  Eastern  terms  appear 
to  us  barbarously  expressed  in  onr  characters. 

At  the  distance  or  a  few  versts  from  Baghtchisarai  was  an 
ancient  Ibrtress^  called  Dujut-Kal^,  inhabited  by  Karaite  Jews^ 
who  possessed  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  peculiar 
dialect  of  the  Tatar  language*  The  ascent  to  Ais  is  desmbed 
as  wecipitous.  Here  the  Talmudt  Bomb^g's  RaUyinieal 
Bible,  several  Karaite  commentaries  in  Hebrew^  and  a  vast 
collection  of  books  in  this  language  were  found.    The  ayna« 

fogues  in  this  fortress  ore  two  bi  number ;  and  •ereml  anrir^wt 
{SS«  of  the  law,  in  roNs  of  parelnnent^  were  defx»ited  in  the 
ark  of  the  covenaat*  **  The  Karaite  burjing  gmmd^  cmMbtv 
ing  of  a  deepreeesa,  ooTered  with  lofty  larees,"  b  caUed  the  Vd^ 
ley  of  Jebosbaphat.  '*  The  tombstones,  mostly  of  wihite  marble* 
are  regularly  arranged  in  rows,  somewh^  after  the  nuiner  of 
the  Moravian  graves ;  and  the  mofe  modem  have  an  additienal 
monument  at  eidier  end,  consisting  hkewise  of  a  nubble  slab> 
some  with,  and  some  without  He&ew  inscriptions/'  Oa  the 
oldest  grave  the  following  iascriptioa  was  disooFered, 

/n 

The  last  letter  of  the  £rst  line  is  considerably  effaced,  wd  k 
supposed  by  Mr.  Henderson  to  be  the  /SrsI  D^ 

"  The  rest  of  the  letters,  yatt^,  I  take  to  form  the  initial  word  of 
the  sacred  motto  of  the  Jews,  7K*1K^  JPDtt^i  &c.  This  inscrJptioB 
is  also  defective  at  the  close,  something  navin^  been  effaced  aflei:  the 
Daletbi  which  the  sculptor,  not  versea  in  the  laws  of  Massoretbic 
CalUgraphy,  has  divided,  and  placed  the  plural  feminine  tennination 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  Une.  The  word  has  most  probably 
been  the  poetical  form  /YQttf,  so  that  the  whole  inscription  will  read 
thtts—- ^€ar,  O  hrt^  ^c.  the  gf€neof  Oeets,  Joseph  BenDaoid.  In 
Ae  $fear  Jhe  thmumtd  mnd  fouf.  That  is,  aceordlrig  to  the  Christian 
er%  die  ysar  l^M^'V 

.  .  '  «         .  •  •   • 

Tfa^  have  no  written  doettmesls  zelaticme  4o  die  period,  of 
tbfiir  oecupatkm  of  this  forts  a  traditinikatalea  ^leir  aneestocs 


to  bum  k^l»ted  tiie  tsity  of  Bukheta,  in  Gtmt  Tafary«  and 
U>  ha^^  accompanied  the  Tatiurs-  in  their  memorable  eTpedi4> 
tion  into  £urope.  They  dveie  much  in  the  Tatarie  style,  and 
call  their  dialect  Djagaltai ;  yet  this  tradition  is  unknown  to 
the  pA*e9»it  generation  who  state  their  enoestors  to  have  cMne 
to  this  «ppt  from  Dfonaaeua,  about  500  years  ago. 

Mr.  Henderson. is  inclined  to  deduce  the  origin  of  the  Kai^ 
raim  from  the  Sadducees,  which  hypothesis,  Although  it  fa^ 
fiu|^ported  by  great  nameSf  is  of  a  most  doubtful  complexion. 
Aceoindii^  to  the  accounts  circulated  among  the  Karaim,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalemi  Gnu»l  Cairo  was  the  first  place 
where  a  Karaite  synagogue  was  established:  their  synagogue 
thercs  aocordmg  to  the  Itinerary  of  Rabbi  Samuel,  possessed 
a  gveat  number  of  books  written  by  their  Hakemim,  in  Arabia 
Howeyer  they  may  glory  in  their  title  of  literalists,  or  Scrips 
titristsi  lli0y  ar^  possessed  of  the  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinical 
writings,  and  occasionaUy  nonault  themb  They  rigidly  adheee 
to  the  Momc  lav,  without  the  evasions  of  the  Rabbinists :  they 
are  not  debased  hy  the  superstitious  credei»3e  of  transmigrar 
tmx%  the  power  of  talismans,  and  thg  like.  Mr.  Henderson's 
aeoovnt  of  the  Karaite  w<«psbip  very  well  deserves  to  be  con^ 
sultedf  The  dkapter  containing  those  important  particidars 
concludes  with  a  synopsis  of  the  Karaite  Tatar  Targum,  the 
existence  of  which  has  long  been  known  to  the  learned*  It 
consists  of  four  volumes  in  quarto ;  the  first  volume  contains 
the  Pentateuch,  with  this  title, 

A  A        *  A     A 


rmrn  oinn  sirob  !?nn».'.m«Kn 

*'  To  the  five  hooks  of  Moses  are  appended  the  MegiUoth,  or  the 
Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther.  The  se* 
cond  volume  contains  C^JIt^MI  D^^K^^,  the  fornaer  prophets,  t.  e.  the 
books  from  Joshua  to  the  second  Kings  inclusive;  the  third 
D'^^ITTK  DW33,  the  latter,  or  the  prophets  strictly  so  called,  and 
the  fourth  the  Hagiographa,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles.*' 

It  is  written  in  the  Babbimeal  character,  with  the  addition  of 
certain  marks  and  points,  to  accommodate  the  letters  to  the 
Tatar  al^abet,  and  it  is  poii^^  according  to  the  pronusda^ 
tion  itf  the  Crimean  Tatars. 
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On  the  right  bank*  of  the  Moloshnak  the  author  found  a 
settlement  of  Dudiobortsi,  a  aeetof  Russian  Dissenters,  -vrho 
bavemany  points  of  analogy  with  the  Qukere.  **  Their  namei 
Wrestiers  wUh  the  Spirit^  indicates  the  strong  bearing  their 
system  has  on  mystic  exercises,  in  which  Aey  place  the  whole 
of  religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  external  rites  and  cere- 
monies. All  their  knowledge  is  traditionary/'  &c.  The  Mem- 
nonites,  whom  he  afterwaids  yisited,  acree  with  the  Englirii 
and  American  Baptists,  excepting  that  uiey  substitute  afiwioa 
for  immersioii ;  thejr  retain  also  the  practice  of  feet  washing,  in 
imitation  of  our  Sayiour*s  example,  and  refuse  to  confirm  Uieir 
testimony  by  an  oath. 

Mr.  Henderson  mentions  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  monarchy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  which,  however  anomalous  in  Jewish 
history,  gives  a  deffree  of  credit  to  the  book  Cosri.  Whatever 
there  may  be  fictitious  in  the  work,  still  a  historical  fact  is  its 
basis ;  some  intercourse  must,  therefore,  as  it  intimates,  have 
subsisted  at  some  period  between  them  and  the  Jews  of 
Ae  West.  Kioff  Joseph's  description  of  his  kii^dom  and  re» 
aidence^  and  the  local  cureumstances  recorded,  &c.  are  no  trivial 
corroborations  of  the  statement*  For  other  particulars  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  travels ;  and  we  are  happy  to  hear  that 
Professor  Frabn  is  devoting  his  attention  to  this  singular 
subiect. 

The  Armenians  at  Moadok  have  several  superstitions ;  at 
CMie  of  their  festivals  they  sacrifice  a  sheep,  which  had  been 
fattened  for  the  purpose  at  the  churchgoer,  and  divide  it 
among  the  worshippers.     During  illness,  the  Bible  and  reli- 

glous  books  are  removed  from  the  house  to  propitiate  the  Evil 
pint :  sometimes  flesh  and  other  food  are  placed  under  the 
floor,  as  peace  offerings,  to  ward  injury  from  the  family.  In 
tills  place  the  auth<Hr  was  visited  by  three  members  g(  a  Rus- 
sian sect  of  Dissenters  called  Mahkani,  or  '* Miltite^j*  who, 
however,  call  themselves  spiritual  Christians.  The  former  is  a 
name  of  obloquy,  because  they  use  milk,  and  food  prepared 
from  it,  during  the  fasts  of  the  Church.  They  reject  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  outward  ordinances,  allowing  to 
them  their  internal  and  spiritual  force.  They  observe  the 
Sabbath  with  great  strictness,  and  prepare  themselves  for  it 
by  prayer  on  Saturday  evening. 

<  AmoBg  the  Ingush,  the  Goelic  law  of  blood-revenge  pre* 
vails  to  .a  vast  extent  They  believe  in  God,  ''  as^a  pure 
spirk;,  whom  they  caH  Dulle;  ^a-  plurality  of  Di&m<ms,  who 
sometimes  assume  a  visible  shape,  and  appear  tas'*antted.m«», 
with  their  feet  inverted ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  the  re* 
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sunreotion  of  the  body^  and  the  teBip<MraFy  punishment  of  the 
Tvicked  in  a  future  state.'*  They  have  some  faint  remains  of  a 
former  adhesion  to  Christianity  accordii^  to  the  Eastern  forma; 
they  have  similar  fasts^^.  and  rest  on  the  first  and  third  day  of 
the  week.  They  are  Polygamists^  and  punish  adultery  with 
the  death  of  both  parties.  The  author  also  discovered  a  most 
remarkable  mausoleum^  holdensin  great  sanctity  by  them^  in 
which  laa^s  of  Grecian  workmanship^  fixed  in  four  different 
CKumers.of  the  ceiling,  three  human  bodies^  and  those  of  a  hare 
and  greyhound^  lying  by  the  side  of  each  other,  were  discerned : 
on  the  front  were  three  illegible  inscriptions  in  Arabic  cha* 
racters. 

At  Tiflis  the  author  was  informed  that  an  immense  number 
of  Persians  believed  the  Christian  religion,  worshipping  our 
Saviour  under  the  name  otAliy  from  fear  of  detection,  and  that 
there  were  very  many  of  them  in  Mazender^n.  Several  Jews 
inhabit  the  Caucd.sus,  particularly  its  Eastern  regions :  they 
maintain  that  they  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  author 
thinks  it  probable  that  they  may  have  been  ^^  part  of  those 
who  remained  after  the  captivity,  in  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  called  in  Scripture  DIpDTT^'^BDDi  the  jSace 
Casiphia.  Ezra  viii.  17."  .  Some  curious  historical  researches 
respecting  the  Georgian  edition  of  the  Scriptures  are  added  to 
this  part. 

We  have  necessarily  been  obliged  to  pass  over  a  large 
accumulation  of  interesting  and  learned  matters,  as  they 
were  not  immediately  connected  with  the  object  and  plan 
of  this  Review.  Yet  we  have  rarely  perused  a  work  more 
deserving  of  our  good  opinion;  and  although  we  may  differ 
from  the  writer  in  some  points  of  religious  expediency,  we 
eannot  withhold  from  him  the  credit  due  to  his  labours,  and  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  motives  which  influenced  him  to  undertake 
them.  Deep  reading  and  indefatigable  research,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  and  modern  histories  of  the  re- 
gions which  he  traversed,  and  the  application  of  those  to  the 
objects  which  fell  under  his  inspection,  are  visible  in  almost 
every  page.  As  a  Philologist  we  have  long  known  him ;  as  a 
traveller  and  a  critic  he  has  equally  entitled  himself  to  our  re- 
spect. From  the  specimens  of  his  competency  to  the  task, 
which  this  work  exhibits,  we  should  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  he 
was  devoting  his  time  and  attention  to  the  history  of  the  text 
and  versions  of  bqth  Testaments ;  for  although  innumerable 
works  on  the  subject  are  to  be  found,  more  particularly  in 
Germany^  still  the  authors  have  described  to  themselves  too  vast 
an  extent  of  other  subjects,  to  have  treated  this  one  branch  of 
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their  {YMpfifjr  with  pf op^  Mmtkly  slid  ptfbdrioli^.  l%e  Jkttta^ 
Tkatti  Oeoi^aiii  and  Sckvronks  v^rsion^  fet  instaAcey  bate 
been  ea^dleMly  hurried  o^er ;  probably  fttm  the  vnM&tn'  ^e^ 
rafioe  of  the  languages ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Aid  hitpiiiatiofl 
^11  not  apply  to  Mn  Hendersoni  from  ifhose  pen  we  fffaould 
rejoice  to  obtain  a  critical  diflquisition  upon  them. 

We  now  bid  adieu  to  this  book,  reconmtending  to  our 
readers  its  perusal^  confident  that  they  will  not  fitil  \o  derive 
that  satisfaction  from  it  which  we  have  eieperienced,  and  weH 
assured  that  it  wffl  add  many  and  important  materials  to  their 
dready  acquired  stock  of  Biblical  knowledge.  Those  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  author,  as  to  the  object  of  his  travels,  will 
find  ample  critical  and  curious  research  to  rivet  their  interest 
and  attention :  those  who  do  agree  with  him,  will  find  unal-* 
loyed  gratffication  from  an  examination  of  its  contents. 


IUcmii»  SynXfpAm  AnnMOh^  S^ncr^f  iemg  CHtieal  tHgeH  (md 
'  Synoptictd  Arrangement  of  the  most  important  'Annotatiofis  on  the 
New  Testament,  exegetieai,  philological,  and  doctrinal;  carefatty  col- 
lected and  condensed  from  the  best  Commentators,  both  arlcient  and 
modem,  and  so  digested  as  to  form  one  consistent  Body  of  Annotation ; 
tn  fohkh  each  Portion  is  systematically  attributed  to  its  respective 
.  Author,  and  the  Foreign  Matter  translated  into  English.     The  whole 
.  aecompanied  with  a  copious  Body  qf  original  Annotations.     By  the 
Mev.  S.T.  Bi^MFi££D,  M.A.  f^  Sidney  College,  Cambridge^  Vioar 
ofBiebreohe,  iH  R^tlmd,  and  Cumte  of  Tikow  smd  Tu^^  m  L^oe^ 
UrMre,   Parti.    8 vols.    dvo.    Hivingtons.    18B6. 

A  t  A9T1S  for  BibHcal  criticism  is  not  one  of  Ae  ehsMet«rlatics 
of  the  present  age ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  while 
every  other  science  is  daily  ttseeivlng  mi^re  attention  and  gk^eMM 
improvement,  Theology  alone,  the  mistress  of  them  adl,  is  most 
unaccountably  and  most  unwarrantably  neglected.  Now,  we 
seriously  ask  bow  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  science  of  that  depdi 
and  compass,  wiiich  embraces  all  the  perfections  and  d^hnensions 
of  human  wisdom,  which  esteroises  evety  ibcntty  of  fhte^'human 
mind,  and  every  virtue  of  the  human  heart,  shouM  be  treated 
wkh  such  uniustiftable  disregard  ?  If  bibHeial  liter^tu^  be  not 
negtected,  where,  we  ask,  atv  the  fruits  t  Where  sHaV  wb  find, 
in  dur  writings  of  modem  afines,  tbut  profbtMd  kir^wfckl^  of 


the  drigkid  text  ^f  the  Holy  Sei^uvea^  tbalf  4liaate  aad  tioble 
eloquence^  that  elose  reaaoningt  aMl  luminous  juethedi  whicli 
dktmgiikh  and  ifnmortaliBe  the  wcttIu  of  the  divines  of  the  six^ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ? 

Instances  of  zeaj  and  piety  are  not  rare ;  but  we  would  have 
deep  and  extensive  learning  too:  we  Wish  to  see  the  united 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  renowned  for  her  theological 
wisdom, 

"  lllightenrf  with  learning,  as  a  heaven  of  atars.** 

tVe  wish  to  see  the  divines  of  our  Church  looking  hack  to  the 
old  worthies  of  our  own  country,  instead  of  looking  abroad  to 
our  contemporary  professors  on  the  continent.  We  wish  to  see 
them  more  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Cranmer,  Ridleyi  La^ 
timer.  Hooker^  Andrews,  and  Pearson,  men  who  wrote,  as  the 
great  painter  drew,  in  CBtemitatem.  We  wish  to  see  them  pro- 
fi>and  and  assiduous  students  of  that  Yolume  to  which  those 
illustrious  men  devoted  their  days  and  their  nights :  the  original 
Records  of  our  most  holy  Faith. 

Cextajinly  such  a  science  as  Theolotfy,  which  summons  to  itst 
aid  so  many  auxiliary  branches  of  knowledge,  camM>t  be  suceess- 
fiilly  cultivated  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages  alone;  but  we  maintain,  that  these  fcnrm  the  only 
sure  foundation  for  a  profound  and  extensive  progress  in  the 
important  6eience  of  divinity. 

The  classical  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  cultivated 
with  uncoflatoion  and  successful  attention,  (and  mcHre  attention 
than  they  deserve  can  never  be  bestowed  upon  them;)  every 
grammatical  nicety^  every  peculiarity  of  structiure,  has  been 
examiBed,  v)d.  sifted,  with  unwearied.  apt^catioD,  by  men  of  the 
keenest  and  most  powerful  talents.  This  we  rejoice  to  see. 
Never  mky  it  be  our  lot  to  witness  any  symptoms  of  a  decay  of 
classical  literature  ia  this  country :  for  it  is  our  firm  conviction, 
that  there  is.  a  close,  and  intimate  connexion  between  an.acn 
qjuaintance  with  the  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  a  sph*}^ 
of  exalted  freedomrr-of  generous  and  manly  enterprise.  This 
led  an  acute  writer  of  our  own  to  remark,  that  he  who  contem* 
plates  the  utter  extinction  of  civil  liberty,  would  do  well  to  begin 
his  operations  by  destroying  the  literary  remains  of  antiquity. 
.  Now  ci^Lany  malii  who  is  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Pagan 
literature,  be  blind  to  the  obvious  and  incalculably  superior 
claipos  which  the  Sacred  Records  possess  upon  our  diligent  and 
assiduQus  i|iyestigatba  ?  I{ow  ean  th^it  which  is,  ambiguous  be 
cleared,  that  which  is  fallacious  be  detected,  and  even  truth  be 
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defended,  without  such  a  knowledge  of  the  ori^nal  text  as  we 
are  endeavouring  to  recommend  i  It  was  powerfully  and  justly 
observed  by  Bishop  Horsley — ^no  mean  proficient  in  this  sort  of 
learning — ^that 

"  If  the  objections  of  infidels  are  to  be  confuted,  if  the  scruples  of 
believers  themselves  are  to  be  satisfied ;  if  Moses  and  the  prophets  are 
to  be  brought  to  bear  witness  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  if  the  calumnies 
of  the  blaspheming  Jews  are  to  be  repelled,  and  their  misinterpretations 
of  their  own  books  confuted;  if  we  are  to  be  ready,  (that  is)  if  we  are 
to  be  qualified,  and  prepared,  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  ask- 
eth  us  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us ;  a  penetration  in  abstruse 
questions,  a  quickness  in  philosophical  discussion,  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, and  with  all  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  a  sound  judgment,  a 
faithful  memory,  and  a  prompt  elocution,  are  talents  without  which  the 
work  of  ah  evangelist  will  be  but  ill  performed." 

We  have  given  insertion  to  this  passage,  not  only  because  the 
sentiments  it  expresses  coincide  with  our  own ;  but  also  because 
we  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  complete  and  forcible  enumera- 
tion of  the  manifold  and  important  endowments  which  a  CSiris- 
tian  minister  ought  to  possess.  It  is  by  contemplating  such  a 
perfect  standard,  and  by  incessantly  endeavouring  to  form  hhn- 
self  according  to  it,  that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  wiU  most  suc- 
cessfully advance  his  own  happiness  and  the  permanent  interests 
of  others.  The  studies  in  which  it  would  exercise  him  would 
worthily  fill  up  the  vacant  hours  of  life,  furnish  a  perpetual  va- 
riety of  the  most  rational,  manly,  and  elegant  entertainment,  and 
exclude  a  thousand  litde  cares,  and  low  gratifications,  which 
contract  the  mind,  and  degrade  the  character.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  makes  himseff  too  little  for  the  sphere  of  his  duty, 
if  he  does  not  stretch  and  expand  his  mind  to  the  compass  of 
its  important  object ;  he  may  be  assured  that  every  thing  about 
him  will  dwindle  by  degrees,  until,  at  length,  his  concerns  are 
shrunk  into  the  narrow  dimensions  of  his  own  mind. 

Depressed  as  we  have  been  by  that  neglect  of  theological 
learning,  which  has  compelled  us  to  make  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations, we  confess,  it  was  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  we  heard 
of  this  Digest  of  sacred  criticism  by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  and  we 
most  cordially  hail  the  appearance  of  his  very  learned  and  ela- 
borate performance  as  an  indication  of  a  reviving  taste  fot  bib- 
lical criticism. 

That  a  work  of  this  nature  could  only  be  the  fruit  of  long  and 
anxious  kbour,  the  teamed  author  has  declared  hkiself  iiilly 
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sensible;  and  as  ite  are  wiilteg  to  «lo  hitn  all  the  justtee  he  de^ 
servesi  we  shall  let  him  speak  on  this  topic  for  himself: 

*'  In  laying  before  the  public  die  fruits  of  many  years  assiduous  la« 
hour,  die  author  ieels  it  incumbent  on  him  briefly  to  premise  the  cir^ 
euni^anees  wliich  led  hkn  te  the  subject,  the  motives  which  induced 
him  tom^dertake-so  elaborate  a  work,  the  system  adopted  in  the  execu- 
fion  of  ity  and  the.advanta^s  whieh  the  reader  may  expect  to  find  in  its 
use.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  advancing  towards  the  close  of 
his  academical  course  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  employing 
much  of  his  attention  upon  the  studies  preparatory  to  .holy  orders,  the 
author,  above  all,  anxiously  and  diligently  explored  the  sources  from 
which  he  might  hope  to  derive  an  accurate  and  certain  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  He  had  previously  paid  much  attention  to  classical 
and  oriental  literature,  and  he  hoped  that  these  aids  of  philological 
ftoience  would,  together  with  the  assistance  supplied  by  ordinary  guides 
to  exegetical  and  doctrinal  theology  in  our  own  language,  suffice  tq 
furnish  him  with  the  requfsite  informaticm.  In  this  expectation,  how- 
«ver,  he  was  completely  disappointed ;  nor  was  it  without  surprise  that 
be  discovered  how  ill  furnished  is  the  theological  literature  of  our  coun-* 
try  in  those  most  invporiant  (because  fundamenttd)  species  oi  sacred 
amiotaiion,'the  exegetical  and  <he  philological. 

»  ^*  In  further  prosecuting  his  researches,  the  Authoi  soon  discovered 
a  truth,  (which  few.wiU,  at  this  day,  be  disposed  to  question,  but 
which  was  first  laid  down  and  established  by  the  father,  of  all  legitii 
mate  interpretation,  the  acute,  elegant,  and  judicious  Chrysostom,) 
liamely,  that  the  only  sure  means  of  arriving  at  the  genuine  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  is  first  to  ascertain  the  literal,  grammatical,  and 
historical  sense,  since  on  that  alone  can  be  founded  the.  moral,  spiri- 
tual, doctrinal,  or  mystical ;  though  the  latter  is,  not  unfrequemly,  the 
more  important,  and  sometimes  die  only  true  one.  Under  these  cir-; 
emnstanees,  the  Audior  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  such 
aids  as  he  cquld  find  in  foreign  theology:  and  here  that  which  had 
long  been  furnished  by  the  indefatigable  diligence  of  the  Gerinan 
divines,  seemed  likely  to  supply  the  very  kind  of  annotation  in  which 
bur  own  theological  literature  is  so  defective.  In  truth,  he  ^d  find 
in  them  much  various  and  valuable  information  of  this  hind^  the  sujfh' 
$Uutce  of  which,  indeed,  was  often  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  Commen- 
tators, but  here  digested,  simplified,  and  moulded  into  a  more  regular 
and  useful  form ;  yet,  not  unfrequently,  intermixed  with  new,  and,  in 
some  respects,  more  enlightened  views,  at  least  on  points  of  gramma- 
tical and  philological  discussion,  for  which  the  writers  were  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  great  masters  of  Gredan  literature,  in  which  the 
eighteenth  century  stood  so  preeminent,  as  Bentley,  Hemsterhusius, 
Valknaer,  and  many  others.  It  was  not,  however,  without  concern4 
that  the  Audior  found  these  advantages  almost  overbalanced  by  an 
pccasional  laxity  of  opinions,  and  a  latitudinariim  spirit  of  interpreta« 
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|>os8ess,  or  are  unable  to  procure  hia  noble  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  Annotations ;  copies  of  which  have  now  be^^ 
come  very  scarce  and  expensive*  It  would  be  impossible  to 
convey  to  our  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mass  of  informa* 
tion  which  the  learned  author  has  brought  to*  bear  upon  the 
numerous  passages  which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  and 
we  can  safely  say,  that,  in  the  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
which  this  part  of  the  work  embraces — ^the  four  Gospels — the 
enquirer  will  find  very  few,  of  which  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  not 

fiven  a  complete  and  satisfactory  exposition.  Indeed,  if  we 
ave  any  fault  to  find  with  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed 
his  very  laborious  task,  it  is  that  he  sometimes  says  too  much, 
rather  than  too  little,  on  the  various  passages  which  it  is  his 
design  to  elucidate.  One  or  two  instances  of  defective  illustra- 
tion we  shall  take  leav6  to  notice.    ' 

In  Luke  xviii.  13.  we  think  that  the  explression  tkaa^l  fun^ 
deserved  to  be  noticed  on  account  of  the  peculiar  force  which 
it  seems  to  have  in  this  passage.     Our  translators  have  ren- 
dered it  "  be  merciful  to  me ;"  but  this,  we  think,  is  too  vague  an 
interpretation.  The  word  iXdaitfrl  appears  to  have  a  reference  to 
the  iXairripior,  (Levic.  xvi.  13.)  the  lid,  or  covering,  of  the  ark, 
or  the  merey-seai ;  which  was  a  type  of  the  atonement  which 
Was  to  be  made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  by  whose  sufferings  the 
wrath  of  God  is  appeased,  and  he  is  rendered  jprojpf^'oi^  to  re* 
pentant  sinners  through  faith.    Whence  the  words  may  be  fitly 
rendered  "  be  propitiated  to  me."    By  giving  to  the  words  tim 
sense,  there  wul  be  propriety  and  consistency  in  the  passage, 
which  the  present  translation  totally  destroys :  for  the  publican 
will  then  be  represented  as  deriving  hopes  of  forgiveness,  not 
from  a  general  and  indefinite  notion  of  the  mercy  of  God,  but» 
from  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  that  divinely  appointed  sacrifice 
of  our  Lord,  which  alone  can  give  peace  to  the  conscience,  or 
joy  to  the  heart  of  a  repentant  sinner ;  without  which  belief 
the  publican  n^ver  could  have  departed  from  the  temple  "  jus^ 
tified"  in  the  sight  of  God. 

We  shall  just  notice  another  passage  which  we^  think  Mr* 
JSloomfield  has  incorrectly  explained,  John  viii.  44]  ort  i^ornc 
ean^  Kai  6  frarnp  awov.  "  otnce  indeed  he  is  a  liar  and  the  author 
of  lies.'*  This  passage  has  been  uniformly  misinterpreted^ 
The  difficulty,  it  is  well  known,  lies  in  the  words  way  XaX^  to 
}lf£v^c  eK  Tuv  i^Xiav  XaXci'  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  admirable  work 
on  the  Greek  article,  has  shewn  by  a  complete  induction  of  clas- 
sical authority,  that  the  indefinite  pronoun  ric  should  be  under^r 
stood  before  \aX^,  which  being  admitted,  the  rendering  will  be- 
come abundantly  easy  and  perfectly  suitable  to  the  context.     It 
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liad  been  said,  "Ye  are  of  your  father  the  Devil,"  it  is  here, 
added,  "  when  (any  of  you)  speaks  that  which  is  false,  he  speaks 
after  the  manner  of  his  kindred,  for  he  is  a  liar  and  so  also  is 

his  father,  o  varrfp  avr8." 

We  shall  now  close  our  remarks  on  this  very  useful  and 
learned  work ;  and  we  offer  to  Mr.  Bloomfield  our  thanks  for 
this  portion  of  the  fruits  of  his  long  and  anxious  labour.  A 
sincere  desire  that  this  publication  may  be  most  extensively> 
4iseful  has  urged  us  to  make  the  foregoing  observations.  We 
confess,  that,  at  a  time  when  so  little  interest  appears  to  be 
felt  for  the  advancement  of  theological  literature,  it  is  cheer- 
ing to  see  such  a  work  as  the  present;  and  as  the  external 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  biblical  learning  are  numerous  and 
discouraging,  we  are  the  more  anxious  that  a  work,  which 
boldly  comes  forward  to  overcome  them,  should  be  free  from 
every  intrinsic  defect.  Let  the  learned  author  aim,  in  the  re- 
<mainder  of  his  work,  at  a  condensation  of  the  exegetical  mat** 
4er,  and,  especially,  at  a  more  sparing  introduction  of  the  exe- 
getical annotations  of  the  German  commentators ;  whose  opi- 
nions as  grammarians  are  always  to  be  listened  to  with  defe- 
rence and  attention ;  but  whose  observations  as  divines,  we  can 
safely  dispense  with.  If  Mr.  Bloomfield  will  attend  to  our 
^suggestion,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  work  will  prove,  what  we 
earnestly  wish  it  may  speedily  become,  an  indispensable  work 
of  reference  for  every  one  that  desires  to  possess  a  profound, 
extensive,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament 


The  Laws  respecting  Pews  or  Seats  in  Churches.  Compiled  by  H.  S. 
English,  Attorney.  8vo.  pp*  150*  5s.  6d«  London.  Hatchard 
and  Son.     1826. 

The  arts  and  sciences,  and  even  the  pleasurable  avocations  of 
mankind  have,  by  the  growth  of  intellect  and  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  become  divided  into  channels,  the  ramifications  and 
minuteness  of  which  would  have  astonished  the  founders  of  the 
ancient  academies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  lawyer,  the 
churchman,  and  the  statesman^  though  they  may  take  a  general 
.view  of  the  literature  connected  with  the  profession  to  which 
they  belong,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  direct  their  more  immedi- 
ate attention  and  confine  the  nature  of  their  studies  to  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  their  profession.     By  this  means  every  branch 
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of  learning  beeomefl  thorougUy  iti^estigated,  and  tbe  general 
aequisitiong  thus  made  to  Uterature  and  the  fiberal  professions 
are  much  more  vfttuabte,  eertaiiiy  and  extensire,  than  thejr 
could  he,  were  the  attention  of  each  scholar  or  artist  directed 
to  a  more  general  or  less  minatt  and  laborious  course  of  m- 
quiry.  The  system  of  government  we  find  divided  and  atranged 
under  difierent  heads,  and  llvese  again  are  split  into  separate 
oiBces,  filled  by  inferior  ministers,  following  up  more  minttte 
subdivisions  of  the  general  heads  of  legiidative  mi.  polidoai  go* 
vemment.  In  the  Law,  we  have  the  several  departments  of 
Equity,  or  the  Law  of  Conscience ;  Common  Law,  or  Civii 
disputes  between  man  and  roan;  Ciimimil  Law  and  Crown 
Law.  All  these  are  settled  by  practice,  and  confined  wkUtt 
strict  and  certain  limits;— «ach  <^  those  several  branciies  are 
presided  over  by  Judges,  and  attended  by  gentlemen  who  would 
find  considerable  difll^ulty  in  adapting  their  knowledge  to  odier 
forms,  and  acquiring  the  praetiee  of  olh^  eoarts  tluin  those  to 
which  they  have  been  accnstomed.  With  these  views  we  natu- 
rally hail  with  pleasure  any  work  professing  to  treat  of  a  sab* 
ject  which  has  in  any  manner  escaped  the  lesesarclies  of  the 
schidar,  the  lawyer,  at  the  historian ;  and  the  eoMqpilatioB  now 
before  us  was  not  therefore  taken  up  without  interest. 

In  the  publuhed  works  upon  the  titles  to  estates,  the  law  rela* 
tive  to  pews  or  seats  in  churches  has  been  comparatively  over* 
looked,  and  the  general  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  requisites 
for  a  title  to  pews,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  and  defining 
that  title  witn  exactness,  is  often  productive  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous results.  It  frequently  affords  to  an  unwilling  pur- 
chaser a  loop-hole  to  creep  out  from  the  purchase  of  properly 
otherwise  unobjectionable,  and  is  often  the  means  by  whicn 
the  titles  to  the  largest  estates  are  affected* 

An  undertaking  therefore  of  this  kind,  if  accurately  and 
studiously  followed  up,  would  be  productive  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial  consequences  to  society,  by  clearing  up  that  whieh  is 
obscure  on  the  subject,  or  suggesting  improvements  which 
might  be  adopted  as  experience  might  dictate.  We  are  assured, 
however^  that  the  work  under  consideration  is  any  thing  but 
what  it  professes  to  be,  and  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  dis- 
appointment in  finding  two-thirds  of  the  compiler's  labours 
directed  to  the  investigation  of  matter  foreign  to  the  title  of  the 
work,  viz.  the  general  history  of  the  Church,  the  liabilities  to 
repair  it,  the  mode  of  levying  rates  for  that  purpose,  uid  va- 
rious other  topics  more  ably  treated  of  elsewhere,  and  far  better 
understood  by  persons  to  whom  the  knowledge  et  such  matters 
is  of  importance,  we  mean  churchwardens  and  pM4sh  ofiicers. 
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tbaa  they  ever  can  be  from  a  perusal  of  the  compilation  be- 
fore us. 

A  compilation  of  authorities  upon  any  distinct  branch  of  Law 
mu«t  always  be  of  sreat  utility,  but  to  render  it  so  it  must  be 
well  arranged  and  skilAilIy  digested ;  the  subject  should  be  di- 
vided into  scqparate  heads,  ami  dassed  in  alphabetical  order ; 
the  distinctioiis  in  i4>parently  conflicting  authorities  pointed  out, 
and  the  law  clearly  defined.  But  a  work  half  compiled,  and 
half  composed,  in  which  varying  opinions  and  dicta,  and  nncer*- 
lain  conclusions  are  left  to  speak  £or  themselves,  unaided  by 
any  attempt  at  arrangement  or  explanation,  or  with  an  attempt 
which  evinces  a  thorough  want  of  capacity  and  research  in  the 
compiler,  and  which  leaves  the  oiquirer  in  the  same  ignorance 
as  befi>re  is  mischievous  and  dangerous;  and  can  never  be  useful 
to  any  class  of  readers,  or  lead  to  any  bmefidal  practical  results* 
Of  this  description  is  '^  The  Law  of  Pews  or  Seats  in  Churches," 
and  if  it  be  the  reader  or  student's  wUk  to  arrive  at  accurate 
condusions,  it  really  does  noC  appear  to  us  that  he  can  ever 
reach  them  in  the  *  pages  before  nu  To  support  this  opinion 
we  might  quote  innumeiable  passages^  but  the  following  will 
suffice  to  shew  that  our  view  oi  the  merits  of  this  work  is  well 
founded.    In  page  62  the  compiler  says, 

*'  Prescription  may  be  supported  by  an  enjoyment  for  thirty-six 
years,  and  perhaps  any  time  above  twenty  years  is  good  presamplive 
evidence  of  a  faculty,  1  T.  R.  428.  But  where  a  pew  was  claimed  as 
appurtenant  to  an  ancient  messuage,  and  it  was  proved  that  it  had 
been  so  annexed  for  thirty  years,  but  that  it  had  no  existence  before 
that  time,  it  was  held  this  modern  commencement  defeated  the  prescrip* 
tive  claim.  5  T.  R.  296.  And  possession  alone  for  sixty  years  was 
held  insuf&cient.     1  T.  R.  428/' 

And  in  page  86  it  is  stated,  that "  an  uninterrupted  possession 
for  60  years  will  not  give  a  title  if  neither  a  faculty  nor  a  pre- 
scriptive right  appears.  1  T.  R.  4^8."  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  reader  is  here  referred  to  the  same  case  to  support 
Ihese  conflicting  and  opposite  statements.  No  attempt  is  made 
at  explanation,  nor  are  the  facts  which  could  lead  to  such  con- 
trary decisions  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 
We  are  not  told  that  the  one  quotation  is  the  mere  dictum  of  a 
Judge,  and  the  other  the  result  of  evidence  which  completely 
destroyed  all  pretence  for  supposing  a  title  in  the  person  who 
claimed  by  prescription.  The  first  quotation  from  1  T.  R.  428 
which  is  law,  is  rendered  so  doubtful  by  the  subsequent  equally 
positive  statements  that  nothing  like  a  sound  conclusion  can  be 
come  to  upon  the  subject.     If  the  compiler  had  condescended 
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to  employ  a  little  more  research  in  the  prbaecutioti  of  his  task^ 
he  would  have  found  that  in  the  one  case^  the  decision  against 
the  claimant  for  60  years  was  not  because  possession  for  that 
length  of  time  would  not  have  been  sufficient  evidence  to  war- 
rant a  jury  in  presuminff  a  faculty  or  grant  irom  the  ordinary, 
but  because  he  had  so  framed  the  declaration  of  his  right  as  to 
render  it  in  point  of  legal  formality,  impossible  so  to  presume; 
and  that  in  the  other  case  t^e  prescriptive  right  which  would 
have. been  presumed  from  a  possession  of  30  yeai's,  was  not  de* 
feated  by  the  evidence  that  the  pew  had  only  been  built  36 
years,  and  was  therefore  modern,  but  by  evidence  that  the  pew 
was  built  for  the  defendant  to  put  an  end  to  a  dispute  between 
him  and  another  person.  And  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the 
compiler  that  the  Judge  in  the  case  5  T.  R.  296,  referred  to  in 
the  pas:3age  above  quoted,  and  which  was  decided  in  1793,  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  had  it  not  been  for  tibie  evidence  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  possession  from  1758,  (35  years,)  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  warrant  the  jury  in  presumiag  a. faculty  to  the 
plaintiflTs  ancestors.  The  law  upon  this  point  is  however  clearly 
settled,  in  Rogers  v.  Brooks,  where  the  Judge  at  Nisi  Prius 
directed  the  jury  to  presume  a  faculty  upon  evidence  of  posses- 
sion for  36  years,  and  this  direction  was  afterwfurds  supported 
in  Banco,  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  Judges  observing, 
that  after  so  long  a  possession  every  thing  vras  to  be  presumed 
in  favour  of  the  party  in  possession.  Bare  possession  can  never 
give  a  right,but  ^s^sion  sapported  by  len^h  of  mrinterrupted 
enjoyment  will  afford  sufficient  presumption  that  the  party  in 
possession,  or  his  ancestor,  had  a  faculty*  It  is  nevertheless 
impossible  to  determine,  k  priori,  what  evidence  will  or  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  raise  such  a  presumption — ^it  must  vary  in  each 
particular  case ;  but  we  think  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  a 
point  of  law  well  settled,  that  an  unkiterrupted  possession  for  S6 
years,  or  for  any  period  more  remote  than  20  years  unanswered 
and  unopposed  by  evidence,  shewing  a  better  title  in  another 
person,  will  be  sufficient  to  support  a  title  to  a  pew. 

There  is  moreover  a  considerable  want  of  precision  in  the 
pages  before  us,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  defect  in  a  work 
professing  to  instruct  professional  persons  in  a  somewhat  doubt- 
ful branch  of  ecclesiastical  law*  Of  this  the  following  may 
serve  as  examples. 

•*  Mr  Williams,  in  his  Laws  of  the  Clergy,  cites  Watson,  c.  39,  and 
Gibson,  198,' as  authorities  that  there  may  be  a  custom  whereby  any 
particular  nimiber  of  the  parishioners  may  have  the  ordering  of  the  seats 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens,  as  in  Lon- 
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t[k)n,'  and  by.  the  like  custom  in  othet  places;  and  if  the  ordinary  in^'' 
terpose,  a  prohibition  lies  ;  but  this  is  against  principle,  and  therefore 
bad/'    P.  U. 

And, 

**  The  case  is  very  peculiar  in  the  city  of  London,  for  there  the 
churchwardens  repairing  the  chancel,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  churchy 
do  equally  dispose  of  the  seats  in  both  ;  but  it  must  still  be  understood 
^with  the  same  subordination  to  the  bishop  as  in  other  churches/'  P»15. 

Now  we  cannot  understand  very  clearly  what  is  here  meant, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  great  utility  in  being  told  of  doubts  if 
no  attempts  are  made  to  remove  them. 

'  **  In  some  places,"  says  the  compiler,  "  where  the  parson  tepairs  the 
chance],  the  vicar  by  prescription  claims  a  right  of  a  seat  for  his  family, 
and  of  giving  leave  to  bury  there,  and  a  fee  upon  the  burial  of  any 
corpse'     Johnson,  242, 243. 

"  A  man  may  prescribe  to  have  a  seat  in  the  chancel  as  belongmg  to 
an  ancient  messuage.     Noy,  133.     And  see  Johnson,  264. 

'*  But  the  following  from  Degge,  174,  seems  to  be  at  variance  with 
all  principle  on  this  head. 

"  *  The  law  is  now  settled  in  this  case,  that  a  man  that  is  owner  of  an 
ancient  messuage  may  prescribe  for  a  seat  in  any  part  of  the  parish 
church,  within  which  parish  such  messuage  stands,  although  he  have  not 
used  to  repair  it* 

'^  *  And  this  was  resolved  by  all  tlie  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  in 
an  action  on  the  case  brought  by  Buxton  against  one  Bateman,  for  dis« 
turbing  him  in  a  quire  in  the  body  of  Yolgreave  church  in  Derbyshire^ 
which  Buxton  claimed  by  prescription  to  his  house.  Buxton  v.  Bate*- 
man,  T.  4.  C.  2.  K.  B.  Rot.  463.  And  afler  affirmed  in  a  writ  of  error  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Vide  Syderfin,  88, 89,  209,  malement  report* 
So  that  this  point  is  now  settled  by  all  the  Judges  of  England !  ' 
'  **  But  Espinasse  seems  better  to  understand  the  report,  when  he  says, 
N.  P.  643.  '  It  seemed  in  this  case  that  the  declaration  ought  to  state 
repairs  ;   but  that  the  want  of  it  would  be  cured  by  a  verdict.'  "  P.  63. 

'  We  freely  confess  that  this  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  and 
we  regret  truth  compels  us  ta  add  that  a  confused  and  irregular 
jumble  of  authorities  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  total  absence  of 
all  attempt  to  explain  the  reason,  or  account  for  the  principle 
of  different  decisions  on  the  other,  added  to  some  repetition  and 
considerable  doubt,  form  the  prevalent  features  of  this  treatise. 
Instead  of  shewing  in  clear  and  concise  terms  the  requisites 
•for  a  good  title  to  a  pew,. and  under  what  circumstances  a  man 
may  safely  consider  himself  as  holding  such  a  title,  the  compiler's 


objeet  «cein»  io  have  beea  to  coafaae  KUlber  fltaa  espkin  ijat 
ducidate  die  sabjeot. 

In  p.  68,  the  compiler  has  ventured  to  give  us  hisownopinioil 
upon  a  most  material  and  important  point;  viz. — ^the  right  to 
sell  pews.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  to  our  comprehension^  the 
attempt  is  most  unfortunate,  for  the  passage  appears  not  only 
tidicuIou8«  but  diametrically  opposed  to  the  established  law  of 
the  land.     The  compiler  says — 

*^  The  owners  of  rights  to  pews  sometimes  sell  them,  or  attempt  to 
sell,  though  it  sufBciently  appears  that  no  title  can  be  made  against  the 
ordinary,  or  against  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  and  it  seems  as 
between  the  grantee  of  the  faeulty  and  the  purchaser,  the  former  might 
still  occupy  the  seat,  notwithstanding  such  sale." 

Now  this  is  very  true  of  a  bad  title,  and  very  false  of  a  good 
one ;  and  as  lite  right  depends  upon  the  validrty  of  the  title  of 
the  claiming  party,  whoever  that  claiming  party  may  be,  tlie  re- 
mark leads  to  nothing  more  than  if  he  were  to  say,  he  who  ha» 
3,  good  title  will  prevail  against  him  who  has  a  bad  one.  Be- 
sides we  hold  it  to  be  uncontrovertable  law  that  if  a  man  have 
the  right  to  a  house  and  a  pew,  he  may  sell  and  convey  the  pew 
as  wdl  as  die  house  to  a  stranger,  and  that  if  the  ordinary  at- 
itempt  to  remove  the  ntraxkaer  who  has  thus  acquired  a  r^bt,  a 
prohibition  will  lie  against  Idm,  and  we  have  yet  to  leam  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  law  of  England  to  permit  a  man  to  take 
advieintage  of  his  bWn  wrong.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  subsequent 
attempt  at  explanation,  and  a  reference  to  a  case  in  support  of 
the  compiWs  opinion,  but  the  case  referred  to  does  not  support 
the  law  as  stated  in  the  text,  and  both  the  passage  itself,  and 
the  endeavour  to  exi>Iain  it,  would  have  been  wholly  unneces- 
sary had  the  wor^  proceeded  upon  different  principles.  Again, 
what  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  to  the  mind  of  a  reader  anxious 
to  arrive  at  some  definite  result  than  the  following  passage  t 

**  In  the  following  case  which  lately  happened  within  the  compiler's 
knowledge,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  churchwarden  exceeded  his 
attdiority  or  not* 

^  The  occupier  of  his  own  fi^ehold  in  a  parish  in  Backinghamshire, 
obtained  the  leave  of  the  churebwardens  to  divide,  and  appropriate  to 
the  use  of  his  famfly,  half  a  publie  seat  in  the  church :  he  expended  a 
consideraUe  sum  in  nniking  and  litting  the  seat,  and  providing  basses, 
mats,  and  cushions,  which,  when  wcpcioiit,  he  renewed ;  sfterwaids  he 
sold  the  house  and  lefl  the  ooontry,  and  one  of,  die  then  churchwardens 
took  poascBaion  of  the  pew  and  fomiturc  as  his  own  private  right,  and 
^cootinuea  with  bk  jCunily  to  aae  it. 
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**  V&tbufm  Im  had  a  ]%iit  to  prefer  himself  in  die  diipontioo  of  the 
#00^  (whidh,  by  the  bye,  was  intended  to  be  sold  witb»  and  was  daioied 
'by  ihe  purchaser  of  the  bouses)  But  there  seems  great  question  whe* 
ther  he  can  justify  the  appropriation  to  bis  own  use  of  the  goods ; 
Degger.l7^,  holds  the  goods  unfixed  may  be  removed  by  him  who  set 
them  un»  and  quotes  8  H.  7.  12.  And  if,  as  others  say,  under  stat*  10 
H.  4.  they  become  goods  of  the  church,  and  may  not  be  removed  by 
him  who  found  them,  all  the  authorities  agree  that  the  churchwardens 
&re  but  the  trustees  of  the  parishioners,  if  they  sue  and  recover.  Degge, 
177;  Shaw,  74,  81. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  the  churchwardens  cannot  of  them- 
selves alien  the  goods  of  the  church,**    P.  87.  ^ 

Chapter  VI.  contains  a  summary  History  or  Account  of  Cho* 
pels;  including  Free  Chapels,  Chapels  of  Ease,  and  Private 
Chapels,  which,  as  it  does  not  contain  one  word  on  the  subject 
of  pews,  we  must  say  appears  to  us  in  a  great  degree  foreign  to 
the  compiler's  professed  mtention^  and  a  much  less  useful  8ub« 
ject  for  the  exercise  of  his  labours  than  the  one  proposed  in  the 
title-page.  The  last  chapter  consists  solely  of  selections  from 
the  new  church  acts,  which  may  be  useful  in  the  disposition  of 
pews  in  new  churches,  but  can  never  serve  to  elucidate  or  ex- 
plain the  title  to  old  aiid  ancient  pews. 

By  the  way,  we  had  almost  forgotten  to  notice  an  instance  of 
book-making,  we  believe  almost  unexampled.  In  page  66,  there 
is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  passage  printed  in  page  9,  beginning 
with  the  words  '^  Where  any  contention  is  about  a  seat  in  the 
body  of  the  church,"  and  ending  with  the  word  "  lurisdiction/* 
and  the  same  idea  is  repeated,  though  in  somewnat  different 
iangeage,  in  several  other  parts  of  the  work. 

It  is  an  invidious  task  to  censure  works  which  may  make  some 
amends  for  defective  arrangement,  accidental  error,  or  super- 
fluous matter,  by  throwing  out  bints  either  useful  in  themselves 
or  which  may  form  the  bams  of  more  important  or  instrucdve 
works;  but  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  public,  when  we  take 
upon  ourselves  to  exhibit  an  impartial  account  according  to  the 
best  of  our  judgment,  of  such  works  as  fall  under  our  notice. 
With  this  impression  we  have  not  hesitated  to  advance  our  un« 
biassed  opinion  on  the  little  compilation  before  us,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  compiler  may  be  led  to  other  and  more  sft<is<* 
factory  researches.  It  would  certainly  be  no  imworthy  or  use- 
less undertaking  to  follow  up  with  more  certainty,  precision,  and 
research  the  subject  of  which  this  book  professes  to  treat,  and 
BO  to  class  and  arrange  the  decisions,  opinions,  and  laws  relatrv e 
to  the  title  to  seats  or  pews  in  churches,  as  to  shew  clearly  and 
auccinctly  the  general  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  on  the 
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subjecty  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  individual  deci- 
sions arising  out  of  particular  circumstances  varying  from  those 
general  ruleis  which  have  prinoipally  marked  this  department  of 
our  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence. 

By  care  and  consideration,  cases  which  at  first  sight  appear 
irreconcilable  and  contradictory,  become  easily  separated  in 
principle  by  some  different  feature  which  may  be  overlooked 
on  a  slighter  review,  and  by  a  methodical  arrangement  and  a 
proper  reference  to  the  decisions  of  men  of  superior  knowledge 
and  experience,  combined  with  a  well-digested  construction  of 
legislative  enactments,— the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  at  first 
appear  to  liover  around  an  intricate  subject  become  gradually 
dispelled* 

Before  we  conclude  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers 
to  point  out  in  general  terms  the  leading  features  of  the  law  upon 
this  subject.  As  in  every  branch  of  learning  a  reference  to  first 
principles  is  the  only  sure  means  of  arriving  at  accurate  conclu- 
sions— so  the  law,  as  regards  pews  or  seats  in  churches,  will  be 
best  understood  by  adverting  to  their  origin. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  distinct  apartments 
were  assi^ed  only  to  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  the  state,  and 
down  to  the  time  of  tne  Reformation  no  regular  pews  or  seats 
were  permitted*  '  So  exclusively,  indeed,  did  the  incumbent  ex- 
ercise a  right  of  property  over  the  whole  of  the  church,  that  the 
few  distinct  seats  which  were  allotted  to  persons  of  quality  were 
moveable,  and  in  all  respects  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  in- 
cumbent ;  and  instances  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  ancient  re- 
cords of  the  Church  where  the  incumbents  have  bequeathed  the 
seats  to  their  successors  or  others  as  they  thought  tit.  The  im 
troduction  however  of  the  Reformation  and  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  the  feudal  system,  not  only  led  to  a  different  organiza- 
|;ion  of  the  Church,  but  to  a  more  general  division  of  property, 
r-this,  with  the  foundation  of  new  churches,  and  the  publicity 
necessary  to  the  propagation  and  establishment  of  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  led  on  the  pne  hand  to  the  erection  of  pews 
^nd  the  granting  of  faculties  or  licences  for  their  quiet  enjoy- 
ment by  the  ordinary,  and  on  the  other  to  an  almost  universal 
liberty  to  erect  seats  in  Churches  for  the  accommodation  of  per- 
sons attending  divine  service.  Hence  the  right  to  hold  pews  by 
prescription  and  faculty. 

In  more  modern  times  the  increase  of  the  population  called/or 
the  erection  of  other  churches,  and  the  better  to  encourage  per- 
sons to  assist  in  this  pious  undertaking  all  those  who  contributed 
to  the  founding  or  building  of  chui'ches  were  entitled  to  seats 
thejrein.    This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  customs 
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which  at  present  exist  in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
other  populous  towns ;  and  under  which  pews  are  granted  and 
enjoyed.  From  these  deductions  it  will  be  seen  that  pews  may 
be  held  either  by  prescription  or  immemorial  usage ;  by  faculty 
pr  grant  from  the  ordinary,  or  by  the  particular  custom  of  the 
place.  The  right  to  a  pew  by  prescription  may  be  supported, 
first,  as  belonging  to  an  ancient  messuage  in  the  parish ;  ^dly^ 
in  consideration  of  repairing  and  maintaining  the  pew ;  and, 
3dly,  as  being  derived  from  the*  founder  of  the  church,  or  from 
some  one  who  contributed  to  the  building  of  it.  And  it  is  suf^^ 
ficient  as  against  a  wrong  doer,  to  shew  an  uninterrupted  pos« 
session  of  30  years  to  raise  a  presumption  of  a  prescriptive  right* 
This  possession  will  maintain  the  right  to  the  pew  against  any 
claimant,  unless  such  possession  is  shewn  to  have  been  derived 
by  other  means,  or  a  better  title  is  made  out.  The  title  by 
faculty  may  be  supported  on  similar  grounds,  but  then  the 
right  must  be  claimed  as  appurtenant  to  an  ancient  messuage;  bu^ 
as  against  any  other  person  than  an  intruder,  if  it  be  shewn  that 
the  messuage  in  respect  of  which  the  right  be  claimed,  or  the  pew 
itself,  be  of  modern  origin,  possession  for  less  than  60  years  will 
XU>t  establish  the  right. 

The  right  to  hold  by  particular  custom  varies  in  different 
places,  as  in  London  and  other  towns,  where  the  church- 
wardens and  others  have  the  disposal  of  seats,  but  it  may  b^ 
useful  to  observe,  that  in  any  place  where  the  churchwarden^ 
and  the  major  part  of  the  parish  as  in  some  places,  or  twelve, 
or  any  particular  number  of  the  parishioners  as  in  others,  have 
for  time  out  of  mind  had  the  disposal  of  seats,  such  a  custom 
will  prevail ;  and  that  persons  deriving  titles  to  pews  by  any  such 
custom  or  usage  may  have  a  prohibition  against  the  ordinary  if 
he  interpose  to  deprive  them  of  their  seats. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  general  law,  we  shall  take  our 
leave  of  this  compilation  by  observing,  that  the  tide-page  raised 
expectations,  which  have  been  disappointed  by  a  perusal  of  th^ 
worlu 
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NOTICES. 

The  Chfistidn  FatmJation*  A  Sermon  preaefied  at  the  parish  Church 
of  St.  Mary  Stafford^  on  occasion  of '  the  death  of  the  late  Thomas 
Mottershaw,  Esqidre,  By  the  Rey.  W.  E«  Coldweli.,  M.A.r 
Rector  of  St.  Mary*s  Stafford^  and  domestic  Chaplain  ta  the  Earl 
ofRadeu.    Stailbrd  and  London.     1826. 

It  id  sometimes  remarked  th^t  an  oeeasionat  sermon  oJSer» 
not  itself  as  a  proper  snbject  for  critieism.  We  beg  leave  t<y 
thiek  otherwise.  We  wish  as  fitr  as  is  possible  to  separate 
the  pubfie  preaching,  and  the  pnbfie  authorship  of  the  Qergy, 
and  we  attribnte  to  the  former  the  most  extended  inftnenee, 
and  the  greatest  importance.  And  in  most  instances,  as  in* 
the  present  case,  can  only  jndge  of  tiie  general  preachin|f 
of  an  indmdual  by  the  publication  of  an  occaniona!  sermon. 

Although  strangers  to  the  rererend  author  of  the  senaotr 
before  us,  yet  we  hare  heard  the  report  of  Ins  activity  and 
seal :  and  since  we  read  his  Christian  Foundadcm,  have  heartf 
with  pleasure  that  his  well  meaning  labours  have  been  reward* 
ed  by  his  pious  Diocesan;  and!  if  we  venture  presently  to 
hint  that  he  lacks  in  any  measure,  that,  which  it  was  one 
object  of  Soioman  to  imp2n*t,  (P^ov.  i.  4.)  stilt  we  think  that  he 
errs  on  the  right  side.  Bat  in  the  serious  and  hnportant 
oflSce  of  rightly  dividing  the  wm-d  of  truth,  we  sincerely  wishr 
to  see  such  respectable  and  responsible  situations,  as  that  t& 
which  Mr.  Coidweli  h  called  at  St.  Mar/s  Stafford,  heM; 
as  is  now  booming  very  general;  by  gendismen  to  whom  the 
ervour  of  party  cannot  be  attributed.  We  consider  it  a  sure 
sign  of  weakness  in  that  minister,  who,  being  called  to  the 
rankff  of  Christ,  contents  himself  with  serving  under  the 
banner  of  ftinl  or  A-poSos: — or  who  decorates  the  order 
of  the  Church  with  the  fimtastic  ornaments  of  the  conventlcfe- 
The  Church  of  England  is  a  visible  form  of  the  Chureh  of 
Christ,  and  her  ministers  have  occasionally  reached  to  all 
the  purity  and  strength  of  Apostolic  perfection,  save  their 
plenary  inspiration;  and  present  to  tnose  who  now  tread 
lu  their  steps  a  way  to  the  highest  honour  and  the  brightest 
glory.  By  the  study  of  their  works  and  the  pursuit  of  their 
labours,  many  a  minister  is  now  moulding  himself  into  a  wise 
and  eiScient  teacher  of  the  mystery  of  righteousness.  To 
judge  from  Mr.  Coldwell*s  quotations ; — for  he  quotes  Hooker, 
Hall,  Taylor,  Hopkins,  and  Beveridge,  we  might  hope  that  he 
was  thus  following  the  light  of  those  stars  4  but  that  we  see 
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he  ba»  been  led  by  the  glunmers  of  otber  luminftriesy  and' 
we  maark  the  eilect  whieh  they  haye  hod  vtpon  his  way;-^ 
leading  hhn  from  the  toikome  but  honoiurable  ascent  to  the' 
temple  of  Fame»  to  wander  amidst  the  enfeebling  obscurities 
in  the  valley  below.  Mr.  Coldwell  may  plead  his  humility,, 
and  we  will  admit  the  plea,  after  warning  a  gentleman  of  such, 
popular  talent  of  its  deception ;  but  we  contend  that  the 
humblest  mind,  and  the  greatest  desire  for  simplicity,  are 
only  best  directed  hy  the  severest  cultivation.  Mr.  ColdweIl*a 
sermon  wiP.  exemphfy  this  opinion;  for  with  affected  simpli- 
city»  we  know  not  when  we  have  seen  a  more  p]«etendiBg 
composition. 

In  an  advertisement  it  is  said,  "  the  writer^  in  composing  and 
preaching  the  following  discourse,  was  actuated  by  a  desire  olf 
improving  to  the  spiritual  advantage  of  his  congregation  the 
melancholy  event  on  which  it  is  founded:"  and  this  idea  of 
improving  the  event  is  twice  repeated  in  the  Sermon.  Now 
it  IS  well  known  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  collocation  of  words 
used  by  HocJ^er  or  Taylor,  but  that  it  is  common  and  current 
at  the  convenjticle.  Not  that  we  should  object  to  use  a  phrase 
because  it  is  used  by  the  ignorant,  but  we  would  avoid  & 
set  form  of  words  which  gives  offence  or  which  tends  to 
assimilate  the  servke  of  the  Church  to  that  of  the  Chapel ;. 
and  more  especially,  if>  as  in  the  present  instance,,  the  obnox- 
ious word  be  not  used  in  its  grammatical  sense.  To  improve 
an  event,  is  to  advance  the  event  itself  from  one  decree  of 
g0Qdhes3  to  another ;  which  is  evidently  not  Mr.  ColdweB's 
meaning.  Indeed  we  fear  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  not  exactly  expressing  his  own  ideas. 

The  sermon  is  from  1  Cor.  iii.  S.  **  Other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid^  which  is  Jesus  Christ.**^  And 
although  the  text  seems  inappropriate  to  the  occasion  at  first 
sight,  yet  it  is  most  apt  in  tnis  case,  as  the  gentleman  whose 
memory  the  sermon  was  "  composed  and  preached,"  **  to 
rescue  from  oblivion^"  (p.  9.)  exulted  a  little  before  his  deadi 
that  he  was  on  the  right  foundation.  A  circumstance  which 
should  have  been  mentioned  in  the  exordium* 

Mr.  Coldwell  thus  commences : 

**  h  was  the  deelaMtion  ef  a  great  and  good  man,  on  his  death 
bed; '  I  have  Hved  to  see  that  this  wovkl  is  made  tqs  of  perturbatioDS.' 
Bvery  thing  in  it  is  liabk  to  po^uiddiiiD^s  and  vitiai^des,  even 
though  we  ahonild  eigoy  an  unimarmpted  eourae  of  earthly  &lieity,  yet 
in  the  midst  o£  life  we  are  in  dea^h^  and  may  be  saaumoaed,  at  any 
moment,  to  bid  an  everlasting  adiem  to,  all  its  hopea  ai;id  enjoyments* 
We  sometimes  see  even  good  men  snaXched  away  in  the  vigour  of 
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life — ^and'  in  the  midst  of  their  usefulness;  and  linder  ilie^*  seedling' 
severity  of  the  stroke,— ^forgetful  perhat»s  of  the  hand  -diat  ainites  iis» 
—we  are  tempted  to  ask  '  where  is  the  Lord  God  ojT  £^ah  t'*' 

In  pointing  out  the  character  of  this  passage  we  are  really 
afraid  of  being  charged   with  hypercriticism ;  Jbut  taking  it 
as  a  sample  of  the  whole  composition^  we  must  fearlessly  say 
that  it  is  far  froni  being  creditable  to  its  author's  tdleni.  "^Tbere 
are  error,  obscurity,  affectation,   and  confusion  of  thought. 
Nor  would'  we  speak  thus  plainly,   but  for  the  purpose   of 
shewing  the  author,  whom  we  believe  to  be  capatile  of  better 
things,  that  something  more  is  required  of  a  clergyniah  m' 
his  situation  besides  the  active  and  zealous  exercise  oFpopular' 
talent.     We  could  have  no  objection  to  the  words  of  nooker, 
if  used  as  his  language  always  should  be,-reither  more  strongfy 
to  express  a  leading  idea,  or  to  illustrate  the  writer*^s .  ideas': 
but  here  the  words  of  that  "judicious"  man  are  used  for 
common  place,  whilst  Mr.  Cold  well  enlarges  on  them  in  his 
own  native  eloquence.    He  speaks  of  bidding  an  everlasting 
adieu  to  the  hopes  and  enjoyments  of  earthly  felicity  which 
is  to  sav  God  be  with  them;  a  sense  which  we  think  the 
reverend  gentleman  did  not  mean  to  express.    We  also  mxy 
notice  the  confusion  which  arises  from  the  want  of  a  defini^d 
use  of  the  pronouns.     In  the  second  period,  we  know  not  Irttt 
that  the  personal  it,  refers  to  the  "  death  bed:**  and  in  the 
last  period  it  seems  that  when  we  are  snatched  away  iti  the 
vigour  of  life,  we  perhaps  forget  the  hand  that  smites  us;  biit 
we  cannot  divine  why  jour  survivors  should  exclaim  ^^  where  & 
the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  ?  '•  . ; ' 

The  sermon  is  divided  into  two  parts,  **  1st.  The  fouhditiofi 
on  which  the  real  Christian  builas  his  present  and'  eternal 
hope.  2d.  The  superstructure  which  he  raises  upon  it."  'A' 
division  more  promising  in  spite  of  the  wording  of  the  first 
part,  than  its  filling  up  is  satisfactory.  We  cannot  understand 
the  fondness  whicn  the  author  evinces  fqr  certain  phraseology. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  an  **  eternal  hope,"  as  put  in  contrast 
with  a  *'  present  hope."  A  present  religious  hope  is  re- 
specting eternity, 'and  expresses  all  that  the, mind  longs  tdr; 
but  cannot  distinctly  embody  in  its  conceptions.  The  atttihor 
also'spehks^of  an  '"  eternal  all ;"  and  these  and  othejf  expres- 
sions of  the  same  school,  we  fear  are  held  in  insidiottft  use, 
and  from  the  peculiar  mark  of  distinction  in  this  particular,  of 
a  ckss  of  people  with  whom  many  sincere  and  faithful  Chris-^ 
tians  WQuld  wish  to  associate^  but  are  unfortunately  rendered 
unfit  by  the  disadvantages  of  a  more  correct  taste/  atnd  an 
ordinary  portion  of  good,  sound,  solid,  common  sense. 
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Mr*  Cddwell  "  dvreUs"  upon  the  figure  whldi  occurs  in  hU 
text,  and  explaitm  the  meaning  cuid  the  manner  of  it.     The 
figure  is  sim{]4ey  but  fotdkie.     Christ  is  a  rock»  and  the  mind 
rests  in  deligfatfiil  security  upon  him.    A^in  he  is  a  Stone^ 
and  the  master  builders  lay  It  for  a  foundation.     But  not 
satisfied  with  the  simple  grandeur  of  this  figure  our  author 
ittmroves  it. .   "  It  was  laid/'  he  writes,  ^  in  the  deep  recesses 
or  the  Ahnighty  mindi  lynid  cemented  by  the  blood  of  *  the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world/  **     There  is  not 
in  aH  the  Scriptures  a  more  fearful  figure  than  that  which 
arises  from  llie  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  blood.    Nor  is 
t^ere  an  expression  which  requires  more  care  and  delicacy  in 
its  applicatic»u    The  figure  of  sprinkling  is  full  of  meaning, 
full  ck  transport*    Many  persons  never  near  a  grosser  appli* 
caticm  of  die  word  without  an  involuntary  shudder.     With 
what  feelings  then  will  they  read  tlie  metaphor  of  Mr.  Coldwell| 
who  likens  the  ^*  precious  blood"  of  our  Redeemer  to  cement, 
—the  grossness  be  his  own, — to  morter! 

**  It  is  a  sure  foundation  /*  the  author  writes,  '*  as  compre* 
{tending  the  mysterious  person,  the  mediatorial  oiffice,  righte- 
ousness, atonement,  intercession,  and  grace  of  the  Lord  Je&us 
Chiist.  Its  stabHity  consists  in  his  fini^ed  work  as  the  pro- 
phet, priest,  and  king  of  his  church  and  people.'*  P.  1 1.  In 
this  short  extract  again  we  are  led  to  notice  the  sad  confusion 
of  t^onght  m  which  tlie  words  are  plaoed.  How  can  the 
surety  of  the  foundation  cobsist,  with  other  things,  in  the  mys- 
terious person  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Which  person  does 
Mr.  Cold  well  mean  ?    The  personality  of  the  Xoyog^  or  the 

-^frnt^lta  aupicos  aftapriac^  or  the  (rvfif/u)p<j>oi  r^  ffb^/jLan  rtlg  ^d^rtg  ahrov  ? 

In  what  does  "  the  mediatorial  office"  differ  from  "  the  atone- 
ment and  intercession  ?"  And  how  can  the  work  of  Christ  be 
said  to  be  finished  as  the  priest  and  king  of  bis  church  before 
^he  final  victory  over  death,  the  last  enemy,  be  achieved?  Also, 
are  not  the  people  of  Christ  the  church  of  Christ  ? 

A  subdivision  of  the  first  part  speaks  of  ^'  an  utter  selfre^ 
nuncmtioUf  founded  on  a  deep  sense  of  depravity"  P.  13. 
And  again  we  have  to  charge  the  reverend  author  with  using 
words  raider  by  their  sound  ihan  by  their  sense.  That  ve 
must  utterly  renounce  ourselves  is  true;  but  not  in  aH  instances 
through  a  deep  seiise  of  depravity.  Can  such  language  be  ap- 
)>licaMe  to  the  congregation  of  6t.  Mary's,  Stafibrd  ?  Surely 
not*  Even  the  modest  weH  taught  female  must  renounce  heF- 
•aelf,  and  feel  her  wedcness,  and  lament  the  power  of  sin  upon 
lietr  heart ;  but  can  sueh  a  member  of  Mr.  Coldwell's  congre- 
gation be  charged  with  the  gross  and  offensive  term — dcgpra- 
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vity?  And  when 'the  ^cll  tneataing^  and'^ai  :flief/termJ9)^)[i^^^ 
moral  man/ wishes  to  lea^  £pam>'hai  Hector  the  wayofiot^msilr 
life^  can  he  be  correctly  told  that  he  is  deeply)  depraved  21  ^^<^ 
language  offends  him-widi  a  reHgionirhich. seems. jUx  ileal  vifK)|i) 
a  charge,  which  he  knows  is 'not  'Strictly  grounded <  upon;  th^ 
fact  of  his  life ;  whereas  'Were 'the  natare  pf  oviginal^in  pl^arlyf 
exfJained,  and  the  effect  jof  it  shewa'upon  l^i^bi^v^'aj:^'^^ 
fections,  be  adgfat  be  led^te  aeknoMrkdge'  atod  euihisiucejhi^ 
truth.  '      .'  f    f'l  A  '•• ;» '^ -^•(vj'^,4  i, 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  quotation  •  from  'Mrwi  Spae^s^ 
who  seems  to  tninkthat^^  the  M^MrrffrKC^fiire  will  fail  wil&<«rt>4M 
foundation,**  We  should  rather  think  .that  it  ^neveyr  .could.  h».V(^ 
been  built.  This  want  of  exact  meaning  iso  abmufit  iH  Mth 
Coldwdl's  language,  extends  also  to  his  logics  f.Iu^  tW  dis^ 
course  there  is  a  secondary  intuition  of  setting  before  tke  "S^a^. 
mense  multitude"  (p.  21.)  to  whom  it  was  preached  '^the;/r«^ 
and  effe^t£*  of  that  '*  hope  for  lime  and  for  ^ternU^  which  (tlie^ 
deceased  so  strongly  held."  Then  we  are  tiold  that, 4i^9e:e&! 
fects  were  in  **  his  love  oJ>the  word  of  God  ;"-^ia  pcivate  iq)4 
family  worship;  and  ^'  his  constant  attendance. upon  i^.  thi^ 
me^^ns  of  grace/'  P.  SO,  Zi.  And  that  the  fruits  uppea^red  f.^.in 
sdf-denying  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christ.*'  .  P»  2^«<  .»4^ 
again,- the  auditory  is  ^caUed  upon  to  'Vmark  the  effect  .-^.rh^ 
having  built  on  the  right  foundation,  as  it: appearedf  in, 4hM 
death/^  P.  ^;  and  are  told  that  the  closing  soene  m^m»it\s^ 
by  ^  kcly  serenity  and  peace;  deep  .humilky  «ad  wi$i^^c^ 
faith.**  .  i     ,.       ..,.  ,  .  , 

In  these  quotations,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  .autWir  do^9 
not  rightly  distinguish  between  the  fruits  and  leffecto.qf  xer 
ligion;  that  in  fact,  he  calls  the  efieots*  firuits;  aada^s  fnut9> 
effects.  Love,  peace,  and  faiths  which  JVIr.  ColdweU  cajls^efr 
fects,  are  fruits  in  the  Apoetle's  language.  Gal.  y.  ^;  apd.copf 
ttibuting  largely  to  benevolent  instituticMas/iwhic^i  Mr*;  GgidyreS 
calls  a  firuit,  is  an  effect.  ,.!:•,// 

'  Mr.  ColdweU  appears  to  be  affected  with,  his.fiubjei^t.as.h^ 
proceeds,  and  addresses  the  ^'  multitude"  befi»>e  hio^Liiivm^iei^ 
cited  feeKngs.  ^'  Suffsr  me,"  he  saye^,  '^  to  address., yof^fa^ii 
dying  man- speaking  to  a  dying  congregation;''  CHdMei^^of^Qfi 
borrowed  last,  from  three  sermons  by  the  JBisbop  of  Lij^b^l^i 
P.  39,  but: which,  ^loto' really  borders  upon  the  opposite isidl^r^f 
seriousness.  Agaiu^  he  aske  "  What  Angel  of  light;  jQ]:;^,i|irh9:t 
Demon  of  darkness  has  told  you  that  yeu  sbalV  evei:|^}i^,,o^ra 
deathbed?"  P.^Sl,  and  bids  th^m^^. place  th|3,fing^.i0£jrfs^ 
nation  on  the  lip  of  complaint"  P.S3«o  But  this  task. is, ^ too 
difficult  for  us.    We  cannot  keep  silence*    We  cannot  inr  duly 


^0^t»mmf6AA(m'<ft  tb]s>  kind  b>pa80  before  us  without 
matldng  our  sense  of  its  character. »  Of  the  author's  sincerity 
nm^hlave'the-  highest  opinion;'  we  believe  him  to  be  a  preacheir 
df  warfti  feelings  «eaIous  and  pious;  but  we  ask  if  the  sermoq 
i^hich  we  have  examinecl  be  worthy  of  a  writer  who  quotes 
Hooker  and  Tayloi^ ; — ^if  it  be'  worthy  of  the  Rector  of  St, 
Mai^, '  Stafford ; — 'if  it  be  worthy  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
df  Engiatid?'  All  we.  desire  to  see  in  such  a  sermon,  is  soun4 
doctrine  stated  with  simplicity : — plain,  simple,  but  earnest  Ian** 
|tta]g>e/'free'froin  the  afiectation  of  fine  writing,  and  free  also 
wcm  the^  aifectation  of  sentimental  sanctimony.  There  is  a 
Bttte  offensive  word  by  which  the  style  and  manner  of  the  ser- 
'Hfton  before  us  is  characterized,  which  we  will  not  use,  however 
we  may  lament  that  the  Rector  of  Stafford  should  give  to 
others  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  But  we  must  say,  that  that 
proportion  of  the  'congregation  of  St.  Mary,  which  are  capable 
of^tifiderstaoding  a  good  sermon,  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  it 
fe  both' the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  Church  to  provide  for 
fhem,  sound  doctrine,  in  plain,  unaffected,  but  scholar-lik6 
discourses  :r-discourses  which  the  preacter  shall  himself  well 
Understand ;  the  arrangement  of  which  shall  be  clear  and  lucid; 
ii^tbe  discussion  of  the  several  parts  logical; — the  sentences 
di^plffyibg  method; — ^the  perioas  connected  in  their  several 
Biembei^,  and  the  language  simple  and  idiomatic.  Now  all 
this  may  be  done,  and  still  leave  Mr.  Coldwell  in  the  possessioa 
of  that  wanoAth  of  feeling,  and  earnestness  of  manner,  which 
pleases  another  portion  of  his  hearers*  But  if  he  perseveres  iii 
the' rhapsodical  style,  making  the  whole  interest  of  his  preach- 
ing turn  upon  the  morals  of  high  seasoned  confection,  which 
are  thrown  around  him  more  like  a  shower  of  comfits  at  a  birth- 
day, than  likfe  the  seed  which  the  sower  scatters  on  the  earth,-— 
his  preaching  will  continue  to  be  exclusive,  and  he  will  sacri- 
fiee  the- interei^ts  of  many  to  feed  the  excitement  of  a  party. 
We  dare  venture  to  say  that  such  sermons  as  this  one  are 
highly  wcflcome  to  a  certain  class  of  people ;  but  that  they  can 
n^her  inform  the  minds,  nor  impress  the  hearts  of  those  who 
atl^n^ '  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  being  taught  the  >natur(^ 
bf'iiiejhundlation  of  their  religion,  and  how  they  are  to  be  built 
upon  It  We  can  easily  imagine,  and  we  are  well  a^^re  of  the 
mitfi,  that  whilst  such  discourses  are  applauded  by  a  party,  they 
fkil  to'  make  any  impression  favourable  either  to  rel%ion  or  :to 
the  preacher,'  upon  a  number  who  are  really  desirous  of  know^* 
iBg  the  way  of  life;  and  of  walking  therein.  And  for  what-hor 
nour  or  advantage  are  such  sermons  exclusive  i  Aa  a  com*- 
position^  the  one  before  us  is  faulty  to  a  degree.     His  aiv 
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rangement  is  confused ;  its  periods,  are  disjointed^  tli^  m&th^ 
bers  are  unconnected,  and  inflated  with  sounding,  but  reSmi^ 
dant  words;— 'and  the  words  themselves  convey  no  distinct 
ideas,  but  rather  dbtract  tjie  attentiotl  by  their  linnecessaf y 
occurrence :  and  the  whole  is  ornamented  with  expi^essioni 
and  phrases,  indicative  of  a  party,  but  tasteless^  puerile,  and 
inaccurate.  Nor  is  this  a  question  of  mere  taste,  or  of  thte  pre- 
cision of  thought,  and  elegancy  of  language  of  Mr.  Coldwell'^ 
sermons.  It  is  a  question  of  a  lar  deeper  interest, — whethe^ 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  hb  used  as  a  inere  means 
of  excitation  upon  the  heated  minds  of  a  favoured  fbw,  to 
the  disgust  and  exclusion  of  others ;  assimilating  the  church  to 
the  conventicle ;  or  ought  to  be  a  right  dividing  of  the  word  of 
truth — exhorting,  instructing,  explaining,  and  enforcing  tt  ;*— 
searching  into  the  nature  of  the  heart  and  affections ;  and  ap^ 
plying  the  remedy  which  Christ  provided  for  their  weakness 
and  smfulness ;«— shewing  to  men  their  real  want  of  i^lrgion  t6 
enable  them  to  become  heirs  of  God ;  and  building  thenfi  u^ 
on. their  most  holy  faith.  We  decidedly  pronounce  that  Mr. 
iCoIdweirs  style  of  sermonizing  is  injurious  to  the  character  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  interest  o?  the  Church ;  and  we  hope  bo  A 
for  his  own  credit,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  paiishidhers,  that  !£§ 
will  study  some  of  the  authors  whose  names  he  has  paradedy 
and  compose  his  discourses  in  future  in  a  correct  workman- 
like manner,— in  such  a  way,  that  whilst  they  do  not  offend  th^ 
criticaljudgment,  they  may  instruct,  please,  and  affect  the  maik 
of  plain,  solid  understanding.  We  feel  assured  that  Mr.  Cold^ 
^efi  ha^  too  much  good  sense  to  continue  to  barter  his  meani 
of  usefulness,  for  a  dangerous  and  suspicious  popularity.  • 


iSuspirium  Sanctommf  or  Hdly  Bfeathings;  a  Series  qf  Prdyers  finr 
ipvery  day  in  the  month.  By  A  Lady.  8vo.  Pp.  266.  Londoil* 
launders  and  Otley.     1826. 

Though  n(me  ckn  be  more  confident  tbah  burselves^  thai  fw 
die  ^putposes  of  private  as  well  as  of  public  devotion,  our  ad« 
ttirable  Liturgy  suppHes  us  with  every  form  that  can  bejaeoear 
am  to  the  devout  Christian,  and  that  the  *f  holy  brei^thi^j^s^!' 
idnch  we  find  there,  can  nfever  be  exceeded,  in  chastity  and  J)il- 
•fity  of  hnmiagei  true  devotion  and  correct  principles,  yet  we 
tdibuld  be  loath  to  check  the  endeavours  of  privatte  zncMvidual^ 
to  eiidK>dy  their  own  *'  breathmgs,''  after  the  fashion  of  the 
book'bifore  m.  The  Liturgy  is  an  admirable  model'to  .(ea<)h  us 
how  to  pray^  and  what  to  ask,  in  all  conditions  of  life,  yet 
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there  must  always  -Wa  variety  in  the  private*  feeUngs  of  indivi- 
duals, thai;  may  conduce  to  the  production  of  a  set  of  offices, 
.(if  we  may  so  call  iliem)  more  suitable  to  the  closet  than  tKe 
church.  Especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  they  are  drawn  up 
in  the  first  person ;  family  prayers  are  in  fact,  after  all,  public 
prayers ;  but  the  truly  devout  Christian  cannot  fail  to  desire 
frequently  to  address  to  the  throne  of  God's  grace,  his  own 
individual  petitions,  to  commune  with  his  Maker  in  absolute 
privacy ;  and  though  indeed  in  such  cases,  it  might  seem  ab- 
surd to  think  of  praying  in  the  word^  of  another,  yet  is  it  by 
no  means  so,  when  we  consider,  that  besides  a  due  supply  of 
words,  he  may  find  thoughts  suggested  to  him,  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  occurred,  and  be  reminded  of  blessings  or 
of  wants,  of  which  bis  own  memory  might  perhaps  fail  to 
admonish  him.  In  short,  though  the  wants  and  feelings  of 
individuals,  must  vary  in  some  degree,  in  most  they  will  agree. 
We  are  all  of  one  family,  all  the  children  of  one  parent,  we 
l^ave  all  our  abode  in  the  same  place,  all  subject  to  the  same 
wants,  all  dependent  on  the  same  Being  for  every  thing  we  can 
wish  for  or  desire.  Though  this  book  is  without  a  name,  pro- 
fessing only  to  be  the  work  qt  a  Lady^  rumour  tells  us  it  is 
the  work  of  lady  Charlotte'  Bury^  of  the  noble  House  of 
Argyle ;  and  we  must  confess,  her  rank  has  led  us  to  bestow 
rather  particular  attention  on  her  book.  Religion  it  is  true  is 
the  same  to  all ;  and  we  well  know  that  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  we  know  that  the  rich 
and  the  poor  will  one  time  or  other  be  brought  to  meet  to- 
gether, for  that  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.  Yet  we 
nke  to  see  a  sense  of  all  these  circumstances  duly  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  the  higher  orders  amongst  us.  We  Y^ell  know 
under  what  painful  pressures  the  poor  and  the  destitute  must 
often  make  their  prayers  to  God,  but  it  must  be  from  wants  of 
a  different  nature,  that  the  higher  orders  are  led  to  address 
the  throne  of  grace.  In  the  cas,e  of  the  lowly,  distressed 
children  of  men,  we  must  naturally  expect  some  yearning  after 
temporal  objects  to  mingle  itself  with  their  devotion,  but  when 
tbeir  superiors  retire  to  pray,  we  may  w^ll  expect  it  to  be  from 
a  deep,  perhaps  an  ei^Ciusive  sense,  of  their  spiritual  wants, 
and  of  the  weaknesses  arid  infirmities  of  their  mortal  nature, 
"  He  that  humbleth  himself  sheiW  be  exalted."  Christian  humi- 
lity may  be  the  same  in  all,  but  it  is  certainly  more  difficult, 
and  more  ornamental,  in  the  great  than  in  the  lowly-bom.  It 
bespeaks  an  understaiidii^g^  xiq%  ,^fiz:^led  and  bewildered  by 
the  accide^toj  distinctions  of  liumau  sociiety ;  an  understand- 
ing, which,  while  they  are  outwardly  **  rich  and  increased 
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with  goods,  and  seem  to  have  need  of  nothing,^  tells  th^diat 
without  holiness  to  the  Lord*  they  are  as  **  wretchedi  and 
miserahle,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked/*  as  the  most  ab^et 
outcast  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Besides,  piety  in  the  great, 
must  be  the  greatest  possible  encouragement  to  those  beidw 
them  to  cultivate  the  same  holy  disposition.  If  the  high  and 
mighty  in  the  sight  of  men,  are  seen  humbly  to  acknowledge 
their  manifold  weaknesses  and  infirmities  and  wantsj  before 
God,  what  can  those  below  them  think,  but  that  in  a  teli^ious 
point  of  view  they  are  all  equal,  and  have,  notwithstanding  aH 
outward  appearances  of  distinction,  the  same  weaknesses,  thfe 
same  infirmities,  and  the  same  wants,  and  that  all  are  equally 
expected  to  set  their  affections  on  things  above,  and  not  6^ 
things  on  the  earth.  There  is  also  nothing  more  repulsivj 
in  modern  prayers,  or  offices  of  devotion,  thani' certain  v;^lgax^ 
isms  of  language,  so  common  among  the  enthusiastic  and  uqt 
educated  worshippers  of  the  Almighty,  as  to  be  notorious  t# 
all  sober-minded  Christians.  Every  day  we  heat  of  hybuw; 
and  prayers  composed  for  particular  occasions,  that  are  quite 
revolting  to  persons  of  good  taste,  and  chained  piety. '  The 
simplicity  of  language  therefore  observable  in  the  p^ayer^  of 
this  writer,  has  struck  us  forcibly,  and  must  recommend  them 
to  our  notice  and  regard.  A  few  specimens  will  be  siiffieie)^ 
to  shew  what  we  mean,  and,  (as  we  trust,)  to  recommeni  tBfe 
publication  as  a  very  meritorious  work.  It  is  dedicated  ^tb 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  with  some  intimation  of  an  a6c\it'- 
rence  in  the  Ufe  of  the  author,  which  we  cannot  explain. 

*'  To  whom  can  an  attempt  to  render  homage  to  our  holy  faith  h$ 
more  appropriately  dedicated,  than  to  one  w}k>  is  so  emifuently.di^ 
tinguished  by  his  piety  and  learning,  and  to  whom  (under  Providenc^ 
I  am  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  my  life  at  the  peril  of  hif 
own?"  .  ,, 

The  book  begins  with  a  selection  of  scriptural  motives  ib 
prayer,  and  denunciation  from  the  same  source,  against  such  itfi 
neglect  to  pray.  Then  follow  morning  and  evening  prayers,  ffer 
every  day  in  the  month.  We  shall  transcribe  one  oi  ekih>  itri 
from  the  very  beginning,  for  selection  is  not  necessary.  *t^e 
first  two,  indeed,  apply  as  well  to  the  first  4ay  of  the  yearl  as 
of  the  month,  and  may  be  regarded  therefore  as  mor&.coiK^^se- 
hensive  in  their  nature.  */  .. 

"MORNING  PRAYER  ^  ^^;j 

■     J 

"  FOR  THE  FiaST  DAY  OP  THE  YEAR*.      "  .  '  '  *    "'^ 

^  MERcrrvL,  ever  blessed,  and  Almighty  Lord  43od;  I-praiad  diee, 
worship  thee,  I  laud  and  magnify  thy  holy  name.     Thou  callearme 
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to*  th6  commencement  of  a  new  year ;  and  I  bring  to  the  footstool  of 
thy  throne  the  first  offerings  of  nly  wakhig  deiiiei^^  praising  and-  thanking 
thee  for  thie  blessings  vouel)saf<^-  unto  me,  and  implormg.  Ilieiff  conti* 

ittMHibe.-'  ■••••':■.•  -r  " 

.'-■^  itdiesiKeita'reeal  tonmy^inind  roy.owii  unworthloess^  ^nd<  thy- in. 
effable  i^ofxlness,  paitienoe*  'Boeri^y,  and .  longHauSering ;  with  all  my 
relaps^  into 'sin^^ and ^all  my  fbrgetfulness  of  thee;  and  I  earnestly 
4}e$ir^  <by  the -grace  of^tbekHoly  Spirit  to  be,  strengthened  for  the  future, 
and  by  the  blood  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  to  be  pardoned  for  the  past. 
.  *^  I  furthei:  implore  theci  0  Gqd  of  ajl  mercies,  tp  confirm  my  good 
X^soluiipoSy.  ^th^t  my  foot^t^ps  slip  not;',  and  to  lend  me  thy  divine 
.  ai4j  so  that,,  with  the  new  year,  ,1  may  walk  in  newness  of  life  ;  for, 
\^ithout  thijpe  especial  favour^  I  know  that  I  can  do  no  manner  of  good. 
.  In  order  to  obtain,  this  unspeakable  blessing,  grant,  heavenly  Father, 
that,  on  all  the  ensuing  days  which  thou  mayest  be  pleased  to  allot  me 
on  earth,  I  may  neyer  be  hindered,  by  my  fault,  or  that  of  others, 
from  coming  to  thee,  morning  and  evening,  to  pour  out  my  soul  before 
thee  in  penitence,  in  petition,  in  reverence,  and  in  love.  For  thou, 
O  God,  hast  said,  *  Repent  ye  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out.'  *  I 
.am  he' that  UottetH'out  thy  transgressions.!  ,  If  thou  seek.himfhe  wiU 
be. found  of  thee.. 

.*f  *  Who  is  God  save  the  Lord  il  and  who  is  a  Rock,  save  our  God.' 
'  Agraciofis^God  and  merciful,  slow  to  ai^er,  and  of  great. kindness' 
.  "  To  all  those  dearest  to  me,  absent  and  present,  give,  most  gracious 
God,  ^y  divine  grace*.  Raise  those,  that  fall ;  strengthen  those  that 
^^ajad;  confirm  the.  wavering ;  awaken  the  supine;  and  bring  them 
ail,  >  Pi  God,  to  one  fold,  under  one  Shepherd,  through  the  mercies  of 
our  precious  Saviour's  atonement. 

**  If  any  of  these  are  in  sorrow,  trouble,  sickness,  need,  or  any  other 

adversity,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  by  land,  under' their  own  roof, 

or  by  the  v^y  side,  or  on  the  devouring  ocean,  O  God,  do  thou  look 

down  upon,  their  several  necessities,  and  be  to.  them  a  very  present  he^ 

in  trouble.    Pardon  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any,  O-  God ;  and  teac^ 

me  from  iny  heart. to  forgive  liiem,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  3  ,pour  into 

my  heart  that  spirit  of  gentleness  which  is  firom  above.  Thou,  O  God, 

Jj^LSt  jsaid  that  I  am  not  to  forgive  my  fellow-creatures  seven  times,  but 

.until  seventy-t^mes  seven.     Thy.  words,  O  God,   are,  *  Love  Jour 

.q^nuesy  .ble^$  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  yoa, 

,and  p^ay  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you  ;  that 

ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'     Grant, 

most  heavenly  and  almighty  God,  that  I  maybe  indeed' one  of  thy 

children ;  and  send  down  thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  me,  that  I  may  liv^m 

cliarity  with  aHlhen. 

"  May  I,  in  no  one  thing,  O  God,  trust  to  my  awn  stcengtb ;  *  For 
because  that  thou  hast  trusted  iii  diy  works,  and  in  thy  treasures  (saith 
the  Lord,  to  a  proud  nation),  thoushalt  also  be  taken ;  but  who  trusteth 
in  the  Lord  his  God,  mercy  embracetH  him  on  every  side.' 

'«  (Xsfo  me,  heftvenlyJuord  God^  giver  of  all  g^od£ifls,.pec8eY«ranGe 
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tati  t^tcen  ht  my  lawful  utidtrtricngB;  may  arffry^tenre^air  ^c«ted 
to  me  on  earth,  be  ae  employed  tliat  I  nuty  rpdaeia  kwl  tine^  «nd--^«iiail 
iiie  last  day  and  liouv  oometb,  MHiy  i  1^*  fiHiiid.ihaieikiBgV'  alMMigr>fai 
faith,  relying  upon  the  merit*  of  my  Loni'  and  Sawiowr  Jeau^  fihamfy 
IB  whose  blessed  name  I  offer  up  thia  prayer,  and  to  whom,  with  diee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honour  and  glory.    Ainm*^  '    ' 


"  ^Oa  TBS  YULST  DAT  OV  TBE  TSAE< 

**  Grant,  O  Lord  Grod  JehovaTi^  Father  of  all  mercies,  that  as  I 
kneel  liow  before  thee  on  thi^  evening  of  another  year,  blessing  thee 
for  past  mercies,  and  imploring  their  continuance,  T  may*be^  femitd 
every  riiture  evening  of  my  Ine ;  •  for  we  know  not  wheh  the  master 
of  the  liouse  cometh,  at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  die  cock^ero^^g, 
or  in  the  morning/  And  whenever  he  may  come,  O  God  of  all  grace, 
grant  that  I  may  he  found  watching.  Vouchsafe  to  hear  the  petitions 
which,  with  this  renewed  ^och  of  life,  I  now  offer  up  to  thy  mercy 
seat. 

**'  May  I  A^low  after  righteousness,  godliveas,  ikith,  poace,-  ^d  lor^ ; 
and  make  all  ray  temporal  desires  .to  be  in  subjection  ip  those  hea- 
venly ones.  May  I  pass  henceforth  every  day,  whi0h  is  given  to  me 
en  earth,  in  the  progressive  attainment  of  thy  favour ;  59  $haU  ^I  l>e 
w^ll  with  me,  whatever  may  betide. 

**  When  aorrow,  sickness,  perplexity,  wearisomeness,  ai«ail  me,  may 
I  fly  to  my  Bible  for  comfort  and  aid ;  for  therein  are  the  ^yords  of 
eternal  life.  Happiness  here,  and  everlasting  happiness,  are  contained 
therein.  God  Almighty,  graot  that  it  may  not  be  a  sealed  book  to 
me  ;  but  open  thou  the  eyes  of  mine  understanding;  and  *  may  I  con- 
tinue in  the  things  which  I  have  learned,*  and  have  been  assured  ofi 
Inflowing  where  1  have  learned  them,  and  that  from  a  child  I  hare 
known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  miike  me  wise  imtp 
salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesusi. 

"  May  I  remember  and  ever  hold  fast  the  blessed  truth  that  stU 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  correc- 
tion, and  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
periect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  s31  good  wprks.  Bless  this  house 
with  religion,  peace,  and  love.  Take  all  its  inhsfbitants  under  tlie 
shadow  of  thy  wings ;  ke^p  them  firom  all  evil ;  guard  them  through 
the  night,  and  awaKcp  them,  to  a  new  day  with  more  intense  sentimenLta 
of  love  to  thee,  and  a  more  steady  desire  to  do  thy  will. 

**  Bless  all  those  dearest  to  my  soul,  absent  or  jireseut  i  correct 
their  evil  propensities ;  confirm  their  ^ood  ones ;  lead  th^m  tlirougfa 
this  life,  O  God,  ao  that  tliey  lose  not  ^at  life  whlph  is  eternal. 

**  Pardon  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any.  Take  frgm  mj  heart  iffl  bft- 
temess  towards  them ;  and  though  I  guard  myself  agiplnst  their  maHos^ 
may  I  never  harden  my  heart  towards  them,  b\it  strive  to  imiu^  the 
blessed  Jfesus  who  pardoned  all,  ev&k  on  the  oroas-ir 
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y  ^  9%iniif>{iiii3^er1»'CM)>apdm^»ce wih  all mmfciiidy  Uiedown 
HokBhB  myrtst  t  and  maf  I,  Atei%ht$(  VnAMTr  ihrough  faith  hi  ^ 
liiood  of  ite  £fBmb,  ao  Ik  cbwa  ia  bjfe%  Ittst  dee]b  «alia  and  un- 
iimiiA>ied,  «id  arise  tb  be^wttb  th^  for  evev.    Amen" 

"  Inije  8iw)e  ^a  piemdfift  tfc^  :^]?ole  pf  tjiese  aolemn  ad- 
dresses to  the  Almighty',  bespeakipg  ^ucjb  ^  ^eq^  ^d  fe^ii)g 
pf  the  blessed  hopes  and  prospects  of  pure  Christianity,  as  do 
great  credit  to  the  heart  at)d  understanding  of  the  ncble  author. 


4  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Martin's  Church,  Birmingkamy  or  Sunday, 
October  9,  1^25^  m  befuUf  of  the  General  Institution  of  i>eaf  and 
Dumb  4JhMren  at  Edgbaston,  near  Bi^minghanif  and  pubHsked  at 
the  particular  Request  of  the  Committee  of  that  Institution,  By  the 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev,  Henry^  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry,    8vo,    Pp.  £4,     2*.    London.     Rivingtons. 

'  In  thiftyery  interefitsng  appeal  in  behalf  of  an  excellent  Inslitu- 
fion,  the  Bishopi  alter  passing  fpom  the  conaideration  of  our 
'Xord^s  miraculoius  cures  of  bodily  infimdMQS  to  that  of  .the  re- 
.  medie^  vhidi  He  has  provided  for  our  apirkual  Qifjadicis^  pro* 
ceeds  to  consider  first.  The  deptortble  gtftte  of  th.e  de^f  find 
dumb  while  unrelieved  ;  secopdly,  The  change  wrought  by  the 
relief  which  the  Institution  affords ;  and  he  concludes  with  a 
practical  application  of  the  subject  to  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  various  ^lagaes  in  the  congregation.  We  have  only  room  for 
the  following  touching  and  affecting  enumeration  of  the  priva- 
tions under  which  the  uninstructed  person  labQurS|  who  is  deaf 
and  dumb  frpm  the  birth. 

''  He  aedoia  doomed  ftlmo^t  wholly  .to  hopielip^  ignorance.  He  can 
neither  make  enquiries,  nor  receive  answers.  Incapable  of  hearing, 
so  as  to  imitate,  he  can  never  acquire  language.  The  fetter  of  the  ear 
chains  the  tongue.  And  to  all  the  benefits  of  social  intercourse  he  is 
little  l^ss  a  stranger.  He  sees  at  times  vivacity  and  every  sign  of 
anin^ated  enjoyment  in  the  eountenance  and  gestHrea  of  those  affound 
him — but  to  him  it  is  all  unintelligible  and  uninteresting. 

**  Life,  with  aH  its  chequered  varieties,  is  to  him  but  an  unifi^rniy 
cheerle93»  dreary  blank.  He  is  never  more  solitary  than  when  in  com- 
pany. Tb^  suggestions  of  friendly  counsel,  the  soothing  vojee  of 
the  con^orter,  and  the  no  less  salutary  admonitions  of  the  reprover 
never  reach  his  soul.  He  cannot  give  vent  i/o  the  eAaaions  of  aTOctioo, 
or  pour  fgrtb  the  tribute  of  gratitude. 

*^  'the  proclamation  of  sii>  forgiven,  of  a  crucified  Saviottr,  and  a 
recbncSed  Father,  '  that  sound  which  baa  gone  throDgh  all  -the  eavtii, 
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even  unlo  ibe^end  of.  the  world*!  paMM^  idm  by*  Amdai  its  pealing 
echoes,! itsiaip«faieaipg  swiiiiiaii^  i^  touching. i^pe^ls,  h^ stands infen- 
dhle ai)d  ttmnovecL  ^  Theflw^sd  of.the^Spii|U^wjii«b.i8 i^;9r9rd of 
God/caanot  pie^^e'tliehiirri^VQf  Us  e^ri<^  ^pes^r^  to.hi$4inprir. 
soned  souL  The  cusCoraary  f  haaaels  Jit  kast^  by  whicU  he  iT^ul^  1)^. 
of  his  God,  are' cut  off;  aod  we.uauaUy.  fiiul.Au;ii,,iid^ut'  pcftyenK 
without  Godin  the  world«^  .  P..LO*  .1.4.,   ,.,(    ., 

We  hope  that  these  extracts  will  not  only  exhibit  ah  example 
of  real  excellence  in  composition ;  but  also  serve  to  give  addi- 
tional publicity  to  the  merits  of  an  Institution  that  benevolentlv 
and  successfully  (as  far  as  human  efforts  can  succeed)  end^ea* 
TOurs  to  remove  the  afflictuig  infirmities,  whidiare  heire-so 
feelingly  depicted,  and  that  is  open  to  the  whole  kingdonit^and 
therefore  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Xoc^n- 
couragement»  / 


The  Dangers  hy  which  the  Established  Church  is  menaeed'dithefirdiiMt 
'  time.    A  Sermxm  preached  at  the  Archdeacoi^s  Visitattonf '  held  ^ 

London,  AprU  18,  1826,  by  W.  M.  Huatocx,  M,A.  Rector,  ofHeP-^ 
,  UngtoUi  in  the  County  of  Norfolk^  and  Lecturer  of  DedJicmi^  "Essex* 

8vo.    Pp.  %5.     Is,  6(/.    London.    Rivingtons..    1826. 

T&is  18  a  very  excellent  and  impressive  discourse^  *  Having 
briefly  noticed  the  duties  of  the  Christian  nmiistry,Mru£fauy 
lock  proceeds  to  oiJl  the  attention  of  his  heareErs  to  the 
dangers  by  which  he  conceives  that  the  Established  Church  h 
more  immediately  threatened' at  the  presait  time.  '  These  fti6 
InfidelUy'i  Soeimanism,  Enthusiasm^  and,  whait  has  *  been  aiis- 
called,  liberality  of  sentiment.  From  his  remarks  on  E/ntbu.-' 
siasm  we  extract  the  following-^na  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
•preacher's  style. 

"  In  the  character  of  him  who  was  our  great  exemplar,  whose  heart 

was  ever  warmed  by  the  kindliest  feelings  of  our  nature,  we  perceive 

.liodiing  extriivagtfnl,  nothing  eccentric,  much  less  enthusiastio.  :  His 

denleanour  was,  oa  otcasionb  the  most  tiying,.calm,  oomposedi  l^ld 

,  dignified .tf^iiNdracenM  wbidh  rufiled  the  teippers^  and  agitated,.ihe 

-minds  of  his  disciples,  he  retained  his  self  possession  and  restnuned 

evei'y  s^  Wbidi  savoured  of <  itttttmpei<ate  real..   All  his  discourses 

'.¥tete'  aidres^  to-'ffae-  Yeasdii,  rather  than  the  paa^ioB  of  h»  hearers^ 

.  aivi^  it;  was  Ut:  alm«to '  miot  sdub^ ;to  hnsdlf  through^  thatntodiiMniflC a 

rational  conviction.     Far  be  it  however  from  the  minister  of  Cbdc^.to 

dMsdefas  iriiietwry- imptilffls^  or  wSd*.  0QBcdts».«  these.  holy».tbt«gii 

. ipfaiiateA IfeeUng^  tha|,  jpy^  aad^peace.  in  believing,  vbifb  wit^  ^iffjft, 
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^sdflidl  {bUBug  iihafi  good  teoh  effift'^joy'ttpl^eai^/-'^nMile8t^m^ 
a  plc^g^  of  heaven  itself.  Altfaou^i^'we  mratB^  kmger  iook  for 
sapiernatural  gifts,  still  does  th^  grekt  atillioy  bf  oui^  beinghold  swe^ 
commanitfn  with  the  hearts  of  lAeli  by  his  Holy  l^rjt ;  iHik^  teay 
ever  he  distingdished  from  enthasiasm  by  ils>  rise  and 'operation  on 
the  miad.  Its  holy  mftoences  are  not  instantaneous,  but  progressive; 
bright  but  not  dazzling, — shining  stiil  lAore  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day-!'.  P.  l^-,.  i  ..-    . 


A  Sermon' 091  the  present  times,  addressed  to  the  Mam^actunng  Poor 
of  Rochdale,  and  preached  m  the  Parish  Church  of  that  placex  on 

•  &i7id^i  30(^  AprH,  and  again,  an  Sunday,  7th  May,  X826.  ^y 
the  jRtfu.  JioiEs  AsHRA£Lr  M. A.*  Curate^  Fp,t  17*  Is,.  Rocfan 
dale.     Ashworth. 

It  is  not  the  least  important;  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
minister^  to  impart  to  the  necessities  of  his  hearers  that  spiri- 
tual ^i^stmqtion  ^nd  consolation,  which  are  so  needful  and  ap 
HPQtfaing  in.  tim?s  of  public  distress.  Mr.  Aspinall  has  taken 
QCp^^ion^  on^sucU  a  cQnjui]^ture9  to  impress  upon  the  mind^  of 
his  auditors  ^  great  scriptural  truth,  and  to  give  them  that 
divine  comfort  and  encouragement,  which  a  pious  and  conscien- 
tious pastor  will  always  be  ready  to  communicate. 
.  i.Thbi  example  of  our.Lord  undec  hi^  imparalleled^ifflSeltoini^ 
wana  an.  obvionis  topic  on»  sudi  m.  occaaionj  and  the  writer,  ba^ 
espatiated  on. the  subject  with  .considerable  feeUngand  effi^qt^ 
The  sennon  is  plain^  practical,  and  judicious ;  and  indicAte^  at 
degree  of  humane  sympathy  and  benevolence  woorl^y  of  thc^ 
writer^  and  of  the  distressing  emergency  on  which  it  was  der 
UverecU 


A.  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Chureh  ai  Winchester,  on  7ue«- 
day»  Feb.  £8,  1826.     (At  the  Lent  Assizes.)     Before  the  lion.  Sir 

'  James  Burrough,  Knt.  and  the  Hon,  Sir  Stephen  Gaseleds,  Knt.  fin^ 
published  at  their  Desire.    By  John  Rich,  M.A.  of  St.  John's  CSo^ 

^   lege,  Cambridge.    Pp.  20.     1^.  6d.    LondoiK     RivingOons* 

Notwithstanding  several,  instances  of  ohscurity,  this  ^rmoQ 
bears  many  indications  of  being  the  production  of  a  nnnd 
habituated  to  deep  reflection,  and  to  dlose  and  accurate. iiea>- 
aoning. 

Difierent  occasions  and  different  audit<nies>.  call  for  differsiit 
modes  of  address,  and  we  thmk  that  among  recent  4liscoiirB^ 
on  occasions  of  a  similar  nature  few  will  be  found  superior  to 


\ 
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Ifaftt  whick  i«ie  have  tev-  hohre  ti9.  The  c^ose  C0mic0ti<in  be* 
tweea  the  severe!  pafts,  which  is  one  of  the  charaoteiistics  of 
this  sertnon,  necessarily  unfits  any  passage  for  being  takeA 
ftotn  its  place  without  injury  to  its  effect^  Nerertheiessr  we 
cannot  forbeay  to  extract  tbe'foUowlng  : 

.  **  I^oyalty  and  submission  ^  euril  governn^t  are  not  ufliely .  mat* 
ten  of  temporal  policy ;  they  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  tbat.taery  lelig^ 
which  is  our  sole  confidence  of  Silration.  In  ti^at  r^ligioa  w)e  are 
commanded  to  '  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man  fi>r  the  Lord!s  sfke  ; 
whett^r  it  be  to  the  kJQg  ^a  supreme,  or  unto  governors)  as  vtnto  thom 
that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  piuushment  oi  evil  doers^  end  for  the 
praise  of  them  th^t  4o  well.'  In  obeying,  therefof  e,  jthe  law  human, 
we  obey  the  law  divine.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  pro^^ctlbn  to 
our  person  and  property,  but  ^o  of  salvatiori  to  our  souls.  St.'  Pattl 
has  declared  *  there  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that.  43e  atW 
ordained  of  God.'  And  i^t  us  notice  that  the  Aposde  wrote  thii 
counsel  to  the  Christiaps  who  were  at  Rome,  unSer  uie  yoke  of  Nero; 
the  heathen,  and  the  tyrant.  Does  God  then  ordain  aH  wicKed  ^ulera 
as  well  as  good?  We  answer,  God  ordains  diem  not  *  wicked j'  but 
He  ordains  them  rulers.  For  if  without  Gpd  *  do  sparrow  falleth  to 
the  ground/  so,  assuredly,  without  God  np  ruler  riseth  to  a  throne." 


J  Semum  preached  <U  the  Abbey  Church,  MaJbmbury^  JprU  $,  ]i8^6, 
before  the  Chippenham  and  MaJmsbury  District  Committee  of  ike 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  By  the  Rev.  Osoaofi* 
BissETT,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Daniseyy  Vicar  of  Malmsbury,  and  kOe 
Senior  Colonifd  Chaplain  in  the  Island  of*  Ceylon,,  8vo.  Pjpj.  t^ 
Is.  6d,    Rivingtons. 

This  is  a  warm  and  zealous  i^p»eal,  and  is  delivered  by  one' 
who  had  ample  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  extensive  and 
benefioeat  efforts  wliich  the  Society  for  FiomodngJCimBtiisk 
Knowledge  is  incessantly  making  fqr  the  a^anceoien^  of 
Chri^Ji^mty  iii  (^yxjp  po^si^asippp  fe  tb«  fi^^t.  jfe  b48  gi\^  a 
very  j^ljer^s^mg  Recount  of  the  e^ertiojr^  .qf  ]  *     *       * 

ihTr^  9f  C^lwtta,  (% .  mcUetpn)  fort^  fi^m-M-H^. 
tne  Christian  religion  m  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

'\T¥^  f^?^^  *^  Ceylon,  the  Bishop  declared,  was  one  of,  d 
gratifying  circupistances  of  his  life,    'tie  foutid  it  'ab  island 
lied  Dv  Providpnnp.  sif>#l  ;»i,MT,,  ^^^^ y  it_  it^^-nJ^^^R:- 


gifted  by  Providence,  and  wholly  possessed  liy  the  Bnti&  iCro^, 
rapidly  advancing  to  civilization  and  Christianity  under  the  fik^^ 
care  of  a  Governor,  who  appeared  to  have  no  other*  wistf  or '^ilS&^le 
of  action  bHt  the  temporal  a^d  eternal  interests  of  the  ploHe  dom^ 
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toHiei  to  tis  rtje.  Hefb  fUeHtms  k^eA  of  diAisilig  kndWIn^e  and 
i^eligion  with  ai  Utile  reserve  M  th^y  ^  in  fingland.  Schook  f^ere 
^^dablished,  ch«ii*ehe^  were  hnth^  hadk^  ^ere  diB^einififatedi  knd  eon- 
verts  m^fde,  and  &Yi  wtthotil  a  dylldMd  be)n^  mtered  about  alarinhig 
the  natives.  Two  or  three  such  Grovernors  in  su^cbsi^on 'would  Chfis^ 
tianize  a  great  part  of  the  island.  The  people  seemed  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent dharacter  from  those  cm  the  eORtiiient,  in  having  more  confidence 
and  cheerfulness,  arising  probably  from  a  better  acquaintance  with 
£iaropeans»  The  Bishop  j^rficHihirly  bbseVved  Upbn  the  road  that 
the  people  at  their  4oors,  instead  of  gazing  upon  the  party  with  a  ya- 
cairii  stairei  tnixed  wi^  apprehension^  welcomed  them.witti  smiles,  and 
seemed  to  recognise  the  uoverno^  as  a  friend." 

r  We  have  cited  the  above  exp^esBions,  (whi<?h  though  given 
by  the  Bishop's  biographer  in  the  third  person,  are  the  pre- 
late's own)  b^ause  they  are  a  remarkable  contiradiction  of  some 
representations  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  public 
prints  respecttng  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  extensive 
island  of  Ceylon. 


A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  MichcteVs  Churchy  Lewes,  at  the  Visitation  oj 
the  Arehdeacmof  Lewes,  June  13$  18£6.  By  T.  B.  Powell,  M^A* 
Rector  of  Newtek,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Pp.  21.* 
1«*    Lewes.     Baxter. 

In  this  sermon  we  are  pres^t^d  MdlAi  at  tibnoise  imd  s^isfactory 
view  of  the  evidence  from  Scripture,  and  antiquity,  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  three  orders  in  the  Christian  Church.  The 
writet  haM  concluded  his  judicious  atid  pious  discourse  with 
soiile  just  observations  on  the  soleihn  duties  which  devolve  on 
the  Christian  muiistr^,  on  a  jwroper  diichatge  of  whteh  thd 
spiritual  interests  of  maukind  so  obvidifely  depend.  We  kfe 
induced  to  extract  lihe  following  passage  on  Ae  tieeessity  and 
advantages  of  the  episcopal  office. 

"In  onr  Endeavours  tb  feed  the  flock  which  is  multiplying  round 
11^9  a  du6.  regard  to'thfe  episcopal  constitution  of  pur  church  will  best 
insure  that  dl  be  done  with  decency  and  order ;  thalt  we  act,  or  rath^ir 
co-operate  as  members  of  the  same  body. 


ligi 

*     "     ;  a  rkiligiin  of  oVder 
moi^di  atfd  intellect 


.....i^fbi 

"  On  any  occasion  (At  applying  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  which 
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presses  inconsiderate  zeal,  and  an  imprudent  fondness  for  speculation 
and  novelty."    P.  19. 


^  Sermon. preached  at  the  Consee/rtUum  p/Trinify  (Ih^ly  ffrigfy^ 
'\^  Friday^  April  21,  18^6.    Bif  the  Rev,  Robert  Andsb^^o^, 

Perpetual  Curate  of  Trinity  Chapel,    Pp.  20.     i#..6d(.    I^d<w. 

Rivingtons. 

This  sermon  abounds  in  quotations  from  tn^  Scripturefs,,  M^A^j 
the  liturgy,  and  from  two  or  three  writers  of  our  chiarca,  tf^^ 
whom  Mr.  Anderson  acknowledges  his  obligation^.    The  dis- 
CDorsa  is  picMts  and  appropriate,  but' it  hais  ¥io*preti?fiifion8 
either  to  elegance  in  the  compodtiort,  dr to  jtiajgih^rit  fti'%Iie- 
manner  in  which  the  materials  are  arranged."    '      '•'    ^^''  '"m"*  v 


Huler^a  Terr^.to 06il  Works*  'A  Sermon  p^eticidd ^ki -Ao^GMeSral 
Qkmiii  of  GarliHef  aOheAjntei  far  thk'Cmn»y<^  euMMcM^^iki^ 
Ajindaytke6th  ofAugust,  1&29.  I^  the  Ee^JAi^ntst^  &t»ff^ito}^^ 
M:A.  I9nd  £ditio£.   4to.    Fb.  24.  Wluteliaveti.  Robi^son.-^^^liBi0i^ 

Tmii  is  a  very  elabbraite'  produetion;  It  contains^ agr^att  it^ 
of' UBjpilil  information  collected  «ri4ii  diligence,  aivd"  tarilinjged- 
-wilhjadg^ient.  But  even  wheti  we  hive  inade^  a^  Wd  ftl^' c^r^ 
tataljrJiotuid  to  do,  all  due  allowances  fo(r  th^  ocoa^kiW  ob^ 
wfaidi  this  Bormoti  was  de&vered,  we  cannot  help  thinkiilgc-Mrttlt 
it  oontaiMs  too  mftfiy  obserrations  on  human  ie^sIktiob'>dmt 
civil  polity,  and  too  few  on  those  scriptural  topicb  *«frhieh  trrtiijY 
be-present  t^the  mind  of  eveiry  Christian  minister  Qri  sucli^aii' 
occasion.  The  whole  discourse *ha£f  Much  tnore  of^he'Chitra^t^r 
of n  lectijire on  the  laws  and  constitution  of' i£nhgltAid>  than  ctf'a 
sermon  delivered  by  a  divine  of  the  EstabKsiiOtt  CSl4r(^  y^lM^ 
instead  of  finding  the  science  of  legislation  waiting  i|po]a  ^^eo^ 
logy  as  hernustresi^  we  are  constan^^  presented,  witl^  instanp^ 
of  the  latter  being  called  upon  to  act  ajai  a  haxidniai4  ^.tjio 
former,  While,4uM¥ev^,  we  are  reluctwtly  conipeljed  to  >wiwT 
bold  iOUjr  uQqu^jifie^  wpspbation  from  die  plaiiiof  the  dis^imi^^ 
we  mustj  in  juatice  to  Mr.  Hudl^ston,  repeat^  thatthcf  aennoa 

I 


i^  Sermon  preached  at  St,  AndrenfT&ft&fCht  GeorgC'Tonmy  Bemerara^  on 
Sunday  the  1 8^^  of  Decmher,  1 825,/or  <A«  Benejit^  of  the  Free^Schpol 

^for  €fiiri&,   Iby  ffe  ilEV.  Stephen  IsAACSOisr,  U. B,'  q/^  Christ  Cotlege;'^ 
dtmbridlge.     Author  of 'a  tranddtion  of  B%^ho^Jho0WsAjpologyfQr 

'ike  Church  of  England,'  4to.  ^^.  .7 

We  are  sorry  to  meet  in  titie  first  passage  of  this  sermon  a  sea-?, 
tfenci?  wfiipH  \7e  cailnot  help  aenouncing  as  extreme^  rejprehfenr 
sible*    The  passage  is  as  follows : —  •    > » 

V  And  ]f»  as  adds  the  prophet  Daniel,  this  .ali»Dgivii^.  and  she:ii»i«gp, 
ny^rcy..l;o|be  poor  could, be  a  leogthening  of  hia  (Nehucbad^Qzaar's).) 
tranquillity,  arid  redet^m  his  soul  from. the. pun3sbm?nt,due.r.t;9^rhicV} 
flagrant  crimes,  his  idolatry,  his  contempt  of  his  Creator,  and  general 
profligacy,  ought  we  not,  my  brethren,  to  endeavour  to  heal  our  spiri- 
tual diseases  by  the  application-of^^iin*isalutary  .medicine,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  wise  man, '  by  mercy  and  truth  to  purge  our  iniquity.'  ** 

'  SnSeaVoiir  "io  heal  our  spiritual  diseases  byihe^applfeatfonS 
of }t)lift  bdiutary  medicine !     Endeayotir  ta  purge  onr  imqntCilbs 
lffi^]m^p^^g  and  45bewing  mercy  to*  the  pck)r!    Wbat.i&lMs 
b^t^ajdeclaratipp  of  the  ipc^rit  of  works  ?    We  are  persuaded 
that  Mr.  Isaacson  was  not  aware  of  this  heterodox  interpreta- 
tfo9^  whichi  however,  his  words  obTipusly  bean    He  hais  tdd 
i|»4P!^is  pi^eifac^y thathb has Jiiitied ob this oeca^on at: depart*- > 
in^  from  the  beaten  track ;  l^it  wd  have  too.gdod  an  opiinonof 
his  judgxnent  to  suppose  that  the  grdat  doctrine  of  the  Atcwbe*- « 
loelitji.and  of  salvation  by  fait;h  in  that  Atonemeid;^  laone^d^ 
thi9ge.l>^at)&xi  patbsi  which  he  thinks /it  expedient  4;©  ay  oid.^: 
Wboni^ver  a  Christian  minister  can  appeal. to  that  ^-  faith  which  - 
worketh  by  lovei"  he  will  nev^r  dewenor  dieseendrto  address: 
a  w^ker. or 'l^Bs  worthy  principle. 

W^  quote  the  following  passage  because  it  isia  &iriapecimett« 
.<rf^|hMrriiber'jistytei         - 

^*^  fi,*A*o^tliitattding  these  arguments,  there  ar6  still  any  who  arro- 
gsettif^cl  iH^ih^elv^stbe  naihe  of  Christians,  wh!l'^  "they  steel  dieir  hearts '' 
-agi^iMt  m^W^iMie^  6f  hndattity,'atia'iliei6Mi^tim^df  ih^;6o8pel ;  ' 
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stfkrVtt  for  wiinl  ^f  tbeoeeMaries  of  Ufe»  or  ift' danger  of  periiilwR^ 
everlastingly  for  want  of  saving  knowledge,  and  reach  not  fon)i  a 
helping  hand  to  rescue  him ;  tlie  widow  of  Zarephath  '  shall  rise  up  in 

i'udgroent'  against  duch  a  one,  for  she  took  compassion  on  the  prophet 
Dlijah,  and  administered  to  his  wants  in  the  hour  of  distress ;  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  on  such  an  inhuman  Chris- 
tian,  for  slie  had  eompassion  on  the  child  Moses,  though  a  stranger, 
and  of  a  persecuted  race,  '  and  behold  a  greater  than  Moses  is  here  ;* 
tot,  according  to  our  Saviour's  construction,  tviiM  *  is  done,  or  not 
done,  imto  th\e  le«^t  tff  tbeise  his  brethren  is  tM\€t  ddne  ot  not  done 


Plain  Directions  for  Reading  id  ihd  Sfich     by  the  ReV.  JosepA  Hoft- 
DEBN,  M.A.  Ficar  of  Rortherne,  Cheshire.    Lohdon.    Rivingtons. 

Many  of  our  clerical  readers,  particularly  ai  ihe  younger  and 
less  experienced  class,  have  nO  doubt  often  ibll  d^niiaelves  at  a 
loss,  when  attending  th^r  sick  parishionei^  for  arguments  and 
flhistratiofis  dntwn  from  .the  Sarlptures  precisely  arppIicaUe  to 
^^ry  eaue  in  point  To  remedy  th^  inconvmienee  is  thd  ob^ 
Jecl  of  tliis  Httie  utifyrigti&mAng  bat  Vfery  usefid  tfMt^  trhieh  n^ 
cordially  recommend  to  those  for  whose  service  it  is  puUisfaed^ 
convinced  that  in  giving  it  publicity  none  will  accuse  either  its 
author  or  ourselves  of  a  work  of  supererogation.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  attempt  to  provide  a  manual  for  parochial  use,  comprised  in 
the  most  portable  and  condensed  form,  in  which  the  most 
striking  and  applicable  passages  of  Scripture  are  noticed  ami 
enforced  by  appropriate  reflections,  for  the  most  part  dtawn 
from  AdamSt  Barrow,  Baxter,  Bowdler,  Dehon,  clebb,  Tho* 
mas  k  Kempisy  Scott,  Sherloclv^  Stackhouse,  Stillingfleot, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Tillotson.  The  work  commences  with 
the  Office  for  the  Vintation  of  the  Sick  in  common  use,  to 
which  is  annexed,  a  few  Prayers  from  Dodwell,  and  other 
approved  authors.  The  remaining  pages  are  occupied  with 
the  reflections  and  quotations  alluded  to,  classed  under  the 
following  heads : 

"  Of  the  Acceptation  of  Prayer.^-On  Resignation  to  tlifc  Will 
ef  Oodw-*rf-On  Support  mider  9omriiigs.«— On  Repentaiicek*— ^n  For- 
giveness.—For  one  thitt  bin  been  long  in.-^hri8t  the  Sinner's  Refiige« 
^-For  obe  that  is  in  BodHy  Pa&n.~For  one  that  is  Lo#  SfMrtied.--. 
OfariBC  hodk  Me  and  Willihg  to  sare  SiniieTt.^M:iiri8t  died  to 
make  Atonement  fbr  the  SHisiof  ifa^  wht^  Worldv-^^n  the  Astotan^ 
of  the  iiol jr  Stririt^^On  I>eatb.-«^Bigbfent  Codriusieiis  of  the  Good 
aad  Bad.— On  the  Mercy  of  God." 
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We  select,  as  a  specimen,  that  upon  the  Atonement,  as 
affording  at. the  same  time  a  proof  of  the  author's  correct  view 
of  this  very  important  article  m  a  Christian's  creed. 

"  Christ  died  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  die  whole  world. — 
Tiie  Third  Collept  for  Good-Friday. — Read  Psalms  xxii.  Ixix.  Ixxxyiii. 
—Genesis  3^xii.  to  verse  SO.-r-Isaiah  J.  from  verse  6. — St.  Luke  xxiii. 
to  verse  50. — &U  Matthew  i.  from  verse  18  ;- — and  xvi.  from  verse  21. 
— Acts  iii.     A. few  insulated  texts  are  then  introduced  prefatory  to  the 
remarks  to  the  sick  person — that  Adam,  having  sinned  against  God,  be- 
came liable  to  punishment,  and  forfeited  the  favour  and  protection  of 
his  Maker ;  God,  however,  sent  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  to 
make  atonement  for  his  sin.     That  all  mankind  inherit  from  Adam  a 
d^raved  nature,  which  leads  them  into  sin,  but  that  the  sacrifice  made 
by  Christ  cleanseth  them  from  all  sin,  both  original  and  actual,  and  that 
all  the  CLAIM  we  have  to  eternal  life,  is  purchased  for  us  by  the  death 
of  our  Redeemer,  who  took  away  the  punishment  we  had  deserved, 
and  made  a  fall,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
WH0LB  world.     That  every  man  hath  ah  interest  in  the  merit's  of 
Christ,  and  that  as  evert  infant  that  comes  into  the  world  '  brings 
•aio^  with  ituhe  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  so' it  brings  along  with  it  likewise 
die  benefita  of  Christ's  meritorious  death,  which  God  hath  set  forth  as 
a  standing  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  wholb  world,  that  the  cove- 
nant xif  grace  commenced  immediately  after  the  covenant  of  works 
was  broken,  and  has  included  all  mankind  ever  since,  that  the  blood 
of  Christ  shields  his  children  from  the  wrath  of  God,  and  tliat  the  ina- 
putation  of  Adam's  guilt  and  obnoxiousness  to  punishment  is  ejBfectually 
taken  away  by  the  ineritorious  oblation  of  that  Lamb  of  God,  which 
was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  "-r-Siackhouse, 

t 

Jp  a  future  edition  we  strongly  recommend  the  addition  of 
the  Communion  Service,  without  which,  as  a  Manual  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  the  present  w;ork  is  in  some  degree 
incomplete. 
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RsMNBLL  0.  Bishop  of  Lincolit. 
Cxnwtinmedfrom  page  226. 

Justice  Burrough. — It  frequently  happens  that  different  persons  come 
to  different  conclusions  from  the  same  premises ;  this  is  the  case  with 
me  in  drawing  a  different  conclusion  from  that  of  my  Brother  Oa^ke. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  judgment  must  be  given  for  the  Defendants* 
Thomas  Henry.  Mirehouse  and  WMiam  Sgwre  Mirekouse. 

I  ground  myself  on  the  allegations  in  the  declaration,  tliat  the  la^ 
prebendary,  in  bis  life- time  and  at  his  death,  was  seised  of  the  prebend 
or  canonry  founded  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Sarum,  with  its  apj^r-^ 
tenances,  to  which  the  advowson  of  the  rectory  in  questioii  is  anneited, 
in  his  demesne,  as  of  fee  and  right,  in  right  of  the  said  prebend  or 
canxmry.    These  are  the  premises  on  which  I  ground  my  opinioa. 

These  allegations  stand  admitted  on  the  record.  This  naturally 
leads  to  an  inyestigation  of  the  character,  in  law,  of  the  prebcftidary  or 
eanon  ;  of  the  nature  of  his  prebend,  or  in  other  words,  of  his  right  aa 
prebeodary  or  canoix ;  and  of  what  must  be  taken  to  be  meant  by  the 
seisin  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee,  in  right  of  his  prebend  or  canonry. 

By  our  known  law  a  prebendary  or  canon  is  an  eccleisiastical  sole 
corporation  :  as  such,  he  can  have  no  heir,  he  can  have  no  pergonal 
representative :  as  such  his  prebendal  rights  or  property  cannot  go, 
either  to  his  natural  heir  or  his  personal  representative*  Where  must 
those  things  ffo  ?  to  his  successor.  In  their  corporate  capacities,  in 
estimation  of  Taw,  the  predecessor  and  successor,  being  one,  it  is  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  corporate  body.  This  is  more  visible  in  an  ag- 
gregate corporation :  when  one  of  the  body  dies  the  body  corporate 
remains.  A  prebendary  or  canon  is  a  corporator,  in  two  respects  :  in 
one  respect,  as  member  of  the  corporation  of  dean  and  canons.  He 
is  one  of  the  chapter,  having  idem  in  ecclesid  et  vocem  in  capitis  :  he 
is  a  corporator  sole,  as  prebendary.  In  every  relation  in  irhdcb  fae 
stands  to  the  church  he  is  a  corporator. 

That  I  might  thoroughly  understand  the  question  we  have  to  de- 
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<>ide,  I  Kate  looked  into  the  origin  of  the  rights  of  this  particular  ]^- 
hend  or  canoiary.  Before  the  the  removal  of  the  church  of  SaUihury 
to  the  place  where  it  now  stands,  Osmond^  Bishop  of  SaUshury^  nephew 
of  fVUliam  the  Conqueror^  by  his  charter,  granted  to  the  church  of 
SaUshuryy  for  ever  (amongst  other  things)  the  church  of  Grajuham^ 
with  the  tithes  and  Qthfir  thing^.tbere  adjoining. 

Whilst  in  this  state,  thi  <&««ch  of  SmUsbHry,  wckd  that  church  only, 
could  have  the  duties  of  the  church  of  Grantham  under  its  care.  A 
copy  of  this  charter  19  to  he  found  in  the  evidence  book  at  the  church 
oi  Sahsburyt  in  the  registry  of  that  church,  and  in  3  Dugdcde  Mau* 
AngL  371. 

It  must  have  be«i  the  inteBtiOB.  of  the  founder  that  this  property 
should  be  in  the  disposition  of  the  church  only. 

In  process  of  time  the  property  so  given  by  Osmond  was  appropri- 
ated in  different  w^y.  New  prebends  wei«  founded  in  the  church,' 
and  this  and  other  property  apportioned  to  them  and  other  members  > 
of  the  church.  Whether  to  the  iHshopi,  ta  the  dean,  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  or  to  the  prebendaries  or  canons,  is  wholly  immaterial ;  they 
were  all  corporations  of  different  descriptions,  and  could  only  takeand 
liold  in  their  corporate  capacities.  These  corporate  eapaeities  ex« 
4^1uded  the  idea  of  any  of  the  rights  going  otherwise  than  in  succession. 

therefore  I  presume  it  is,^  that  we  ^di  no  instance  of  an  heir  dr 
personal  representative  of  a  sole  corporation  presenting  or  claiming 
to  present  to  any  churchy  to  which  the  right  of  presentation  had  vested 
in  the  corpor^ate  character. 

.  If  one  adverts  to  a  lay  advowson  in  fee,  appendant  or  in  grod,  a  ma* 
nifest  distinction  b  to  be  perceived ;  the  party  claimihg  a  right  tor 
pi«sei»t  would  allege  a  seisin  in  demesne  as  <^fee,  or  in  gross  as  of  fee 
and  right. 

What  is  the  legal  explanation  of  the  word  fee  in  such  cases  ?  It  is 
to  him  And  bk  heirs*  The  property  is  in  him  in  his  natural  character; 
the  party  seised  of  it  may  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases :  if  he  dies  with- 
out dping  so  it  goes  to  his  heir.  If  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  ancestor's 
time,  and  he  dies  without  disposing  of  it,  it  is  wholly  immaterial,  in 
my  mode  of  considering  the  question,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  heir, 
<Nr  to  the  executor  or  administrator  to  present* 

There  is  no  qualification  of  the  seisin  in  such  case. 

But  the  prebendary  of  the  prebend  of  Grantham  (as  aj^ars  in  the 
declaration)  is  seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee,  in  ri^t  of  his  prebend 
or  canonry.  It  is  said,  "  in  liis  demesne  as  of  fee."  By  this  it  cannot 
be  intended  to  mean  a  seisin  to  him  and  his  h^rs ;  the  heir  can  in  no 
cai^  have  it ;  it  must  mean  to  htm  and  his  successon. 

There  bein||'  so  plain  a  distinction  between  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
1^  patron  seised  of  a  lay  advowson,  and  a  prebendary  seised  in  his 
<K>rporate  capacity  in  right  of  his  prebend,  it  appears  that  no  case  bf  a 
lay  patr<Hiage  applies  to  the  subject  in  question;  such  a  case  can  on!y 
apply  by  way  of  analogy ;  on  examination  it  is  dear  the  ansdogy  ddes 
^ot  hold^  and,  therefore,  it  has  no  application  to  this  subject, 
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By  looking  to  the  fountain  head,  to  the  original  grant  to  the  church 
of  Sarwmi  and  then  tracing  the  creation  of  ^e  prebendary  with  the 
prebend  appropriated,  and  the  annexation  of  the  advowson  to  the  pre- 
bendy  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  say  that  the  right  to  present  in  the 
present  instance  has  not  iMsen  disunited  from  the  prebend. 

The  only  case  that  bears  materially  on  the  subject,  is  Repingtcn  ^. 
The  Oaveim&rs  of  the  Free  School  of  Tamvorih^%  fViis.  1 50.  I  hare  a 
copy  of  the  declaration  in  my  possession.  It  is  there  stated,  that 
Sebright  Repington^  Esq.,  was  seised  of  the  advowson  and  donation  of 
the  vicarage  of  Tamnorth  as  of  fee  and  right.  The  title  to  the  advow- 
son is  then  derived  to  E,  Repington  as  tenant  in  tail  male.  It  is  then 
stated  that  a  vacancy  happened,  that  E.  Repington  died  without  having 
given  it,  and  his  executor  claimed  to  give  it.  There  were  pleas  and  a 
vevdict  for  the  Plaintiff.  This  Court  arrested  the  judgment,  saying, 
that  the  right  belonged  to  the  heir,  and  not  to  the  Plaintiff,  the 
executor. 

The  Court  said,  the  executor  would  have  had  a  title,  if  it  had  been 
a  proentative  benefice.  The  declaration  is,  I  admit,  a  confirmation 
of  the  law  as  it  is  said  to  exist,  and  as  it  respects  lay  property.  Bat 
it  is  also  a  confirmation  of  what  I  hold  to  be  the  law  in  the  present 
case.  You  must  look  back  to  the  origin  of  the  present  right,  and  see 
what  it  is.  If  the  founder  has  placed  it  in  a  state  to  be  enjoyed  only 
in  one  particular  form,  that  must  be  adhered  to.  In  the  present'  d^e, 
I  think  the  right  is  annexed  to  the  prebend,  and  one  wbo  is  hot 
clothed  with  the  character  of  prebendary  cannot  exercise  it.;  The 
Plaintiff  claims  as  the  executrix  of  a  natural  person.  She  does  not 
connect  herself  with  the  prebendary  in  his  corporate  capacity  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  successor,  and,  therefore,  there  must  be  judgiiieht  fbr 
the  Defendants.  ■'.''' 

Justice  Path, — ^I  am  of  the  same  opinion  (as  I  indeed  always^IisJve 
been  since  I  heard  the  argument)  with  my  brother  Birrough;  iltoii 
judgment  must  be  for  the  Defendants.  '     »^^  i- 

'  In  this  case,  as  my  brother  Gaselee  has  said,  it  is  not  itbsolutdy  ne- 
cessary to  decide  who  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  liVing>1fi 
question,  though  upon  that  I  have  a  clear  opinion,  as  will  appef^V'  by' 
the  result  The  point  is,  has  the  Plaintiff  established  heftlaiitf,  as 
administratrix  to  the  late  prebendary  of  South  Grantham^  in  the  cathe- 
dral diurch  of  Sarum?    I  am  of  opinion  she  has  not.  * 

One' thing  has  been  much  pressed  at  the  bar,  which  I  think  wholly 
unnecessary,  because  upon  that  we  are,  as  I  at  present  believe,  j^II 
agreed ;  namely^  that  in  the  case  of  lay  patronage,  in  the  events  wmch 
have  happened,  the  exectrtor  or  administratrix  would  have  beeti  en- 
titled to  this  presentation,  and  not'  the  heir ;  because  in  lay  patronage 
the  church  having  becon^e  vacant  in  the  life-time  of  tfce  last  posstesd^, 
the  presentation  became  a  chattel,  went  to  the  ex^utor  as  pieriSdjid 
property;  and  did  not  any  longer  remain  with  the  advowson  ai$  a  pait* 
of  the  possessions  of  the  heir  of  the  person  seised  ofthe  advowsdti,' 
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apd  in  that  case  it  is  a  mere  question  bcl^^en  the.  r^lpresentatiYes  of 
the  same  patron.    .  » 

But  in  xny  view  of  this  case,  that  leaves  the  point  still  open,  and 
which,  as  far  as  my  research  and  reading  go,  has  never  yet  in  specie 
been  decided  in  the  law  of  ^n^^and^. 

The  real  question  is,  whether  lay  and  spiritual  patronage  are  not  to 
he  considered  as  standing  upon  a  very  different  footing?  And  if  I 
should  have  formed  a  wrong  opinion  upon  this  subject,  the  silence  of 
our  books  (and  even  the  diligence  excited  at  the  bar  having  furnished 
us  with  no  case  bearing  upon  the  point)  will  form  no  small  excuse  for 
those  who  think  the  claim  of  the  Plaintiff  to  be  ill-founded.  That  the 
fact  has  existed  many  hundred  of  times  no  man  can  doubt ;  and  that 
ecclesiastics,  and  those  who  >  have  had  to  act  upon  it*  must  have 
thought  it  clear  one  way  or  the  other  cannot  be  questioned,  and,  there* 
fore,  we  find  no  decision  upon  it. 

How  they  have  thought  I  do  not  enquire,  for  we  must  act  for  our- 
selves ;  though  I  am  induced  to  say,  that  till  this  claim  was  set  up,  nq 
one  ever  imagined  that  those  rights  which  a  man  held  merely  jute  ^€le* 
sice  could  be  exercised  by  others. after  he  was  departed,  otherwise  one 
cannot  but  think  such  a  claim  would  have  been  ascertained  by  soiae- 
d^ision  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  hundred  years,  the  circumstance 
having  necessarily  so  often  happened.  \ 

Tliroughout  the  whole  law  oi England  2l  distinction  prevails  between 
the  lay  and  spiritual  character :  even  the  cases  and  statutes  just 
alluded  to  on  the  Bench  so  luminously,  by  my  brother  Gaseke,  prove 
the  distinction. 

Personal  rights  belong  to  one  of  these  characters,  which  do  not  be^ 
long  to  the  other. 

The  transmission  of  their  property  stands  under  different  consi- 
derations. A  person  seised  of  a  freehold  right  is  said  to  be  seised  in. 
his  demesne  as  of  fee :  a  clergyman,  as  in  this  dedaratipn,  is  said  to 
be  seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee^  in  right  of  his  said  pretend  ior 
canonry.  It  is  very  true  that  many  of  the  evils  and  absurdities  which 
I  contemplate  by  giving  effect  to  the  Plaintiff's  daim,  .will  also  ame 
in  lay  patronage ;  because  I  must  admit  that  by  giving  the  preseatar! 
tion  to  the  administratrix  of  a  lay  patron  it  may  fall  to  a  very  inferior, 
person  to  present,  where  the  administrator  may  be  such;  lihat  arisen 
out  of  the  unfortunate  situation  of  lay  patronage  ;  but  which  I  cxm- 
tend  ought  not  to  be  carried  one  single  point  further.  .'>: 

"What  was  the  origin  of  lay  patronage?     It  arose. in  itho infancy. of 
society :  it  arose  from  this,  that  though  the  nomination  of  fit  persons*, 
to  officiate  throughout  the  diocese  was  originally  in  the  bishop,  yet 
vi^hen  lords  of  manors  of  old  were  willing  to  build  churcjies,  and.  to. 
endow  them  with  glebes  and  manses  £br  the  accommodation  ai  fixed  < 
and  resident  ministers,  the  bishops,  on  their  part,  for  the  encouri^e^ 
ment  of  such  pious  undertakings,  were  content  that  those  lords,  should 
have  the  nomination  to  churches  so  built  and  endowed  by  Uiem,  re- 
serving to  themselves  still  the  right  of  judging  of  the  fitness  of  the 
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fenoum  «i  sofminated;  a&d  thus  «voBe  that  ooostitutioa  of  the  churchy 
'^  Si  quis  ecdesiam  ewn  assenm  dioces$am cmstruxit  exeojus patr(matu9 
^ttfokikur ;"  and  hence  followed  all  the  conaequenees  of  a  mere  lay 
pofetoewien.  ChattelSi  where  chattela,  going  to  the  executor;  the 
rights  of  the  heir,  to  the  heir>  whw e  hj  the  covimon  law  those  rights 
woidd  pravail.  But  still  do  those  ndes  apply  to  the  spiritoal  patron^ 
and  can  his  rights  and  properties  be  dealt  with  as  if  he  were  a  private 
person?  Of  diis  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  our  law, — and  I  hope  they 
aver  will»-«lay  and  sptriiual  patronage  stand  upon  a  very  different 


'  The  doctrine  of  the  book  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to  at  the 
bar,  I  ly  ly  adopt,  as  making  a  dear  distinction  between  lay  and  ^iri* 
tual  property.  In  Oib$<m's  Codex,  p.  757,  it  is  decisively  mftrked  :  for 
ha  says,  <'  The  rig^t  or  property  which  the  patron  basin  an  advowaoB 
will  not  warrant  a  plea  (as  it  is  in  temporal  property,  and  of  eoorse 
Gibson  is  speaking  of  spiritual  property,)  Uiat  he  is  seised  in  do- 
famsoD  wo  tU  ie  feodo^  but  only  fU  de  feodoJ^  The  reason  of 
whieh  b  given  by  Lord  Coke  (in  1st  InstituUf  17.  a),  because  an  in- 
heritance which  savooreth  not  de  dome  cannot  serve  either  for  the 
austentation  of  himself  or  his  household ;  nor  can  any  thing  ))e.re-» 
•eived  of  the  same  lor  defraying  of  charges.  And  in  the  case  otJokn 
London  and  the  church  of  Southwelly  where  the  words  at  the  fease 
inBf  e,  oornmodkieSf  effudumerUe,  profits,  and  advantages  to  the  prtebend 
bdonging,  it  was  adjudged  that  the  advowson  did  not  pass  by  the  said 
Wiords.  Why?  because  all  of  them  implied  things  gainful,  which,  ^ 
was  added,  is  corUrarf^  to  the  nature  of  an  advomson,  regularly.     Hob* 

Why  is  all  this  ?  It  is  because,  as  I  say,  an  advowson  in  die  hands 
of  achttrdmian  is  not  a  matter  of  profit,  biit  of  naked  trust  merely, 
and  the  churdmian  who  has  an  advowson  appendant  to  an  ecclesias- 
Ileal  dignity,  has  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  trust  in  jure  ecclesuse,  w&ich 
he  can  only  exercise  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  oi  the  diurch  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  of  which  only,  as  a  member  of  the  church, 
eould  he  halve  a  right  to  dispose.  Only  as  a  member  of  the  chureh  of 
^SalishuTf  had  Mr*  Rennell  any  right ;  and  the  moment  he  expired^  all 
hia  rights  as  a  member  of  that  church  ceased* 

'  Am  I  right  in  stating  it  to  be  a  matter  of  trust  only  ?  for  upon  that 
jmch  of  die  argument  has^umed.  Hear  bishop  Gibson  again  on  this 
subject,  in  the  same  page^  7^7  and  7^8* 

'    **  €hiardian  in  Socage  shall  not  present  to  an  advowsop^    .^fhy? 

becanse  he.  can  tak^  nothing  for  it^  and,  by  consequeneei  he  cannot 

aoeoant  £ok  it»  and  by  the  law  he  can  n^eddle  wit^  nothing  J(ie  canhot 

'  account  fer»    Which  said  doctrine,  and  the  plain  tendency  th^cj^fy 

*  Jnreexactly  i^eaable^  not  only  to  the  nature  of  advowsoifai  5|r^^VHT& 

laabrdy  a  trustf  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  patrons,  hy  consent'.Q^^'ttie 

bishop,  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  of  religion,  but  also  to  ilbte.ei** 

pvess  letter  of  tW  canon  law,  the  rule  of  which  is,  juspotrond^yf  am  ^^ 

^rkuoH  emnexmn  a^t  vel  emi  wnn  potest*  ,Buijt^,nj!|t:;Qh,  a^ 

practice  of  making  merchandize  of  advowsons,  and  iieit  avoid^ces. 
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is  not  so  easily  reconciled,  either  to  the  laws  of  the  dinrch,  or  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  land,  or  to  the  nature  of  advowsoM,  oeiaider«i 
(as  they  certainly  ought  in  reason  and  good  conscience  to  be  con^* 
sidered)  in  the  nature  of  mere  trusts  fbr  the  benefit  of  men's  so^k^ 
Nor  does  it  follow  eidier  fmm  the  patrons  being  now  vested  with  thai 
ri^t  by  the  common  law,  or  firom  its  being  annexed  to  a  temiporalim^ 
heritance,  or  ought  (legally  speaking)  to  be  considered  otherwise,  than 
as  a  spirilttal  trusty  since  ft  is  certain  that  the  foundation  of  the  right 
was  the  consent  of  the  bishop/' 

Am  I  not  right  then  in  contending  that  there  is  a  great  difierenoe 
between  lay  and  spiritual  patronage,  and  that  however  the  exereiae  of 
the  right  in  the  former  case  may  have  so  grown  np,  that  it  is  now 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  shake  it,  in  the  latter  it  has  ever  been 
considered  as  a  mere  trust  to  be  exercised  by  the  patron  for  the  befaetit 
of  the  church,  for  the  due  discharge  of  Uie  duties  of  which  he  alone 
is  to  look,  which  he  only  can  consider  in  his  life  tme^  and  npon  which 
his  executors  or  administrators  may  be  absolutely  unable  to  fimn  m 
Judgment  ?     It  may  appear  an  unfit  argument^  but  I  think  it  a  deep 
one,  and  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  that  church  which 
every  good  man  must  love  and  revere, — suppose  a  prebendary^  died 
insolvent,  as  well  as  intestate,  and  that  all  his  next  of  kin  renounced 
adiiiinistr^tiou,  and  that  his  butcher,  or  baker,  or  other  inferior  trades- 
man,  had  taken  out  administration :  was  this  person  to  present  ?  ai)d 
yet  the  consequence  must  follow.    I  have  admitted  that  in  case  of /ey 
patronage  the  same  consequence  would  follow ;  but  I  lament  it;  and 
I  am  quite  sure,  that  unless  I  am  compelled  by  decisive  legal  author 
Hty,  I  ought  not,  sitting  as  a  judge,  to  carry  such  lamentable  conse- 
quences one  point  further ;  at  least,  not- to  introduce  them  into  the 
Church.     That  the  next  presentation  (in  the  event  that  has  happened) 
eould  not  be  assets  (in  the  common  and  legal  aeceptationof  that  word) 
is  quite  clear,  and,  therefbre,  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  ought  to  go  to 
the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  deceased  prebendary,     it  may. be 
a  chattel,  but  iu  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastic  it  is  a  dmttel  of  mere 
trust* 

•  The  total  silence  of  our  books  during  the  whole  period  of  our  as- 
certained law  of  England^  when  the  thing  must  have  existed  in  faetf 
many  hundreds  of  times,  is,  as  I  hear  said  to  iUe,  a  strong  proof  that 
ho  such  idea  was  ever  entertained  till  How  upon  this  question ;  and  I 
verily  bdieve  that  no  man  now  living  in  the  church  of  England  and 
interested  in  such  questions,  ever  heard  before  of  such  a  olaim« 

llie  Court  has  been  much  pressed  by  the  Statute  of  M  Hen,  8*. 
ch.  SI.  But  that  statute,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  it,  I  think  haa 
no  bearing  upon  the  present  question.  If  appears,  at  that  time^  that 
the  heads  of  the  church,  following  th^  example  of  the  pope,  who,  till 
the  Reformation,  had  exercised  a  most  tyrannical  sway  over  all 
<4iurch6s  under  his  dominion,  had  beeA  desirous  of  keying  in  their 
hands  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  which  belonged  to  them  In 
their  corporate  character,  whether  aggregate  or  sole,  to  an  unlreaseo- 
tible  time  for  their  private  benefit ;  the  statute  deprived  them  of  that 
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right,  4iid<gi^#  the  henefi^  |»  the  ^cmmgi^aneamcarkam  iheidtaib 
of  thjs  Ust  isiettmb^nty  «i^  Uhlhe  eaaecutora  of-  su^h  sueeespor,  if  he 
should ^ie,  before  he  realised  those intere9te:.And|  therefbra,  tboug^i 
yra»  at  first  takan  with  that  argument  as  bearing  upon  the  que^on 
oow.at.the  bar^  when  it  eomes  to  be  aifted»  k  does  not  appear  to  vne 
to  beat  upon  the  point  in  the  preset  case..  Btsfaopa  grants  and 
several  entries  have  been  stated^  and  cases  were  quoted  in  reply  ^om 
Cro.  Elizn  upon  which. I  would  observe  that  when  the j  were  decided^ 
the  church  had  hardly  got  into  a  state  of  regttlaciity»  so  soon. after  the 
time  of  the  Reformation ;  and  we  all  know,  both  lirom  history  and  law, 
that  till  that  time  the  scandalous  use  made  by  the  popiskclergy  of  their 
revenues,  and  the  rapacious  and  grasping  manner  in  which  they  invaded 
Ae  rights  of  the  dbnrch,  was  matter  of  universal  con^laint.  Even 
in  this  very  reign  of  Queen  EUzabethf  and  at  a  later  .period  in  it,  ve 
find  the  legislature  declaring,  that  although  "  by  the  intent  of  fouinlers 
of  colleges,  churches,  collegiate  churches,  cathedrals,  &c.  ekctkMis^ 
preaentatioQS,  nomination^,  &c.,  should  be  made  of  the  fittest  amd 
fwsi  meet  penons  freely,  without  any  reward,. gift,  or  thing-  given  or 
taken  fox  the  same ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  seen^  and  found  by 
if^^perience,  that  the  sud  jHreaentations  be  many  times  wrot^ht  and 
brought  to  pass  with  money,  &c.,  and  wherehy  the  fittest  pi^r sons  te 
be  elected,  wanting  money  orfriendSf  are  seldom,  or  not  at^allpre- 
ftxred,"  ..  .  ^ 

The  legislature  of  the  country,  therefore,- bia  aancttanedmeinthe 
repro^ion  I  have  used  as  to  the  shameful  venabty*  of  the  chnE^miea 
of  that  day. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  caaea  in  Cro^.EUss^  ^xbX  die 
bishops  took  any  profits  for  their  grants  in  these  cases*  If  they  >  did, 
it  was  a  most  disgraceful  abuse  of  their  sacred  trust;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  cases  would  be  supported  if  bi:ought  into  discussion 
at  the  present  day.  But  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  that  discus^ 
sion:  for  I  verily  believe,  there  is  not  a  bishop  of  the  ehurcb  of 
England^  who  would  not  think  himself  insulbed  by  such  a  proposidoii^ 

The  Court  has  been  much  pressed  also  by  the  options  of  the  arch- 
bishops; to  which  I  anaipeer,  that  they  also  are  anomalies  in  the  law. 
They  were  originally,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  an  uaurpotioa  in 
favour  of  the  legatine  ppwerj  annexed  by  (he  Pope  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury 9  ov^t  those  who  .were  appointed  bishops  lunder  him ; 
and  that  claim^  .^hjch  as  Blackstone  say^  waaorigineUy  aa'emEroach«- 
ment  like  i^p^  otbeit^  of  the  papal  9ee,  baa. been  ooadnuedto  the 
archbishops  in  their  respective  provinces,  even  aftsr  tiw  powev  <£  the 
popes  had  ceased  in  this  couf^try.  But  fill  these  anomajifteai  desire  to 
use  ,in  support  of  my  i^rgument,  t0  shew  that  the  rights  of  ioy  and 
0ccfei»<u(fca/.per^ns  stan^  upon; a  totally  different fonndiition;. and 
that  the  common  law  of  the  opuntry  as  attaching  Upont  property,  of 
thjp  description  in  the  hands  of  a  laof  person,  does  not  attach  npon  a 
person  ivho  merefly  lipids  Jure  EcclesuB.  ;  r   . 

The  ground  of^my  qpinippis,  that  tbk,  in  th/s  .ofise  i)f  a  tj^arkual 
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pfttson,  is  a>m6re  personal  tn»t,  to  h^  ex^reited  by-  him  in  his  tptrihi^ 
character,  wiuch  he  canRot,  cofisistdiitly  wHh  his  high  duty,  ^ith^r 
devolve  upon  another  during  his  life,<or  leave'behind  him  to  be  exeiS 
cised  by  his  heir,  executor,  or  administrator  after  his  death.  He  holds 
it  jure  EecUsiaj  and  in  that  right  ^nly :  if  he  had  it  not  in  ri^ht  of 
his  church,  he.  could  not  have  it  at  all :  and  as  sloon  as  he  dies,  all  bis 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  a»  to  tbe  thurch,  absolutely  cease,  a^ 
if  he  had  never  existed*  This  is  not  a  new  notion,  for  Dr.  Bum^  wh6 
is  now  no  more,  mid  may  be  now  considered  perhaps  as  an  authority, 
as  nuuch  as  Bishop  Gibson^  and  was  a  very  considei^ble  man,  shews 
clearly  what  vs^s  the  common  understanding  of  men,  and  particularly 
ecclesiastics. 

Dr.  Bum  is  •drawing  a  distinction  between  what  is  to  be  done  wii£ 
the  possessions  of  a  prebendary  after  his  death,  which  he  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  and  what  he  had  in  his  separate 
capacity  as  a  sole  corporation  of  himself.  (Bum*s  Ecclesiastiad  Loftify 
v<d.  ii.  p.  92.  7th  edition,  title  'Deans  and  Chapters:)  "  The  issues  of 
those  possessions,  which  he  hath  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
chapter,  shall  after  his  death  be  divided  amongst  the  surviving  mi^^ 
bers  of  the  chapter,  but  the  profits  of  those  possessions  which  he  hatH 
in  his  separate  capacity  as  a  sole  corporation  of  himself  shall  be  xtiA 
inure  to  his 'Successor*" 

Therefore,  if  a  member  of  a  chapter,  as  an  aggr^ate  corporation, 
should  die  afiter  a  living  had  become  vacant,  as  well  it  might  be  con- 
tended that  his  executor  or  administrator  might  have  a  voice  in  the 
chapter  how  it  was  to  be  filled  up,  as  that  such  executor  or  adVnini^- 
trator  might  have  it  to  himself  exclusively,  where  a  living  bdonged 
to  him  as  a  sole  corporator  merely ;  although  Dr.  Bum,  as  I  think", 
more  justly,  says  in  the  one  case,  it  would  go  to  the  surviving  mem^ 
bers  of  the  chapter ;  in  the  other,  it  would  be,  and  inure  to  the 
successor.  When  Gibson  says,  that  advowsons  may  be  granted  b^ 
deed  or  will,  either  for  the  inheritance,  or  for  the  rights  of  one  (}t 
more  turns,  or  for  as  many  as  shall  happen  within  a  time  limited,  hb 
is  speaking  of  lay  patronage  only. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  hitherto  I  have  treated  this  ques- 
tion upon  principle  only,  upon  the  distinction  uniformly  observed  in 
the  laws,  and  by  the  constitution  of  England,  between  the  lay  and 
clerical  character.  They  have  (and  formerly  had  much  larger)'  ex<^ 
emptions  on  the  one  hand  ;  they  have  disabilities  on  the  other.  '  This 
distinction  between  laymen  and  the  clergy  pervades  every  page  of  biir 
Gonsftitiitional  history.  But  I  have  said,  that  there  is  no  case  in  specie 
to  be  found  appliodble  to  that  now  in  discussion.  Those,  however^ 
who  are  at  all  well  versed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  history  of  our  venerable 
church,  will  immediately  recognise  the  justice  of  those  principles  which 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  early  periods  of  the  church  in  this 
country,  the  parochia  or  parish  was  the  episcopal  dbtriet.  The  bishop 
and  h^  clergy  living  together  at  the  cathedral  church,  and  aQ'the 
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and  oklftftiaDt  of  Ae  fUdifiil  ««IA  broii||;IU  ioto  a  e&asmia  iiind, 
for  the  silpport  of  tbe  biaibom  and  hi*  ooUege  of  (vesbyter b  and 
deacona ;  for  4be  itpair  and  omamaat  of  the  d^rcb :  and  for  other 
worka  of  piety  and  charity. 

While  tbia  state  of  ihiags  fonlinued>  ia  the  infancy  of  society*  the 
.staled  forma  of  reh'gion  were  perfonnad  only  in  tb^se  single  choirs  to 
which  the  people  of  each  whole  diocese  ozparod(<aresortedy  especially 
at  the.  more  solemn  seasons  of  demotion*  But  to  supply  the  incoBr 
venienoe  of  distant  and  difficult  access,  the  bishop  was  wont  to  send 
iorfth  some  of  his  presbyters  into  the  remotest  parts  as  a  kind  of 
nuiunusries^  to  be  preachers  and  dispensers  of  the  word  and  mora** 
ments :  and  these  misaienaries  returned  from  their  circuits  tq  ijieir 
homes,  that  is,  to  the  episcopal  college,  to  give  the  bishop  a  due 
aoeount  of  their  labours  and  success.  But  as  (he  wants  of  society 
iot  spiritval  instruction  increased,  and  when  the  mettibers  of  the 
episcopal  college,  or  the  deans  and  cliaptere  found  it  inconvenient 
themselves  to  go  forth  as  above-mentioned»  certain  churches  were 
aUottedi  some  by  lay  patroiis  (where  they  had  the  patronage  given 
them  as  a  compensation  for  having  built  and  endowed  churches,  which, 
as  I  before  mentioned,  was  the  foundation  of  lay  patrqnage),  some  by 
Jthe  bishopSf  to  the  prebeodal  body  at  large^  some  to  one  partiqalar 
member  of  the  body  ;  or  the  individual  member  sent  out  priests  to  do 
Afae  duty,  paying  them  certain  sums  for  doing  so,  and  retaining  the 
lemainder  to  himsdf,  oc  allowing  them  to  receive  the  profits,  reserve 
ing  a  certain  rent  to  themselves ;  as  may  be  seen  by  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  into  old  dburch  records;  and  thus  these 
churches  became  pfebendalf  and  the  supply  of  the  duty  was  left  to  the 
a^^pregate  corporation,  if  the  perpetual  advowson  was  in  the  whole 
comrauiiity  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  or  to  that  sole  corporation,  or 
single  canon  or  prebendary  who  was  to  lAve  his  prebend  ojr  exhibition 
from  it; 

In  process  of  time  these  .representative  curates,  who  were  to  ac^ 
count  for  their  profits,  and  only  to  receive  a  small  pecuniary  stipend 
for  their  services,  were,  so  ill  pud,  that  the  bishops  obliged  the  mem* 
hers  of  his. churches,  who  had  such  advowsons,  to  retain  fit  and  able 
capelianSf  vicarSf  or  curates  (for  these  titles  all  meant  the  same  office), 
iratha jcompetent  salary  i  and  this  plan  failing  in  its  effect,  the  bishop 
again  interfered,  and  obliged  the  clergy  (that  is  the  chapters,  or  the 
mgle  canon  or  prebendary,  m  whom  the  perpetual  advowsoas  in 
right  of  the  chapter,  or  ia  rigilit  of  his  prebend  of  which  he  was  seised 
jure  eoclesieg^  was  vested,)  to  make  the  presentation  to  perpetual  vicars 
to  be  endowed  and  .instituted,  who  should  have  no  other  dependande 
upon  theiv  spiritual  patron  than  rectors  had  upon  their  livy  patrons, 
with  a  competent  maintenance  to  be  taxed  and  assigned  by  the  bishop; 
and  this  matter  became  the  subject  of  legislative  consideration  by  the 

In  giving  this  historical  detail,  I  have  not  thought  it  noceatory  to 
ive60ix)ianthoritie8»  but.  what  I  have  said  willt^^j^ui^  ^Jk^  ®^^X 
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htttdrfdf  o^  cktinsK  ^^^^arT^ms  books  wefiwoitfay  the  mttottfon^ 
the  ctfrious,  Bfich  bs  Speknande  nmUnwnmcUM  Ecde^iSf  ivhd  wof  ^ 
proprieU9rei  of  the  advowsoBs  are  «tili  Md  to  he  parioii*  <^  their 
cfaurche^i  aqd  are  as  the  incumbents-  thereof,  ^and  by  reatim  of  ikifff 
their  inctttnbeney  Is  full;  iu^d '  net  t^d.  8m  dhfto  BilAiop'  iT^Mii^  mi 
Twpropriatkmi,  atid  BtkmV  EtdkimslfM  Latp,  tit.  ^  j^ajpiiffinatb^ 

This  short  history  of  th^  church  in  generai,  ithibk  diecid^dly  proVes 
that  what  is  thus  veijted  in  the  chu^c^  §of  tijfifkiMl  pui^se*,*  Tests  \A 
them  as  a  corporate  body,  and  can  nerer  be  allowed  to  fidl  into  the 
^^ivate  common  stock  of'  the  body  at  large,  or  of  the  individual  sole 
spiritual  corporator. 

What  I  have  said  of  Hme  church  at  large,  1  have  no  doubt  is  true  of 
the  church  of  Sidishufy,  and  whoever  will  consult  the  history  of  €ht 
foundation  of  that  church  in  3  Dugdah  (as  quoted  by  my  bfothef 
Burr<Mgh\  by  Osmond,  Bishop  of  Salishiryy  Earl  of  Dwset,  ^oA 
nej^w  of  TVilliam  the  Conqueror,  will  probably  find  that  this  history 
of  the  foundation  of  these  prebendal  presentations  in  the  church  at 
large  which  I  have  been  giving,  is  no  other  than  the  history  of  the 
chnrch  of  Salisbury  too. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  fatigued  the  Court,  but  as  we  are  not  unanimous, 
f  thought  it  necessary,  in  a  case  of  research  and  novelty,  to  shew  that 
I  acted  upon  a  deep  conviction  I  had  formed  a  right  opinion.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  my  opinion  then  is  this :  Wherever  a  p^rsdft 
has  any  thing  attached  to  a  spiritual  office  only,  it  sii&s  with  the 
death  Or  resignation  of  the  party  who  possesses  tlmt  ri^t. 

Thus,  then,  an  ecclesiastical  person  during  his  incumbency  i»  en^- 
titled  to  all  the  profits  which  may  fall  of  a  chattel  nature.  But  when 
a  living  faHs  vacant  to  which  an  ecclesiastical  person  has,  in  rig^  of 
his  church,  a  right  to  present,  he  can  derive  no  pro^t  from  it,  but 
m^ely  presents  quad  incumbent. 

The  living  in  the  present  case  may,  as  I  have  shewn,  be  assumed  to 
have  been  endowed  out  of  the  prebend,  or  the  advowson  of  k  to 
have  been  given  or  attached  to  the  prebend :  in  either  case  the  pre^ 
hendary  for  the  time  being ,  has  the-  right  c^  presentation,  and  when 
the  avoidance  happens  he  may  present,  but  he  presents  in  right,  and 
only  in  light  of  Ms  church;  he  presents  as  a  trustee;  the  ttutt  is 
personal,  it  is  a  trust  only,  and  without  profit  t  and,  I  contend^  cannot 
be  transmitted. 

How,  then,  can  the  executor  or  administrator  of  a  deceased  eccle- 
siastic, who  dies  afler  avoidance,  but  before  presentation,  claim  the 
presentation  ?  Is  it  that  he  may  make  it  a  chose  in  action  to  pay  the 
debts  (^  the  testator  or  intestate  ?  That  cannot  be,  for  it  is  not 
assets.  Does  he  claim  to  present  because  this  trust  had  devolved 
upon,  or  as  it  Were,  become  vested  in  the  testator?  The  trust  has 
indeed  devolved  upon  the  testator  or  intestate,  but  not  in  his  amn 
right ;  but,  as  the  declaration  states,  in  right  of  his  prebend ;  and  the 
moment  he  ceased  to  be  prebendary,  the  trust  was  no  longer  in  him, 
nor  in  his  representatives,  knt  it  was  by  bare  naked  personal  trust  in 
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htm ;  and  the  presentatioii  is  in  him  while  he  is  prebendary,  but  not 
for  his  own  u^e  or  benefit,  but  for  the  use  and  boiefit  of  the  <;hurch. 
It  is  a*  trust  ccnjided  to  Atm,  for  the  dignity  and  ornament  of  the 
church,  that  he  may  appoint  a  proper  incumbent  upon  hU  own  personal 
respomUnUtyf  to.iia^ce  $hft  oine  of*  #(|tilsj  sndlftr/tlie'adTancement  of 
the  interests  of  religion ;  a  duty  which  his  executor  or  administrators 
cannot  in  law  be  deemed  qualified  to  discharge.  For  these  reasons 
I  think  the  Defendants  are  entitled  to  judgment. 


♦  f  rd  t^co^^iiwtetfj    f     * 
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STATE '  OF  THE  DIOCESES 


IN 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 


PROM   JULY   TO   SEPTEMBEE,   INCLUSIVE, 


CANTERBURY, 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.Henry  James  Wharton,  M.A* 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  of 
Seal  in  Kent,  to  Caroline,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mayow  Mynell  Mayow, 
Esq.  of  Sydenham. 

The  Rev.  H.  Wynch,  Rector  of  Pett, 
Kent,  to  Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  E.  Golding,  Esq.  Maiden,  Erlegh, 
Berks. 

YORK. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  R.  Thompson,  to  the  Chap- 
laincy of  Barlow,  Yorkshire.  Patron,  D. 
Sykes,  Esq.  M.P. 

The  Rev.  J.  Carridge,  B.A.  to  the  Liv^ 
ing  of  Nether  Poppleton,  near  York ;  Pa- 
tron the  Archbishop. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Mounsey,  of  Stam- 
ford, to  the  Vicarage  of  Owthome,  York- 
shire ;  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Rev.  —  Vernon,  to  the  Subdean- 
ery  of  York  cathedral;  Patron,  the 
Archbishop. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Eardley  Childers,  to  Maria 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Culling 
Smith,  Bart. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Lyon  Cavie,  B.A.  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Cather- 
ine Nevins,  daughter  of  the  Brcv.  Richard 
Foster,  M.A.  of  Stourton  Cottage,  near 
Leeds. 

At  Bath,  the  Rev.  D.  Craig,  of  Mir- 
field,  Yorkshire,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest 


daughter  of  Mrs.  Gibbs,  of  Union  Street, 
Bath. 

The  Rev.  John  Rogers,  of  Fulneck,  to 
Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  T. 
Haster,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Skelton,  Curate  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Scarborough,  to  Miss 
Alice  Terry,  of  that  pUce. 

DECEASED. 

At  Kelham,  tiear  Newark,  the  Rev, 
Fred.  Manners  Sutton,  Rector  of  Tun- 
stall,  Kent. 

At  his  residence,  Stamford  Hall,  Not- 
tinghamshire, the  Rev.  Samuel  Francis 
Dashwood. 

LONDON. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street,  London; 
Patrons  the  Parishioners. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Benson,  to  be 
Master  of  the  Temple ;  Patron,  the  King, 
on  the  resignation  of  the  Dean  of  Win- 
chester. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Benson,  Master 
of  the  Temple,  to  Bertha  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Mitford,  Esq,  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn. 

At  Edgsbaston,  the  Rev.  Josiah  For- 
shall,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  to  Frances,  only  child  of  Richard 
Smith,  Esq.  of  Herbome  Heath,  War- 
wickshire. 

At  Mfddleton  Tyas,  the  Rev.  William 
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Wiboa»  M.A.  Mcarof  KliMiwd, 
i»  MafStttt,  teoMid  daqgbtarof  di«iii«e 
Bc^  Thomas  Wiboa  Moikyw  ^  BlMby 
Home,  TorUure. 

The  Rev.  Edkowd  Htidm,  of  Hadley, 
to  Emma,  thiid  danghtrr  of  the  hte 
Thoa.  WiDckworth,  Esq. 

At  ffoTdfaam,  eear  Colchester,  the  tier. 
C.  J.  Heathcote,  one  of  the  Cfcaplaiiis  of 
Tnnitj  College,  Cambridge,  to  Anne, 
second  daagfater  of  tiie  Bey.  Mr.  I>Ddd, 
Hector  of  Fordham. 

The  Her.  £.  TriT«tt,ofWontead«late 
of  Tf«nghtn,  Bssez,  to  Miss  Sonstead,  of 
Hakswoith*  ^ 

The  Rev.  James  Wortfaam  ffitch,  B.A* 
(»f  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  Efiza- 
bedi  Duodena,  eldest  daughter  of  George 
Henry  Errington  Esq.  of  the  Casina,  near 
Colchester* 

At  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  the 
Ber.  Henry  Dnsbwood,  yonngeMsMoT 
Sir  John  Dashwood  Ung,  Bart.  M.P.  «» 
Anne,  thkd  dmghtar  of  Waiiam  Liader, 
Bsq.  of  Pntney  HilL 

*  The  ReT.  Charies  M*Carthy,  Curate  of 
St.  G]ksV4ik.the-nelAs,  and  Rector  of 
HattooA,  Camlnidgcshiiv,  to  Ann,  second 
daughter  of  the  kle  Jamet  BuClivnnt, 
Esq*  of  Kennington* 

At  Cok^aster^  the  Bcr.  Mr.  Jenningt, 
••f  Thaxted. 

In  Mary-le-bone,  London,  the  Rev, 
Wn.  Bakier,  ef  ]>ovde8W«ll,  Oleneeoter- 
•hire. 

Aged  68,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Latter, 
*lbrmerly  Yeflow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  20  years  Rector  of  Great 
Warley,  Essex. 

DURHAM. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey,  B.A.  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge)  to  Mary 
Ann,  only  daughter  of  the  late  John  For- 
sett,  Esq.  of  Rushmere,  Sufiblk. 

DICBJlSBD. 

AtWarkworth,  in  Northnmberiand^  the 
Rev.  William  Reed. 

WINCHESTER. 

MARRIED. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  D'Oyly,  Hector  of 
LainbcA)  the  Ben  Henry  Gtissold,  M»A. 
son  of  Stephen  Clisatld,  Esq.  of  HiU 


Honse^  to  Mary  Aniie,  eidest  dat^ghfler  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Jnstke  BKfktji 

At  Giiiidiwtl,  the  Bev.  Richard  Oakg% 
M.A.  FeUow  of  Knag's  GoUege^  Gam- 
bridge,  to  Mary  Eliaabeth,  only  dau^ttc 
of  the  late  Thomas  Sibthorpe,  Esq.  of 
Gnildfiird. 

The  Ret.  T.  W.  Sta|tb«  of  Andoi^r, 
to  Miss  Susan  Harding,  of  South  Pe^ 
dieiton. 


DBCEASID. 


At  Bii;^mond,  Sivxy, 
Rev;  W.  MeyneU. 


aged  93,   the 


ST.  ASAPH. 

PREfEBRED. 

« 

The  Rev.  B.  BicJ^eEStai;^  Curate  of 
Chick*  to  the  Vkange  of  6C  Martia's* 
Sak^ 

The  Rev.  RQbt.Rid8dBle,  M. A.  Fellow 
of  Chure  H^U*  Caadbodge.  and  donoaslic 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery, 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Knookin,  Salc^;  Pa- 
tron, the  Earl  of  Bradford. 

BANGOR. 

DBCBA6XD. 

The  Vim.  Theon*  W^^ams^  Viobk  of 
Llaniadwm,  Carmarthenskires» 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 

FSEFBRRBD* 

The  Rev.  Chas.  Ranken,  M.A.  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  Obrfted,  to  the  Lec-> 
turashii^  of  Brislington,  Somerset;  Pa- 
trons, the  Trustees,  under  the  idH  of  the 
Founder,  Jas.  Ireland,  £sq«  dece^ed^ 

The  Rev.  John  Baiinwell,  B. A.  qf  P^- 
broke  College,  Oxford*  t)o  tibe  Vicarage  of 
Stogursey,  with  the  Chapelcy  of  LUtitock 
aniwved,  Somersetf fave ;  Patrons,  the 
Master  and  College  of  Eton* 

The  Rev.  Henry  Law,  MJL  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Welis. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Lowe,  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  MlstertoD,  Somerset;  Patrqns,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester. 

MARRIED. 

At  St.  Mary*8  Church,  Bathwick,  the 
Rev.  Harvey  Marriott,  RrCctor  of  Claver- 
ton,  Bath,  to  Caroline^' fifth  daughter  of 
the  late  W.  T.  Paterson,  Esq.  ofDeton- 
shire-place,  Lopdon. 

At  Churchill,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Dymock, 
B.A.  of  Exeter  Cdlege,  Oxford,  to  Mary 
Anne,  eldest  danghter  oC  the.Mr  W. 
Pary»Bi4.atCbu«Dbjil»Sk>iMnM.      . 


At  Bttb,  tb«  Rev.  Robert  RutenhlD. 
BRISTOL. 


''    The  RcT.  Hugh  Welmm  Helyu,  RtU-  Mm,  U>th«  VUuBge  aeHtgatanA  Rri- 

tor  ol  Sutton  Buighain,  Somenet,  Ud  of  wkk,  'in  dis  tun  cMnty  i  ¥UnO,  fbe 

Bkr  Hudiet,  DarsUt,  to  HoDorii,  ftMnh  {kdw  at  Beanfot. 

dau^ter  of  the  late  Joha  Perring,  Es^. 

•r  Combeaircr,  SamcraeC  CHESTEa. 


MAKBIED. 

The  Rev.  F.  WhaU«y,  of  Birington, 
J.iuiEaBh{i«,  to  Maiy,  aldcM  duigfata;  af 
W.  Joiiea,  Ea^  of  Wera  BUI. 

At  Roatbeme,  the  Rev.  W.  HamiltoD, 
Txenhiw,  U.A.  of  Chdit  Cbuich,  Oi. 
fixA,  mod  Incumbeat  of  High  Lei^, 
CheBhlre,  to  EUett,  eaiy  daughter  of  ibe 
lMeBtv.J.  Hcrdmi,  M.A. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  KJ,.  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Chuichdovn,  Gloucestershire ; 
Patioiu,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ofBrialol. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Porter,  M.A.  to  the 
Uttng  of  St.  lohn  the  BsptUi;  Brfotot ; 
PaCroni,  tb«  Cerperadon  of  Ibot  City. 

The  RcT.  S.  Robins,  Curate  of  FMla, 
Dorael,  to  the  Rectory  of  Edmanibani, 
D«««t;  Fatroc,  Ae  «^  of  Sbafteabury. 


By  the  LordMiluf ,  is  the  Cathedral. 


lobn  Kynaaxiit  CbaiiKm,  B.A.  ftueen's 
College,  Oifiird. 

Willjara  Ellis  Wall,  B.A.  Trimly  Col- 
lege, Oxford . 

James  CulshawPwT,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

FUUaT*. 

John  Lewia  Capper,  B.A.  Pembroke 
College,  Oifbrd. 

Thomas  Ronpell  Bnreit,  B.A.    Fem- 
hroke  Hall,  Cambridge. 

John  Henry  Bright,   B.A.    St.  John') 
College,  Cambridge. 

Wiltitmi  Carpendale,   B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 


The  Rer.  JoMfdi  Hodgkinson,  B.D; 
Vicar  of  Lei^,  Lancaihu-e,  and  ftinneriy 
Fallow  of  BrseeooH  College,  Oifoid. 

At  his  lod^ngs  at  Merlon  College,  Oi- 
ford,  the  Very  Rev.  Peter  Vaughsn,  D.D. 
Warden  of  Merton  College,  and  Dean  of 
Chester.  He  took  the  degree  of  H.A, 
1795;  B.D.1BD6;  D.D,  ISIO— PiQctor, 
lSOS-6. 

Aged  60.  the  Rct.  J.  HolUod,  of  BiJ- 

Aged  27,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Finlon,  H.A. 
FellDH  of  Wadhaa  College,  Oxford,  and 
Reclof'a  Cuiste  of  St.  John's  Chuich, 
Manchester. 

CHICHESTER. 


The  Rev.  Ssmnel  GlUa  Day,  H.A.  of 
St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  Curate  at  St. 
Philip  and  Jacob,  and  Lecturer  of  Chrial 
Church,  Bristol,  to  Olivia,  only  child  of 
the  late  Rev-  W.  Deane  Hoare,  H.A.  Mi- 
nister of  St.  George's,  Limerick- 

Al  St.  James's,  Shaftesbury,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Evans,  to  Hiss  Caroline  Bacon. 

CARLISLE. 


The  Rev. Cartwtight  to  the  Pre- 
bend of  Femng,  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Cliichester;  Patron,  the  Bishop 


At  Wivelsiield,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Dixon,  M.A.  of  Lindfield,  to  Martha, 
iburth  daughter  of  Wm,  Tanner,  Esq.  of 
Hore  House,  Wivelsiield. 

The  Rev.  W.  Slefbent,  of  Brighton, 
to  Hiss  M.  A.  Fermor. 

The  Rev.  Jas.  Young,  Vicar  of  Heatb- 
fleld,  SusKi,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  cC  the  late  Robert  Deane,  Ei^ 
of  Caventaam,  Ozfind. 
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The  Rev.  John  Scobell,  Rector  of 
SkMUMiriA  and  of  m  Mifts'^'^flH^s, 
Sussex,  to  Eliza,  eldett  ifawghigr.  af ;  <fae 
late  Wi^iatn  [iaad»  &qt  of  Uayae  iietabe, 
Devon. 

ST.  DAVIDS. 


MARRIED. 


.J , 


PREFERRED, 


.*** 


The  Rev.  Wm.  Morgan,  to  the  RecMwy 
of  Lampeter,  Pembrqlbe&hire,  and  to  the 
Preheodof  Cljfdey,  in  the  ci^ucfih*     \ 

ELY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Ptfrke,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  THney,  Morfoft,  to  a  Prebend  in  the 
GaUKdnd  C^knroh  of  Ely ;  Patron,  the 
Bishop. 

DECEASED. 

At  thf  B,ecto;ry  House,  Westroeon, 
Hants,  the  Rev.  John  Dampier,  aged  76, 
Rector  of  that  place,  and  Prebendary  of 
Ely. 

At  Famham,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund, Lally,  Rector  of  Clopton-ciim- 
Croydoh,  Ckmbridgeshire,  and  many 
years  resident  Vicar  of  Whitegate,  Chesh* 

At  the  Rectory -house,  Fulbourn,  in  liis 
76th  year,  the  Rev.  Robert  Fiske,  B.D. 
Rector  of  Pulboum  St.  Vigors,  and  Vicjjir 
of  Fulbourn  AD  Saints,  Cambridgeshire'. 
He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1772;  M.A. 
1775 ;  B.D.  1783. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Cadogan  Willats, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  East  Hatley,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  formerly  Fellow  of  Doyvning 
College;  B.A.  1811;  M.A.  1814. 

EXETER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Carlyon,  to  the  Rectory 
of  St  Mary,  Truro. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Coleridge,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Ldwhitton,  near  Launceston. 

The  Rev.  Whittington  Landon,  D.D. 
Provost  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
Dean  of'  Eteter,  Prebendary  of  SarumA 
and  Delegate  of  Accounts  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bishop's 
Tawton. 

The  Rev.  James  YoP8e,.tp  th.oBectory 
of  Stockleigh  Powerpy«  Devour, 

The  Rev.  John  Sergeant,  to  thePerpe-.  . 
tuaH^ure  of  Eglfwkerry,  with  tj^  Chapei 
of  Tremainei  Patron^. T^  H.  Rodd,  £8q. 
and  Peter  Hurdoit,  Gent,, . 


'  The  Rev.'  John  M.  CoUyns,  U^K 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector' of 
St  John's,  Exe^  ^  $9p^>  daughter  of 
the  late  Rt.  Patch,  Esq. 

At  East  Teignm6utK  'ihb  Rev.  H.  J. 
Boy^4tarAi^H0Anah  Borien.'  *  I  9  fl^ 

The  Rey.  Thomaa  Horfbn,  of  DeiAob-^ 
port,  to  >Mary  ^vtty,  daugfatei  ctf  •  Tbo&; 
Pinsent,  Esq.  of  Stoke  Terrace. 

'DECEASED.  ' 

The  Rev.  George  Bought^,  pf  Tlvei-x. 
ton,  Devon.  •  r 

At  Canford  Magna,  Dorset,  the  R^ihi 
George  Tito  Brice,  aged  66,  B^of.of; 
that  place,  and  for  many  yeaKsajBda^ji^r 
trate  for  the  County. 

At  Lawhitton,  Devon,  the  ^Rey,  C)ias.% 
^arsliaU,  many  years  Rector  of  t^§lo 
parish. 

,  At  Genoa,  the-Rev;  'ft.  "Buller,  Rector 
of  Lanreath,  Comwail.. 

GLOUCESTER.'  '  '  '  * 


The  Rev.  Mn; 

of  Awre,  Gloucestershire.  -'■ '    '^ 

The  Rev»  Thos.  Jdnos,  iB^rAli  of  W^d- 
ham  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectoly -of  ' 
Herapsteai^  near  Qlonoetter ;  >  Paikrony  his 
father.  Alderman  Jones,  of  that  eity«.-. 

The  Rev.   Thomas    Esana,-  B.A.  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  to  be  Undep  Master* 
of  the .  CoUege  SohooV'CrloMeBtevr .  Pa- 
trons, the  Deian  and  Chaptsrof  thafttCa*  ^ 
thcdral.'  :  .  .;  i-.i  V..1  • 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wrench,  of  Trinity  HhII,  ^ 
Camhridge,    and    Reotor  >  of   8«4vrlfli^ 
Kent,  to  be  Minister  of  the  ChB)|oliy  o^  ' 
Blakeney,  Gloucestersbire,;  Patrons,  the 
Cmnpany  of  Haberdashers-        , . 

The  Rev.  Henry  Cripps,  «M.A'.  td'  rtife 
Vicarage  of  Stonehouse,  Gloucestershire, 
Patron,  the  King.     •       ^  ■ 

The  Rev.  C.  Coi^wejl,  jun.  M.A.  to  the   ' 
Living'  of  Dowdeswelt;   Patronessj  Miss 
Rogers,  of  that  place. 

DECEASED.  .      . 

The  Rev.  Edward  Mansfield, -Vkjftr  of 
Bisley,  Gloucestershire.  '    ' 

.  Zbo  Rev. '  Mr.  CeiDmelKli^,  Of  ■  H«tdp^ 
stead,  near  Gloucester.  •  -  '  ^ ' ' 

At  Cheltenhanvtite  Ret*  John  ^SHngs-^ 
by.  Fellow  of  King's  €oHe^r<>B«ibrid|e, 
agedai.  \       ''  ' 

The  Rev.  S.  Parker,  B.D.  R«(*IOr'of 
Winittboume,  OloMestenlifti;  MmI^  Ibr- 
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nerfy  a  Fellow  of  St.  Jofaa's  CqU^ge, 
Oxford, 

HERBFORD. 

PRSPBARfiP. 

Tbe  Hon.  and  Rev.  Heary  VHActefs  19. 
dK  Fsebcad  oT  Huntingdon,  {» the  CiMlie- 
dfal  Church  of  Here&rd;    Patiwii  the 
Btitep. 

The  Rcr.  Jelm  Bireh  WeM,  M.A.  of 
BnMnoM  CoUege,  Oxford,  to  the  Vkar- 
agtrof  Weobtey. 

Tbe  Rev.  Bei^ainin  Hoirell,  Assistant 
Maliter  of  St  James's  Chapel,  Ashted, 
t#theRBetoi7  of  Haughl^y,  Setop;  Fa- 
tiw»  (he  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bradford. 

J^  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Somers 
€Mt8«  tottte  endowed  TkaFSge  of  Neen, 


Thoaoas  Taylor  Lewis,  B»A.  St.  hk»k*% 
OoBege,  Camlnidge. 

Herbett  Napleto»Beavci^  B.A.  Cather- 
ine HaU,  Cambridge. 

John  Simon8>  BJl.  Queen's  CoUege^ 
Cambridge. 

Philip  Hall  Pidmer,  B.A.  Jesus  CoUe^ 


OaDAIMBD. 

Jugtut%, 
By  the  Lord  Bishop. 

'  John  CtttttOD,  B.  A'  Worcester  OoUege,, 
Oxford. 

Charles  Taylor,.  B.A.  Brasenose  College, 
Q^tibrd* 

Willinn  Parsons  Hepton,  B.A.  Trinity 
OoUege,  Oxford. 

James  Wheeler  Bhch,  B.A.  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford. 

Edward  Lotwyche  Dime^  B.A.  Jesus 
College,  Oxford. 

John  Oafcley  Hill,  B.A.  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

John  Junes,  B.A.  St.  Johii^s  College,. 
C^Eonhridge. 

FKIESTS. 

Ardier  Clive,  M.A.  Brasenoie  College, 
Oxford. 

Wimam  LeggOr  B.A.  Christ  Gliuteh^ 
Oxford. 

Rolbeit  U  kkham,  B.  A.  C^tst  Church, 
Oidbrd. 

Hogh  VauglMui,  B«A.  Je^us  College, 

Charles  Tamer,  B.A.  Wadham  CoHege, 
Oxfevd. 

inMMMS  Albany  BbA.  Wsvcestee  Gol- 
legcv  Oxford.- 

lUehard  Mostyn  Ptiee,  B.A.  Corpus 
Cllrlsti  College^  Oxford.. 

John  BaMwin,  B.A.  Christ  CbUege^ 
Caaobridlge^ 

Matthew  Henry  Jones,  B.A*  Qneen^ 
College,  Cambridge. 

NO.  VIII.  VOL.  IV. 


DECCASEO. 

At  Dorston,  Herefordshire,  in  his  65th 
year,  the  Rev.  J.  Jones. 

The  Rev.  Thmnes  Jones,  Curate  of 
Kimbolton  and  MiddletotY-on-the-HilL 

At  the  RectOBy^  BvcAatch,  aged  67> 
the  Rev.  David  GriffiUis^  Vieac  of  Kcn« 
derchurcb,  Herefofdshire>  andi^Noitiii, 
Radnorshire. 

At  Weobley,  in  his  73d  year,  the  Bev. 
John  Ellis  Troughton,  Vicar  of  that  P»- 
rish,  and  Prebendary  of  Hereford  Cathe- 
dral. 

LICHFIELD  AND  COVENTRY. 

PREFERRED. 

•  The  Rev.  Robert  Linden  Burton,  B.A. 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage 
oT  the  Holy  Cross,  and  St.  Giles's,  Shrews- 
bury. 
>  The  Rev.  H.  Thicknesse  Woodingtoo^ 
B.A.  of  Emmanuel  CoHege,  Cambridge^ 
and  of  Budbroke,  liTarwiekshire,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  fiampton-in-Ardea,  War- 
wickshire. 

The  Rev.  W.  Ili^  to  be  Minister  of  St. 
Julian's  tlhurch,  Shrewsbury. 

The  Rev.  W.  &  Marriur  to  the  Vicarr 
age  of  Shawbury,  Salop. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Coldwell,  Rector  of 
St.  Mary's,  Stafford,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
High  Offley,  in  the  same  county ;  Pation» 
the  Bishop  of  Licfafi^  and  Coventry. 

The  Rev.  J.  Compson^  of  Cleobwy 
Mordmer,  to  the  Vicaragie  of  St.  Qhad's* . 
Shrewsbury. 

The  Rev.  WUUam  Bradley,  hLA.  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  l!>ome$tic 
Cliaplain  to  Earl  Howe,  to  the  Living  of 
Nether  Whitacrc;  Patron,  Earl  Howe: 
and  to  the  Chapel  Donative  of  tderf  valei 
Patron^  Dugdale  S.  Dugdale,  E&<^ 

KARRIED. 

The  Rev.  John  Woods,  of  Nuneaton, 
Warwickshire,  to  Miss  M.  Ritchie,  of  HulT, 
Yorkshire. 

The  Rev.  John  Langley,  to  Mary 
Emma,  relict  of  Hen.  Andrews,  Esq.  of 
College  Hill,  Shrewsbury. 

The  Rev.  John  Wood,  Head  Master  of 

LI 
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-  .U?w«i^-^*<««*^-\:^  v>?^'i^  ;a 


«c9Qa  clf^ughter  of  the  late  Fra^o^  Pitt» 
Esq.  bankerx  Wenlock.  .«l 

.  Tbe  Eev,  Isaac  Tepiple,  JPerpftual 
.Curate  ot  (iaoe  J^nd,  tt^Misa  7fi«nkii)«9H> 
o£  Stafford.  •      \ 

•    »EaSABEDl 

At  Chapel  Hoase,  Atherstonej'thellfet. 
Charles  G^  Okeover, 

*  tn^cotN. 

rBEFER&EO. 

The  Rev.  —  Green,  to  the  conwlidatQd 
Ifivngi,of  Parkettone  and  Pluagart  near 
fiagban  (  Patr«o»  the  dadw  oi  RulUod. 
.  >  The  Rev,  JL  .Hutton»  B.A.  Ree^ov  of 
Wyverbyj)  Leicestershire,  to  the  Vicanife 
1^*  (fvaoby^  in  the  couoty  of  Nottingfapm ; 
F-^tion,  the  Duke  of  Rntlaad. 

.  The  Rev.  Samuel. Haselweod,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  An  wick,  with  the  Rectoripe 
of  Branswell  and  Dunsby,  .in  the  county 
of  Lincoln ;  Faitreii^  tiie  Marquis  of 
Bristol.  .  .       .     ' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Forster,  to  the  R^x^ory 
of  Quarrix^i^n,  Lincolnshire. 

'  "the  Rev.  Jonathan  Treheck,  M.A.  Stift* 
tfent  of  Christ  Churchy  Oxford,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Caple,  Bedfordshire ;  Patronsi 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  Society^    . 

MARRIED. 

At  York,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Trebeck, 
M.A.  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  Vicar  of  CapTe,  Bedfordshire,  to  Char- 
lotte, secoiid  daughter  of  John  Cooke,  Esq. 
^  Atf  Beningfton,  Lfweolnshire,  the  Rev. 
J^^Mver,  Jfwi.  tBF  Julia,  only  stinriVmg 
daughter  of  thc<  late  R.  Waldegrave,  Esq. 
of  ienin^lon  Hall. 

'  I  Th«  Rev.  J«  It.  Chriitoj^hersott,  Rector 
cf^'OMKiMby,  LincolAsiiifii^,  t6  Citrolme 
Mary,  widow  of  J»  Q.  MarsfcaB;  B8q.'of 
Einij  near  Wisbeck. 

The  Rev.    Jansoh  Davies,   Vicar   of 
Rria^Qif,    4nd.  GMrfrater  of "  ^gstdn's 
Uosp»tel,toMary^izabetb,  lAdettrdaixgh- 
ter  o£  Tteo*  Barefboi:  CHiver,  Ev^  of  iSbm 
Belgi»re>£hit«,  Li^ceater.^ 

.•At  iBiidsdeiviby:  the  Xoaft  BS^op  xH 
Lincoln,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maltby,  PjreiMlier 
to  dte.  Hbnouratal&ISociBty  of  JUnedln's 
lan^  to  Miss.. Margaret  IkiOttNif  ^owigi- 
«rit  daoghlstr  ^.  the  lats!  Mi|$or'6reeih« 

At  West  A9bh)r,.iittcdhnhiref  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Pierce,  M.A.  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  Rector  tifPiiHetby,  and  Vicar 
of  Orwell.  |)nd)Qoloeby».Iinc6faishice{  to 


Elizabeth,  onIy^^^^r|he  Ute  Rev.  F. 
Rc^kdjffe,  B.C.t.  Rector  of  Folle^y.and 
ifartfn,4lii  tne  sanpfi  county'.      '  '    .  V  ^ 

At  Lk<«by,  near  Gninlby,'' tife' lley- 
Qhristopl^er  Richmond,  to  Fraiicies,  d^Uglt- 
tert)f  we  Rev.lTi  .'Drtoti,  ,of  the  fbrmcr 
pUce.  •    •  '■  •  '       •       '^^^ 

'^he  Rev;  1  Btoet'tp-Mlsa  if\^r/f^ 
Wa5tage,  ^erks.     . '.      /  \ 

Tffie  ftey,  Robert,  Deeki*r,'t5utate,^f 
'  A}t  Saipf  s,  Stamford/  to  ^ane,  f^  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  feown,  Esq.  of^taniford. 

-The  Rev.  Henry  Dennis,  to  Mary,  Only 
daughter  of  |he  late  R.  E.  .Wottop,  Esq. 

the  Rer.  Augnstua  nobart,,b£  Waito% 
Leicestershire,  io  Marhi  Isabella*  eTdeJt 
^ugftterof  the  Rev.  tjodfrcj^  Egremoii 

The  Rev.  WHRani  fefodfrey,  B-A^JK^i 
of  Ravenstone,  Buck^  to.  Martha,  eMest 
daughter  of  Mr.  T.  Grei^v^^  MjWi^ 
Uduse,  HavershamJ  \'  -  '  ** '*^^ 

the  Rev.  B.  l^ifcots/'Si,A:W'i^B^ 
^fd  daughter,  of  the  Ret^l.  Le^h^lcdT 
Therfield  Rectory,  Herts,'   *    \r    !',:  ** 

The  Rev.  T.*  Homer|'  jEl^ad  M^^^r  of 
the  Grvmnar  School,  BdSiSDnj^  to'  Mdry, 
eldest  da^hter  of  the  Rev.,;^;*  GlAe^r, 
Vicar  of  FtiestDn  ctuh  flhittenv !cki  Lin,-* 
colnshire.  -.  .^.  . 

The  fteri  Jbhn  ^yrWhfti  l^r^j^; 
tor  of  Am^sham,  Biick^,  to  Mfjft;  L    , , 
daughter  of  Arthur  Annesl^y, '"lEs^*  bf 
Bletchingdon,  Oxfiandaharp* 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Turner  Roe,  M.A* 
of  Trinity  CoVigffi^iixSKd,  and  Rector  of 


Benington,.  Lincolnshire!  t^  Sijyi^i)^^  Ca- 
roline, eldest  daughter        -         •      - 
Howard,  of  Throxehby  iiau,  irorlEsiiire. 


}  t^  bi^MQ^^^a 


The  Rev.  Ralph  .Wil4»,  B.A.  late  of 
Trinity  College  Dublin,  ind  now  of  He- 
mingford  Grey,  H^Btiagdon8hire,  to  Pris- 
cilla  Beda,  third  daughter  of  ^e.Jate 
Captain  J.  D,  Parsons.  '    '"' 

•The  Rev.  WflKatn  ^^^,  ,1^K«r  of 
Meare,  to  Amie,  relici;  of 'Win.'KoBi»ns; 
Esq.  late  of  Cardiff.     „     '  .   ^^    ' 

At  St.  (^oi|^V,'9Jfoov^r-s^r^»toh- 
dkm;  the  Rev.  Jolm  IMin  Sarhej;,  1it!.A. 
of  Wadhanr  CoII^,  Ox^d,  ftecti^K  of 
Aston  Satidfbird,  mk^s^  and  Ch^l&i  jpf 
S&'Jam^*8^'  Ib^tdihstone^  t0'tli«r^Rlg^ 
Hon.  the  Lady  Millioent  Achesdtl^,  y^g- 
est  daughter  of  thal^,  ^arl  of  Goefivd. 

At  Shudy  Camps^ 'me  Rev.  Fitzgerald 
WhilKMiis-  B*A.  of  MagM^fie  doll^e 
GambtMi^  4nd  RdetOf  at  4kei¥'&d 
LIffle  GMKMdeny  Hunt»,  tc^fane,  duly 
dauji^ter  ^  the  late  Mai^mttdult^'^y^ 
rell,  Es^.  •■  w  «  • 


Dioeetea  of  LiMi4aff^Ni!ifneit&—OirfortL 


f    ""■''  -■■■      ■   t)i*t*SEn;   ' 

■■'At  Godmanehesier,  ihe  Rev.  M.  Hol- 

noithy^inaiiy  yean  Rector  of  Elsworth, 

Uuniingdonsfiire. 
Al  Salisbury,  aged  63,  Llie  Rev.  Johii 

Boffsnl,  of  Irnhan^  Hd],  UncoInaUre. 
,.    At  Sn^lEnvorr  Houaci  Perks)  the  Rer. 

W.  Duprf,  ngcd  a. 

At  Sy«U>n,  .^ad70,  tlie  Rev.  Hcnr; 
"Woodcock  LL'.B.  Vicar  of  Barkby,  Rec- 

jfLel- 


fclk.  He  proceeded  B.A.  1762,  H.A. 
1J65,  B.D.  1775,  D.D.  1790. 

TheRe*.  R.Walker,  R«ctorofGaulby- 
and  Nortah,  Leicntenhit*. 

TliB  R«T.  R.  Ankiark,  M.A.  Mlniiler 
of  Castle  Chuicli  and  Sl  Chad's,   Stif- 

At  the  houae  of  lus  grandlkther,  (Mr. 
WiSJHmson,  banker,  of  Baldock)  Ihe  Re*. 
H.  ADagtan. 

.     .  LLANDAFF. 

MECEjtaED. 

■  The  Rev.  B.  Davies,  of  Lanlamham, 
near  Nenpon,  Monmoulhshire. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Day,  B.C.L.  a  the 
Vicamgi  of  Riuhmere,  near  Ipswkfa  ; 
Patron,  tlie  Uarquis  of  Briitol. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Cmpley,  B.A.  of 
Trinilj  CoUege,  Cambridge,  tf>  Ibe  Per- 
p«(iul  Curacy  of  Wieken,  Cambridga- 
•lure  1  Patrouea,  Mrs.  Rayner. 

The  Rev.  Anliur  LoKua,  to  the  Rector; 
of  Fincbam,  Narfalk  ;  Fatmn,  the  Lord 
Cbaucellot. 


At  Hildenhall,  the  Rev.  Charles  Joaei^ 
Orman,  B.A,  lUe  of  Sidney  Suuei  Col- 
lege, Cunbridge,  to  Eliiaheth,  third 
lUughur  of  the  late  Q.  Bucke,  Esq.  of 
Workington, 

At  Stow  Bardolph,  Norfolk,  the  Rev. 

L 


SOS 

H«ntT  Creed,  of  CfiedbOTgh>  near  Rnry, 
to  Anne,  yoangesl  daughwr  of  the  Rev. 
Philip  Bell,  Vicar  Of  Stov  Baidotph. 

At  Thome,  YorkiMre.  the  Rev.  John 
HtMile,  of  Ipnrfch,  to  BBsannab,  the  giilh 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Benson,  Esq. 
.  The  Rev.  Tbonai  Willism  Salntont 
M.A.  of  Weston  Rectory,  Norfelk,  to 
Sartih,  eldest  daughter  of  H.  V.  Worship, 
Eiq.  of  Yannouib. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Cnrtis  Kemp,  M.A. 
tt>  Elizabeth  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Francis  Riddell  Rcynetds,  Esq.  of  Great 
YarRionth. 

-  The  Rev.  W.  WiHIam  HaHwavd,  of 
MSIden,  SnStolk,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Ihe  late  Charles  Powell  LMle,  Esq.  of 
Obualough,  Moni^an,  Ireland. 

The  Rev.  John  WbHe,  A.M.  Rector  oT 
Chevinglon  and  Hargrave,  to  Mary,  elden 
daughter  of  the  Hev>  John  Image,  Rect<n 
of  Whepstead. 


The  Rev.  J.  W.  M.  Sumner,  Rector  oT 
Sutton,  Saflbtk. 

Id  his  80th  year,  the  Rev.  Henry  HiH, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Buihall  and  Harleston, 
and  tor  many  yean  one  of  his  M^eaty's 
Juaticea  of  Ihe  Peace  for  the  county  of 


OXFORD. 

prbfekhedi 

The  Rev.  Wallet  Levett,  M.A.  late  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church,  Uifoid,  to  tiie 
Vicange  of  Bray,  in  the  county  of  Berks  j 
P-atFon,  Ihe  Lord  Bishop  of  Oitbrd. 

The  Rev.  Tliomas  Symonds,  M.A. 
Curate  of  Eniham,  Oxlbrdahire,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  the  same  place  ;  PMrons,  tlw 
Eiecutora  of  Dr.  Nash. 


The  Rev.  Wm.  Crabtree,  M.A.  Reetof 
of  ClieckendDn,  and  flinnei^y  FeEloM  of 
Univeraty  CcA[tge,  Oiftml,  to  Marianne, 
second  daughter  of  W.  Vanderategen, 
Esq,  of  Cane  End  Houie,  both  in  Oi- 
fordshire. 

TbeRev.  Horace  Robert Fcchel.  H.A. 
FeUa*  of  Ail  Soul's  Collie,  Oilerd,  la 
Caroline  Mary.  t\Atd  daughter  of  llM 
m^t  Hon.  Lent  Hark  Keir. 
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forA,  and  foV  55  ye^rt  Vidwcf  Black- 
beoflMiyitithateeiinty.  HewaaaM  Vkav 
of  Stansted  MountfittbeU,  and  Rectof  of 
Weiumigtoii>  Eswx. 

T^e  Rer.  Henry  Wiiutanley,  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxibvd,  third  aoft 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Winstanley,  Principal 
of  St  Alban  Hall. 

Aged  62,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hollis^  Vicar 
of  Chesterton,  Oxfordslure,  and  late  Fel« 
low  of  New  College,  ile  took  the  Degree 
of  B.C.L.  Decemher  6th,  1791. 

Ac  the  Rectory  of  SaUbrd,  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nash, 
D^D.  fimiierly  of  Worcester  College,  Ox- 
ford, Rector  of  Salford  and  Whitoomby. 
and  Vkar  of  Ensham,  in  that  county* 
He  took  his  D^iieeof  M.A.  in  1768,  th«0 
<tf  B.D.  in  1778,  and  D.a  1793. 

FE7ERB0ROU6H. 

PEEFER&ED. 

The  Rev.  C.  Arnold,  6.A.  to  the  Rec- 
Itory  of  IVakeriey,  Northamptonsbne; 
Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 
.  Tlie  Rev.  GeoiigtPowys  Stopftvd,  B.A. 
Fellow  of  All  Soul's  College,  Ozfinrd,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Warkton,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton ;  Patrane»»  her  Oraee  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Bnccleugh  and 
Qneensbury. 

The  Rev.  Hei^ry  John  Qunning,  to  the 
Peipetual  Curacy  of  Horton  cum  Pediog- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Northampton ;  Pa- 
tron, Sir  R.  H.  Gunning,  Bart, 

MARRIED. 

AtOretton,  Northamptonshire,  the  Rev. 
Fdix  Laurent,  M.A-  of  St.  Albati  Ball, 
and  of  Alfi>rc^  Lincolnshire*  to  Uary 
Anoej  widow  of  John  Mould,  Esq*  oif 
Oundle. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Colton,  son  of  the  Rev. 
B.  Colton,  late  Canon  residentiary  of  Sa- 
IkdMoeyv  to  Louisa  Poyntz^  aeeon4  daugh- 
ter of  John  MiUer.  Esq.  late  Receiver^ 
General  Sm  the  county  of  Bedfioxd. 

ROCHESTBIL 

HARRIED, 

At  Speldhurst,  Kent,  the  Rev.  Chariee 
Gutts  Barton,  B.A.  of  Christ  Churvfa, 
Oxford,  to  Emilia  Ann,  eldest  dai^ter  of 
the  late  H.  N.  Middleton,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  John  E?eleigh,  M.A.  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Dasenth, 
Kent,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  oi  Uie 


Rev.  RidMTd  VftAdntt^  of  Tieelinrtt> 
Sttfses. 

The  Rev,  Richard  Davies,  Vicar  of 
Erith,  Kent,  to  Oeorgiana  BuHMly,  eldert 
daughter  of  John  S.  Brender,  fisc|.  of 
SomeiAvd  Grange,  Haute. 

SALISBURY. 

rfiEFfeRJlBD.  .  ( 

The  Rev.  Abraham  Boyle  ToWnsi^nd, 
M.A.  Student  of  Chraft  Church,  Oxford, 
to  the  Rectory  of  East  Ha^pistec^  ^ar^ 
trons,  tibe  Dean  an4  Chapter  ^Miai  ISo; 
oety. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Randolphs  to  0^ 
Vicarage  of  Lyme  Regis,  on  the  cession 
of  the  ilev.  W.  Jobm;  Patron,  the  Rev. 
C.  Fane.  i 

The  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Grove,  M.A. 
late  of  University  CoU^ejt  Oxford,  to  th« 
Rectory  of  Berwick  St.  Leonard,  witb 
the  Chapel  of  Sedgebill,  Hants;  Patron^ 
Colonel  S.  M'Intyre. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Frederick  PleydeR 
Bouverie,  M.A.  Rector  of  Pewsej,  Wilts, 
to  a  Canonry  in,SldisU|ry:^Cathedral« 

Rev.  Samuel  Littlewood,  Curate  of 
Bidujp's  Canolngs,  aid  tiie  ^uipeiry  of 
SouA  Broon,  Wilts,  to  the  BurpeMl 
Curacy  of  Edington;  FatraD»  Qeiprgii. 
Watson  Taylor,  Esq.  M.P.  Ibr  Deviaesk 

MARRIBP. 

The  Rev.  Wilfiam  Drykmd,  of  Wood- 
speea;  to  Mbs  Cartet ,  of  SpeenhimUmd.  - 

The  Rev.  W.  Oxnam,  M.A;1Sehola»  e# 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  to  Mary  Su- 
sannah, eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Carter,  Lower  Master  of  Eton  CoUegeb 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Hodgson,  Vicar  of  Id- 
nustcMi,  Wilts,  to  Harriet,  second  daug^- 
toraf  Charlea  Knyw;tt,Es4^  a£  SoottlUg, 
Berks. 

At  Eton  CoHege,  the  Rev^  EdiWrd 
C^eridge,  Beotor  of  Moaksilver^  SooMSr 
set,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau^ter  of  the  Re«> 
Dr.Keate,  Head  Master  of  Eton  S«lMi»L 

PECEASESU 

In  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  tlM  Rev.. 
John  Symonds  Breedon,  D.D.  ibmerly 
Fellow  of  St  John's  CdUege,  Ozlbvd. 

•     it 
WCAOfiBTBR. 

?iUSFSRRJSI>. 

The  Rev.  James  Beedey,  M.A*  and 
Master  of  Pe6ketiiham  'School^-  i» 


S€hd<^'--'C^aplai9lfieS'^''rj^edckerslip,  %c.      '.  \    d9ft 


Vifftflieejpf  Feck^ham  v^mim^f^  l^ev. 
Edwaid  Neale,  B.C.L.  of  Taplow,  JMdft 
.  The  E<v>  Obris^her  SeAiQli,  M»A* 
Muler  of  the  Tewj^t^  «nd  on^-afttie  Pre* 
beii4iixks  9I  Worce^t^r  Cathediali  ta  thie 
Vicarage  of  Cr(ipU]tornfr{  PattouMf  Om 
Deaa  and  Chapter  of  Worcester. 

The  Rev.  Bpbert .  Sanders,  B.A.  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  to  the  Living  of 
Tibberton ;  PateonS'  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
lar  oC  Worcester., . 

MAItRlBD. 

'  IThe  Rey.  Charles  Tookey,  M.A.  Kec- 
toir  of  Oddingly,  to  Elisabedi,  youngest 
daughter  of  &e  lajte  H.  CameroD|  £s<i»  of 
Worcester* 

0£C£A8El>. 

Ji^ne  22nd,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  ot^ 
ret^rhii^  from  a  Meeting  of  the  Clerical 
S^oci^ty,.  held  at  Tewksbury,  the  Rev* 
Leonafd  Middleton,  Rector  of  .Great 
Combertoa  auj  LitUe  Comt^ton,  Wor* 
t^tersbire* 


SCHOOLS. 

Tfae  R«v.  T.  Btwiney,  B.A.  of  Clare 
Hi^  Cambridge,  to  the  Mastership  of 
Roget]^  Free  is^rammar  School. 
-    Tlie*fi«v.  James  Beealey  to  the  Mai^ 
tersMp  of  Feckenham  School. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Borwell,  M.A.  of 
Qjueeai^s  College,  Qzford«  to  the  Head  Mas- 
tership <^  the  Corporation  Free  Grammar 
School*  Plymouth. 


CHAPLAINCIBS  AKD  PREACH- 
ERSHIP. 

The  Rev.  R.  Mortis  to  be  Chaplain  to 
the  Corporation  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

The  Rev.  WiUiam  Charles  BiOey,'  of 
Kixnbotton,  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
tht  Duke  of  Manchester. 

The  Rev*  William  Dalby,  MJL  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
Vicar  of  Warminster,  to  be  Domestic 
Cfadpl«n  to  the  Barlof . Mount  CasiieL 

The  Rev:*  William  Gunning,  I^.C.li< 
has  b0eil  U^eps^  by  the  Lor^  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  to  perform  Divine  Service 
in  the  Chapel  of  J^ortis^^  College  for  de- 
cayed gentlewomen,  m  the  parish  of 
Weston,  at  the  nomination  of  the  Found- 
xeM^  a^4  GPf  ustees. 

The  Rev.  0.  WaUaw>  M.A.  Curate  of 


BJBbtffi'siWaitJ^anV  to N .'.one  ftiiku  Do- 
afteidcCbaplaiiis  lo  the  Earl  of  Lisitowel.  • 
The  Rev.  Lovick  Cooper^  B.A*'o( 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge*  and  Mi*r 
niater  Of  SouU}  Lambeth  Chapel,  Surry, 
to  be  Domestic  Chaplain  to  i^e  March!*- 
0B6SS  Dowager  of  Olanricarde. 


PS£r£RRBI>. 

Irish  Church. 

The  Re?«  Mjr.  Berosford  has  been  in* 
stitiited,>y  authority  oS  the  Lord  Bishops 
of  Cloyne^  to  the  Uviog  of  Inniseacra.    1 

lUV.  Charles  Fonter  to  the  Preoentor* 
ship  of  Adfert,  eounly  of  Kenry  t  PatrM^^ 
^  Bishop  oC  Limerick. 

His  Grace  tl^  Archbishop  of  Cashel  haft 
presented  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Frendx  Laurencei  M.A.  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oalbrd,  to  the  Parish  of  Littleton 
Ballybeg,  umd  the  Rev.<  Benjamin  Holford 
Banner,  M.A.  tnd  FelkMr  «f  St^  Jotei'i 
College^  Oxford*  to  the  Parish  of  Bansha*. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Leightin  and  Ferns 
has  ooUated  the  foUowing  Clergymen  td 
the  benefices  resjpectively  attached  to  their 
names. 

-  The  Rev.  J.  Miller,  to  the  Prebend  and 
Rectory  of  the  Union  of  Whitechiuch.  •• 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Dope,  late  Curate  o| 
TttUow,  DiM^ese  of  i^ighlin,  to  the  R^c- 
tCM'y  and  Prebend  of  Fethard. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hickey,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Kilkormuck. 

The  Rev.  H.  Newland,  late  Curate  of 
Wexford,  to  the  Rectory  and  Vicarage  of 
Kilkevao,  and  Vicarage  of  Bannow. 

His  Lordship  was  also  pleased  to  ap- 
point the  Rev.  G.  B.  Dawson  to  the 
Curacy  of  Tullow ;  and,  the  Rev.  C.  W« 
C.  Penwick  to  the  Curacy  of  Wexford, 

MAIL&IED* 

The  Rev.  Richard  Wright,  of  Ctover 
HiU,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  to  Charlotte 
Lewis,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  M.  W^' 
Wilson,  Esq. 

At  St  JameiefaChurch,  Dublin,  the  Rev. 
James  Sprigg,  M.\.  to  Miss  Gardiner, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Gardiner, 
Esq.  of  Dublin.      .  <     . 

At  Barbadoes)  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hors&rd, 
Rector  of  Falmouth,  ^land  of  Aqtigiu^ 
to  Alicia  Maria,  eldest  dai^hter  of  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Gibson,  of  Uolyboum,  near 
Alton,  Hants. 

The  Rev,  John   Briggs,    Chaplain  o| 
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Deceased, 


his  Majesty's  Ship,  WMaor  CtutUt  to 
Blinbeth,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  ^otepl^ 
Fotts,  of  Deronport.  •  *  '     *    -^ 

At  the  Chapel  of  the  Hospital  in  Gene- 
va, (having  been  preriously  married  be« 
fore  the  Civil  Autliorities,  aoocnrding  to  the 
Uws  of  the  ^country,)  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Uoode,  M.A.  of  Piem|rdke  C41e|fp,  0x*! 
fordy  to  Anne  Charlotte,  second  daughter 
of  James  Sout,  Esq.  of  Geneva. 

The  Rev.  Emilien  Frossard,  Minister 
of  the  Protestant  jDhurch  at  Kismes,  to ' 
iaabella,  seeoad   daughter  of  the   late 
Charles  Brandon  Trye,  Esq.  of  Leek* 
hantpton  Court*  Clouoestersbire. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Darrah,  ChapUdn  on 
the  Madras  Estabhshment,  and  late  Cvh 
rate  of  Lonth,  Liooolnshire,  to  Httricly 
daughter  of  the  late  U«  Zouch,  Esq.  of 
Wakefield; 

On  the  IMh  of  July  waa  married,  at 
Bridgetown,  Barbados,  by  the  liOrd  Bi- 
shop of  that  Idand,  the  Rev.  Edward 
EUot,  Ardideaoon  of  Baihadoe,  and  Fel- 
Ww  of  Exeter  Collage,  t»  Ettaabeth  K^ 
Skeete,  daughter  of  the  Hon*  M.  Skecte^ 
Prettdent  of  the  Island  of  Barbados. 

DECEASED. 

'  At  the  ^alaoe,  Cloyoe,  in  the  75liid 
year  of  his  age,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wai^ 
Miiten,  Lord  Kshop  of  Cloyne* 

At  Monag^  the  Rev«  ABkhrase  Hidwyi 
IXD. 


At  Tridiinopoly,  on  the  nonliHg  of 
Mond^  Apdl  3d,  the  Right  Reverend 
IlegftiMl  iiel^r,  D.D.  Bishop  of  CakiitU. 

His  Lordshq[>  had  reached  that  place  en 
Saturday  morning,  and  on  the  following 
day  had  preadied,  and  held  a  confirma- 
tion in  the  evening ; — after  which  he  de- 
^i^rdft  another  (f  sdoftrsf,  concluding  with 
a  solemn  nid  affecting  farewell  to  the 
eongregation.  On  Mslnday,  at  an  eariy 
hour,  his  Lordship  visited  a  cengKgadon 
^"Native  Christians,  and,  on  his  return, 
went  into  a  bath,  as  he  had  done  on  the 
two  preceding  days, — He  was  there  seised 
Willi  nA  apoplectic  fit  7  and  when  his  ser^ 
vant,  alanned  at  the  length  of  hb  stay, 
entered  the  badiing-room,  he  "found  Aitt 
fifb  was  extinct  MftdidU  aid  Was  Imme- 
diately procured,  but  proved  wholly  un* 
tvaifing.  ..'    ■  ■  ^ 

The  deceased  Bisbgp  of  Calcutta  wai 
brother  of  the  late  Representative  9i  the 
University  of"Oiirfbrd-,  and' vi'as'  ffiM-of 
If  lasenose  ooB^ge,  wBeHce  Be  was  decved 
a  FeUow  of  Al^  Souls'.  Iv^  M««^-1l« 
gained  the  ChancettQjr>#  Prise,  *'  Caimen 
SecuUure,"  Latin  Vei^;  in  ia0.%  <<  Pa- 
lestine," Engfish  V6rse ; '  and  in  Vibs, 
**  The  Sewe.  of  Hf^tpu-j^"  9n  Zj^h 
£^ssay.  He  wa3  Hampton  Ijecturer  in 
1815,  and  was  ehos^n  Bishop  of  t^alcutta 
to  1823.  He  took  the  Degree  of  M.A! 
in  1808,  and  thaietf  IXII.:^4>ipkmu^ 
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THE   UNIVERSITIES 
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OXFORD. 


^£aR£E6  COKFB&RED. — ^FEOH  JULT  TO  SEPtEHB^A,  IKCLUSIVfi* 


MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

""  /  •  '  Sutyl. 

Revr  Daoiel,  Alexander,  St  Mary  HalU 
JUt^  James  Adak  Gkilfith  Colpoys^ 
fixator  Oollsge. 

'  Joseph  Stroud,  Wadham  College,  Grand 
Compounder.  . 

Rev,  Thomas  Wilde,  Chj^st  dhurcfc. . 

Rev.  Thomas  Lawes  Shapcott,  Magda- 
len italU 

JlOffH. 

Hugh  Witloughby,  Exeter  College^ 
Hon.   James   Stuart  Wortley,   Christ 
Church. 

MISCELLANEOUS  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

June  26. 

-  Iblr.  John  George  Cliflford  was  admitted 
actual  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  and 
Mr.  George  Thomas  Clare  was  elected  a 
founder's  kin  Fellow,  and  Mr.  James 
Guillemard,  teem  Merchant  Ti^lots,  Mr. 
John  Carter,  from  Coventry,  and  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Chandler  Curties,  from  Reading 
•Schools,  were  elected  Probationary  Scho- 
lars of  that  Society* 

June  30. 

Mr.  Henry  Duke  Harrington,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Wills  Newton,  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, were  -elected  Fellows  of  that  So- 
ciety. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Brown  Newman,  M.A. 
was  elected  actual  Fellow  of  Wadham 


College;  Mr.  John  Foley,  B.A.  (of  kitt 
toi  the  founder),  and  Mr.  Zachary  James 
Edwards,  B.A.  were  elected,  pxobationasy 
FeHows;  and  Mr.  Henry  Edward  Knatch- 
bull,  (of  kin  to  the  founder),  and  Mr.  £d« 
ward  Cockey,  of  the  county  of  Somnrself 
Schobrs  of  that  Sodety. 

July  6, 

Mr.  Osborn,  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Os<- 
tiom,  of  Tiverton,  was  elected  by  die  tr&s« 
tees  of  Blundell's  School,  a  Scbdar;  and 
Mr.  Dinham,  son  of  Mr.  Dinham,  also  of 
Tiverton,  oh  Exhibitioner,  of  Baffiol  Col- 
lege. The  two  medals  for  compositkni 
and  speaking  were  presented,  the  fonner 
to  Mr.  Tucker,  son  of  the  Rev*  Mr.  Tucker, 
of  Morchard,  and  the  latter  to  Mr.  Din- 
ham. To  the  first  of  these  young  gentle- 
men, in  addition  to  the  medal,  a  hand- 
some gratuity  was  presented  by  the  trus- 
tees, as  a  mark  of  their  approbation  of  his 
classical  attunments— >an  honour  rarely 
conferred. 

Jtt/yS. 

-  Being  the  last  day  of  Act  Term,  the 
Rev.  the  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  was 
unanimously  re-elected  Maigaret  Pro£u- 
sor  of  Divinity. 

July  25. 

Mr.  William  I^almer  was  elected  Demy 
of  Mflgdalen  College* 

July  26. 

Mr.  Pears,  Demy,  and  Mr.  Bourne,  of 
Pembroke  College,  were  elected  pro^- 
tionary  Fellows ;  Mr.  Allington,  and  Mr. 
Linton  were  admitted  Fellows  of  the  same 
Societv. 
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The  R€V.  Michael  Mariovt,  UJ>.,  Pre- 
sident of  St.  John's  CoUeg,  and  Rec(br 
of  Handborough,  and  the  Kev.  James  ta- 
gram,  D.D.  President  of  Tnnity  College, 
and  Rector  of  Garsington,  were  electejj  . 
Proctors  to  attend  the  Convocation  id  Par- 
liament for  this  Diocese. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  pleased  to  nominate  and  appoint  Ro- 
bert Marsbam,  Esq.  M.A.  and  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Warden  of  that  Society. 

AmgttMt  2. 

Came  on  the  election  at  Merton  Col* 
lege,  >vben,Edii?ard  Denison,  B,A.  of 
Oriel* College;  George  Trcvelyan,  B.A. 
of  Oriel  College;  William  Bicketts,  B.A. 
of  Mertoa  CoUege ;  and  Edmund  Wej 
Balcourt,  B.A.  af  BalUol  College,  were 
elected  into  the  ter  vacant  Feilowsbipi* 


At  ikt  vi^M^n  and  dection  m  Abiiig- 
don  School,  ^Itr.  ^£dwaiid  UawMnft  was 
chosen  a  Sdbolar  «f  PembrolOsilGolMte  (as 
Founder^s  kin)  on  thefottndatiecrof  :T&o- 
mas  Tesdaki  £84*  >     '■ 


S2. 


r 


In  ConvoeatieQ,  Mr.  John  HoUidny 
(who  for  thirty  ye^s  has  served. ^^!o£^ 
of  Marshall  of  the  Uviversily  witl^  pipph 
seal  and  ability)  was  unanimon^ly  eleqted 
Yeoman  Bedel  in  Divinity,,  in  th&-nH|m 
«f  Uti  Geoige  Kutland,  deoeased^v     ; 


.!      JJ 


"  "■  jf 
The  Rev.  Charles  John  Meredjth,.JlA. 

of  Magdalen  CoU^^e,  waa  admitted  4  F^- 

low  of  Lincobi  College,  on  the  Vlsit^'s 

nominatioin«  >  ) 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DfiGMBS  CONSBaBfiD  VAOll  JULY  TO  SEPtBMBKE,  XNCtlWnrB* 


JOyi. 

Rev.  Miles  Bland,  St.  John*8  (idHkg^ 
.   Rev.  James  Walkec,  St.  John's  Collegia* 
Rev.  Wil&un  Moore,  St.  John's  CqI* 

'  Rev.  William  Ward,  Cains  CpUe^.    , 

38. 


Af  a  congregation  this  ilay,  "the  Eart  of 
Llveifpoot  was  presented  to  the  d^ree  m 
Doctor  of  Laws* 

DOCTORS .  IN  .  PJB YSlC. 

JtoieSS* 
"*  Ilenry  Hawes  Fox^  St.  John's  CoOfg^ 

Edward  J*  Seymour;  JesurGottegft* .  ^ 
John  Wilson,  Chrifft  College. 

ppq^oBB  IN  CIVIL  tAyr^   ,. 
JohnWylde^TtmityjColli^Q..  ,  ..     ; 


.': 


Rev.  George  Bitton  Jermyn,  I'^tefty 
William  Calverly  Curteis,  Tnnliy  jQA^. 


MAaTSRS  OF  ARTS. 


I? 


!.« 


Hon.  Omrlte  DaQdiis>  «#n  of  JUi4^(pf* 
viile.  Trinity  College.     .     ,.  .    ,    ^  vf 

1.  W.  GleadhstUr  Gathnnne  HalU  . 
H.  Hai^r,  Quas&'s  Coltegf.  - 

H.  Dickenson,  Peter  Honse.   ,  /i 

O.  Lea^agweUi  Corpus  CbrMfC^^Ieip. 

R.  Foley,  Emraaaiiel  CoUegf.  .    -     '^f 

R.  Conynj^MBii,,Pet^  House.}  I  .  ,v  .:; 

.  C.  Carrie,  Pexnbroke  #aU.      ..>;    j    -j 

.  E.FisfaMfPteWJ^<|tf>«^..  5!  '//  ;: 
R.  Cory,  EipMWfl  P^Wff.  .^  : »  .:» 
W.Hodgsai^Fe(«c:il(^<^  f..''-'  ,w..». 
E.  Nepean,  Trinity .^^;e*-  n.ri  /I 
t^Cock,,St,j!shttVi;ie»W^  .'.'•<,! 


Prdtee^gs'bfih'e  iMver^y  }^  <kmhndge\         5tJ^ 


R.  E.  Kerrlch,  Christ  Church. 

S.  C.'HUdjiiird,  OMiMrins  Hall.       ' 
-3.  R.  RitEby,  Cuharlne  ffall. 

J.  Bidnbiidgt,  St  John's  College.    ' 

e.  a  Airy,  Trinily  College. 

C.  J.  Myers,  Trinity  Colhgei 

P.  Held,  Trinity  CoUege. 

L.  Stevenaon,  St.  John's  College. 

1.  C,  Williams,  Catherine  Hall. 
.■<?,  ftftnif*,  Sl  JiihnVCiilieg*.   ' 

C.  R.  Dlckni,  Ootpua  Chrisd  Colleie. 
■'  H.  Howsith,  St.  John's  College. 
"H.'t)orman,Ofherlne  Hall. 
"Ih'Billler,  King's  Celine. 

E.  Sthitt,  Trinity  OoUege-. 
W.  Hlcki,  Hudilene  College. 
S.J.  Boileau,  TrinJty College. 
,W.  a.  Peene,  Trinity  College. 

F,  T.  Alwood,  Trinity  College. 
t.  Mason,  St.  John's  College. 
W.  SCodilait,  Christ  College. 

i.  Thouuu,  CaiTua  Ctariad  College. 
E.  Wilwn,  JeniB  College. 
J.  Robinson,  Corpus  Cbristi  College. 
C  May,  St.  John's  College. 

0,  L.  Foxton,  Christ  College, 
H.  Hoigem,  St.  John's  CcdJeg*. 
J.  D.  Olowr,  St  John's  CoVege. 
&  Heftinsli,  St  Jidm'i  Cdlt^ 

B.  Oibonu,  Peter  House. 
T.  Wilson,  Catherine  HalL 

J.  Hweri«y,  Queen's  CoDegc. 

1.  Fnhiiva]),  Queen's  College. 
H.  Jackson,  St  John's  College. 
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PM^-and  do^nb,  affecting^ail«^o^<^,4r^^ 

Delta,  in  Egypt,  on^ai  1lie,'J58;^lTO^ 

Dehige,  bistory  of,  aeoording  to  Berosuft, 
147. — whether  any  leminisoenoes  of  thi» 
catastrophe  can  be  Vhiced  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Mythology  or  antiquities.  158. 

Pemoeraey,  effeetrof;  "pmttStufj  lit  Kim 
America, 4.  6.  ''■■■  "  \^'^: 

Dioceses,  state  of.  i«l-Eneland  iflM  WlM^ 
227-944.  49Ti605l^nmMft,^t#5l«M& 

DisckHne  <^  iht  m^i^y^^tomiifiW^^ 
tiraonytb,«8.  '  ..    -     -   '^'  ^'*'Vr 

Doctrines  of  the  Obrhitikn'ehrtNjfcr'tiftto- 
mOny  of  'rertfcdMiW**,-^?^^  *  Vl-  *•" 

Dominieans,  profligate  e<»niu«t  i^m^ 
Tuscan  CWnten*?;  Vfm^.  ^ ' '.  **  v.*  "^^ 

Vnch0b&ftti,'ii  sect  of-^»«S9i«Br<^8MlltCTs» 
notice  of;  448.V  •  -  •»■•:->  _^^    -ni^ 

^i.-.    'I    i.>  dnoJU 
'■   .  •  1-  •  ■i     .  :•  -toioi*!     Alii 

Sdmbm-gk;  Aebbttnt  "bf  >  tli«>  Wgednnitt>Br 
controversy  a^  l«4*196*i    .t>  .a.Oiii{o| 

SgMt,  ancient  Baiiietea>f,466}iJlfiR-^Wie^ 
t%r  any  remilAsiMOcM  dftttoPftege^an 
be  tra«5e4  in  ttie^'B8^.p«i«»*«9*Wi4j, 
168.— the  Mo^ntBgyptiiM-obhaidblsed 
.  9A  ti  mttitfereT^ebplSv  U^^Sth^-tAm 
of  aaitea)/  'Worbiipi  iiaovg  itlie»f'cM»- 
161.*-<^1«n«  ttf  tbe*r  laBtroiiomiadlfcilrt*- 
*cd^>  M>l-l»^-^««iit»  Of  tiieflikuie>and 
amttomy  «m(Mig  thi«ij  ie3>*<?thea6kadw- 
led^e  <^  eheiiflkry>andi«ieta]>Hii||hF«iaB4. 
^raiattto  m  «tMiv  %U*fl^j^lii^ol64r- 
ie6i***^eortain^«^ttNfer''e*My«W<»y. 
166.— on  Ih^  liiMMi^of  (A^  Katg^'fie' 

Bostris,  167, 168. 
JSniAsnonn,  remaps  on,  478, 479. 
Bucluerist,  superstitlbus  practices  in  the 

Romish  Church  concerning,  95^— l«i*- 
•  Uer's  OpWo#««t»cctti«it,,i»a\ii*|J^;3^ 
Evening  prayer,  for  the  first  day  dKAh« 

year,  476.  . 


Eabun' , 

thtSiMar  at  tka  Otemb,  Si,  »(.-«■- 


Infidils,  chiracteM  dC  aorae  modern,  S2, 

JBU   ,  ,,-     !■)     -:...■,.-■. 
/oyMJi'  TBrtan..  ptculiM  ufRgtA.of,  416, 
449. 

O  «f,  m.— ori- 


gin  of  ae  empire  o 
/niH  (R«T.  Edward 


1,)65. 


aaagauUi,  or  Fope  Clement  XIV.  poi- 
■oned  bj  tlu  Jesuits,  270,271. 

GtoltMii/,  importaiiGe  of,  lo  nBlnral  llieo- 
logj,  300^10. 

Go^,  wisdom  of.  illHtrated,  817-320.— 
vestigei  of  the  divine  image  atill  to  be 

Grtgon/  Xlll.  IranslatiOD  of  Induleenoei 


ardj  sUgulsT  dcdicatios 
the  ApooiijpsBi  lOC.T-^ 
jtriMAffle*  of  bii  iDb«iiu.  uf  loterptet*' 
lion,  106,  107.— ihewp  to  be  nnfounded, 
107,  108. — nbscuriljr  of  taia  language, 
109,  11(L— ^lamination  of  bit  interpre- 
tations, 110-116.— speoimeoB  of  bia  de- 


JimiU,  sketch  of  lbs  bl&lory  at  the  order 
of,  SKB. — abalished  by  Gao^jieUi,  nboin 
theypQlsooed,  270,  ^1. 

JtajfHt  (SoRiae)  teitinionj  of,  to  tbe  doo-. 


a,  279.— and  Snail;  eaUbbWd  b; 

a^ryiS-mitbBet.  Rnginidd,  Bitkon  of 

.  UhMIKiTbicfKnpbimriiotiM  of,  NxS. 
HArtm  lugnaee,  puerile  notjona  reapect- 

■ipa,e«d«#ad„UlM4l. 

Uovy  ritf*' ni«tnap  with   Catharine, 

Berm,  texts  •f'ScwIiu'e  against,  50,  61. 
tn<t£e  fAlwtd  bwlt  of  hereaiea  to  the 

CbrittiaD  Charcb,  eiamilied    and  dia- 

prored,  GS-S7. 
Httroglf^ia  of  the  Egyptians,  remark  a  on, 

Hebarl'i  (Biabop)  depreiuatioo  of  the 
CbnHh  at  SngJairt,  aa  compued  wilb 
dis  PnXcatanI  Bpiacopal  Chnroh  in 
•  ■  ItoMb'.AMioriba, -S>-atrMtnrta  ta  Ua 
]Kditica,9. — Wticwaf  the  aristecracj, 
"lA^-lfilEaltadc  odDw  e«tatiliahment,  ja. 
.  I  —leom^mmt*  to  «rlata  PielMet,  A. — 
.  insdwittlnMa  the  disfequingof  patton- 

r,-U.  canolnatot  of  liia  dsoaqro  on 
Mtddisbueitl,  10^— 4be  ktad  recep- 
'  iIiHi4p<aitoUain&i^Un<20. 
JhldUiimiaiH,  DOtMfl  arUwpriHilpal,  66. 
■>  >—Bketab  of  Ibeiz  theological  wntimeBts, 
~6e;OI.~puticlil»rlyoalheanlaia}*Um, 
;  fia,«0'— feiBsrIu  oBWHiaof  tbeirmys. 
I.UealaM^apiaiWalivteipretationa,  70,71. 
. .  •-tjHr.  Cvtjbmn!*  deoicion  niion  tlie 
.OTritBid  of  Ail  uMtl.1l,  72. 


of  lbs  RniBiso  Jewa,  444.~pBrticnlarty 

those  in  Roaman  Folaul,  444,  445 Ibe 

Kttaite  ■  -    ■     - - 

Jiidfus,  ni 


liail-ImBnifrialioas,  evil  of,  184,  , 
La^old,  nfoniM  of,  in  Tueosd  j,  301 . 
'-■ ■ -lof  the  Italim  oonyentJ,  274- 


Lipif  of  the  world,  followers  of  Christ 

.  ubi  ooiQpwi^  to,  212. 
Loyally,  a  religiou  dB(y,480. 
iMthar'i  opisjoB  caooeiiUDg  Ibo  Enchtrisl, 


luAdgtiitU,  riftl,AuaAttMim  of,  SS4, 


361,362.— oBSialion  qr,3G,  37. 

i  ot  Uie  pretended  iqifacle  of 


INDKIC. 


the  M«d0uiia  of  Aiwom,  «vbMf  tje» 
opened    and   abat,    285^7. --Oft  the 

.  evideoce  of  the.  SoriptoM  HiiMtes, 
306-377— remarks  on  the  pouita,  flw- 
cnssed  by  writera  oo  miraol^,  380*  SW. 

Monasteriesy  TisiUUcm  of,  b?  Cromwell, 
178-^Tils  thorebj  detooteC,  170»  1^. 

JlTojil*.  proaigacj  of,  in  Italy,  »6.a79.— 
their  gross  ignorance,  2bl,  282,^ex- 
tcnt  of  their  theoloncfd  learMng*  882, 
283.— their  aimony,  283,  ■    ■ 

Morning  Prayer  for  the  first  day  of  we 
year,  474, 473. 

Music,    See  Church  Music* 


Prayers  for  the  morning  and  evening  of 

the  first  day  of  the  year,  474-476. 
Prew»«is»1oapew>li»»to  be  siHPpoitAd, 

465..  '    '^ 

spectkig  the  right  of,  91»-2sl0«  48&^. 

PrwMe  Jmdgnmip  «iht  of*  wadkaled, 
330,831. 

PriAiaem  ^f  It*».o«iWii*»  «•*  sMrics, 
276-279.-4Mid  of  «Iio4mmM  of  fWMrred 
oases,  pablished  nnder  the  patrooage  of 
the  Romish  800,  e8».  ,     .     ^^ 

PMcalien*,  qnortef  hr  lists  of  foreign  theo- 
logical, 259, 260.  612. 


N. 


jrimrmf,  on  the  identity  of,  with  Beios 
and  Zahak,  148, 149. 

Nineoeh,  at  Ninus,  «ite  of,  162. 

Kawas,  observations  on  the  reign  of,  163. 

Jf(tmb,  -stricleres  on  the  style  and  prin- 
ciples of,  73-76. 

WWwimsj,  profligacy  of,  b  Ital/,  275-279. 
—ought  not  to  be  tolerated  m  EnglaDd, 
289.— regulatioDS  made  by  the  Archdnke 
'  Leopold,  concerning  them,  289. 


O. 


Ooiks,  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Chnroh  oo, 
99.— oatii  taken  by  Romish  bishops  to  the 
Pope,  98,  99.— Rabbinical  traditions 
concerning  oaths,  216. 

Old  Testameni,  remarks  on  spiritnal  inter* 
pretetaons  of,  381-SS4. — ^instances  of 
sach'  interpretation  misapplied,  885- 
868. 

OphuoHSt  men  responsible  for  the  cboice 
of,  61. 

Ottford  Unirenity,  prooeedings  of,  246« 
253.607,  608. 


P. 


PaUy,  (Dr.)  estimate  of  the  theological 
character  of,  293<— cenaes  of  the  popola- 
rlU  of  his  Natural  Theologj,  294, 295. 
— defects  in  the  plan  of  that  work,  209. 
-^part^pnkily  in  Geology,  800,301, 302. 
—of  the  Coral  IslBndB,303-307,  866. 

Tatriarckal  Fakh,  as  displayed  an  the 
Epistle  to  the  li«br«ws,  138. 

PairoHoge  of  the  Chnroh  of  Eoglead,  re* 

'  marks  on,  14. 

Persian  M^marchy,  origin  of,  154, 166» 

Peichershn  monastery,  oateeombs  of,  443. 

PeiM.  snminarj  of  the  law  ooneeming, 
4m,  466. 

Popery,  anirersal  power  the  first  princi- 
ple of,  267.— spread  of,  in  the  ninth 
century,  432. 


Q. 


Qm*ers,  text  nisappUed  byt  vespeeting 
Baptj«n,63. 

JteoAon,  the  proper  use  of,  187. — exalted 
by  the  modern  IFnitAriaos  to  a  level  with 
revelation,  189. 
K^siieration  controversy,  at  G(dM«rgb, 

acGonnt  of,  194-190, 
BisponsibiUty  of  bishops,  23.— men  respon- 
#ibleforthe  choice  «ft)i(»|ropipiQos,41'^66» 
IReveUaion  of  Si*  John.    See  ApQcaiifpae. 
Bica,  (Scipio  de)  birth  of,  266.— deeliM* 
preferment  at  the  court  of  Rome,  273i««— 
appointed  Bishop  of  Pisloia,  2Z4.*r~de- 
'  tects  the   licentionsoe^  of  the  Toacan 
convents,  274-279.— and  the  gross  igno- 
'  ranee  of  the  monks,  280-2^2.— lefionns 
the  abuse    of   altAcs   in  the  ohnxscbes, 
284.— bis  last  illness  and  death,  291 — 
his  oniiioo  of  the  eonrt  lof  Rone  and 
itsrelieion,  291,292. 
Baman  LaHoUc  Bishops,  remanks  on  the 
professions  of.  in  their  declaratjeo,  82« 
84«— and  on  the  evftsfve  or  nitigalSng 
statemeets  of  seme  modem  Romim  Ca- 
thoUo  writers,  85^  86.— the  deofao'ations 
of  the  Irish  and  BntflMh  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  eofltrastea,  87.*-some  of  theni 
Jnnsenists,  88,  SOt-^xamination  of  the 
statements  ofthe  EoglisAi  vioars  apo«tofio 
upon  alleged  misrepresentalzons  of  their 
sentiments,  89-97.— oath  taken  by  Bn- 
mish  Mshops-to  the  Pope.  98,  99, — die- 
•ngemMQsSess  of  the  declaration  Otf  the 
''  English  Roman'  Ca&olie  fiKsfaops,  100, 

Bomish  Church,  rosary  and  ornwn  c#,  412. 
-«>the  eonfiteor,  ibi^r— a  amalf '  portion  of 
the  Bible  netntlljr  read  lijf^he  oleu;^  of 
this  church,  87,  note. — claim  infallib^itj 
iu  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  oflVent, 
94. — her  whol^.aystfema  system  of'fraad 
and  tyranny,  291,  292. 

Rosary,  origin  of,  ^.—fifteen  umterie*  to 
be  Contemplated  in  saying  it,  inid.  • 

10 


rWDEX. 


». 


Sa6r4mmt,    9ee,BapfiMi,  SuehtuHUt* 

Saor^^f  aij?aments  for  the  divine  Origin 
of,  l^-l^.-^refflarks  on  Abers^MiOTi- 
fice,  129,  ISO. 

St^i,  followers  of  Christ,  why  compared 
to,  211,  212. 

Scka>ome  version  of  the  Soriptnres,  iln* 
pertant  readings  to  be  gleenea  from,  441, 
442. 

^crwture  the  only  rale  of  ftith  in  4lie 
Churdi  t>f  EbpfUnd,  188.— on  tlie  sptri- 
taal  interpretation  of,  S81-S84. 

Sesostrisy  King  of  Egypt,  remarks  on  the 
history  of,  167,  168. 

Soamianf  dying  confession  of  one,  79,  SCk 

Soeinus,  important  declaration  of,  respect- 
ing the  Soriptoras,  77. 

Solar.Sy9temt  opuiom  «f  the  Bntehinso- 
mans,  oa,  68,  69. 

Spain  and  England,  oompared;  25. 

S^iriiml  JnUtpretation  of  ihe  Bible  re- 
marks 4ui,  361-884» — carried  to  excess 
f>7  the  Swedenborgians  and  Mjfftics, 
"39S,  996i^---advice-oonoeniin?,  400.  ' 

Starobriaddf  or  eld  oeremonittlsts.  notice 

-  of,  442. 

Starova»riM,  a  seet  of  Rassian  Biftsenters, 
D0tkeo£|440. 

Style  of  the  New  Testament,  208.— illas- 
tration  of  some  of  its  Hebraisms,  $i09, 
«10. 

Shfaremojcy .  of  the  P<^e,  abolished  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  30. — the  oath  of  sa- 
premacy,  the  stnMbfing  block  of  Roman 

'  Catholics/  30<-*-Dotiee  of  the  sets  of  par- 

.(  li&mtint  on  this  salHeot,  31, 82. 

Symmons,  (Rer.  Dr.)  biographical  notice 
of,  233. 


T. 


Tertidlian,  authority  of,  vindicated,  d5.— 
Ms  testimOA^  to  ttie  history  of  the 
Charch,  S6  — to  bet  diiBcipGne,  ^.— and 
doctrines,  39. — examination  of  Tertnl- 
lian's  sentiments  concerning  tradition, 
41.-;-on  Baptism,  42,  43 — Transabstan- 
tiation  not  tavonred  by  Tertollian,  43. — 
bis  sentiments  on  the  Trinity,  44« — ^hls 
creed,  45,  46, 

Temptation  of  Jeans  Christ,  remarks  on  the 
different  theories  of,  423,  424«--sketch 
of  Dr.  Killer's  theory,  with  remarks, 
424-430, — another  theory  proposed,  430- 
438* 

Todd,  (Rev.  H.  J.)  replies  of,  to  the  alle- 
gations of  Mr.  Butler,  and  others,  199- 

Tower  of  Babel,  probable  desisn  of  erect* 
ing,  148. --its  position,  149, 160. 


T^adihn,  sentiments  of  Tertullian  on,  ex- 
smined,  41. 

TransubstantiaHon,  not  fayonred  by  Ter- 
tultian,  43. — origin  and  progress  of  the 
doottrine  of,  among  the  Romanists,  174- 

Trevem,  (M.  de)  anjnst  representationa  of 
the  English  Clergy  by,  322.— his  igno- 
rance of  Greek,  326 — approves  and  re- 
commends the  inquisition,  326. 

Trinity,  opinion  of  TertuIIian  on,  44. 

Tuscany,  state  of,  previoos  tp  the  ftdihinik- 

tration  of  the  Archduke  Leopold,  265. 

profligacy  of  the  monks,  26^ 

Types,  remarks  on  the  interpretation  of 
891.  ' 

Tythes,  unjustly  taken  from  the^Chnveh^l 
the  reformation^  ]8ai»  184. 

V. '    .  ;.     . 

Umtarians,  perv^aioa  «f  a  text  of  Scrip- 
ture by,  64. — reason  equalled  to  Reve- 
lation by  them,  189:-niil-feftSonabIeness 
of  their  plan,  189, 190— their  erroneous 
tenets  concerting  Christian  doctrine, 
oontraft^d  with  those  of  the  {inuUe 
Christian,  191. — and  concerning  our  spi- 
ritual state,  191,192.— ^summary  of  their 
principles,  193. 

t^iRt?^Aft'e^,proceedihgsof:— Oxford,  346- 
253.  tWT,  508.— Cambridge,  253-268. 
608-511. 


V. 


Vansittart*s  (Rev.  W.)  interpretation  of 

Gen.  iv.  7. 138-188. 
Voltanoes,  influence  of,  upon  the  earth. 

305-307.  .  '    ^ 

Yorstius  on  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New 
.  Testament,  iwPortviGe  .o^  to  BiUUal 

critics,  208-210. 

Walker,  (Rev.  James)  visitation  sermon 
preached  by,  194— compelled  to  publish 
it,  196— extiraots  from  it,  compared  with 
the  representations  of  his  antagonist,  197, 

WkiiB,  (Rev.  Blanco)  addrest  of,  to  Mr. 
Bstler,  on  the  Catholic  association,  ^. 

Wolfe,  (Rev.  Charles)  biomphical notice 
of,  350,  351.— adoonnt  of  his  labours  as 
a  clergyman,  862,  368.— his  last  hours, 
354.— Extracts  from  his  sermons.  365- 
368.  '         . 

WoUey,  (Cardinal)  aneodote  of,  173. 

Worship  of  animais  among  the  Egyptians, 
origin  of,  159-161. 
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